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1 BOOK XXI. 5 
Containing tha third and laſt part of the reign of 


\ CHARLES I. from ihe year 1642 to 1648. 
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WITHERTO we have ſeen how the breach be- Extreme 
tween. the king and the parliament daily grew ut 


to deprive him of great part of his authority; and- the por 
1 


: of parliament, whilſt t A of depriving the king 


e 


2 ow 
CHAR. I. 
1042. | 
CE 


. 


TAE HTS T0-K:x | 
gave ſuch an advantage to his enemies, who knew but too 
well how to improve it, that it was no longer "practicable 
for him to recover the confidence of thoſe who till then had 


. preſerved - ſome good-will towards him. Before this, the 


deſign of diveſting the king of his authority was a ſecret 
among ſome of the leaders of the party, who were labour- 
ing to accompliſh it by degrees, without daring to be too 
open, ſo that it was not eaſy to know perfectly, they had 
really ſuch a deſign. But it was not fo eaſy to deceive the 
king, who was chiefly concerned. He ſaw, that his autho- 
rity was. gradually undermining, and readily perceived, 
where this mine would end at laſt, if ſuffered to continue. 
In this perplexity, he found it incumbent on him to take 


precautions, in order to oppoſe his enemies: But on the 


other hand, he was ſenſible he ſhould make his cauſe bad, 
if he fell upon the parliament itſelf, which was ſeduced by 
theſe able leaders, and thereby ſet the whole nation againſt 


him. This conſideration, very likely, induced him to at- 
tack in particular the lord Kimbolton with five of the moſt 


powerful commoners, imagining they would be ſent to the 
Tower upon his accufation, and then the parliament, as be- 
ing no longer directed by theſe men, would be better in- 
clined in his favour. He was not only deceived in his con- 
jecture, but did himſelf alſo an irretrievable injury, in that 
the precaution he would have taken to ſecure himſelf from 


the ſecret practices of ſome private perſons, paſſed for a 
ſettled deſign upon the whole parliament. He thereby con- 


firmed the ſuſpicions which were infuſing into the people, 
that he was ſeeking to render himſelf abſolute, as he had 


formerly been; and from thence it naturally followed, that 


therefore it was neceſſary to put it out of his power to exe- 
„„ „ TT 

Then it was that this reſolution, taken firſt by ſome few, 
was approved by the majority, and endeavoured to be effec- 
tually executed, by beginning with the important affair of 
the militia. For, depriving the king of the power to com- 
mand the militia, and lodging this power in the hands of 
perſons devoted to the parliament, was properly diſarming 
him entirely. The king's condition growing much worſe, 
He eaſily perceived, that as his enemies managed, there was 
no medium for him, between being a ſlave or rendering 


\ 


| himſelf maſter.” He was unwilling to be a'flave, and it 
was difficult to become maſter, in his circumſtances, and 
eſpecially, having to deal with very able and watchful ene- 


mies. Very probably, in the belief of the impoſſibility to 


r 
* 


fret 
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free himſelf from his preſent danger but by a war, he re- CAR. L. 


ſolved to ſend the queen into Holland to buy arms and 


1642. 


ammunition, to retire to York himſelſ, and to try to ſecure wg, 


Hull, though he coloured bis deſigns with other pretences. 


He ſaw that the parhament reckoned among the pretended. 


malignants, not only ſuch as openly appeared for the king, 
but alſo thoſe who were for preſerving any moderation, and 
that many ſuffered themſelves to be drawn into the ſame 
plot, out of fear, and becauſe they could not be ſecure of 
protection, in caſe they declared againſt the two houſes, 

He thought, therefore, he ſhould chiefly endeavour to render 


himſelf able to protect thoſe who dared to eſpouſe his cauſe 


openly, But moreover, as the parliament never ceaſed to 
infuſe ſuſpicions into the people, it was abſolutely neceſſary 
for the king to try to efface theſe impreſſions, ſo prejudicial 
to him. Hence flowed, in all the papers publiſhed by him 
concerning the militia, thoſe ſo frequent expreſſions of his 
affection for his people, and his attachment to the laws. 
His aim was to ſhew the nation, that the parliament acted 
directly contrary to law, in 8 an authority which 
belonged not to them. As it was by the very ſame thing 
that the king had given occaſion to the people to be preju- 
diced againſt him, he hoped, the uſurpations of the parlia- 
ment would produce the ſame effect. But herein he was 
much miſtaken. The people were perſuaded, that the king, 
without any provocation, had invaded the privileges of the 
ſubject, during the firſt fiſteen years of his reign, whereas 
if the parliament had in any thing incroached upon the rights 
of the king, it was in maintenance of the nation's liberties, 
and for the revival of the laws. 

Though it was hard to prove by unqueſtionable evidence, 
that the king had formed the project of ſeizing, at once, the 
Tower of London, Portſmouth, and Hull, there were, how- 
ever, ſo great ſigns of it, that it would have been very im- 
prudent in the parliament. not to think of ſecuring thoſe 


places in the preſent ſituation of affairs. Sir John Byron 


lieutenant of the Tower was a man devoted to the king. 


The carl of Newcaſtle had been fent to Hull, under a bor- A 
rowed name, and information was given, that he would iv. p. 564. 


have perſuaded the mayor to deliver that piace to him. As 
for Portſmouth, the journey the queen was to take thither 
on ſome pretence, and the meeting of the officers at King- 
ſton, were more than ſufficient to breed ſtrong ſuſpicions on 


that account. In ſhort, the lord Clarendon Ker owns the g. 1. 
king's deſigns upon Portſmouth and Hull, tho" he mentions e. 


A 2 | | not 


396, 


4 "HE ITED: 
HAR. I. not the Tower. Had theſe deſigns ſucceeded, the king 
1642. would have been maſter of the three principal forts of the 

Ly—— kingdom, with the magazines of the Tower and Hull, and 

thereby enabled to ſubdue the parliament. Theſe projects 
failing, as I have ſaid, the king endeavoured, as well as he 
could, to ſtifle them, and make them paſs for imaginary. 
But the two houſes judged otherwiſe of them. According- 
77 the commons never reſted till the lieutenancy of the 
Tower was given to one they could confide in, and Hotham 
ſent to Hull. As for Portſmouth, the parliament not miſ- 
truſting Goring the governor, becauſe he was the perſon 
that diſcovered the plot to ſeduce the army, were contented 
with ſending him ſufficient orders, as they thought, for the 
preſervation of the place. From that time, there was no 
more mention of Portſmouth, for the king found means to 
gain colonel Goring, who promiſed to declare for him at a 
proper time, as he did accordingly. 5 
Notwithſtanding the king's ill ſucceſs in his ſecreet under- 
takings, he perſiſted in his deſign to free himſelf by force 
from the ſlavery to which it was intended to reduce him, 
perceiving it would be impoſfible for him to ſucceed any 

Annals. other way. To that end, doubtleſs, he ſent the queen to 
Whiteloks Holland, and having but little money to give her, put into 

Ludlow, | "IP ov | | A ron ; 

her hands the crown-jewels, which were uſed in buying 
arms and ammunition, If the queen's voyage had been only 
to conduct the princeſs Mary to the prince her ſpouſe and 
to drink the waters of the fo: there would have been no 
occaſion to give her wherewithal to buy arms and ammuni- 
tion. Very probably therefore the king from that time 
thought of war, whether it were offenſive or defenſive only. 
But his attempt upon Hull, where was a magazine of arms 
for ſixteen thouſand men, is a ſtill clearer evidence. The 

EFeing himſelf had cauſed theſe arms to be brought to Hull, 

N when he had reſolved to make war upon Scotland. 
N. When the parliament ſent Sir John Hotham down to 

= king's Hull, the king complained not of it, whether he was ap- 

Hull. prehenſive of being reproached with attempting to ſecure 

| Ruſhworth, that place, or to amuſe the parliament and hinder them 

IV. p. 565. from taking great precautions. Mean while, both houſes 

Both houſes finding the king at a diſtance from London, and fearing for 

petition the Hull on account of the magazine there, petitioned him, to 

wing to re- order the magazine to be removed te the Tower of London. 
magazine at The king anſwered, © He rather expected, that both houſes 

Hull to the « would have given him an account, why a governor and 

Tower. (ec garriſon had been placed in Hull without his knowledge, 

. 15 8 than 


J 


OF ENGLAND, 


te than to be moved to conſent for the removal to the Tower CHAR. I. 
& of a magazine (which were his own proper goods) upon 1042. 
6 ſuch general reaſons, as gave no ſatisfaction to his judg- == 


c ment: that in ſhort, he would not agree to the removal 25 King's 
« of theſe arms, till he knew for what ſervice they were Ibid. 
c intended: and if any attempt ſhould be made in this Clarendon, 
« matter without his approbation, he ſhould eſteem it as 7-1 p.1332, 
ce the greateſt violation of his right,” A little after, ſome Petition of 


1 gainſt re- 
ceived the kingdom, and particularly the north, to be in dan- moving the 


not yet in ſuch a ſituation, that private perſons ſhould dare Ruſhworth, 
to preſent an addreſs to the king, directly contrary to that IV. p. 566. 
of the parliament, had they not been encouraged thereto. 
It is certain, the king intended to ſeize Hull with the mage- - 
zine. He was deſirous to have a place, which would en- 
able him to protect his adherents, and depended upon this 
magazine to arm them in due time. This was the cauſe 
of his refuſing to remoye the arms to the Tower, though he 
alledged other reaſons. The parliament alſò, on their part, 
urged for the removal reaſons that were not the true ones. 
At laſt, finding the king would not conſent to it, they or- Part of the 
.dered moſt of the magazine to be brought to the Tower, FO. 
without aſking his approbation any more. tte Tower 
The king and the parliament uſed all poſſible endeavours Þy the par- 
to make the people believe, that in all their proceedings, 8 . 
they had no other motive than their good and the kingdom's F. I. p. 383 
advantage. From theſe proteſtations it is, that the hiſtorians 396. 
take their ſtrongeſt arguments to demonſtrate the innocence 
and fincerity of the party, whoſe cauſe they undertake to 
ſupport. But the impartial reader muſt peruſe the mani- 
feltoes, and all the papers of that kind with great caution 
for fear of being drawn into error. It is certain, the king 
intended to become maſter of Hull, that he might not be 
at the parliament's mercy : but it is not ſo certain, that 
herein his view was only to maintain the conſtitution of the 
8 that the laws might be punctually executed. 
n the other hand, the parliament had ſent Hotham to 
Hull, to hinder the king from ſeizing the town : -but who 
can affirm, that their real aim was to prevent the malignant 
party from making uſe of it, to eſtabliſh an arbitrary power 
and inflave the kingdom; ee 
Te king's deſign broke out the 23d of April, when the 
affair of the militia was” agitated with great heat 1 
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Ruſhworth, their rank. The princes were entertained the fiſt day by 


T. I. p. 397. 


6 THE HFMSTORT 
CnAB. I. ſides. The day before, he had ſent to Hull the duke of 
1642. Vork his ſecond ſon, with the young elector Palatine bis 
nephew, under colour of ſeeing the place, and very likely 
The king theſe two princes had a pretty numerous retinue. Hotham 


Ba, re and the mayor received them with all the reſpe& due to 


IV. p. 567. the mayor, and invited to dine with the governor on the 
Chrendon, morrow being St. George's-day. But the entertainment 
was diſturbed: by an officer, Sir Fl Dives, who came a 

little before dinner, and told the governor, that his majeſty 
intended to dine with him, being then within four miles of 
the town, with a train of above three hundred horſe *. 
Hotham, ſurpriſed at this meſſage, conſulted wich ſome of 
his friends d, and it was reſolved among them, that a meſ- 
ſenger ſhould be diſpatched to the king, humbly to beſeech 
him to forbear to came, foraſmuch as he could not, with- 
out betraying the truſt committed to him, ſet open the gates 
to ſo great a guard as he came attended with. The meſſen- 
ger returning with a doubtful anfwer, and certifying of the 
ing's advance to the town, Hotham drew up the bridge, 
ſhut the gates, and commanded the ſoldiers to ſtand to their 
arms round the walls. The king being come to Beverley- 
ate, calied for the governor, who appearing on the walls, 
be commanded him to open the gate. The governor 
anſwered, He was intruſted by the parliament for the ſecu- 
ring of the town for his majeſty's honour, and the 3 
% dom's uſe, which he intended by God's help to do; prof- 
“ fering, however, that if his majeſty would be pleaſed to 
C come in with twelve more, he ſhould be welcome, other- 
« wile he could not, without betraying his truſt to the ſtate, 
admit entrance to {o great a guard ©,” But the king re- 
fuling to enter on theſe terms, repeated ſeveral times his 
command to open the gate, and tilt received the ſame an- 
ſwer. Preſently after, the duke of York, and the prince 
elector went out of the town and came to the king, who 
was pleaſed to give the governor one hour more to conſider 


2 The lord Clarendon fays, that the 


king came attended with two or three 
_ hundred of his ſervants, and gentlemen 


of the country, T. I. 97. 


3 . 
b Particularly wi. Mr, Pelham, 


member of parliament and alderman 
of Hull, Ruſhworth, Tom, IV. p. 
. ON OT 

This is Ruſhworth's account: See 


Tom. IV. p. 567, 573. But the lord 


Clarendon, and Whitelock ſay nothing 


that he ſhould ſay, he would not ad- 


eight horſe, ſince he offered to come 
in but with twenty. Clarendon, Tom. 


of this offer of Hotham's, but only 


mit him, though with twenty horſe 
only. Indeed it does not ſeem likely, 
that the king would have ſtood upon 


I. p. 397. Whitelock, p. 57. 
- 4 But they were not ſuffered to go 
out, till after ſome conſultation, Ruſk | 
worth, Tom, IV. p. 568, "3 EA 
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what he did. But Hotham perſiſting in his reſolution, the CHAR. I. 
King offered at laſt to enter with thirty horſe only ©, which 1642. 
was refuſed. In ſhort, about five in the evening, the king Gwynn 


returning to the gate, commanded Hotham once more to 
open it, and upon his refuſal, cauſed him to be proclaimed 
traitor by two heralds he had brought with him. This 
done, he retired to Beverley, where he patſed the night. 
'The next morning, he ſent a herald to Hotham, to ſummon 
him once more to open the gates of Hull, with promiſe of 
pardon for what was paſt, but could not prevail; fo that he 
was forced to return to York. 0 


When it is confidered, the king had formed 2 deſign to Reflections 


ſecure Hull from the time he reſolved to retire from Vork, as 


on t 
Event. 


the lord Clarendon expreſsly owns, one would imagine, T. I. p. 396. 


that at leaſt he had contrived proper means to accompliſh 
the undertaking, the ſucceſs whereof was fo very important. 
But one knows not what to think, when this attempt is ſeen 
to be ſo ill-managed, that it was neither plauſible nor like- 
ly. The king was not ignorant, that Hotham was member 
of the houſe of commons, that the houſe had choſen him 
for the government of Hull, as a man they could confide 
in: that Hotham knew he was to keep the place againft 
the king, however his commiſſion might be worded. And 
yet, he imagines, that this man will be awed by his pre: 
Jence alone, and not dare to deny him entrance with three 
hundred horſe, beſides the train of the two princes already 
admitted: thzt he will ſuffer himſelf to be deprived of his 
Mer upon the bare ſcruple of diſobeying the king, 

e who probably was choſen by the commons as one of the 
leaſt ſcrupulous. IT own, I cannot conceive how the king 
could be adviſed to declare himſelf fo openly in attempting 
to ſeize Hull, and indeed, from that time, all confidence 
intirely vaniſhed. It ſignified nothing to colour this pro- 
ceeding, and to ſay, he had no other deſign than to viſit 
the place and examine the magazine, to know what might 
be taken for the ſervice of Ireland and for arming the Scots, 
who were to ſerve in that country. This was not capable 
of deceiving the parliament, who ſaw but too plainly what 
was the king's deſign, and of what conſequence the execu- 


tion would have been. There were no fewer papers, meſ- Ruiſhwortty, 


ſages, anſwers, replies, about this affair, than about the . 

„ „„ 6 . 

The king was extremely troubled at this diſappointment, 

and ſeeing no other way to palliate his proceedings, be re- 

e e A 4 ſolved 
e Twenty, ſays Clarendon and Whitelock, Ibid. | 


_ * — IS 


CAR. I. ſolved expreſsly to deny, he had ever intended to become 
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1642. maſter of Hull. By this ſuppoſition, he meant to repreſent 
hain Bit John Hotham's action as a manifeſt treaſon, and accord- 
The king ingly demanded an authentic reparation of the parliament, 
Juſtice uon He cited the laws and. ſtatutes which placed in the king the 
Hotham, care of defending the realm, and the command of the forts 
2 24. and magazines. But he conſtantly ſuppoſed the kingdom 

uſhworth, 

IV. p. 567, to be in a ſtate of tranquility, as it was when theſe laws 
56g. were made, which was by no means the caſe, He pretend- 
—_— ed, the forts and magazines were his own proper goods; 
d. and particularly that of Hull, being purchaſed with his own 
money, could not be withheld from him, without rendering 
dis condition worſe than that of his meaneſt ſubject. 
Ruſhworth, But the parliament did not grant theſe ſuppoſitions. They 
IV- T. 57% pretended, that the forts and magazines were committed to 
578, Ke. P 
the king, as a truſt to be employed for the preſervation, and 
not for the deſtruction of the people, and that the king's 
claim to the property of the forts and magazines was ground- 
leſs. It is no wonder, that upon ſuch different principles, 
the papers ſhould abound on both ſides, without producing 
any great effects. The king however had this advantage, 
that the parliament could not evidently prove their aſler- 
tions againſt him, and that the authority aſſumed by both 
| houſes, was founded only on bare ſuſpicions of the king's 
ill-deſigns, which would have rendered it plauſible, had 
they been averr'd. But they did not think proper to wait 
for demonſtrations, to be aſſured of the king's ſecret inten- 
tions. It was enough to have reafons to ſuſpect him, which 
to them appeared ſufficiently ſtrong to oblige them to take 
precautions, which might come too late, in caſe more con- 
vincing proofs were expected. | 
This is the ſubſtance of all the papers publiſhed on both 
ſides, concerning Hull. As I have already inſerted a great 
many*about the mililia, I think it convenient to ſave the 
reader the pains of peruſing thoſe which were publiſhed on 
the preſent affair, and which run upon the ſame principles 
and fuppoſlitions ſo often mentioned. 
The king The parliament openly ſupported Sir John Hotham ; fo 
8 that after many meſſages, declarations, anſwers, and replies, 
. the king had no way left to become maſter of Hull, but by 
May. ſurprife or force. The laſt of theſe ways was not ver 
8 practicable, becauſe he could depend but on a very Goal 
wa” 599 number of troops, and had no artillery, arms, or ammuni- 
tion. It is true, he expected ſome from Holland, but the 
time was very uncertain. And therefore he attempted . 
; 8 take 


W 
take Hull by correſpondence. In the execution of this de- CAR. I. 
ſign, he made uſe of Mr. Beckwith a gentleman of Bever- 1642. 
ley, who had a ſon-in-law, officer in Hull. But this officer =o 
diſcovered the plot to the governor, who was ſo civil as to — 
ſend the king word, he might ſave himſelf the trouble of 
carrying on the contrivance, and at the ſame time ſent an 
expreſs to the parliament. Beckwith retiring to the king 
at York, the parliament diſpatched a meſſenger to ſeize and 
bring him to London: but the meſſenger was not permitted 
to execute his orders. 3 | 
From that time, the king and the parliament prepared The king 
for- war, it being very eaſy to foreſee, they ſhould at laſt — 
be forced to it. But as each ſtood in need of the people to for war, 
bear the expence, ſo each uſed all poſſible endeavours to and firive to 
gain them, by demonſtrating the injuſtice of the contrary people. 
party, and by id i convince them, that their good Ruſhworth, 
was only intended. The parliament pretended, that the . P. 613, 
malignants, by whom the king ſuffered himſelf to be guided, 
had . formed a defign to inſlave the nation, wherein they 
could not ſucceed, but by inflaming the miſunderſtanding 
between the king and the parliament, in order to engage 
them in a civil war, which they hoped would prove ſucceſs- 
ful to the king. This was the parliament's ſuppoſition, from 
whence they inferred, that therefore it was neceſſary to 
prevent by good meaſures the execution of this deſign, and 
to put themſelves in a poſture of defence, in caſe the king 
continued to be directed by theſe malignants. _ 
The king, on his ſide, pretended, that the parliament, 
in feigning to have only in view the good of the kingdom, 
really meant to alter the conſtitution of church and ſtate: 
that they deſigned to aboliſh the regal power, or render the 
king but a ſhadow, whilſt both houſes ſhould. be poſſeſſed 
of the government. He inferred from this ſuppoſition, that 
he vught to expoſe himſelf to the greateſt hazards, rather 
than receive law from his ſubjects, his conſcience and the 
care of the realm, which God had entruſted him with, not 
permitting him to ſuffer the alterations deſigned to be made 
in church and ſtate. Whatever ſecret motives both might 
have, the reaſons they alledged were very plauſible, and 
thoſe who ſought only juſtice, were not a little embarraſſed 
| Which fide to eſpouſe. But the parliament ſeemed to have 
a great advantage over the king, in that their party was 
much more numerous, and the forts and militia in their 
poſſeſſion, with plenty of arms and ammunition, whilſt the 
| King was wholly unprovided. Neyertheleſs, the king was 
FO ALE wen $I 3 , Fe 'f. l 3% 4 © "why _— not 
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Cuar.l. not without hopes. He had, as I have ſaid, privately 
1642. gained colonel Goring governor of Portſmouth. The queen 

—— was now buſy in Holland in procuring artillery, arms, am- 
munition, and ſeveral officers of the Engliſh troops in the 
Dutch ſervice. Moſt of the Yorkſhire gentlemen, the 
largeſt county in England, were for him, and he did not 
queſtjon, but by their means he ſhould engage the whole 
county to declare j in his fayour, With this aſſiſtance, he 
hoped to prevent the parliament, and raiſe a ſufficient num- 
ber of forces to take Hull, before the parliament ſhould be 
able to oppoſe it. He expected alſo, that when he was 
maſter of Hull and Portſmouth, and had received arms from 
Holland, many, who were Rill reſtrained by the fear of 
wanting protection, would openly take his part. More- 
over, he gave private notice to all his friends, that it was 
time to repair to York, and ordered letters to be ſent in his 
name to ſuch members as adhered to him, to abſent them- 
ſelves from the parliament and retire to York, or to other 
places where they could be ſerviceable to him. 

The king All theſe meaſures cou!d not be taken fo privately but the 

fummons all {parliament had ſome information, and therefore the king 

gh or why endeayoured to give them ſome colour, to hinder his deſigns 

Ruſhworth, from being diſcovered. After his diſappointment at Hull, 

IV. p. 615. he ſummoned all the Yorkſhire tenants in chief, to appear 
at York the 2th of May. 

Acommittee Shortly after, both houſes ſent a committee to Vork z 4 

is ſentto under pretence of bringing the king a meſſage about Hull 


hap Bade and the militia, but, in reality, to be ſpies upon his actions. 


ſpite of the The meſſage was the more diſagreeable to him, as after 
king. having returned an anſwer and diſmiſſed the committee, they 


ay" told him, they had orders to ſtay at York. Though it was 
Clarendon, eaſy for him to ſee with what view the parliament had ſent 
T. I. p. 43 this committee, he thought not proper to uſe any violence 

oy to drive them from the city. 
The kings The 12th of May, the gentry of the county being come 
propoſal to to York, his majeſty made a ſpeech to them, wherein he 
werent) proteſted, „That the enjoying of quiet was the chief cauſe 
Ruſhworth, of his coming among them in the North, and not to 
IV. p. 615: “ make that part of the kingdom a ſeat of war, as malice 
bee « would make them believe.“ He added, „ that both 
.cc houſes of parliament did, by their meſſengers, brave him 
& even in Tork; and thaty as his magazine of Hull was 


| going, 
f Ferdinando lord Fairfax, Sir Hugh - Tom. IV. FT To whom the 


Cholmley, Sir Philip Stapleton, and lord aasee ige adds, the lord Howard 
Sir - Wy Cholmley, © Ruſhworth, ' of Eſerick, Tom, I l. p. 403. We 
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& going, directly againſt his will, to be taken from him, CHAR. I. 
5 and the militia to be put in execution againſt law and his 1642. 
« conſent; and laſtly, as Sir John Hotham's treaſon was 
« countenanced, none could blame him for apprehending 
„ danger. Therefore he was reſolved to have a guard, in 
«© which he deſired their concurrence and affiſtance.” _ 4 4 
The Yorkſhire gentry. being variouſly diſpoſed, it was not He receives 
poſſible for the hearers of the king's ſpeech to agree in the four _ 
ſame anſwer. Nay, it is ſaid, ſome violence was uſed by the (7. 
court, to exclude from the debate ſuch as were known to be Ruſhworth, 
oppolite to the king, and that theſe were forced to aſſemble V. p. 616, 
elſewhere, For this reaſon the king received four different 
anſwers to his propoſition, two whereof were favourable, 
and the other two beſought him to hearken to the advice of 
his parliament. The guard however was raiſed, and the 
command thereof given to the prince of Wales s. | 
The king would have alſo removed the courts of juſtice The parlia- 
from Weſtminſter to York, and even ſent a proclamation to 3 
the lord-keeper Littleton for that purpoſe, with orders to from 3 
publiſh it. But the parliament having notice of it, forbad ing thecourts 
him to execute the orders. ä 8 — 2 * 
Serjeant major- general Skippon being an excellent officer, He ſends for 
and the king knowing the parliament deſigned to employ Skippon, 
him, ſent for him to attend him at York. But the parlia- e 
ment gave him orders to the contrary, which Skippon not let him 
obeyed. This doubtleſs was foreſeen by the king, but he 80. May 27. 
was very glad to ſhew that the parliament defired a war, 3 
ſince they ſo haughtily contradicted his orders. 623, 690. 
As matters ſtood between the king and the parliament, a 
war feemed unavoidable, and probably it was determined on 
both fides, The ſole concern was to amuſe the public 
with good or bad reaſons, and try to caſt the blame on 
the oppoſite party. Mean while the king's two anſwers of 
March the gth and the 20th, not being replied to, the par- 
liament was apprehenſive, their ſilence would produce an ill 
effect in the minds of the people. Wherefore they took oc- 
caſion, in anſwering theſe two meſſages, to publiſh a mani- 
feſto, under the name of remonſtrance or declaration, the 
19th of May. As this manifeſto, and the king's anſwer, 
are very proper to inform the reader of the reaſons of both 
parties, or at leaſt of thoſe they alledge to ſupport their 
cauſe and vindicate their conduct, I think it neceſſary to. in- 
ſert theſe two papers, for fear the abridging them may be an 
injury to either. 5 | 
s This guard conſiſted of a troop of about fix hundred men, taken from 
hotſe, and of a regument of foot of the militia, Clarenden, T. I. p. 417. 
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CAR. I. The declaration or remonſirance of the lords and commons in par- 


1642. luament aſſembled, May 19, 1642. 
8 HE infinite mercy and providence of the Almighty 
Ruſhworth, <6 God hath been Ny manifeſted ſince the be- 


Feel 69 . <« pinning of this parliament, in great variety of protections 


de and bleflings, whereby he hath not only delivered us from 


„many wicked plots and defigns, which, if they had taken 


effect, would have brought ruin and deſtruction upon this 
* kingdom; but out of thoſe attempts hath produced divers 
* evident and remarkable advantages to the furtherance of 
< thoſe ſervices, which we have been defirous to perform to 
<< our ſovereign lord the king, and to this church and ſtate, 
in providing for the public peace and proſperity of his 


86 majeſty, and all his realms, which in the preſence of the 


<« ſame all- ſeeing Deity, we proteſt to have been, and ſtill 


© to be, the only end of all our counſels and endeavours, 


« wherein' we have reſolved to continue freed and enlarged 
from all private aims, perſonal reſpects or paſſions what- 
wo r og Ea WH | 
REMARK (1.). It may be preſumed, there were in both 
houſes, many members who acted with fincerity, and be- 
lieved, they really ſerved the public in whatever they did 
againſt the king. But it is hard to conceive, how both 


© houſes, conſiſting of ſo many members, who were ignorant 


of one another's inward ſentiments, could call God to wit- 
neſs, that they acted only by juſt motives, free from paſſion 
and private views. FFF 

In which reſolution we are nothing diſcouraged, al- 


© though the heads of the malignant party, diſappointed 


of that prey, the religion and liberty of this kingdom, 
„which they were ready to ſeize upon and devour before 
<« the beginning of this parliament, have ſtill perſiſted, by 
% new practices, both of force and ſubtilty, to recover the 
« ſame again; for which purpoſe they have made ſeveral at- 


c tempts for the bringing up-of the army; they afterwards | 
“ projected the falſe accufation of the lord Kimbolton and 


© the five members of the houfe of commons, which being 
« in itſelf of an odious nature, they yet ſo far prevailed with 


his majeſty, as to procure him to take it upon himſelf; 


© but when the unchangeable duty and faithfulneſs of the 


« parliament could not be wrought upon by ſuch a fact as 


that, to withdraw any part of their reverence and obedi- 


«ence from his majeſty, they, have, with much art and in- 
duſtry, adviſed his majeſty, to ſuffer divers unjuſt ſcandals 


and 
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* moſt humble and faithful remonſtrances have rather irri- 
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ple, and by their help to deſtroy that which. hath hitherto 
been the only means of their own. preſervation. | 

For this purpoſe, they have drawn his majeſty into the 
northern parts, far from the parliament, that fo falſe ru- 


mours might have time to get credit, and the juſt defences 
of the parliament find a more tedious, difficult, and diſ- 
advantageous accels, after thoſe falſe imputations and flan- 


ders had been firſt rooted in the apprehenſion of his ma- 
jeſty, and his ſubjects; which the more muy to effect, 
they have cauſed a preſs to be tranſported to Vork, from 
whence ſeveral papers and writings of that kind are con- 
veyed to all parts of the kingdom, without the authority 
of the great ſeal, in an unuſual and illegal manner, and 
without the advice of his majeſty's privy-council ; from 
the greater and better part whereof having withdrawn 
himſelf, as well as from his great council of parliament, 
he is thereby expoſed to the wicked and unfaithful coun- 


ſels of ſuch as have made the wiſdom and juſtice of the 


parliament dangerous to themſelves; and this danger they 
labour to prevent, by hiding their own guilt under the 
name and ſhadow of the king, infuſing into him their 


own fears, and as much as in them lies, aſperſing his royal 


perſon, and honour with their own infamy, from both 
which it hath always been as much the care, as it is the 
duty, of the parliament, to preſerve his majeſty, and fix 
the guilt of all evil actions and counſels, upon thoſe who 
have been the authors of them. IS 

„ Amongſt divers writings of this kind, wet 


is lords and 


commons in- parliament, have taken into our conſidera- 


tion two printed papers; the firſt containing a declara- 
tion, which they received from his majeſty, in anſwer of 
that which was preſented to his majeſty from both houſes 


of parliament at Newmarket, the gth of March 1641. 


The other, his majeſty's anſwer to the petition of both 


houſes, preſented to his majeſty at York, the 26th of 


March 1642, both which are filled with harſh cenſures, 
and cauſeleſs charges upon the parliament z concerning 
which, we hold it neceſſary to give ſatisfaction to the 
kingdom, ſeeing we find it very difficult to ſatisfy his ma- 
jeſty, whom, to our great grief, we have found to be ſo 


which evil counſellors have wrought in him, that our 


cc tated 
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cx and imputations upon the parliament, to be publiſhed in Cn. I. 
d his name, whereby they might make it odious to the peo- 1642. 


— 


engaged to, and poſſeſſed by thoſe miſapprehenſions, 
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Cran, I. << tated and imbittered, than any thing allayed. or mitigated 


C 


the ſharp expreſſions, which his majeſty hath been pleaſed 


— * to make in anſwer to them; for the manifeſtation where- 


«© of, and of our own innocency; we deſire that all his 
ce majeſty's loving ſubjects may take notice of theſe parti- 
„ culars. N | e 

« We know no occaſion given by us, which might move 
<< his majeſty to tell us, That in our declaration preſented 
% at Newmarket, there were ſome expreſſions different from 
© the uſual language to princes. | 1 1 155 
„Neither did we tell his majeſty, either in words or in 
effect, That if he did not join with us in an act, which 
<« his majeſty conceived might prove prejudicial and dange- 
“ rous to himſelf and the whole kingdom, we could make 


* 


* 


_ << law without him, and impoſe it upon the people. That 
„ which we defired was, That in regard of the imminent 


% danger of the kingdom, the militia, for the ſecurity of his 


_ << majeſty and his people, might be put under the command 


of ſuch noble and faithful perſons, as they had all cauſe to 
e confide in: and ſuch was the neceſſity of this preſerva- 
< tion, that we declare, That if his majeſty ſhould refuſe to 
< join with us therein, the two houſes of parliament, being 


the ſupreme court, and higheſt council of the kingdom, 


„ were enabled, by their own authority, to provide for the 
<« repulſing of ſuch imminent and evident danger, not by 
any new law of their own making, as hath been untruly 
<«« ſuggeſted to his majeſty, but by the moſt ancient law of 
« this kingdom, even that which is fundamental and eſſen- 
„ tial ky conſtitution and ſubſiſtence of it. 395 

Although we never deſired to encourage his majeſty to 


„ ſuch replies, as might produce any conteſtation betwixt 
him and his parliament, of which we never found better 


effect than Joſs of time, and hindrance of the public af- 
fairs; yet we have been far from telling him, of how lit- 
<« tle value his words would be with us, much leſs when 
e they are accompanied with actions of love and juſtice. 
His majeſty hath more reaſon to find fault with thoſe 


„„ wicked counſellors, who have ſo often bereaved him of 


<< the honour, and his people of the fruit, of many gracious 
„ ſpeeches which he made to them, ſuch as thoſe in the end 
of the laſt parliament ; That on the word of 'a king, and as 
he was à gentleman, he would redreſs the grievances of his 
people, as well out of parliament as in it. Were the ſeatch- 
<<. ing the ſtudies and chambers, yea, the pockets of ſome; _ 
«© both of the nobility and commons, the very next day; 
B | 5 7 « the 
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the commitment of Mr. Bellaſis, Sir John Hotham, and CHAR. I. 
Mr. Crew ; the continued oppreſſions by ſhip- money, coat 1642. 
and conduct-money z with the manifold impriſonments, 


and other vexations thereupon, and other ènſuing viola- 
tions of the laws and liberties of the kingdom, (all which 
were the effects of evil counſel, and abundantly declared 


our general remonſtrance of the ſtate of the 1 1 


actions of love and juſtice, ſuitable to ſuch words as thoſe? 


As gracious was his majeſty*s ſpeech in the beginnin 


cc 


of this parliament : That he was reſelved to put himſelf 


“freely and clearly upon the love and affeftion of his E righfh | 
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ubjeft;, Whether his cauſeleſs complaints and jealouſy, 
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the unjuſt imputations ſo often caſt upon his parliament, 
his denial of their neceſſaty defence by the ordinance of 
the militia, his dangerous abſentinz himſelf from his 
great council, like to produce ſuch a miſchievous diviſion - 
in the kingdom, have not been more ſuitable to other, 
mens evil counſels, than to his own words, will eaſily ap- 

pear to any indifferent judgment. we | 
« Neither have his latter ſpeeches been better uſed and 
preſerved by theſe evil and wicked counſellors. Could 
any words be fuller of love and juſtice, than thoſe in his 


„Anſwer to the meſſage ſent the houſe of commons, the 
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3iſt of December 1641? Ve do engage unto you ſolemnly, 
on the word of a king, that the ſecurity 75 all, and every one 
of you, from violence, is, and ever fall be as mu. h our care, 
as the preſervation of us and our children. And could any 
actions be fuller of injuſtice and violence than that of the 
attorney-general, in falſly accuſing the ſix members of 
parliament, and the other proceedings thereupon, within 
three or four days after that meſſage ? For the full view 
whereof let the declaration made of thoſe proceedings be 
peruſed; and by thoſe inſtances (we could add many 
more) let all the world judge, who deſerves to be taxed 
with diſvaJuing his majeſty's words, they, who have as 
much as in them lies ſtained and ſullied them with ſuch 
foul counſels; or the parliament, who have ever mani- 
felted, with joy and delight, their humble thankfulneſs 
for thoſe gracious words and actions of love and juſtice 


which have been conformable "thereunto. 
„The king is pleaſed to diſavow the having any ſuch 


evil council or counſellors, as are mentioned in” our de- 


claration, to his knowledge; and we hold it our duty, 
humbly to avow there are ſuch, or elſe we muſt ſay, that 


all the ill things done of late in his maieſty's name, have 


©« been 


'\ 
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been done by himſelf, wherein we ſhould neither follow 
the direction of the law, nor the affection of our own 
hearts, which is, as much as may be, to clear his ma- 


* jeſty from all imputation of miſ- government, and to lay 


the fault upon his miniſters; the falſe, accuſing of ſix 
members of parliament ; the juſtifying af maſter ene} 
in that falſe accuſation; the violent coming to the houſe 


of commons; the denial of the militia; the ſharp meſſa- 


bes to both houſes, contrary to the cuſtoms of former 
ings; the long and remote abſence of his majeſty from 
parhament ; the heavy and wrongful taxes upon both 
houſes ; the cheriſhing and countenancing a diſcontented 
party in the kingdom againſt them : theſe certainly are 
the fruits of very ill counſel, apt to put the kingdom in- 
to a combuſtion, to hinder the ſupplies of Ireland, and 
to countenance the proceedings and pretenſions of the 


© rebels there; and the authors of thoſe evil counſels, we 
© conceive, muſt needs be known to his majeſty. And we 


hope our Jabouring with his majeſty to have theſe diſco- 
vered and brought to a juſt cenſure, will not ſo much 
wound his honour, in the opinion of his good ſubjects, 


as his labouring to preſerve and conceal them. 


c And whereas his majeſty ſaith, he could wiſh that his 
own immediate actions, which he avows on his own ho- 
nour, might not be ſo roughly cenſured under that com- 
mon ſtile of evil counſellors: we could alſo heartily wiſh, - 
that we had not cauſe to make that ſtile ſo common: but 
how often and undutiful ſoever theſe wicked counſellors 
fix their diſhonour upon the king, by making his majeſty 
the author of thoſe evil actions, which are the effects of 
their own evil counſels, we his majeſty's loyal and duti- 


ful ſubjects can uſe no other ſtile, n to that 


maxim in the law, The king can do no wrong ; but if any 
ill be committed in matter of ſtate, the council; if in 
matter of juſtice, the judges muſt anſwer for it. 


«© We lay no charge upon his majeſty, which ſhould put 
him upon that apelogy, concerning his faithful and zea- 
lous affection of the proteſtant profeſſion: neither doth 
his majeſty endeavour to clear thoſe in greateſt authority 
about him, by whom (we ſay) that deſign hath been po- 
tently carried on for divers years; and we rather wiſh, 


that the. mexcies of heaven, than the judgments,. may 


be manifeſted upon them; but that there hath been ſuch, 
there are ſo plentiful and frequent evidences, that we be- 


lieve there is none, either proteſtant or papiſt, who bath 


« but 
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had any reaſonable view of the paſſages of latter times,CHAR, I. 
© but either in fear or r hope, did expect a ſudden iſſue of this 425 


5 deſign, 
We have no way tranſereſſcs againſt the at of ab 
<« yion, by remembering the intended war againſt Scotland; 
« as a branch of that deſign to alter religion, by theſe 
« wicked counſels, from which God did then deliver us, 
c which we ought never to forget.“ 
That the rebellion in Ireland was and and cheriſhed 
hy the popiſh and malignant party in England, is not 
<« only affirmed by the rebels, but may be cleared by many 
% other proofs : the ſame rebellious principles of pretended 
c religion, the ſame politic ends, are apparent in both, and 
&« their malicious deſigns and practices are maſked and diſ- 

s guiſed with the ſame falle colour, of their earneſt zeal to 
« vindicate his majeſty's prerogative from the ſuppoſed op- 
c preſſion of the parliament. How much theſe treacherous 
& pretences have been countenanced by ſome evil counſel 
c about his majeſty, may appear in this, That the procla- 
© mation whereby they were declared traitors, was ſo long 
* with-held as to the 2d of January, though the rebellion 
c broke forth in October before, and then no more but 
t forty copies appointed to be printed, with a ſpecial com- 
mand from his majeſty not to exceed that number; and 
e that none of them ſhould be publiſhed, till his majeſty's 
< pleaſure was further ſignified, as by the warrant. appears; 
%a true copy whereof is hereunto added, fo that few only 
© could take notice of it; which was 2 more obſerv- 
<« able, by the late contrary proceedings againſt the Scots 
Who were in a very quick and tharp manner proclaimed z 
and thoſe proclamations forthwith diſperſed, with as much 
„ diligence as might be, through all the kingdom, and or- 
« dered to be read in all churches, ee wah ble 
* prayers and execrations. 

<« Another evidence of favour and countenance to the 
< rebels, in ſome of power about his majeſty, is this, That 
<< they have put forth in his name a cauſeleſs complaint 
„ againſt the parliament, which ſpeaketh the ſame lan- 
*© guage of the parliament which the rebels do, whereby 
* to. raiſe a belief in mens minds, that his majeſty's affec- 
tions are alienated, as well as his perſon is removed from 
that great council; all which doth exceedingly retard the 
* ſupplies of Ireland, and more advance the proceedings of 
the rebels, than any jealouſy or miſapprehenſion, begot- 
ten in his ſubjects, by the declaration of the rebels in- 
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CAR. I.“ junctions of Roſetti, or information of Triſtram White 
1642: comb; ſo that, conſidering the preſent ſtate and tempet 
232 *< of both kingdoms, his royal preſence is far more neceſlary 


cc here than it can be in Ireland, for redemption or protec- 
< tion of his ſubjects there. Tt 

« And whether there be any cauſe of his majeſty's great 
<« indignation, for being reproached to have intended force 
c or threatning to the parliament, we deſire them to con- 
c fider, who fall read our declaration, in which there is 
« no word tending to any ſuch reproach ; and certainly we 
„ have been more tender of his majeſty's honour in this 
& point, than he, whoſoever he was, that did write this 
« declaration, where, in his majeſty's name, he doth call 
God to witneſs, he never had any ſuch thought, or knew. 
of any ſuch reſolution of bringing up the army; which 
&« truly will ſeem ſtrange to thoſe, who ſhall read the depo- 
&« ſition of Mr. Goring, the information of Mr. Percy, and 
& divers other examinations of Mr. Wilmot, Mr. Pollard, 
c and others; the other examinations of captain Legg, Sir 
Jacob Aſhley, Sir John Coniers; and conſider the con- 
% dition and nature of the petition which was ſent unto Sir 
„Jacob Aſhley, under the approbation C. R. which his 
<< majeſty doth now acknowledge to be his own hand; and 
<< being full of ſcandal to the parliament, might have proved 
dangerous to the whole kingdom, if the army ſhould 
“have interpoſed betwixt the king and them, as was de- 
©< fired. 6 a 2 E | nes 

„We do not affirm, that his majeſty's warrant was 
granted for the paſſage of Mr. Jermin, after the defire 
<< of both houſes for reſtraint of his ſervants, but only that 
he did paſs over, after that reſtraint, by virtue of ſuch a 
<< warrant, We know the warrant bears date the day be- 
fore our defire; yet it ſeems ſtrange to thoſe who know 
© how great reſpect and power Mr. Jermin had in court, 
<< that he ſhould begin his journey in ſuch haſte, and in 
<< apparel ſo unfit for travel, as a black ſatten ſuit, and 
<< white boots, if his going away were deſigned the day 
„ before. I JO i | 

„The accufation of the lord Kimbolton, and the five 
<< members of the houſe of commons, is called a breach 
«© of privilege; and truly ſo it was, and a very high one, 
far above any ſatisfaction that hath been yet given: how 
can it be ſaid to be largely ſatisfied, ſo long as his majeſty 
| © Iaboured to preſerve maſter attorney from puniſhment, 
* who was the viſible actor in it; ſo long as his majeſty 
Bt « hath 
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hath not only juſtified him, but by his letters declared, CHaxk. I. 
that it was his duty to accuſe them, and that he would 1642. 
have puniſhed him, if he had not done it; ſo long a 


thoſe members have not the means of clearing their in- 
nocency, and the authors of that malicious charge un- 
diſcovered, though both houfes of parliament have ſeveral 
times petitioned his majeſty to dilcover them, and that 
not only upon grounds of common juſtice, but by act 
of parliament, his majeſty is bound to do it; ſo long as 
the king refuſes to paſs a bill for their diſcharge, alledg- 
ing, That the narrative in that bill is againſt his honour, 
whereby he ſeems ftill to avow the matter of that falſe 
and ſcandalous accuſation, though he deſerts the proſe- 
cution, offering to paſs a bill for their acquittal ; yet with 
intimation, that they muſt deſert. the avowing their own 
innocency, which would more wound them in honour, 
than ſecure them in law. 

„And in vindication of this great privilege of parlia- 
ment, we do not know that we have invaded any pri- 
vilege belonging to his majeſty, as is alledged in this de- 
claration. 3 | 

“ But we look not upon this only in the notion of a 


breach of privilege, which might be, though the accuſa- 


tion were true or falſe, but under the notion of a hein- 
ous crime in the attorney, and all other ſubjects who had 
a hand in it; a crime againſt the law of nature, againſt 
the rules of juſtice, that innocent men ſhould be charged 
with ſo great an offence as treaſon, in the face of the 
higheſt judicatory of the kingdom, whereby their lives 
and eſtates, their blood and honour, are endangered, 
without witneſs, without evidence, without all poſſibi- 
lity of reparation in a legal courſe, yet a crime of ſuch a 
nature, that his majeſty's command can no more war- 
rant, than it can any other acts of injuſtice. It is true, 
that thoſe things which are evil in their own nature, ſuch' 
as falſe teſtimony, or falſe accuſation, cannot be the ſub- 
ject of -any command, or induce any obligation of obedi- 
ence upon any man, by any authority whatſoever ; there- 
fore the attorney in this caſe was bound to refuſe to exe- 
cute ſuch a command, unleſs he had ſome ſuch evidence 
or teſtimony, as might have warranted him againſt the 
parties, and be liable to make ſatisfaction if it ſhould 
prove falſe; and it is ſufficiently known to every man, 
and adjudged in parliament, T hat the king can be neither 
the, relator, informer, or witneſs. If it reſt as it is, 
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CHAR. I.“ without further ſatisfaction, no future parliament can be 


ce ſafe, but that the members may be taken and deſtroyed 


at pleaſure; yea the very principles of government and 


e juſtice will be in danger to be diſſolved. 
Wi. do not conceive, that numbers do make an aſſem- 
& bly unlawful, but when either the end or manner of their 
cc carriage ſhall be unlawful. Divers juſt occaſions might 
„ draw the citizens to Weſtminſter, where many public 
« and private petitions, and other cauſes, were dependin 
<« in parliament; and why that ſhould be found more faulty 
< in the citizens, than the reſort of great numbers every 
« day in the term to the ordinary courts of juftice, we 
&« know not. That thoſe citizens were notoriouſly pro- 
ce voked and aſſaulted at Weſtminſter, by colonel Lunsford, 
& captain Hide, with divers others, and by ſome of the 
<« ſervants of the archbiſhop of York, is ſufficiently proved; 
cc and that afterward they were more vielently wounded, 
& and moſt barbarouſly mangled with ſwords, by the offi- 
& cers and ſoldiers near Whitehall, many of them being 
© without weapons, and giving no cauſe of diftaſte, as ts 
<« likewiſe proved by ſeveral teſtimonies ; but of any ſcan- 
% dalous or ſeditious miſdemeanours of theirs, that might 
<« give his majeity good cauſe to ſuppoſe his own perſon, or 
< thoſe of his royal conſort, or children, to be in apparent 
„ danger, we have had no proof ever offered to either houſe 
and it there had been any complaint of that kind, it is no 
doubt the houſes would have been as forward to join in 
<« an order for the ſuppreſſing ſuch tumults, as they were not 
long before upon another occaſion, when they made an 
© order to that purpoſe. Whereas thoſe officers and ſol- 
* diers, which committed that violence. upon ſo many of 
c the citizens at Whitehall, were cheriſhed and foſtcred in 
his majeſty's houſe : and when, not long after, the com- 
„mon- council of London preſented a petition to his ma- 
jeſty, for reparation of thoſe injuries; his majeſty's an- 
„ ſwer was, (without bearing the proof of the complainants.) 
that if any citizen were wounded or ill-treated, his ma- 
& jeſty was. confidently. affured, that it happened by their 
& own evil and corrupt demeanours. | . 
„We hope it cannot be thought contrary to the duty 
c and wiſdom of a parliament, if many concurring, and 
frequently reiterated and renewed advertiſements from 
„Rome, Venice, Paris, and other parts; if the ſolicita- 
tions of the pope's nuncio, and our own dicontented fu- 
„ gitives, do make us jealous and watchful for the ſafety of 
21 e 
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& the ſtate. And we have been very Careful to make our CHAR. J. 
<« expreſſions thereof fo eaſy and fo plain to the capacity and 1042. 
% underſtanding of the people, that nothing might juſtly yrs 


&« ſtick with them, with reflection upon the perion of his 
& Majeſty. Wherein we appeal to the judgment of any 
ce indifferent perſon, who ſhall read and peruſe our own 
words. We mult maintain the ground of our fears to be 
* of that moment, that we cannot diſcharge the truſt and 
% duty which hes upon us, unleſs we do apply ourſelyes to 
the uſe of thoſe means which the law hath enabled us in 
c caſes of this nature, for the neceflary defence of the 
kingdom; and as his majeſty doth graciouſly declare, the 
<« ]aw-ſhall be the meaſure of his power; ſo do we moſt 
<« heartily profeſs, that we ſhall always make it the rule of 
£ our obedience. 
Prudent omiſſions in the king's anſwer, AD 
« The next point of our declaration was with much cau- 
tion artificially paſſed over by him who drew his majeſty's. 
<« anſwer, it being indeed the foundation of all our miſery, 
« and his majeſty's trouble, that he is pleaſed to hear ge- 
5 neral taxes upon his parliament, without any particular 
charge to which they may give ſatisfaction, and that he 
<« hath often conceived diſpleaſure againſt particular perſons: 
e upon miſinformation ; and although thoſe informations 
have been clearly proved to be falſe, yet he would never 
bring the accuſers to queſtion, which layeth an impoſſi- 
< bility upon honeft men of clearing themſelves, and gives 
<* encouragement unto falſe and unworthy perſons to trou- 
ple with untrue and groundleſs informations; three parti- 
© culars we mentioned in our declaration, which the penner 
* of that anſwer had good cauſe to omit ; the words ſup- 
0 „ poſed to be ſpoken at Kenſington; the pretended articles 
< againſt the queen; and the groundleſs accuſation of the 
* ſix members of parliament, there being nothing to be 
« ſaid ih defence or denial of any of them. 
Concerning his majeſty's defire to join with his parlia- 
ment, and with his faithful ſubjects, in defence of reli- 
„gion, and public good of the kingdom; we doubt nat 


„ but he will do it fully, when evil counſellors ſhall be re- 


„ moved from about him; and until that be, as we have 
* ſhowed before of works, fo muſt we alſo ſay of laws, 
that they cannot ſecure us; witneſs the petition of right, 
© which was followed with ſuch an inundation of illegal 
*© taxes; that we had juſt cauſe to think, that the payment 
** of eight hundred and Ka thouſand pounds was an 
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Crag. I. eaſy burthen to the commonwealth, in exchange or 


them; and we cannot but juſtly think, that if there be 


a 2 continuance of ſuch ill counſellors, and favour to them, 


« they will by ſome wicked device or other, make the bill 
„for the triennial parliament, and thoſe other excellent 
laws mentioned in his majeſty's declaration, of leſs value 
„ than words. | | 

„That excellent bill for the continuance of this parlia- 
© ment was ſo neceſſary, that without it, we could not 
have raiſed ſo great ſums of money for the ſervice of his 
60 majeſty and the commonwealth as we have done, and 
< without which the ruin and deſtruction of the kingdom 


* muſt needs have followed. And we are reſolved, the 


4 gracious favour of his Majeſty expreſſed in that bill, and 
the advantage and ſecurity which thereby we have from 
< being diſſolved, ſhall not encourage us to do any thing, 
<< which otherwiſe had not been fit to have been done. 
And we are ready to make it good before all the world, 
< that although his majeſty hath paſſed many bills very 
e advantageous for the ſubject, yet in none of them have 
& we bereaved his majeſty of any juſt, neceſlary, or profit- 


able prerogative of the crown. We fo earneſtly deſire 


< his majeſty's return to London, for that upon it, we con- 
<« ceive, depends the very ſafety and being of both his king- 
« doms: and therefore we muſt proteſt, that as for the 
c time paſt, neither the government of London, nor any 
cc laws of the land, have loſt their life and force for his ſe- 

* curity; ſo for the future, we ſhall be ready to do or fay, 
any thing that may ſtand with the duty or honour of a 
6 parliament, which may raiſe a mutual confidence betwixt 
< his majeſty and us, as we do wiſh, and as the affairs of 
ce the kingdom do require. 

Thus far the anſwer to that which is called his ma- 
& jeſty's declaration, hath led us. Now we come to that 
« which is intitled, His maje/ty's anſwer to the petition of both 
& houſes, preſented to him at York the 26th of March 1642. 


In the beginning whereof his majeſty witheth, that our 


ce privileges on all parts were ſo ſtated, that this way of 
6 correſpondency might be preſerved with that freedom 
& which hath been uſed of old. We know nothing intro- 
5© duced by us that gives any impediment hereunto ; neither 
< have we affirmed our privileges to be broken, when his 
«© majeſty denies us any thing, or gives us a reaſon why he 
„cannot grant it, or that thoſe who adviſed ſuch denial, 
5 were enemies to "we peace of 22 kingdom, and favour- 
x Fes . 


F* ers of the Iriſh N in which aſperſion, that is Ca 


« turned into a general aſſertion, which in our votes is ap- 1042. 
« plied to a particular caſe; wherefore we muſt maintain 


« our votes, that thoſe who adviſe his majeſty to contra- 
dict that which both houſes, in the queſtion concerning 
& the militia, had declared to be law and command, it 
e ſhould not be obeyed, is a high breach of privilege ; and 
© that thoſe who adviſed his majeſty to abſent himſelf from 
ce his parliament, are enemies to the peace of the kingdom, 
© and juſtly to be ſuſpected to be favourers of the rebellion 
« in Ireland. The reaſons of both are evident, becauſe in 
ce the firſt there is as great a derogation from the truſt and 
ce authority of parliament; and in the ſecond, as much ad- 
vantage to the proceedings and hopes of the rebels as 
% may be: and we hold it a very cauſeleſs imputation upon 
<« the parliament, that we have herein any way impeached, 
much leſs taken away, the freedom of his majeſty's vote, 
«© which doth not import a liberty for his majeſty to deny 
any thing, how neceſſary ſoever, for the preſervation of 
ce the kingdom, much leſs a licence to evil counſellors, to 
<« adviſe any thing, though never ſo deſtructive to his ma- 
« jeſty and his people. (2.) | 
REM. (2.) I do not think it was ever decided to what 
acts the king may, or may not, deny his aſſent. So there 
ariſes an inexhauſtible fountain of diſputes, when the king 
and parliament do not agree. Se | 
„ By the meſlage of the 20th of January, his majeſty 
« did propound to both houſes of parliament, that they 
c would with all ſpeed fall into a ſerious conſideration of all 
< thoſe particulars, which they thought neceſſary, as well 
„for the upholding and maintaining his majeſty's juſt and 
„ regal authority, and for the ſettling his revenue, as for the 
<< preſent and future eſtabliſhing our privileges, the ſree and 
quiet enjoying our eſtates, . A liberties of our perſons, 
< the ſecurity of the true religion profeſſed in the church of 
England, and the ſettling of ceremonies in ſuch a manner 
«© as may take away all juit offence, and digeſt it into one 
entire body. | . | 
To that point of upholding and maintaining his royal 
© authority, we ſay, nothing hath been done to the pre- 
„ judice of it, that ſhould require any new proviſion : to 
< the other of ſettling the revenue, the parliament hath no 
© way abridged or diſordered his juſt revenue; but it is 
<« true that much waſte and confuſion of his majeſty's eſtate 
„ bath been made by thoſe evil and unfaithful miniſters, 
8 n „ whom 
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| Char: I.“ whom he hath employed in the managing of it, whereby 
1642. „ his on ordinary expences would have been diſappointed, 
ny and the ſafety of the kingdom more endangered, if the 


ce partiament had not in ſome meaſure provided for his 
„% houthold, and for ſome of the forts, more than they 
„were bound to do; and they are ſtill willing to ſettle ſuch 
a revenue upon his majeſty, as may make him live roy- 
ally, plentitully, and ſafely; but they cannot in wiſdom 
« and fidelity to the common-wealth do this, till he ſhall 
„ chuſe ſuch counſellors and officers as may order and diſ- 
<« poſe it to the public good, and not apply it to the ruin 
and deſtruction of his people, as heretofore it hath been. 
„ But this and the other matters concerning ourſelves, be- 
ing works of great, importance, and full of intricacy, will 
* require ſo long a time of deliberation, that the kingdom 
might be ruined before we ſhould effect them. Where- 
fore we thought it neceſſary, firſt to be ſuiters to his ma- 
* jeſty, ſo to order the mil:tia, that the kingdom being ſe- 
„ cured, we might with more eaſe and ſafety apply our- 
<« ſelves to debate of that meſſage wherein we have been 
6 interrupted by his majeſty's denial of the ordinance con- 
„ cerning the ſame, becauſe it would have been in vain for 
© us to labour in other things, and in the mean time to 


< leave ourſelves naked to the malice of ſo many enemies 


© both at home and abroad; yet we have not been altoge- 
< ther negligent of thoſe things which his majeſty is pleaſed 
<« to propound in that meſſage: we have agreed upon a 
«© book of rates in a larger proportion than hath been grant- 


«ed to any of his majeſty's predeceſſors, which is a con- 


c ſiderable ſupport of his majeſty's public charge; and 
© have likewiſe prepared divers propoſitions and bills for 
% preſervation of our religion and liberties, which we in- 
<« tend ſhortly to preſent to his majeſty, and to do whatſo- 


© ever is fit for us to make up this unpleaſant breach be- 


ce twixt his majeſty and his parliament. _ 
e Whereas divers exceptions are here taken concernin 
e the militia ; firſt, that his majeſty never denied the thing, 
& but accepted the perſons (except for corporations) only 
& that he denied the way. To which we anſwer, that that 
ec exception takes off London, and all other great towns 
F and cities, which makes a great part of the kingdom; 
% and for the way of ordinance it is ancient, more {peedy, 
more eafily alterable, and in all theſe and other reſpects, 
% more proper and more applicable to the preſent occaſion, 
* than a bill which his majeſty calls the only good old way 
| 3 98 7: of 
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ther his majeſty's royal predeceſſors, nor our anceſtors 
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« of impoſing upon the ſubjects. It ſhould ſeem that nei- CAR. I. 


1642. 


have heretofore been of that opinion; 37 Ed. 3. we find - 


this record, The chancellor made declaration 4 the challenge 
F the parliament ; the king deſires to know the griefs of his 
&* ſubjetts, and to redreſs enormities. The laſt day of the par 
© lament, the king demanded of the whole eſtates, whether they 
* would have ſuch things as they agreed on, by way of ordinance 
& or flatute®? who anſwered, by way of ordinance ; for that 
cc they might amend the ſame at their pleaſure, and ſo it was. 

ce But his majeſty objects further, that there is ſomewhat 
< in the preface, to which he could not conſent with juſtice 
<& to his honour and innocence, and that thereby he is ex- 
ce cluded. from any power in the diſpoſing of it. Theſe 
c objections may ſeem ſomewhat, but indeed will appear 
c nothing, when it ſhall be conſidered, that nothing in the 
<< preamble lays any charge upon his majeſty, or in the 
© body of the ordinance, that excludes his royal authority 
< in the diſpoſing or execution of it: but only it is pro- 
<« vided, that it ſhould be ſignified by both houſes of par- 
<« liament, as that channel through which it will be beſt 
c derived, and moſt certainly to thoſe ends for which it is 

intended, and let all the world judge, whether we have 
not reaſon to infift upon it, that the ſtrength of the king- 
dom ſhould rather be ordered according to the direction 


cc or advice of the great council of the land, equally in- 


< truſted by the king, and by the kingdom, than that the 
<« ſafety of the king, parliament, and kingdom, ſhould be 
<< left at the devotion of a few unknown counſellors, many 
6 of them not intruſted at all by the king in any public 
© way, and not at all confided in by the kingdom. 

« We wiſh the danger were not immineat, or not itil] 
continuing, but cannot conceive, that the long time ſpent 
in this debate is evidence ſufficient that there was no ſuch 
5 neceflity ar danger, but a bill might eaſily have been pre- 
„ pared; for when many cauſes do concur to the danger of 
<< a ſtate, the interruption of any one may hinder the 


<« execution of the reſt, and yet the deſign be ſtill kept on 


foot for better opportunities. Who knows whether the 
© ill ſuccefs of the rebels in Ireland had not hindered the 


ce inſurreQion of the papiſts here? whether the preſervation 
of the ſix. members of the parliament falfely accuſed, 


<« hath not prevented that plot of the breaking the neck 


* of the parliament, of which we were informed from. 


France, not long before they were accuſed ? yet ſince his 


«© majeſty 
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& majeſty hath been pleaſed to expreſs his pleaſure rather 
© for a bill than an ordinance, and that he ſent in one for 
ce that purpoſe, we readily entertained it, and with ſome 
« ſmall and neceſſary alterations, ſpeedily paſſed the ſame ; 
<« but, cantrary to the cuſtom of parliament, and our expec- 
<« tations grounded upon his majeſty's own invitation of us 
ce to that way, and the other reaſons manifeſted in our de- 
ce claration concerning the militia of the 5th of May, inſtead 
<« of his royal aſſent, we met with an abſolute refuſal. 

If the matter of theſe our votes of the 15th and 16th 
* of March, be according to law, we hope his majeſty will 
e allow the ſubjects to be bound by them, becauſe he hath 
c ſaid, he will make the law the rule of his power; and if 


c the queſtion be, whether that be law which the lords and 


commons have once declared to be ſo, who ſhall be the 
judge? not his majeſty; for the king judgeth not of 
ce matters of law, but by his courts ; and his courts, though 


e fitting by his authority, expect not his aſſent in matters 


< of law: nor any other courts, for they cannot judge in 
ce that caſe, becauſe they are inferior; no appeal lying to 
ce them from parliament, the judgment whereof is, in the 
c eye of the law, the king's judgment in his higheſt court; 
c though the king in his perſon be neither preſent nor aſ- 
cc ſenting thereunto. (3. > 

REM. (3.) I obſerved elſewhere, the defect of this rea- 
ſoning, which is a mere fallacy, grounded upon the equi- 
vocal word parliament. For under colour, that in a certain 
ſenſe, the two houſes alone are called the parliament, they 
aſſume here to themſelves the rights belonging ſolely to the 
parliament compoſed of king, lords, and commons. 

„The votes at which his majeſty takes exceptions, are 
BY R 

&« That the king*s abſence ſo far remote from the parliament, 
& 7s not only an obſtruttion, but may be a dgſtruction to the af 
fairs of Ireland. 1 

«© That when the lords and commons ſhall declare what the 
& law of the land is, to hade this not only queſtioned and contro- 
<< verted, but contradicted, and a command that it fhould not be 


* aobeyed. is a high breach of the privilege of parliament. 


&« That thoſe perſons that adviſed his majeſty to abſent him- 
« ſelf from the parliament, are enemies to the peace of the king- 
* dom, and juſtly may be ſuſpected to be favourers of the rebellion 
&< in Ireland. „ 555 1 

&« That the kingdom hath been of late, and ſtill is, in ſo im- 
„ minent danger, both from enemies abroad, and a popiſh and. 
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ec diſcontented party at home, that there is an urgent and in- CHAR. L 
ce evitable neceſſity of putting his majeſly's ſubjefts into a +, th 1642. 


T of ** for the ſafeguard both of his majefly and hi.. 


40 peo 

0 2 the lords and commons fully apprehending this dan ger, 
<« and being ſenſible of their o70n duty, to provide a uitabls 
prevention, have in ſeveral petitions addreſſed themſelves to 
&« his majeſty, for the ordering and diſpoſing of the militia of 
ce the kingdom, in ſuch a way as was agreed upon by the wiſ- 
&« dom of both houſes, to be moſt effettual and proper for the 
ce preſent exigents of the kingdom, yet could not obtain it; but 
&« his majeſty did ſeveral times refuſe to give his royal afſent 
„ thereunto. 

Sat in this caſe of extreme danger, and his majeſly's re- 
e fuſal, the ordinance of parliament agreed upon by both houſes 
“e for the militia, doth oblige the people, and ought to be obeyed 
&« by the fundamental laws of this kingdom. 

« By all which it doth appear, that there is no colour 
ce that by this tax we go about to introduce a new law, 
% much leſs to exerciſe an arbitrary power, but indeed to 
< prevent it; for this law. is as old as the kingdom, that the 
<« kingdom muſt not be without a means to preſerve itſelf; 
ce which that it may be done without confuſion, this nation 
<« hath intruſted certain hands with a power to provide, in 
& an orderly and regular way, for the good and ſafety of 
„ the whole; which power, by the conſtitution of this 
00 kingdom, is in his majeſty and in his parliament together. 
<« Yet ſince the prince, being but one perſon, is more ſub- 
<« ject to accidents of nature "and chance, whereby the com- 
ce monwealth may be deprived of the fruit of that truſt 
« which was in part repoſed in him; in caſes of ſuch ne- 
ce ceflity, that the kingdom may not be inforced preſently 
t to return to its firſt principles, and every man left to do 
<« what is right i in his own eyes, without either guide or 
<« rule, the witdom of this ſtate hath intruſted the houſes of 
e parliament with a power to ſupp!y what ſhall be wanting ; 
don the part of the prince; as is evident by the conſtant 
c cuſtom and practice thereof in caſes of nonage, natural 
ce diſability, and captivity; and the like reaſon doth and 
ce muſt hold for the exerciſe of the ſame power in ſuch caſes, 
< where the royal truſt cannot be, or is not diſcharged, and 
<« that the kingdom runs an evident or imminent danger 
66 thereby ; which danger having been declared by the lords 
and commons in 9 there needs not the autho- 
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nB. I. c rity of any perſon of court to affirm ; nor is itin the power | 


of any perſon or court to revoke that judgment. (4.) 


8 REM. (4.) All theſe reaſonings of both houſes are founded 


upon the ſuppoſition of an, imminent danger. When they 
come to give proofs of the reality of this danger, they al- 
ledge only ſuſpicions, whereof they explain the cauſes. After 
which they affirm the danger to be real, becauſe they have. 
declared it ſo, and becauſe there is no ſuperior authority to 
contradict their judgment. But this declaration does not 
make the danger real, if it be not ſo indeed. It is eaſy 
therefore to perceive, by their way of proceeding, that they 
are embarraſſed by this article. 

«© We know the king hath ways enough in his ordi- 
< nary courts of juſtice to puniſh ſuch ſeditious pamphlets 
and ſermons, as are any ways prejudicial to his rights, 
ce honour and authority; and if any of them have been fo 
<« inſolently violated and vilified, his majeſty's own council 
ce and officers have been to blame, and not the parliament, 
« We never did reſtrain any proceedings of this kind in 
<< other courts, nor refuſe any fit complaint to us. The 
e Proteſtation protefled was reterred by the commons houſe 
<< to a committee, and the author being not produced, the 
< printer was committed to priſon, and the book voted by 
< that committee to be burnt; but fir Edward Deering, 
«© who was to make that report of the votes of that com- 
<© mittee, negleCted to make it. The Apprentices Prote/ta- 
c fion was never complained of; but the other ſeditious 
„ pamphlet (To your Tents, O Iſrael) was once queſti- 
< oned, and the full proſecution of it was not interrupted 
by any fault of either houſe, whoſe forwardneſs to do his 
<< majeſty all right therein, may plainly appear, in that a 
< committee of lords and commons were purpoſely appoint- 
c ed to take ſuch informations as the king's council ſhould 
ce preſent, concerning ſeditious words, practices, or tumults, 
„ pamphlets or ſermons, tending to the derogation of his 
c majeſty's rights or prerogative ; and his council were 
< enjoined by that committee to enquire and preſent them; 
<< who ſeveral times met thereupon, «and received this an- 
<« ſwer and declaration from the king's council, That they 
&« knew of no ſuch thing as yet. 

If his majeſty had uſed the ſervice of ſuch a one in 
<< penning this anſwer, who underſtood the laws and go- 
<« yernment of this kingdom, he would not have thought 
< it legally in his power to deny his parliament a guard, 
when they ſtood in need of it, ſince every ordinary court 

& hath 
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© hath it; neither would his majeſty, if he had been well CHAR. J. 


«informed of the laws, have refuſed ſuch a guard as they 
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“ deſired, it being in the power of interior courts to com- 


« mand their own guard; neither would he have impoſed 
« upon them ſuch a guard, under a coramander which they 
e could not confide in; which is clearly againſt the privi- 
« leges of parliament, and of which they found very dan- 
« gerous effects, and therefore deſired to have it diſcharged. 
| „ But ſuch a guard, and ſo commanded, as the houſes of 
« parliament deſired, they could never obtain of his ma- 
jeſty; and the placing of a guard about them, contrary 
to their deſire, was not to grant a guard to them, but in 
« effect, to ſet one upon them. All which conſidered ; 
<« we believe in the judgments of any indifferent perſons, it 
„will not be thought ſtrange, if there were a more than 
ee ordinary reſort of people at Weſtminſter, of ſuch as came 
« willingly of their own accord to be witneſſes and helpers 
« of the ſafety of them, whom all his majeſty's good ſub- 
« jects are bound to defend from violence and danger; or 
« that ſuch a concourſe as this, they carrying themſelves 
« quietly and peaceably (as they did) ought, in his majeſty's 
e apprehenſion, or can, in the interpretation of the law, 
e be held tumultuary and ſeditious. 
% When his majeſty, in that queſtion of violation of the 
« laws, had expreſſed the obſervation of them indefinitely, 
e without any limitation of time, although we never ſaid 
< or thought any thing that might look like a reproach. to 
<«< his majeſty, yet we had reaſon to remember that it had 
<« been otherwiſe, leſt we ſhould ſeem to deſert our former 
<« complaints and proceedings thereupon, as his majeſty doth 
** ſeem but little to like or approve of themg for although 
<< he doth acknowledge here, that great miſchief that grew 
<« by that arbitrary power then complained of, yet fuch are 
< continually preferred and countenanced as were friends 
or favourers, or related unto the chief authors and actors 
c of. that arbitrary power, and of thoſe falſe colours, ſug- 
<« peſtions of imminent danger and neceflity, whereby they 
did make it plauſible unto his majeſty. And on the other 
„e fide, ſuch as did appear againſt them, are daily diſcoun- 
ce tenanced and diſgraced ; which, whilſt it ſhall be ſo, we 
„have no reaſon to judge the diſcaſe to be yet killed and 
<« dead at root, and therefore no reaſon to bury it in obli- 
« vion. And whilſt we behold. the ſpawns of thoſe miſ- 
% chievous principles cheriſhed. and foſtered. in that new 
generation of counſellors, friends and abetters of the for- 
mer 
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Crna. I.“ mer, or at leaſt, concurring with them in their malig- 
1642. nancy againſt the proceedings of the parliament, we 
3 cannot think ourſelves ſecure from the like or a worſe 
danger. 4) | . | 
« And here the penner of this anſwer beſtows an admo- 
<< nition upon the parliament, bidding us take heed we fall 
© not upon the ſame error, upon the ſame ſuggeſtions. But 
<© might have well ſpared this, till he could have ſhewed 
< wherein we had exerciſed any power, otherwiſe than by 
„ the rule of the law, or could have found a more authen- 
© tic or higher judge in matters of law, than the high 
© court of parliament. | 
It is declared in his majeſty's name, that he is reſolved 
© to keep the rule himſelf, and to his power to require the 
<< ſame of all others. We muſt needs acknowledge, that 
* ſuch a reſolution is like to bring much happineſs and 
c blefling to his majeſty, and all his kingdom; yet with 
„ humility we muſt confeſs, we have not the fruit of it, 
in that caſe of my lord Kimbolton, and the other five 
© members, accuſed contrary to law, both common law and 
© the ſtatute law, and yet remain unſatisfied ; which caſe 
vas remembered in our declaration, as a ſtrange and un- 
heard of violation of our laws. But the penner of this 
„ anſwer thought fit to paſs it over, hoping that many 
| cc would read his majeſty's anſwer, (which hath been fo 
= carefully diſperſed) which would not read our declaration. 
„ Whereas after our ample thanks and acknowledge- 
| © ment of his majeſty's favour in paſſing many good bills, 
e wwe ſaid, that truth and neceſſity inforced us to add this, 
<« that in or about the time of paſling thoſe bills, ſome de- 
cc ſign or other hath been on foot, which, if it had taken 
* ect, would not only have deprived us of the fruit of 
cc thoſe bills, but would have reduced us to a worſe condi- 
e tion of confuſion, than that wherein the parliament found 
us. It is now told us, that the king muſt be moſt ſen- 
ce ſible of what we caſt upon him, for requital of thoſe 
„ good bills; whereas, out of their uſual tenderneſs of his 
< majeſty's honour, we did not mention him at all: but 
6 ſo injurious are thoſe wicked counſellors to the name and 
< honour of their maſter and ſovereign, that, as much as 
© they can, they lay their own infamy and guilt upon his 
4 ſhoulders. | 5 
„ Here God is alſo called to witneſs his majeſty's up- 
ce right intentions at the paſſing of thoſe laws; this we 
«© will not queſtion, neither did we give any * ar 
s MCA 
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et ſuch a ſolemn aſſeveration as this is. The devil is like- CHAR. I. 
ce wiſe defied to prove, there was any deſign with his ma- 1642. 
« jeſty's knowledge or privity. This might well have bee 
& ſpared, for we ſpoke nothing of his majeſty: but ſince we 
« are fo far taxed, as to have it affirmed, that we laid a 
& notorious and falſe imputation upon his majeſty, we have 
<« thought it neceſſary, for the juſt defence of our own in- 
t nocency, to cauſe the oaths and examinations which had 
ce been taken concetning the deſign, to be publiſhed in a 
&« full narration; for ſatisfaction of all his majeſty's ſubjects; 
% out of which we ſhall now ofter ſome few patticulars, 
« whereby the world may judge, whether we could have 
'« proceeded with more tenderneſs towards his majeſty than 
« we have done. Mr. Goring confeſſeth, that the king 
<« firſt aſked him, whether he was engaged in any cabal 
© concerning the army? and commanded him to join with 
« Mr. Percy and Mr. Jermin, and fome others, whom they 
% ſhould find within at Mr. Percy's chamber; where they 
took the oath of ſecrecy, and then debated of a deſign 
% propounded by Mr. Jermin, to ſecure the Tower, and 
c to conſider of bringing up the army to London, and cap- 
e tain Legg confeſſed, he had received the draught of a 
« petition in the king's preſence ; and his majeſty acknow- 
&« ledged it was from his own hand: and whoſoever reads 
e the ſum of that petition, as it was proved by the teſti- 
© -mony of Sir Jacob Aſtly, Sir John Coniers, and captain 
_ © Legg, will eafily perceive ſome points in it, apt to beget 
„in them ſome diſcontent againſt the parliament. And 
can any man believe, there was no deſign in the accuſa- 
4 tion of the lord Kimbolton, and the reſt, in which his 
«© majeſty doth avow himſelf to be both a commander and 
an actor? theſe things being ſo, it will eaſily appear to 
* be as much againſt the rule of prudence, that the penner 
of this anſwer ſhould entangle his majeſty in this un- 
e neceſſary apology ;- as it is againſt the rules of juſtice, 
that any reparation from us ſhould be either yielded or 
% demanded. 1 be 
It is profeſſed in his majeſty's name, that he is truly 
<< {enfible of the burdens of his people, which makes us 
hope, that he will take that courſe which will be moſt 
& eftectual to eaſe them of theſe burdens ; that is, to join 
* with his parliament in preſerving the peace of the king- 
dom; which by his abſence from them hath been much 
endangered, and which, by hindering the voluntary ad- 
e venturers for the recovery of Ireland, and diſabling the 
8 e ſubjects 
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Crar. I. “ ſubjects to diſcharge the great tax laid upon them, is like 
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<« to make the war much more heavy to the kingdom. And 


for his majcſty's wants, the parliament hath been no cauſe 


&« of them; we have not diminiſhed his juſt revenue, but 
c have much eaſed his public charge, and ſomewhat his 
private. And we ſhall be ready, in a parliamentary way, 


to ſettle his revenue, in fuch an honourable proportion; 


« as may be anſwerable to both, when be ſhall put himſelf 
* into ſuch a poſture of government, that his ſubjects may 


be ſecure to enjoy his juſt protection tor their religion, 
« laws, and liberties. 


We never refuſed his majeſty's gracious offer of a free 
<« and general pardon, only we ſaid it could be no ſecurity 


<< to our preſent fears and jealouſies: and we gave a rea- 


« fon for it, that thoſe fears did not ariſe out of any guilt of 


& our own actions, but out of the evil deſigns and attempts 


<« of others; and we leave it to the world to judge, whether 
& we herein have deſerved ſo heavy a tax and exclamation, 
&« (That it was a firange world, when princes proffered favours 
are counted reproaches; ſuch are the words of his majeſty's 
6c « aniwer) who do eſteem. that offer as an act of princely 

„grace and bounty, which, ſince this parliament began; 
&« we have humbly deſired we might obtain, and do. ſtill 
& hold. it neceſſary and advantageous for the generality of 
the ſubjects, upon whom theſe taxes and ſubſidies lie 
<< heavieſt ; but we ſee, upon every occaſion, how unhappy 
c we are in his majeſty's py ſagprabeaſions of our words and 
&« actions. 

We are fully of the king s mind, as it is here declezeds 
te that he may reſt ſo ſecure of the affections of his ſub- 
& jects, that he ſhould: not ſtand in need of foreign force to 


<< preſerve. him from oppreſſion, and are confident, that he 


« ſhall never want an abundant evidence of the good wiſhes 
sand aſſiſtance of his whole kingdom, eſpecially if he ſhall 
<< be pleaſed to hold to that gracious reſolution, of building 
& upon that ſure foundation, the law of the land: but 
why his majeſty ſhould take it ill, that we having re- 
„ ceived information ſo deeply concerning the 2.5 of - the 
& kingdom, ſhould think them fit to be conſidered of, we 
* cannot conceive ; for although the name of the perſon 


„was unknown, yet that which was more ſubſtantial. to 


<< the probability of the report was known (that is) that 
he was ſervant to the lord Digby, who in his pgeſump- 
< tious letters to the queen's majeſty, and other letters to 
Sir Lewis Dives, had intimated ſome wicked propoſition, 

& ſuitable 
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cc ſuitable to that information; but that. this ſhould requireCnan., ! 
« reparation, we hold it as "es from juſtice as it is trom- 16412. 
<« truth, that we have mixed any malice with theſe rumours, w—,,- 


<< thereby to feed the fears and Jealouſies of the people. 

It is athrmed, his majeſty is driven (but not by us yet) 
« from us; perchance hereafter, if there be opportunity 
<« of gaining more credit, there will not be wanting who 
« will ſuggeſt unto his majeſty, that it is done by us. And 
<« if his majeſty were driven from us, we hope it was not 
„ by his own fears, but by the fears of the lord Digby, 
« and his retinue of Cavaliers (5); and that no fears of 
« any tumultuary violence but of their juſt puniſhment for 
<« their manifold inſolence, and intended violence againſt 
<« the parliament. 
REM. (5). By the lord Digby" s cavaliers were meant the 
officers and gentlemen who afiembled at Whitehall, to guard 
the king, in the head of whom was the lord Digby. I do 
not believe, that when this declaration was publiſhed, the 
term Cavaliers was commonly uſed to denote the royal party. 
Perhaps this word, uſed here by the parliament, was the 
occaſion of calling the king's party Cavaliers, as the parlia- 
ment's adherents were named Round-heads. Theſe two 
names were afterwards changed into Tories and Whigs. 

„And this is expreſied by the lord Digby himſelf, when 
he told thoſe cavaliers, that the principal cauſe of his ma- 
<< jeſty's going out of town, was to tave them ſrom being 
„ trampled in the dirt; but of his majeſty's perſon there 
„ was no cauſe of fear in the greateſt heat of his people's 
60 indignation, after the accuſation, and his majeſty's vio- 
« Jent coming to the houſe ; there was no ſhew of any evil 
© intention againſt his rega] perſon, of which there can be 
no better evidence than this, that he came the next day 
without a guard into the city, where he heard nothing 
but prayers and petitions, no threatnings nor irreverent 
** ſpeeches, that might give him any juſt occaſion of. fear, 
* that we have heard of, or that his majeſty expreſt : for 
he ſtaid near a week aſhes at Whitehall, in a ſecure and 
e peaceable condition, whereby we are induced to believe, 
that there is no difficulty or doubt at all, but his majeſty's 
e reſidence near London, may be as ſafe as in any part ot 
the kingdom. We are molt. aſſured of the faith/ulnels 
of the city and | ſuburbs; and for ourſelves, we ſhall 
& quicken the vigour of the laws, the induſtry of the ma- 
<< giſtrates, the authority of the parliament, for the ſup- 
<< prefling of all tumultuary infolence- whatſoever, and far 

8 uf 
Vox. X. C © the 
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CAR. I.“ the vindicating of his honour from all inſupportable and 


<« ſtrange we ſhould be fo long aſunder, it can be nothing 
« elſe but evil and malicious counſel, miſrepreſenting our 
&* carrizge to him, and indiſpoſing his favour to us: and 
ec as it ſhall be far from us, to take any advantage of his 
<< majeſty's ſuppoſed ſtraits, as to defire, much leſs to com- 
cc pel, him to that which his honour or intereſt may render 
<« unpleaſant and grievous to him; ſo we hope, that his 
<< majeſty will not make his. own underftanding or reaſon 
ac the rule of his government, but will ſuffer himſelf to be 
« affiſte& with a wife and prudent council, that may deal 
« faithfully betwixt him and his people; and that he wil} 
„remember, that his reſolutions do concern kingdoms, and 
therefore ought not to be moulded by his own, much Jefs 
© by any other private perſon, which is not alike propor- 
<< tionable to ſo great a truſt. And therefore we ſtill deſire 
% and hope, that his majeſty will not be guided by his own 
« underſtanding, or think thoſe courſes, ſtraits, and neceſ- 
„ ſities, to which he ſhall be adviſed by the wifdom of both 
„ houſes of parliament, which are the eyes in this politic 
„ body, whereby his majeſty is, by the conſtitution of this 
« kingdom, to diſcern the differences of thoſe things which 
„concern the public peace and fafety thereof. e 
We have given his majeſty no eauſe to Tay, that we 
do meanly value the diſcharge of his public duty. What- 
e ſoever acts of grace or juſtice have been done, they pro- 
«'ceed from his majeſty by the advice and counſel of his 
& parliament; yet we have, and ſhall always anfwer them 
« with conſtant gratitude, obedience, and affection: And 
4c although many things have been done ſince this partia- 
ment, of another nature, yet we ſhall not ceaſe to deſire 
s the continued protection of almighty God upon his ma- 
« jeſty; and moſt humbly petition him, to caſt from him 
< all thoſe evil and contrary counſels, which have, in many 

_ < particulars formerly mentioned, much detracted from the 
© honour of his government, the happineſs of his own 


* 


*< eſtate, and proſperity of bis people. « And 
My ; | , 
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« And having paſſed ſo many dangers: from abroad, ſo CHR. I. 


©« many conſpiracies at home, and brought on the public 


« work ſo far, through the 2 dichculties that ever - 
c ſtood in oppolition to a parliament, to ſuch a degree f 


ce ſucceſs, that nothing ſeems to be left in our way, able 
ce to hinder the full accompliſhment of our defires and en- 
e deavours of the public good; unleſs God in his juſtice 
« do ſend ſuch a grievous curſe upon us, as to turn the 
ce ſtrength of the kingdom againſt itſelf, and to effect that 
« by their own folly and credulity, which the power and 
« ſubtilty of their and our enemies could not attain, that is, 
ce to divide the people from the parliament, and to make 
« them ſerviceable to the ends and aims of thoſe who would 
« deſtroy them. Therefore we deſire the kingdom to take 
c notice of this laſt and moſt deſperate and miſchievous 
c plot of the malignant party, that is acted and proſecuted 
<« in many parts of the kingdom, under plauſible notions of 
ce ſtirring them up to a care of preſerving the. King's pre- 
6 rogative, maintaining the diſcipline of the church, up- 
&© holding and continuing the reverence and ſolemnity of 
« God's ſervice, and encouraging of learning. And upon 
<« theſe grounds, divers mutinous petitions have been framed 
ce in London, Kent, and other counties, and ſundry of his 
ce majeſty's ſubjects have been ſolicited to declare them- 
<« ſelves for the king againſt the parliament : and many falſe 
4 and foul aſperſions have been caſt upon our proceedings, 
& as if we had been not only negligent, but averſe in theſe 
points: Whereas we deſire nothing more, than to main- 
e tain the purity and power of religion, and to honour the 
« king in all his juſt prerogatives ; and for encouragemen.t 
« and advancement of piety and learning, we. have. very 
<« earneſtly endeavoured, and {till do, to the utmoſt of our 
power, that all pariſhes may have learned, pious, and 
„ ſufficient preachers, and all ſuch preachers competent 
„ livings. (6.) JJ T 8 tas 4 
Rem. (6.) The king complained, that the church of 
England was going to be deſtroyed to make way for preſpy- 
tery. The parliament dares not ſay the contrary, for fear 
of diſcouraging the preſbyterians, nor own it, becauſe it 
was not yet time to diſcover themſelves ſo openly. They 
endeavour therefore to get off, by general terms, which 
ſignify nothing, that is, they have reſolved to place in every 
pariſh pious: miniſters, and provide for their ſubſiſtence. 
4M Many other bills and propoſitions are in preparation 
« for-the king's, profit and honour, che people's, ſafety and. 
6’! CS pepe y: 
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Gua. 7. proſperity : in the proceedings wereof we are much hin- 


8 1642. 


2 is altogether contrary to the uſe of his predeceſſors, and 


e ſumed by a multitude of unneceſſary meſſages, and our 


Ruſhworh, ce 1 F we could be weary of taking any pains for the ſatis- 


IV. P- 704. 4 


Clarendon, 


1. I. p. 463 


ties, and to look beyond our own lives, eſtates, and ad- 
. * vantages, as thoſe who think nothing worth the enjoy- 
| © ing, without the liberty, peace, and ſafety of the king- 


upon the minds of the people. As a war was unavoidable, 


without foundation, for both fides, reaſoning upon different 


. © ſpecious miſchievous infuſions whick are daily inſtilled 
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« dered by his majeſty's abſence from the parliament, which 


« the privileges of parliament, whereby our time is con- 


« innocency wounded by cauſeleſs and ſharp invectives. 
« Yet we doubt not, but we ſhall overcome all this at laſt, 
« if the people ſufter not themſelves to be deluded with 
ce fulſe and ſpecious ſhews, and ſo drawn to betray us to 
cc their own undoing, who have ever been willing to hazard 
de the undoing of ourſelves, that they might not be betray- 
t ed by our neglect of the truſt repoſed in us: but if it 
« were poſſible they ſhould prevail herein, yet we would 
& not fail, through God's grace, ſtill to perſiſt in our du- 


« dom; nor any thing too good to be hazarded in diſcharge 
of our conſciences, for the obtaining of it: and ſhall 
always repoſe ourſelves upon the protection of almighty 
« God, which we are confident ſhall never be wanting to 
us, (while we feek his glory) as we have found it hitherto 
„ wonderfully going along with us in all our proceedings.“ 

The king quickly anſwered this manifeſto. He had ftrong 
reaſons to prevent betimes the impreſſions it might make 


the king and the parliament were equally concerned to gain 
the people, and for that theſe papers were intended. We 
have ſeen in the parliament's manifeſto, the objections 
againſt the king reiterated, and we ſhall ſee in the king's, 
the ſame anſwers he had before given to each of the articles. 
Theſe two papers therefore may be conſidered as a recapitu- 
lation of whatever had been alledged pro and con, in the dif- 
pute between the king and the parliament. Both flattered 
themſelves, that their reaſons were unanſwerable, and pro- 
poſed them with great confidence. Nor was this intirely 


— 


tive ſuppoſitions. 5 
His maje/ly*s anſwer to a book, entitled, The declaration or 
remonſtrance of the lords and commons of the rgth of 
May, 1642. „ e e EIM 


principles, might be in the right, according to their reſpec- 


” 


faction of our people, and to undeceire them of thoſe 


« into 
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into them, to ſhake and corrupt their loyalty and affection CHAR. I. 
to us and our government, after ſo full and ample decla- 1642. 
« ration of ourſelf and intentions, and ſo fair and ſatisfaftory wwny——ed 


« anſwers to all fuch matters as have been objected to us by 
« a major part preſent of both houſes of parliament, we 
„might well give over this labour of our pen, and fit ſtill 
« till it ſhall pleaſe God ſo to enlighten the affections and 
e underſtandings of our good ſubjects on our behalf, (which 
« we doubt not but that in his good time he will do) that 
« they may ſee our ſufferings are their ſufferings. But 
& ſince, inſtead of applying themſelves to the method pro- 
<« poſed by us, of making ſuch ſolid particular propoſitions 
« as might eſtabliſh a good underſtanding between us, or 
« of following the advice of our council of Scotland (with 
« whom they communicate their affairs) in forbearing all 
« means that may make the breach wider and wound deeper; 
they have choſen to purſue us with new reproaches, or 
rather to continue and improve the old, by adding and 
<< varying little circumſtances and language, in matters for- 
„ merly urged by them, and fully anſwered by us. We 

« prevailed with ourſelf, upon very mature 0d particular 
4 conſideration of it, to anſwer the late printed book, in- 
« titled, A declaration or remonſtrance of the lords and commons, 
e which was ordered the 19th of May laſt to be printed 
« and publiſhed, hoping then, that they would put us to 
4 no more of this trouble, but that that ſhould have been 
« the laſt of ſuch a nature they would have communicated 
« to our people, and that they would net, as they have 
« done ſince, thought fit to aſſault us with a newer decla- 
<« ration, indeed of a very new nature and learning, which 
„ muft have another anſwer. (1. 

REMARK (1.) This was another declaration of the 5 
cond of June, whence it may be inferred, that this anſwer 
of the ws to the firſt was not publiſhed till after that 
time. 

6 And we doubt not, but that our good ſubjects in ſhort 
« time will be ſo well inſtructed in the differences and mi- 
« takings between us, that they will plainly diſcern, with- 
© out religniag their reaſon and underſtanding to our prero- 
„ oative, or the infallability of a now major part of both 

© houſes of . parliament (infected by a few ma guant ſpirits) 
„ where the fault is. (2.) 

Rem. (2.) The king begins in this paper to repreſent 
the reſolutions of the nds, aaa not as being a agreeable to 
; C3 the 
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I. the ſentiments” of the nation, but as coming only from 4 


1642. diſaffected party which prevailed in both houſes. 


— 


„Though we ſhall, with humility and alacrity, be al- 
5 ways forward to acknowledge the infinite mercy and pro? 
„ yidence of almighty God, vouclifafed fo many ſeveral 
„ ways to ourſelf and this nation, yet fince God himſelf 
« doth not allow that we ſhould fanſy and create dangers 
5 to ourſelf, that we might manifeſt and publiſh his _—_ 
* jn our deliverance; we mufttfprofeſs we do not know thofe 
tc deliverances mentioned in the beginning of that declata- 
tion, from ſõo many wicked plots and deſigns ſince tlie 
beginning of this parliament, which if they had taken 
« effect, would have brought ruin and deſtruction upon this 
* kingdom. We well know, the great labour and kill 
de hath been uſed to amaze and affright our good ſubjects 
* with fears and apprehenſions of plots and conſpiracies, 
te the ſeyeral pamphlets publiſhed, and letters ſcattered up 
© and down; full of ſuch ridiculous contemptible animad- 
<< verſions to that purpoſe, as (though they found, for what 
te end God knows, very unuſual countenances) no ſober 
* man would be moved with them. But we muſt confeſs, 
46 we. have never been able to inform ourſelf of any ſuch 
« perniclous formed deſign againſt the peace of this king- 
* dom, ſinee the beginning of this parliament; as is men- 
* tionsd/in that deelatation;' or might be any warrant tb 
ee thoſe great fears, both our houſes of parliament ſeem td 
<< be tranſported with; but we have great cauſe to believe, 
© more' miſchief and danger hath been raiſed and begottth 
te to the diſturbance of this kingdom, than cured br pre- 
« vented by thoſe fears and jealouſies. And therefore, 
** however the rumour and diſeourſe of plots and conſpira- 
es racies may have been neceſſary to the deſigns of particular 
* men; they ſhall do well not to pay any falſe devotions th 
$ almighty God, who diſcerns whether our dangers' are 
5© real or pretended, - Wes 5 e eee 
e Por the bringing up of the army to London, as we 
4% have heretofore (by no other direction than the teſtimon 
of a good conſeience) called God to witneſs; we never 
„ had, or knew of ſuch reſolution; fo upon the view of 
* ſuch depoſitions now publiſhed with that declaration, it ts 
“ not evident to us, there was ever ſuch a deſign, unleſs 
very looſe diſcourſe or argument be inſtance enough of a 
eee eee nee 
REM. (3.) The king ſeems to vindicate himſelf very 
weakly upon this article. Hie whole anſwer lies in the 

| ambiguity 
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ambiguity. of the word deſign, which ma 
a bare project, or a ſettled and formed delg is cer- 
tain, there was a deſign or project to bring — IT arm 
London, which the king knew of and was pro fed by 
Jermyn ; but no reſolution was taken thereon. 

denies, he knew of any ſuch reſolution, becauſe he king 
there was none. But he dares. not deny, he was informed 
of the deſign or project to march the army to London. 
Wherefore, after having ſpoken of the deſign in general, 
he immediately changes the word into that of reſolution. 
Charles I. was very ſkilful in ſuch fort of ambiguities. 
And it is apparent, that what was ſaid of it, was near 
ce three months before the diſcovery to both houſes of par- 
* Jliament: fo that if there were any danger threatned that 
<< way, it vaniſhed without any *. Or prevention, by 
c the wiſdom, power, or authority of them. (4.) 

REM. (4.) The parliament inſiſted chiefly upon the king's 
intention, and endeavoured to prove the fact, in order to 
ſhew the intention. So it was not a proof of the king's 
having no ill intention, that the deſign of ſeducing the army, 
and bringing it up to London, was not purſued. 

It ſeems the intention of that declaration ( whatſoever 
< other end it hath) is to anſwer a declaration they received 
“from us, in anſwer to that which was preſented to us at 
„New: market the gth of March laſt; ard likewiſe to our 
„ anſwer to the petition of both houſes, preſented to us at 
Vork the 26th of March laſt. But before that declara- 
tion falls upon any particulars of our ſaid declaration or 
„ anſwer, it complains, that. the heads of the malignant 
<< party have, with much art and induſtry, adyiſed us to 
5< ſuffer divers unjuſt ſcandals and imputations upon the 
<< parliament, to be publiſhed in our name, whereby they 
„might make it odious to the people, and by their help 
* deſtroy. it: but not inſtancing in any one ſcandal or im- 
* putation ſo publiſhed by us, we are ſtill to ſeek for the 
_ © heads of that malignant party. - But our good ſubjects 

<< will eaſily — that if we are guilty of that aſ- 
< perſion, we muſt not only be active in raiſing the ſcandal, 
* but paſlive in the miſchief begotten by that ſcandal, we 
K being an eſſential part of the parliament. (5.) 

Rem. (5.) This is only a ſubtlety grounded upon the 
ambiguity of the word parliament. In the declaration which 
the king is anſwering, by the term, parliament, is meant 
both houſes, excluſive of the king, and bere the king means 


doth houſes and the king together. | 
ing C 4 « And 


either CAR. I. 
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And we hope the juſt defence of ourſelf and our autho- 
ce rity, and the neceffary vindication of our innocence and 


— juſtice, from the imputation laid on us by a major part 


that anon. 
charged with cauſing a preſs to be tranſported to Vork, 
„we cannot imagine; ; neither have any papers or writings 
'66 iſſued from thence; : to our knowledge, but what have 
es been extorted from us. oy ſuch provocations, as have nat 


ce then preſent, by either or both houſes, ſhall no more be 
« called a ſcandal upon the parliament, than the opinion of 
<« ſuch a part be reputed an act of partiament. And we 


hope our good ſubjects will not be long miſled by that 


« common expreſſion, in all the declarations, wherein they 
e uſurp the word parliament, and apply it to countenance 
<< any reſolution or vote ſome few have a mind to make, by 
« calling it, the reſolution of parliament, which-can never 
„be without our conſent ; neither can the vote of either, 
«© or both houſes, make a greater alteration in the laws of 
« this kingdom (ſo ſolemnly made by the advice of their 


e predeceflors, with the concurrence of us and our anceſtors) 


either by commanding or inhibiting any thing (beſides 
«6 the known rules of the law) than our Aces direction 


'« or mandate can do, to which we do not aſcribe the's au- 


<« thority (6.7) 
"Ri (6.) This reaſon is invincible, e een Fe go- 
vernment in its natural ſtate. But it could not make any 


impreſſion upon thoſe who believed the king e to 
eſtabliſh an arbitrary power. 


«© But that declaration informs our peoole, that the ma- 


«6 lignant party hath drawn us into the northern parts far 
from our parliament: it might more truly and properly 
"66 have ſaid, that it hath driven, than drawn us hither. ( 7.) 


Rem. (7.) The parliament underſtood by the malignant 


party the kings party, and here the King: ou the ſame 
name to that ot the parliament. 
For we confeſs our journey hither (for Which wwe bare 
no other reaſon to be ſorry, than with reference to the 
'« caufe of it) was only forced upon us by the true malig- 
<© nant party, which contrived and countenanced thoſe bar- 
* barous tumults, and other ſeditious circumſtances, of 
which we have ſo often complained,” and hereafter ſha}l 
«© ſay more, and which indeed threatens ſo much danger to 
our perſon, and laid ſo much ſcandal upon the whole 
* privilege and dignity of parliament, that we wonder it 


ez A ##> 7% 


* can be mentioned without bluſhes or indignation: but of 
But why the malignant party ſhould be 


4 „ been 


« been before offered to a king. And no doubt it will ap- CHñAR. I. 


te near a moſt trivial and fond exception, when all preſſes 


<« are open to vent whatſoever they think fit to ſay to tb. 


& people, (a thing -unwarranted by former cuſtom) that 
<« we ſhould not make uſe of all lawful means to publiſh 
Cour juſt and neceſſary anſwers there unto. As for the au- 
de thority of the gtreat- ſeal, (though we do not know that 
<« it hath been neceſſary to things of this nature) the ſame 
« ſhall be more frequently uſed hereafter, as occaſion ſhall 
require (8.) ; to which we make no doubt the greater 
„and better part of our privy-council will concur, and 
«© whoſe advice we are reſolved to follow, as far as it ſhall 
e be agreeable to the good and welfare of the kingdom. 
Rem. (8.) The parliament's declaration was publiſhed 
the 19th of May, and three days after the lord-keeper Lit- 
tleton went privately from London with the great-ſeal to the 
king. So the king had it in his hands when | he- publiſhed 
his anſwer. For this reaſon, he ſays, the ſame ſhall be 
more frequently uſed hereafter. _ oe tg cg 
Before that declaration vouchſafes to inſiſt on any par- 
„ ticulars, it is pleaſed to cenſure both our declaration and 
„ anſwer, to be filled with harſh cenſures, - and cauſeleſs 
charges upon the parliament (ſtill miſapplying the word 
„ parliament to the vote of both houſes) concerning which 
they reſolye to give ſatisfaction to the kingdom, ſince 
« they find it very difficult to ſatisfy us. If, as in the uſage 
of the word parliament, they have left us out of their 
thoughts; ſo by the word kingdom, they intend to ex- 
„ clude all our people, who are out of their walls, (for 
that's grown another phraſe of the time, the vote of the 
major part of both houſes, and ſometimes of one, is now 
“called, The : reſolution of the whole kingdom) we believe it 
may not be hard to give. ſatisfaction to themſelves ; other- 
* wite we are confident (and our confidence proceeds from 
the uprightneſs of our own conſcience) they will never 
be able ſo to ſerve the affections of us and our kingdom, 
that what cannot be ſatisfaction to the one, ſhall be to 
*© the other. Neither will the ſtile of humble and faithful, 
s and telling us, That they will make us a great and glorious 
„E ing, in their petitions and remonſtrances, ſo deceive our 
good ſubjects, that they will paſs over the reproaches, 
threats, and menaces they are ſtuffed with, which ture 
could not be more gently reprehended by us, than by 
* ſaying, their expreſſions were different from the uſual 
language to princes, which that declaration tells pou 82 
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CNHRR. I. “ had no occaſton to ſay. But we believe, whoſoever looks 


„over that declaration preſented to us at New-market, to 


Kamen which ours was an anſwer, will find the language through- 


* out it to be fo unuſual, that before this parliament, it 
« could never be paralleled; whilſt under pretence of ju- 
4 ſtifying their fears, they give ſo much countenance to the 
« diſcourſe of the rebels of Ireland, as if they had a mind 
our good ſubjects ſhould give credit to it: otherwiſe, be- 
< ing warranted by the fame evidence, which they have 
<« ſince publiſhed, they would have as well declared, That 
„ thoſe rebels publicly threaten the rooting: out the name 
« of the Engliſh, and that they will have a king of their 
<< own, and no longer be governed by us; as that they 
i ſay, that they do nothing but by our authority, and that 
te they call themſelves the queer's' army. And therefore we 
have great reaſon to complain of the abſence of juſtice 
and integrity in that declatation, beſides the unfitneſs of 
& other expreffions. Neither did we miſtake the ſubſtance 
or logic of the meſſage to us at Theobalds concerning 
the militia, which was no other, and is ſtated to be no 
other (even by that declaration which reproved us) than 
* a plain threat, That if we refuſed to join with them, oo 
* world make à law without ts. Nor hath the practice fin 

that time been other, which will never be juſtified to the 
<< moſt ordinary (if not partial) underſtandings, by the mere 
* averring it to be according to the fundamental laws of 
« this kingdom, without giving any direction, that the moſt 
<«< cunning and learned men in the laws may be able to find 
« thaſe\Sundutions. %% wht bis ne ee, 
RN. (9.) There is here an ambiguity in the term Fun- 
damental law. The parliament had clearly expreſſed what 


they meant by this fundamental law, viz. if the king failed 


in the diſcharge of his duty, the nation ought not, how- 
ever, to be without defence, and in that caſe, it belonged 
to the parliament to take care of it. Inſtead therefore of 
aſking where this law was, it ſeems, that the king ſhould 
have ſhewn, either that, tho' he neglected his duty, it be- 
longed not to the parliament to meddle with the government 
of the ſtate, or that he never had neglected, nor did ſtill 
neglect it. For, according to the parliament, though this 
Jaw was not expreſſed in any particular ſtatute, it naturally 
flowed from the conſtitution of the government. The king 
ſeems, by requiring this law to be produced, to inſinuate, 
that the parliament, in no caſe whatever, could intermeddle 
with the government of the Rate, unleſs authoriſed by an 
ä 5 a expreſe 
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expteſs law; and yet the parliament had alledged two caſes, Car. I. 
namely, the captivity and nonage of a king, wherein they 1042. 


might have the management of the government, and they 
reckoned the Kihg's negligence in the ſame claſs. To this 
the king ſhould have returned an anſwer. l 5 
„ And, we muſt appeal to all the world, whether they 
ec might not, with as much juſtice, and by as much law, 
« have ſeized upon the eftate of every member of both 
«© houſes, - who diſſented from that pretended ordinance, 
« (which: much the major part of the houſe of Peers did 
two or three ſeveral times) as they have invaded that 
&* power of ours over the militia, becaufe we (upon reaſons 
« they have not ſo much as pretended to anfwer) refuſe to 
ce conſent to that propoſition. (10.7 FN 
"Rem. (10.) The authority aſſumed by the parliament, 
was not an ordinaty authority, nor pretended to be fo. It 
was extraotdinary for the preſent ſuppoſed caſe, that there 
was great danger from the king. As therefore they had 
not the ſame ſuſpicions of thoſe who had at firſt refuſed their 
conſent to the ordinance, they could not ſeize their eſtates, 
upon the fame foundation. Thus the conſequence drawn 
by the king from the parliament's uſurpation, does not ſeem 


e And if no better effects, than loſs of time, and hin; 
„ drance of the public affairs, have been found by our an- 
„ ſwers and replies, let all good men judge, by whoſe de- 
c fault, and whoſe want of duty, ſuch effects have been: 
56 for as our end (indeed only end) in thoſe anſwers and 
(© replies, hath been the ſettlement and compoſure of pub- 
6 lic affairs, ſo we are aſſured, and moſt men do believe, 
That if that due regard and reverence had been given 
Fe to our words, and that confent and obedience to our 
<« counſels, which we did expect, there had been before 
this time a chearful calm upon the face of the whole 
kingdom, every man enjoying his own, with all poſſible 
peace and ſecurity that can be imagined ; which ſurely 
te thoſe men do not defire, who (after all thoſe acts of 
“ juſtice atid favour paſſed by us this parliament, all thoſe 
_ * affronts and fufferings endured and undergone by us} 

de think fit ſtill to reproach us with ſhip-money, coat and 
C conduct- money, and other things fo abundantly declared 
(as that declaration itfelf confeſſes) in the general remon, 
* ſtranee of the ſtate of the kingdom, publithed in Novem; 
* laft, which we wonder to find now avowed to be the 
* remonſtrance of both houſes, and which we are ſure, 
WITS © | 56 Way 
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* liament. We faid, we were reſolved to put ourſelf 


< authority of which was not then thought neceſſary. Shall 


THE HISTORY 
«© was preſented to us only by the houſe of commons; and 


„did never, and we are confident, in that time could never 
& have paſſed the houſe of Peers; the . concurrence and 


« we believe thoſe reproaches to be the voice of the king- 
„dom of England? That all our loving ſubjects, eaſed, 
<< refreſhed, ſtrengthned, and abundantly ſatisfied with our | 
« acts of graca and favour towards them, are willing to be 
<« involved in theſe unthankful expreſſions ? We muſt ap- 
5 peal to the thanks and acknowledgments publiſhed in the 
e petitions of moſt of the counties of England, to the 
<« teſtimony and thanks we have received from both houſes 
« of parliament, how ſeaſonable, how agreeable this uſage | 
& of us is to our merit, or their former expreſſions. 

« We have not in the leaſt ſwerved or departed from 
« our reſolution, or words, in the beginning of this par- 


te freely and clearly upon the love and affection of our 


© Engliſh ſubjeQts ; and we ſay ſo ſtill, as far as concerns 


be members muſt be a plot, for the breaking the neck of 


« England. And we call almighty God to witneſs all our 
complaints and jealouſies, which have never been cauſe- 
< Teſs, not out of our houſes of parliament, (but of ſome 
few ſchiſmatical, factious, and ambitious ſpirits, and up- 
on ſuch grounds, as ſhort time, we fear, will juſtify to 
* the world) our denial of the militia, our abſenting our- | 
* ſelf from London, have been the effects of an upright 
< and faithful affection to our Engliſh ſubjects, that we 
may be able (through all the inconveniences we are com- 
<< pelled to wreſtle with) at laſt, to preſerve and reſtore 
< their religion, laws, and liberties unto. the. 
Since the proceedings againſt the lord Kimbolton, and 
< the five members, is ſtill looked upon, and ſo often 
„ prefſed as fo great an advantage againſt us, that no re- 
< traction made by us, nor no actions fince that time 
committed againſt us, and the law of the land, under 
<< the pretence of vindication of privilege, can ſatisfy the 
* contrivers of that declaration, but that they would have 
cc our good ſubjects believe, the accuſation of thoſe ſix 


<« the parliament, (a ſtrange arrogance, if any of thoſe | 
„ members had the penning of that declaration) and that 
„it is ſo often urged a wut us, as if, by that ſingle caſual 
„ miftake of ours, (in Need only) we had forteited all duty, 
<< credit and allegiance from our people; we muſt, with- 
< out endeayouring to excuſe that, which in truth was an 
1 3 e 8 error, 
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, error (our going to the houſe of commons) give our peo- CAR. I. ; 


« ple a clear and full narration of the matter of fact, aſſur- 


« ing ourſelf, that our good ſubjects will not find our car 


t xiage in that buſineſs ſuch as hath been reported. 

„ When we reſolved upon ſuch grounds, as, when 2 
« hall be publiſhed, will ſatisfy the world, that it was fit 
« for our own ſafety and honour, and the peace of the king- 
« dom, to proceed againſt thoſe perſons (11.) ; tho' we 
« well know there was no degree of privilege in that caſe, 
ic yet (to ſhew our deſire of correſpondency with the two 
66 houtes of parliament) we choſe, rather than to apprehend 
« their perſons by the ordinary miniſters of juſtice, (which, 
« according to the opinion and practice of former times, 
« we might have done) to command our attorney-general 
ce to acquaint our houſe of Peers with our intention, and 


be the general matter of our charge, (which was yet more 


tc particular than a mere accuſation) and to proceed accord- 
ce ingly; and at the ſame time ſent a fworn ſervant, a ſer- 
c jeant at arms to our houſe of commons, to acquaint them, 
« That we did accuſe, and intended to proſecute the five 
« members of that houſe for high-treafon, and did require 
ic that their perſons might be ſecured in cuftody. 

Rem. (11.) I have already ſaid, that the parliament was 
chiefly offended, that the articles of the accuſation exhibited 
by the attorney-general, were levelled at the whole houſe 
of commons, and a great number of lords, as much as at 
the perſons accufed. Here, the king maintains the matter 
of the accufation, fince' it was for the peace of the king- 
dom, and paſſes over in filence the reaſons which he reſerved 
for another time, and thereby his vindication cannot be full 
and perfect. t We he nes | | 
„This we did, not only to ſhew that we intended not 
&* to violate or invade their privileges, but to uſe more ce- 
© remony towards them, than we then conceived in juſtice 
e might be required of us; and expected at leaſt ſuch an 
* anſwer as might inform us, if we were out of the way: 
but we received none at all; only in the inſtant, without 
offering any thing of their privileges to our conſideration, 
© an order was made, (and the ſame night publiſhed in 
« print) That if any perfon whatſoever ſhould offer to ar- 
« reſt the perſon of any member of that houſe, without firſt 
, acquainting that houſe therewith, and receiving further 
* orders from that houſe, that it ſhould be lawful for ſuch 
members, or any perſon, to aſſiſt them, and to ſtand upon 
* his, or their guard of defence, and to make refiſtance ac- 
— | | 4 cording 
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CRHAR. I.“ cording to the proteſtation taken to defend the privileges 
1642. of parliament. And this was the firſt time that we heard 
=—y— << the proteſtation might be wreſted to ſuch a ſenſe; or that 
in any caſe, (though of the moſt undoubted and unqueſti- 
<« onable privilege) it might be lawful for any perſon to re- 
if ce ſiſt, and uſe violence againſt a public miniſter of juſtice, 
i & armed with lawful authority, though we well knew, that 
: cc even ſuch a miniſter might be puniſhed for executing ſuch 
„ authority. n | i * 
Upon viewing this order, we muſt confeſs we were 
« ſomewhat amazed, having never ſeen or heard of the 
& like, though we had known members of either houſe 
© committed,. without ſo much formality,as we had uſed, 
ec and upon crimes of a far inferior nature to thoſe we had | 
5“ ſuggeſted, and having no courſe propoſed to us for our 
<« proceeding, we were upon the matter only told, that 
<< againſt thoſe perſons we were not to proceed at all: 
4 That they were above our reach, or the reach of the 
« Jaw. It was not then eaſy for us to reſolve what to 
« dg, (12.) N | £5, PE 1k 2 
REM. (42.) This is a little diſguiſed. The king was not 
told, that theſe members were above the reach of the law: 
but only, that the parliament fitting, the members could not 
be impriſoned without the conſent of their houſe, and that 
it was expected the grounds of the accuſation ſhould be made 
known, in order to this conſent. „ 
 « If we employed our miniſters of juſtice in the uſual 
cc way for their apprehenſion, (who, without doubt, would 
c not have refuſed to execute our lawful commands) we 
« ſaw what reſiſtance and oppoſition was like to be made, 
c which very probably might coſt ſome blood. If we fate 
<«& (till, and deſiſted upon this terror, we ſhould at the beſt 
have confeſſed our own want of power, and the weak- 
<< neſs of the law. In this ſtrait we put on a ſudden reſo- 
„ lution to try, whether our own, preſence, and a clear diſ- 
&* covery of our intentions (which haply might not have 
ce been ſo. well underſtood) could remove thoſe doubts, and 
< prevent thoſe inconveniencies, which ſeemed to have been 
<< threatned ; and thereupon we reſolved to go in our own. 
* perſon to our houſe of commons, which we diſcoyered 
< not. till the very minute of our going; when we ſent out, 
That our ſervants, and ſuch gentlemen as, were then in 
<* dour court, ſhould attend us to Weſtminſter: but giving 
« them. expreſs command (as, we have.. expreſſed in. Our 
. that Ho: 49FIent of, provocation 
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| « ſhould draw them to any ſuch action as might imply a CHAR. I. 

c purpoſe of force in us: and ourſelf, requiring thoſe of our 

cc train not to come within the door) went into the houſ | 
cc of commons: the bare doing of which, we did not then 

« conceive would have been thought more a breach of pri- 

| « yilege, than if we had gone to the houſe of peers, and 

tc ſent for them to come to us, which is the uſual cuſtom. 
« We uled the beſt exprefions we could, to aflure them, 
« how far we were from any intention of violating their 
tc privileges, that we intended to proceed legally and ſpeedi- 
« ly againſt the perſons we had accuſed, and deſired there- 
« fore, if they were in the houſe, that they might be deli- 
« yered to us; or, if abſent, that ſuch courſe might be 
«taken for their forth-coming, as might ſatisfy our juſt de- 
cc mands : and fo we departed, having no other -purpoſe of 
c force, if they had been in the houſe, than we have before 
cc proteſted before God, in our anſwer to the ordinance. 
« You have an account of our part of this ſtory fully, let 
« our people judge freely of it. What followed on their 
<« part, (tho' this declaration tells you, it could not withdraw 
« any part of their reverence and obedience from us; it may be 
«© any part of theirs it did not) we ſhall have too much 
c cauſe hereafter to inform the world. 6 | 

There will be no end of the diſcourſe, and upbraiding 

« us with evil counſellors, if, upon our conſtant denial of 
«knowing any, they will not vouchſafe to inform us of 
“ them; and after eight months amuſing the kingdom with 
the expectation of a diſcovery of a malignant party, and 
<« of evil counſellors, they will not at laſt name any, nor 
c deſcribe them. Let the actions and lives of men be ex- 
% amined, who have contrived, counſelled, actually con- 
<< ſented to grieve and burden our people: and if fach as 
ebe about us, or any againſt whom any notorious malicious 
* crime can be proved ; if we ſhelter and protect any ſuch, 
„let our injuſtice be publiſhed to the world: but till chat 
<< be done, particularly and manifeſtly, (for we ſhall never 
„ conclude any man, upon @ bare general vote of the major 
<< part of either,” or both houſes, till it be evident, that ma- 
<< jor-part be without paſſion or affection) we muſt look 
upon the charge this declaration puts on us, of cheriſhing 
„ind couritenaneing a diſeontented party of the kingdom 
againſt them, as a heavier and unjuſter tax upon our ju- 
<« ſtice and honour, than any we haye, or can lay, upon the 
* framers of that declaration, (13 .) ee 


Rem. 
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CAR. I. REM. (13.) With ſuch reſtrictions one may eternally diſ- 
1642. pute: for Who ſhould be judge, whether the major part of 
A the houſe were without paſſion or prejudice )? 
And now to countenance thoſe unhandſome expreſ- 
« ſions, whereby uſually they have implied our connivance 
<« at, or want of zeal againſt, the rebellion of Ireland, (fo 
<« odious to all good men) they have found a new: way of 
c exprobration; That the proclamation againſt thoſe bloody trai- 
« tors came not out till the beginning of January, tho” that re- 
c bellion broke out in October; and then by ſpecial command 
« from us, but forty copies were appointed to be printed. It is 
c well known where we were at that time, when that re- 
„ bellion broke forth, in Scotland; that we immediately 
ce from thence recommended the care of that buſineſs to 
< both houtes of parliament here, after we had provided for 
« all fitting ſupplies. from our own kingdom of Scotland: 
ee that after our return hither, we obſerved all thoſe forms 
6 for that ſervice, which we were adviſed to by our council 
of Ireland, or both houſes of - parliament here; and if no 
< proclamation iſſued out ' ſooner (of which for the preſent 
« we are not certain, but think that others before that time 
<« were iſſued by our direction) it was, becauſe the lords ju- | 
<« ſtices of the kingdom deſired them no ſooner, and when 
<« they did, the number they deſired was but twenty, which 
they adviſed might be ſigned by us; which we for expe- 
<« dition of the ſervice commanded to be printed, (a circum- 
<« ſtance not required by them) thereupon we ſigned more 
than our juſtices deſired. All which was very well known 
e to ſome members, of one or both houſes of parliament, 
ho have the more to anſwer, if they forbore to expreſs 
it at the paſling of this declaration: and if they did ex- 
<«<-preſs it, we have the greater reaſon to complain, that fo 
« envious an aſperſion ſhould be caſt on us to our people, 
when they know well how to anſwer their own objec- - 
< tions. (14') "TX IR3 01-3551 CCC PL PACY. "3 
REM. (14.) This anſwer appears ſomething weak; for 
ſuppoſing forty copies would have been ſufficient for Ireland, 
why was not the proclamation publiſhed in England ? The 
king returns no anſwer to what the parliament ſaid of the 
proclamation againſt the; Scots. 1:2 gra} fl. be 
„What that complaint is againſt the parliament, put 
<« forth in our name, which is ſuch an evidence and coun- 
«© tenance to the rebels, and ſpeaks the ſame language of 
<« the-parliament which the rebels do, we cannot under- 
« ſtand. All our anſwers and declarations have been, and 
2 5 6. are 
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& are owned by us, and have been atteſted under our ownCnar.1. 
&« hand; if any other had been publiſhed in our name, and 1642. 
e without our authority, it would be eaſy for both houſes o 


« parliament to diſcover and apprehend the authors. And 
« we wiſh, that whoſoever was truſted with the drawing 
e and penning of that declaration, had no more authority or 
« cunning to impoſe upon or deceive the major part of 
& thoſe votes by which it paſled, than any man hath to 
& prevail with us to publiſh in our own name any thing, 
© but the ſenſe and reſolution of our own heart: or, that 
de the contriver of that declaration could, with as good a 
« conſcience, call God to witneſs, that all his counſels and 
& endeavours have been free from all private aims, perſo- 
« nal reſpects or paſſions whatſoever, as we have done and 
c do, that we never had or knew of ſuch reſolutions of 
« bringing up the army to London. And ſince this new 
« device is found out, inſtead of anſwering our reaſons, or 
« ſatisfying our juſt demands, to blaſt our declarations and 
« anſwers, as if they were not our own (a bold ſenſeleſs im- 
40 $4.5 uit we are ſure, that every anſwer and declaration 
« publiſhed by us, is much more our own, than any one of 
ce thoſe bold, threatning, and reproachful petitions and re- 
« monſtrances are the acts of either, or both houſes. And 
« if the penner of that declaration had been careful of the 
« truſt repoſed in him, he would never have denied, (and 
« thereupon found fault with our juſt indignation) in the 
ce text or margin, that we had never been r with the 
« intention of any force; and that in their whole declara- 
tion, there is no word tending to ſuch a reproach; the 
contrary whereof is ſo evident, that we are in expreſs 
terms charged in that declaration, that we ſent them gra- 
cious meſſages, when, with our privity, bringing up the 
army was in agitation. And even in this declaration they 
« ſeek to make our people believe, ſome ſuch thing to be 
<« proved in the depoſitions now publiſhed, wherein, we 
doubt not, they will as much fail, as they do in their cen- 
© {ure of that petition ſhewed formerly to us by captain 
Legge, and ſubſcribed by us with C. R. which, notwith- 


cc 


_ « ſtanding our full and particular narration of the ſubſtance 


of that petition, the circumſtances of our ſeeing and ap- 
ce proving it, this declaration is pleaſed to ſay, was full of 


& ſcandal to the parliament, and might have proved dan- 


ce gerous to the whole kingdom. If they have this dan- 
e gerous petition in their hands, we have no reaſon to be- 
©« lieve any tenderneſs to us-ward hath kept them from com- 
BT Io JD þ « municatng 
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Char. I.“ municating it: if they have it not, we ought to have been 


cc believed. But that all good people may compute their 


22 ©* other pretended dangers by their clear underſtanding of 


ce this, the noiſe whereof hath not been inferior to any of 
< the reſt, we have-recovered a true copy of the very peti- 
tion we ſigned with C. R. which ſhall in fit time be pub- 
<« liſhed ; and which we hope will open the eyes of our 
good people. (15-) Concerning our warrant for. Mr. 
« Fermin's paſſage, our anſwer was true and full : but for 
<« his black ſattin ſuit, and white boots, we can give no 
„ account. : TI | | 
Rem. (15.) This whole article of the anſwer ſeems very 
weak, ſince the king's defence conſiſts only of his own teſ- 
-timony. There could not be a more proper occaſion to 
publiſh the petition, of which he ſaid he had a true copy. 
But in deferring the publication to a more convenient time, 
he gave room to ſuſpect, there were ſome things in the pe- 
tition which were not favourable to him. _ 
„We complained in our declaration, and as often as we 
have occaſion to mention our return and reſidence near 
„London, we ſhall complain, of the barbarous and ſedi- 
« tious tumults at Weſtminſter and Whitehall, which in- 
% deed was full of ſcandal to our government, and danger 
„to our perſon, that we ſhall never think of our return thi- 
_ © ther, till we have juſtice for what is paſt, and ſecurity for 
the time to come. And if there were ſo great a neceſſity, 
or defire of our return as is pretended, in all this time, 
upon ſo often preſſing our defires, and upon cauſes ſo no- 
< torious, we ſhould at leaſt have procured ſome order for 
© the future. But that declaration tells us, we are upon 
the matter miſtaken ; the reſort of the citizens to Weſt- 
„ minſter was as lawful as the reſort of great numbers every 
day in the term to the ordinary courts of juſtice. They 
knew no tumults. Strange | Was the diſorderly appear- 
s ance of ſo many thouſand people with ſtaves and fwords, 
crying through the ſtreets, Weſtminſter-hall, the paſlage 
between hoth houſes, (inſomuch as the members could 
hardly paſs to and fro) No biſhops, down with the biſhops; 
no tumults ! What member is there of either houſe that 
„„ ſaw not thoſe numbers, and heard not thoſe cries ? And 
« yet lawful aſſemblies! Were not ſeveral members of 
<< either houſe aſſaulted, threatened and ill treated? And yet 
"© no tumults! Why made the houſe of peers a declaration, 
© and ſent it down to the houſe of commons, for the ſup- 
„ preſling of tumults, if there were no tumults ? on if 
| & there 
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ce there were 1925 why was not ſuch a declaration conſented CHAR. I. 
ed? When the attempts were fo viſible, 1642. 


& to and publi 
c and the threats ſo loud to pull down the abbey at Weſt- 
& minſter, had we not cauſe to apprehend that ſuch people 
« wouid continue their work to Whitehall? Yet no tu- 
© mults! What a ſtrange time are we in! That a few im- 
© pudent, malicious (to give them no worſe term) men, 
% ſhould caſt ſuch a ſtrange miſt of error before the eyes 
of both houſes of parliament, as that they either cannot, 
or will not ſee, how manifeſtly they injure themſelves by 
ce maintaining theſe viſible untruths ? We ſay no more. By 
the help of God, and the law, we will have juſtice for 
„ thoſe tumults. (16: ) 

Rem. (16.) The parliament's declaration contained two 
things upon this article; firſt, That the concourſe of people 
at Weſtminſter was no tumult. Secondly, That the king's 
perſon was in no danger, ſince on the morrow he went 
through the city without a guard, and moreover ſtaid ſeve- 
ral days at Whitehall in ſafety. The king anſwers here to 
the firſt of theſe things, and leaves the other without reply. 
Only he draws a conſequence, that Whitehall was in dan- 
fer, becauſe the people threatened to pull down Weſtmin- 

er-abbey, a circumſtance which no where appears in the 
accounts of theſe tumults. 15 1 

„From excepting (how weightily let every man judge) 
© to what we have ſaid, that declaration proceeds to cen- 
& ſure us for what we have not ſaid, for the prudent omiſ- 


„ ſions in our anſwer: We forebore to ſay any thing of the 
„ words ſpoken at Kenſington, or the articles againſt our 


& deareſt conſort, and of the accuſation of the fix mem- 
te bers: of the laſt we have ſpoken often; and we thought 
* enough of the other two; having never accuſed any ( tho? 
«© God knows what truth there might be in either) we had 
* no reaſon to give any particular anſwer, | 
We do not reckon ourſelf bereaved of any part of our 
e prerogative, which we are pleaſed freely for a time to part 
© with by bill; yet we muſt ſay, we expreſſed a great truſt 
ce in our two houſes, of parliament, when. we diveſted ourſelf 
“e of the power 6f diſſolving this parliament, which was a 
* juſt, neceſſary, and proper prerogative : but we are glad 


* to hear their reſolution, that it {hall not encourage them 
cc 
«a 


© been, done; if it do, it will be ſuch a breach of truſt, God 


© will require an account for at their hands. 


9 | For 


* 


o do any thing, which otherwiſe had not been fit to have 
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Char. I. „For the militia, we have ſaid ſo much in it heretofore, 
1642, and the point is ſo well underſtood by all men, that we 
2 © will waſte time no more in that diſpute. We never ſaid 


e there was no ſuch thing as an ordinance, (though we 
© know that they have been long difuſed) but that there 
e was never any ordinance, or can be, without the kings 
* conſent ; and that is true, and the unneceflary precedent 
« cited in that declaration doth not offer to prove the con- 
« ttary. But enough of that, God and the law muſt de- 
„termine that buſineſs. | 
„Neither hath this declaration given us any ſatisfaction 
e concerning the votes of the 15th and 16th of March laſt, 
„ which we muſt declare, and appeal to all the world in 
the point, to be the greateſt violation of our privilege, 
the law of the land, the liberty of the ſubject, and the 
* right of parliament, that can be imagined. One of 
<< theſe votes is (and there needs no other to deſtroy the 
king and people) That when the lords and commons (it is 
„well the commons are admitted to their part in judica- 
* ture) /hall declare what the law of the land is, the ſame muſt 
<< be aſſented to, and obeyed; that is the ſenſe in few words. 
«© Where is every man's property; every man's liberty? If 
a major part of both houſes declare that the law is, that 
* the younger brother ſhall inherit, what is become of all 
the families and eſtates in the kingdom? If they declare, 
* that by the fundamental law of the land, ſuch a rafh ac- 
tion, ſuch an unadviſed word ought to be puniſhed by 
s perpetual impriſonment, is not the liberty of the ſubject, 
* durante bene placito, remedileſs ? That declaration con- 
e fefleth, They pretend not to a power of making new 
„ laws ; that without us they cannot do that. They need 
no ſuch power, if their declaration can ſuſpend this ſta- 
e tute from being obeyed or executed, and make this order, 
which is no ſtatute, to be obeyed and executed. If they 
<< have power to declare the lord Digby, waiting on us to 
* Hampton-court, and thence viſiting ſome officers at 
* Kingſton, with a coach and fix horſes, to be levying of 
“war and high treaſon; and Sir John Hotham's defying 
<< us to our face, keeping our town, fort, and goods againſt 
© us by force of arms, to be an act of affection and loyalty, 
<« what needs a power of making new laws? Or is there 
&« ſuch a thing as Jaw left? We deſire our good ſubjects to 
*© mark the reaſon and conſequence of theſe votes, the pro- 
© greſs they have already made, and how infinite that pro- 
6 greſs may be, Firſt, they vote the kingdom is in immi- 
| | « nent 


\ 
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c nent danger (it is above three months ſince they djſ- CRHAR. I. 
ic cerned it) from enemies abrcad, and a popiſh and diſ- 1642. 
„ contented party at home: this is matter of fact, the law ... 


« follows. This vote hath given them authority by law 
„(the fundamental laws of the kingdom) to order and diſ- 
„ poſe of the militia of the kingdom, and with this power, 
* and to prevent that danger, to enter into our towns, ſeize 
« upon our magazine, and. by force keep both from us, 1s 
not this our caſe ? Firſt, they vote we have an intention 
c to levy war againſt our parliament , that is matter of 
fact: then they declare, ſuch. as ſhall aſſiſt us, to be guilty 
« of high-treaſon; that is the law, and proved by two ſta- 
© tutes, themſelves known to be repealed: no matter for 
c that, they declare it. Upon this ground they exerciſe 
& the militia, and ſo actually do that upon us, which they 
% have voted we intend to do upon them. Who doth not 
<« ſee the confuſion that muſt follow upon ſuch a power of 
«« declaring ? If they ſhould now vote, that we did not write 
<« this declaration, but that ſuch an one did it, which is 
« ſtill matter of fact; and then declare, that for ſo doing 
« he is an enemy to the commonwealth ; what is become 
&« of the law that man was born to? And if all their zeal 
4 for the defence of the law, be but to defend that which 
„they declare to be law, their own votes, it will not be in 
their power to ſatisfy any man of their good intentions to 
te the public peace, but ſuch who are willing to relinquiſh 
their titles to Magua Charta, and hold their lives and for- 
tunes by a vote of a major part of both houſes. Ina 
* word, we deny not, but that they may have power to de- 
i clare, in a particular doubtful caſe, regularly brought be- 
fore them, what law is; but to make a general declara- 
tion, whereby the known rule of the law may be croſſed 
For altered, they have no power, nor can exerciſe any, 
“without bringing the life and liberty of the ſubject, to a 
„ lawleſs and arbitrary ſubjection. (17. ꝑ 
Rem. (17.) It muſt have been a great mortification to 
the king, to be forced to ſhow by ſuch good arguments, 
the miſchiefs that flow from arbitrary power. The ſame 
reaſons uſed by the king, to demonſtrate that arbitrary 
power was a natural conſequence of the parliament's max- 
ims, ſerved to prove, that it wag equally hazardous to leave, 
not every king of England, but Charles I. in particular, in- 
veſted with the royal authority allowed him by the laws, 
conſidering the uſe he had already made of PR power. 
: 7 D 9 « We 
h Theſe votes paſſed in the interval ment's declaration, and that of the 
between the publication of the parlia - king's anſwer, Rapin, -- At 
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THE HISTORY: 
& We complained, (and let the world judge of the juſtice 


1642. and neceſſity of that complaint) of the multitude of ſedi- 
2 << tious, pamphlets and ſermons. And that declaration tells 


«© us, they know we have ways enough in our ordinary 
e courts of juſtice to puniſh thoſe ; ſo we have to puniſh ' 
„ tumults and riots, and yet they will not ſerve our turn to 
6 keep our towns, our foreſts, and parks from violence *, 
„And it may be, though thoſe courts have ſtill the power 
„ to puniſh, they may have loſt the ſkill to define what 
<« riots and tumults are; otherwiſe a jury in Southwark, 
„legally impannelled to examine a riot there, would not 
«© have bein ſuperſeded, and the ſheriff enjoined not to pro- 
© ceed, by virtue of an order from the houſe of commons, 
© which it ſeems at that time had the ſole power of declar- 
© ing. But it is no wonder, that they who could not ſce 
© the tumults, do not conſider the pamphlets and ſermons, 
<« though the author of the Prote/tation proteſted, be well 
„ known to be Burton (that infamous diſturber of the peace 
© of this church and ſtate) and that he preached it at Weſt- 
< minſter, in the hearing of divers members of the houſe 
* of commons: but of fuch pamphlets, and ſeditious preach- 
« ers (divers whereof have been recommended, if not im- 
© poſed upon ſeveral pariſhes, by ſome members of both 
© houſes, by What authority we know not) we fhall here- 
ec after take a further account. 18.) MAG If 
RI. (18.) Theſe ſermons contained, for the moſt part, 
the maxims which the parliament would have eRablifhed” 
or pretended to be agreeable to the laws; but which the 
king looked upon as ſeditious, and for that reaſon affirmed, 
the parliament ought to puniſh the authors. This Burton 
was the ſame whoſe ears were cut off by the Star- chamber, 
and who was baniſhed to Guetnſey, for publiſhing a trea- 
tiſe againſt the church of England. It ſeems here, that, 
the king was not pleaſed with the parliament's reverſing his 
ſentence... | N ale la 
„We confeſs we have little ſkill in the laws, and thoſe 
ce that have had moſt, we now find are much to Teek. Yet 
„e cannot underſtand or believe, that every ordina 
+ court, or any court, hath power to raiſe what guard they 
e pleaſe; and under what command they pleaſe ; neither 
can we imagine what dangerous effects they have found 
by the guard we appointed them, or (indeed) any the leaſt 
* occation Why they needed a guard at all. 
SV V7: BF Faq nyc | 1 c Rut 
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« But of all the imputations ſo cauſeleſsly and unjuſtly CHAR. I. 
« laid upon us by that declaration, we moſt wonder at that 1642. 
„charge ſo apparently and evidently untrue, That ſuch are - 


c continually preferred and countenanced by us, who are 
« friends or favourers or related unto the chief authors and 
ce actors of that arbitrary power, heretofore practiſed or 
« complained of: and on the other ſide, that ſuch as did 
« appear againſt it, are daily diſcountenanced and diſgraced. 
« We would know one perſon that contributed to the ills 
& of thoſe times, or had dependence upon thoſe that did, 
«© whom we do, or lately have countenanced or preferred. 
% Nay, we are confident (and we look for no other at their 
& hands) as they have been always moſt eminent aſſertors of 
* the public ane, ſo, if they found us inclined to any 
thing not agreeable to honour and juſtice, they would 
„leave us to-morrow : whether different perſons have not 
* and do not receive countenance elſewhere, and upon what 
grounds, let all men Judge 3 and whether we have not 
<< been forward enough to honour and prefer thoſe of the 
*© moſt contrary opinion, how little comfort ſoever we have 
* had of thoſe preferments; in beſtowing of which here- 
5 after we ſhall be more guided by mens actions than opi- 
* nions. And therefore we had good cauſe to beſtow that 
«© admonition (for we aſſure you it was an admonition of 
* our own) upon both our houſes of parliament, to take 
*© heed of inclining, under the ſpecious ſhews of neceſſity 
* and danger, to the exerciſe of ſuch an arbitrary power 
they before complained of: the advice will do no harm, 
“ and we ſhall be glad to ſee it followed. 3 
« And are all the ſpecious promiſes, and loud profeſſions 
of making us a great and glorious king, of ſettling 2 
c greater revenue upon us than any of our anceſtors have 
« enjoyed ; of making us to be honoured at home, and 

<« feared abroad; reſolved into this, that they will be ready 
<« to ſettle our revenue in an honourable proportion, when 
<« we ſhall put ourſelf in ſuch a poſture of government, that 
© our ſubjects may be ſecure to enjoy our juſt protection for 
o their 7 1-11 laws, and liberties ? what poſture of gor 
< yernment they intend we know not, nor can we imaging 
e what ſecurity our good ſubjects can deſire for their religion, 
laws, and liberties, which we have nat offered, or fully 
9 Nn 3 5 e e e ee 
Rem. (19.) Unhappily, fince the violation of the peti- 
tion of right, neither the king's word nor promiſes, nor 
even acts of parliament, ee a ſufficient ſecu- 
| 4 DO rity. 
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| Cras. Lrity. At leaſt, plauſible reaſons were alledged not to con- 
15642. fide in them, Nothing but the militia could ſatisfy the 
yy parliament, and that was what the king would not willing- 
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Pd 


Iy grant. | | ll 

« And is it ſuitable to the duty and dignity of both 
« houſes of parliament, to anſwer our particular weighty 
« expreſſions of the cauſes of our remove from London (to 
ce generally known to the kingdom) with a ſcoff, that they 
c hope we were driven from thence, not by our own fears 
« but by the fears of the lord Digby, and his retinue' © 
ce cavaliers? Sure the penner of that declaration inferte 


4 


„e that ungrave and inſolent expreflion, (as he hath done 


66 divers others) without the conſent or examination of both 
„ houſes, who would not ſo lightly have departed from their 
«© former profeſſions of duty to us. Wray r 
“ Whether the way to a good underſtanding between us 
© and our people, hath been as zealouſly preſſed by them, 
6 as. it ball bern profeſſed and deſired by us, will be eaſily 
* diſcerned by thoſe wha obſerve, that we have left no pub- 
lic act undone on our part, which in the leaſt degree 
* might be neceflary to the peace, plenty, and ſecurity of 
our ſubjects, and that they have not diſpatched one act, 
4 which hath given the leaſt evidence of their particular af- 
* fection and kindneſs to us; but on the contrary, have 
« diſcountenanced and hindered the teſtimony other men 
<« would give to us of their affections; witneſs, the ſtopping 
* and keeping back the bill of ſubſidies granted by th 
<« clergy a moſt a year ſince; which, though our onal 
<« wants are ſo notoriouſly known, they will not to this 
< time paſs : ſo not only forbeating to ſupply us themſelves, 
but keeping the love and bounty of other men from us, 
* and afford no other anſwers to all our deſires, all our rea- 
& ſons, (indeed not to be anſwered) than, that we muſt 
* not make our underſtanding or reaſon, the rule of our go- 


* vernment, but ſuffer ourſelf to be aſſiſted (which we ne- 


te ver denied, by our great council. We require no other 
& liberty to our will, than the meaneſt of them do, (we 


e wiſh they would always uſe that liberty) not to confent 


< to any thing evidently contrary to our conſcience and un- 
te derſtanding ; and we have and ſhall always give as much 
<« eſtimation and regard to the advice and counſel of both 
“ our houſes of parliament, as ever prince hath done; but 
5© we ſhall never (and we hope our people will never) ac- 


© count the contrivance of a few (factious, ſeditious perſons, 
% malignant party, who would ſacrifice the common- 
1 4 9 \ 5 vor 
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te wealth to their own fury and ambition) the wiſdom of CHAR. I. 
« parliament : and that the juſtifying and defending ſuch 1642. 
« perſons, (of whom, and of their particular finiſter way 


« to compals their own bad ends, we ſhall ſhortly inform 
« the world) is not the way to preſerve parhaments, but is 
« the oppoſing and preferring the conſideration of a few 


« unworthy perſons, before their duty to their king, or 


« their care of the kingdom. 
cc 
cc 


cc 


They would have us remem- 


ber, that our reſolutions do concern kingdoms, and there- 
fore are not to be moulded by our own underſtanding. 
„We well remember it, but we would have them remem- 

ber, that when their conſultations endeavour to leſſen the 
<« office and dignity of a king, they meddle with that which 
js not within their determination, and of which we muſt 


« give an account to God, and our other kingdoms, and 
e muft maintain with the ſacrifice of life. 1 


«c 


e 
cc 
cc 
0 
cc 


* The petitions here mentioned, from 
London and Kent, were about the'mili- 
tia, For the London petition, George 


Binion, a rich citizen, was commit- 


ted to priſon : where, after he had lain 
ſome time, the lords bailed. him; but 
the commons committed him again the 
next day. When the Kentiſh petition 
was brought, which was by ſome gene 


« Laftly, That declaration tells you, of a preſent deſpe- 
rate, and malicious plot, the malignant party is now act- 
ing, under the plaufible notions of ſtirring men up to a 
care of preſerving the king's prerogative, maintaining the 
diſcipline ' of the church, upholding and continuing the 
© reverence and ſolemnity of God's ſervice, and encourag- 

ing learning, (indeed plauſible and honourable notions to 
act any thing upon) and that upon theſe grounds divers 
mutinous petitions have been framed in London, Kent, 
and other places. Upon what grounds would theſe men 
have petitions framed ? Have ſo many petitions (even 
againſt the form and conſtitution of the kingdom, and 
« laws eſtabliſhed) been joyfully received and accepted? 

And ſhall petitions framed upon theſe grounds be called 
* mutinous? Hath a multitude of mean, unknown, inconſi- 
« derable, contemptible perſons, about the city and ſuburbs of 
„London, had liberty to petition againft the government of 

the church, againſt the book of common-prayer, againſt 
the freedom and privilege of parliament, and been thanked. 
for it? And fhall it be called mutiny in the graveſt and 
beſt citizens of London, in the gentry and commonal 
of Kent, to frame petitions upon theſe grounds , and to 


| « defire 
tlemen of that county, with a great 
number of the ſubſtantial inhabitants, 
the eity of London was put in arms; 
ſtrong guards placed at London- bridge, 
where the petitioners were di ſarmed, 
and only ſome few ſuffered to paſs with 
their petition. to Weſtminſter. Upon 
the delivery - thereof to the . houſe of 
commons, the bringers of the petition 
| were 


ANR HIS TOA 


CAR. I.“ deſire to be governed by the known laws of the land, 
1642. not by orders or votes of either, or both houſes ? Can 
— © this be thought the wiſdom and juſtice of both houſes of 


<« parliament? Is it not evidently the work of a faction 
<« within or without both houſes, who receive the truſt re- 
cc poſed in them, and have now told us, what mutiny is ? 
« To ſtir up men to a care of ein our prerogative, 
c maintaining the diſcipline of the church, 8 ding and 
<* continuing the reyerence and ſolemnity of God's ſervice, 
dc encouraging of learning, is mutiny. Let heaven and 
«earth, God | 

And however ſuch petitions are there called mutinous, 
and the petitioners threatned, diſcountenanced, cenſured, 
< and impriſoned; if they bring ſuch lawful petitions to us, 
_ < we will graciouſly receive them, and defend them and 
< their rights againſt what power ſoever, with the uttermoſt 
hazard of our being. . OR l P 4g 
We have been the longer (to our very great pain) in 
cc this anſwer, that we might give the world ſatisfaction, 


<« even in the moſt trivial particulars which have been ob- 


<« jeted againſt us; and that we may not be again reproach- 
« ed with any more prudent omiſſions. If we have been 
<<- compelled to ſharper language than we affect, let it be 
<< conſidered, how, vile, how inſufferable, our provocations 
have been: and except to repel force, be to aſſault, and 
* to give punctual and neceſſary anſwers to rough and in- 
e ſolent emands, be to make invectives, we are confident 
the world will accuſe us of too much mildneſs, and all 
our good ſubjects will think we are not well dealt with, 
<« and will judge of us, and of their on happineſs and ſe- 
<« curity in us, by our actions; which we defire may no 
„longer praſper,, or have a blefling. from God upon them 
4 and us, than they ſhall be directed to the glory of God, 
c in the maintenance of the true Proteſtant profeſſion, to 
<< the preſeryation of the property, and the liberty of the 
s ſubject, in the obſervation of the laws, and to the main- 
*© tainance of the rights and freedom of parliament, in the 
* allowance and protection of all their juſt privileges.” 


fter 


| were ſharply reprehended 3 two or liſhed, 4 That whoſoever ſhould 


3 
three of them committed to ſeveral £<* henceforth adviſe, or contrive the 
priſons 3 the principal gentlemen . of << like petitions, ſhould be proceeded 
the county, who had ſubſcribed and © againſt as enemies to the common- 
deſired it, ſent for as delinquents; £*/wealth. Clarendon, Tom, I. p. 
charges and impeachments drawn up 387, 382. LIP er 2 
againſt them; and a declaration pub» „ 


3, 
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and man, judge between us and theſe men. 
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Charles I. one ſhould, it ſeems, have a perfect knowledge 


59 


After all theſe papers in this ſecond part of the reign of CHAR. I. 


of the differences between the king and the parliament, and Gyn 


the ſubject be exhauſted, Nevertheleſs, if the reader ſhould Explication 


reep to the papers publiſhed on both ſides, he would not 


of the differ. 
ences be- 


have a very clear idea of the cauſe. of theſe differences. To tween the 
this end he muſt underſtand the motives which they took king and 


care not to diſcover-in their manifeſtos, publiſhed only with 
deſign to gain the approbation of the people. The follow- 
ing deduCtion, will, in my opinion, ſerve to give a clear and 
plain idea of theſe differences, I ſhall ſay nothing but what 


has been faid in ſeveral places, and yet, I believe, it will- 


not be ſuperfluous, bricfly to recapitulate the whole, which 


may be of ſervice to ſhow the grounds and cauſes: of the 


civil wars. | 


It muſt be laid down as an undeniable fact, after what 


has been ſaid, that the king had formed a deſign to-eftabliſh 


an arbitrary government in England. They who deny this, 


have only to ſeck in their imagination a more natural cauſe 


of the people's, diſcontent againſt his government, But it 


is certain, whatever their ſyſtem may be, they will never be 
able, without this, ſo to reconcile it with the events as to 


ſatisfy the impartial. The four preceding parliaments con- 
ſidered all the king's proceedings, from the beginning of his 


reign, as tending to eſtabliſh an abſolute power. This was 


what they called their grievances, the redreſs whereof they 


had frequently, tho' in vain, demanded. _ 511 
Charles I. inherited the king his father's mortal averſion 

to the puritans or presbyterians. He was, like him, per- 

ſuaded that their principles concerning church- government, 


were directly oppoſite to monarchy. They both: went ſtilt 
tarther. They believed not only, that all the puritans were 


antimonarchical, but alſo, that all thote who were againſt a 
deipotic, power were truly puritans. This made Charles I. 
reſolve to ruin ſuch as were not ſubmiſſive enough to his 
will, by confounding them all under the name of puritans. 
To that purpoſe he admitted into his council and public- 
offices, ſuch only as were of his principles. Hence ſprung 
all the ſeverities exerciſed by the council, the ſtar-chamber, 
the high-commiſſion, the judges, and all the magiſtrates, 
upon thoſe that, according to the notions of the court, 
were infected with puritaniſm, though many of theſe men 
were ſincerely attached to the church of England. Herein 
the king, -contrary to his intention, did a very conſiderable 
ſervice to the true presbyterians, fince he confounded their 
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intereſts with thoſe of a great number of people, who other 
wiſe would have had no inclination to presbyterianiſm. The 
truth is, they were both threatened with the ſame deſtructi on. 
And therefore, in the elections for this laſt parliament, many 
were returned of contrary principles to the king and court, 
Among theſe, the presbyterians were the moſt ardent, per- 
ceiving their ruin was determined, and would ſoon approach 
if the * ſucceeded in his deſigns. Thus, the presbyterian- 
party, which before made an inconſiderable figure in the 
kingdom, grew very powerful by the junction of the other 
ſort of puritans, whom the court was pleaſed to confound 
On the other hand, archbiſhop Laud and ſome of the 
court-biſhops, deviſed a means, which could not fail to af. 
ford them occaſions to perſecute the puritans. This was to 
enjoin with great rigour the obſervances of certain practices, 
which moſt people looked upon as indifferent. Nay, they 
added ſundry innovations, which offended hot only the 
presbyterians, but alſo many church-of-England-men. This 
produced great murmurs. But people were not ſatisfied 
with complaining, they openly diſobeyed, and their diſobe- 
dience | afforded a pretence to r wer Hereby the 
biſhops, who were the chief authors of theſe innovations, 
made themſelves ſo odious, that many believed to have juſt 
reaſon to ſuſpe a deſign to reſtore the popiſh religion, ſince 
the eſtabliſhment of theſe innovations was ſo ardently, pur- 
ſued, which ſeemed to tend only to draw -the church of 
England nearer to that of Rome. If to this diſcontent be 
added that occaſioned by the king's government with regard 
to. the liberties of the people and the privileges of the parlia- 
ment, it will not be difficult to conceive, that the nation in 
general was extremely diſſatisfi . 
Though; in this laſt parliament. there were many presby- 
terians for the reaſon above-mentioned, 'they were not how- 
ever ſtrong enough to form a party capable of oppoſing that 
of the church, had they at firſt diſcovered their intentions. 
So, it may be affirmed, that in general the deſign of this 


parliament, when they met, was not to overthrow the 


church of England, and eſtabliſh presbyterianiſm in its room, 
though it can ſcarce be doubted, that this was the private 
aim of the presbyterians. But as their numbers was too 
imall to oppoſe all the reſt of the parliament, they reſolved 
to join with the oppoſite party to the king, for procuring 
the redreſs of grievances. Among theſe grievances, ſome 
concerned religion, as the innovations which offended A 
tant church- 
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church-men no leſs than the presbyterians themſelves. Upon CHAR. I. 
that ſubject, theſe ſcrupled not to declaim ftrenuouſly when 1642. 
occaſion offered, and to repreſent theſe grievances as being??? 


of very dangerous conſequence. They could do it without 
diſcovering themſelves too openly, becauſe; as I ſaid; moſt 
of the members of parhament were already prejudtced againſt 
the innovations and the conduct of the biſhops As the 
king was extremely zealous for the church of England, and 
in the number of thoſe who conſidered the innovations and 
ſome other trifles as neceſſary to the ſolemnity of the public 
worſhip, he oppoſed their ſuppreſſion as much as poſſible, 
not directly, but by means of the biſhops, popiſh lords, 
and others of his party: Wherefore the presbyterians en- 
deavoured to convince all the reſt of the contrary party, that 
as long as the biſhops ſhould ſit in the houſe of lords, it 
would be almoſt impoſſible to obtain an entire redreſs of 
grievances. The houſe of commons perſiſted therefore 
in ſo ordering it, that the biſhops votes ſhould be taken away, 
wherein they met with great obſtacles. + But at length, by 
means of the tumults they frightned them away, and in- 
duced them to preſent the proteſtation, which occaſioned the 
ſending of twelve of them to the Tower. By the ſame 
means, the popiſh lords were alſo forced to abſent them- 
ſelves from the parliament. From that time the king's 
party became very weak, and the presbyterians acquired 
new ſtrength. 
Afterwards, the presbyterian party having gained ſo much 
ground, diligently applied themſelves to cheriſh the diſſention 
between the king and the parliament. It was they that 
cauſed the remonſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom to be 
paſſed, which was preſented to the king at his return from 
Scotland, and was as the fignal of the rupture. Unhappily, 
there was in the presbyterian party, another party which 


. concealed themſelves, and were afterwards known by the 


name of Independents. This party, as they could not ac- 
compliſh their ſecret deſigns without diſorder and confuſton, 
affected a riged presbyterianiſm, and ftrove to carry things 
to extremities, under colour of maintaining ptesbyterianiſm, 
though in truth their intention was to deſtroy it as well as 
the church of England. 55 Les 16] | 
Mean while, the king retiring to York, and perceiving a 
wat unavoidable, ſent private notice to all whom he thought 
his friends in both houſes, to leave the parliament and re- 
tire to York or elſewhere. Many obeyed, and by their 
retreat; 'the presbyterian-party became ſuperior in * _ 
| 2 85 | oules-. 
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CAR. I. houſes. Before that time, when any thing was moved by 
1642. the presbyterians, tending to the ſubverſion of the church 
of England, thoſe who had any regard for the church did 
| not fail to oppoſe it, and of this number were all the king's 
friends. But as ſoon as theſe were retired, the presbyterian- 
party, by their ſuperiority in both houſes, paſſed whatever 
they pleaſed. This is what the king obſerved in ſeveral 
paſſages of his anſwer. Thus, the presbyterian-party pre- 
vailing in both houſes, and ſecretly intending to alter the 
church-government, but the thing being impracticable fo 
long as the king ſhould preſerve his power, it is evident, 
that according to this project it was the parliament's intereſt, 
which was directed by the presbyterians, carefully to avoid 
whatever tended to an accommodation, which would have 
broken all their meaſures. But they took care nat to diſ- 
cover intirely their deſigns. It was not yet time, till they 
had put it out of the king's power to prevent the execution, 
So, though they rendered their fears and jealouſies of the 
king as plauſible as poſſible, and though it be granted, they 
had reaſon to ſuſpe&t and fear, there is however room to 
think that the danger they repreſented as being ſo near and 
imminent, was not ſo real as they pretended. Their grand 
aim, was to induce the king to begin the breach, wherein 
the king ſeems not to have ſoon enough perceived the ſnare 

that was laid for him. WY 
As for the king, it is almoſt impoſſible to know perfectly 
his ſecret motives and intentions, becauſe, ſince the opening 
of the parliament, it had never been in his power to ſhow 
them evidently by any effects. It is true, he gave his aſſent 
to ſeveral advantageous bills to the people, and thereby 
ſieemed to expreſs a kind of repentance fot his paſt conduct. 
But his ſituation, when he paſſed theſe acts, made it doubt- 
ful, whether he ſincerely conſented to the redreſs of griev- 
ances, or whether it was only to accommodate himſelf to 
the times. He aſſured, that his intentions was to govern 
for the future according to law, and called God to witne(s 
his ſincerity. But they would not rely on his word. Thus 
much is certain, that whatever he ſaid or did in favour of 
the laws, was little agreeable to the principles he had fol- 
lowed for fifteen years. If any were perſuaded, that his 
aſſeverations and promiſes were ſufficient for the nation's 
:feautity, others thought to have juſt cauſe to queſtion their 
ſincerity, becauſe they came at a time when he had no other 
refuge than the laws to ſupport himſelf, nor other means 
than his promiſe to obſerve them, to hinder the whole na- 
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tion from entirely deferting him. I ſhall not pretend to de- CH AR. I. 


cide ſo difficult a queſtion, which is beyond human reach, 


there being none but God alone who knows perfectly what 


paſſes in the heart. [ believe it raſh to affirm, that Charles I. 
was not fincere in his/promiſes, But I believe alſo, his ſin- 
cerity may be doubted, ſince he had never opportunity to 
demonſtrate it by effects. | 

Whatever was the king's private intention, he fully per- 
ceived that of the prevailing party in the parliament, and 
ſaw that force alone could free him from his danger. His 
propoſals for an agreement were rejected, and his promiſes 
to keep the laws for the future conſidered as fo many ſnares, 
and unfortunately for him he had given but too much cauſe 
for diſtruſt. He could not diſown it with reſpe& to what 


had paſſed before this parliament ; and even during this 
| parliament, he had taken ſome ſteps, which his enemies 
knew how to turn to their advantage. Such was the plot 
to ſeduce the army, in which probably he was concerned, 


though he could affirm, he knew of no reſolution to bring 


up the army to London. Such was the accufation of the 


ſix members of parliament, which could not but breed a 
ſuſpicion of ſome hidden deſign. The projeſt to ſecure Hull, 
his withdrawing to York, the queen's voyage into Holland, 
the motive whereof was diſcoveret in time, were things that 
helped not to cure the people's ſuſpicions- So both houſes 
ſteddily keeping to the occaſions of jealouſy, fear and diſtruſt, 
which they had, or pretended to have of the king, made 
uſe of them to convince the people, that there was no de- 
pending on his promiſe, unleſs it was put out of his power 


from whence he could not get clear. For, by granting 
the militia, he would himſelf have been ſubſervient to the 
execution of the parliament's deſigns, and by refuſing it, he 


, 


to break them. This occaſtoned the affair of the militia, 
on account of which the king was drawn into. a ftrait, 


gave occaſion to ſay, he was willing to agree with both 


houſes, without giving them other ſecurity than his word, 


which, as they pretended, could not be relied on. It is 


alſo true, that the king would not recede from any of his 
rights, neither would he offer other aſſurance than his word, 

to ſatisfy the parliament. es by 
After what has been ſeen, it will not be hard to perceive 
the ground of the quarrel, and the difficulties of an accom- 
modation. That concerning the government of the church, 
was one of the principal, though it may not be clearly ex- 
plained in the manifeſtos of both parties. If the king's — 
tereſts 
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CAR. I. tereſts had been ſolely in queſtion, perhaps he would have 
1642, agreed to ſome conceſſions, at leaſt, for a time. But he 
wound, that one chief reaſon of his enemies deſiring to leſſen 


his authority, was the more eaſily to accompliſh a chan 


e 
in the eccleſiaſtical government, which he thought bimſelf 
bound in conſcience to oppoſe to the utmoſt of his power. 
He was ſo ſttongly, and ſo ſincerely attached to the church 
of England, that he looked upon any condeſcenſion which 
might tend to her ruin, as the blackeſt crime he could be 
guilty of, and perſiſted in this opinion, even when his affairs 
were grown deſperate. All his counſellors were of the ſame 
principles. They believed the epiſcopal government of the 
church ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that a church without biſhops 
was no true church in their opinion. On the other hand, 
the presbyterians were no leſs poſſeſſed with their notions, 
and without diſtinguiſhing what is eſſential in religion from 
what is only external, they conſidered the uſages and prac- 
tices of the church of England as a ſort of popery. Beſides; 
they were ſo convinced of the king's enmity to them, that | 
they could not think themſelves ſafe, ſo long as it was in 
his power to oppreſs them. Matters ſtanding thus, it is 
evident, that force of arms alone was capable of obliging 
one or other patty to yield. 


The earl of A war being almoſt unavoidable, the carl of Briſtol, tho' 
Briſtol in 


1 he had no great reaſon to be pleaſed with the king, made 
vain propoſes his laſt effort to procure an accommodation, by a ſpeech in 
an accom y . 
modation, the houſe of peers. He repreſented, that the thing was not 
May 20. impoſſible, if it was ſincerely endeavoured, After having 
3 enumerated all the miſchiefs of a civil war, and the calami- 
* ties it is uſually, attended with, he moved to appoint a ſelect 
committee of both houſes, truly to ſtate all the differences 
betwixt the king and the parliament, with the moſt probable 
ways of reconciling them ; what the king ought to do to 
ſatisfy the people, and what ſecurity he ſhould give. He 
added ſeveral gther things, which plainly ſhowed, he in- 
clined to the king's fide, and becauſe, withal, he mentioned 


religion but very lightly and in general terms, his ſpeech 


nad no great effect. | | | 
The ſame, or the next day, the commons voted : 


The co n- <«« 1. That it appeared, that the king, ſeduced by wicked 

2 <* counſels, intended to make war againſt the parliament, 

8 who, in all their conſultations and actions, had propoſed 

T. I. p.418. no other end unto themſelves, but the care of his king- 

T. M. ( doms, and the performance of all duty and loyalty to his 
3 perſon. 4 3 


6c 2. That 
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« 2, That whenſoever the king made war upon the par- CHar. I. 
« liament, it would bt a breach of the truſt repoſed in him 1642. 
« by his people, contrary to his oath, and tending to the 
« diflolution of the government. ha 


0 


« 2, That whoſoever ſhall ſerve. or aſſiſt him in ſuch 
« wars, would be traitors by the fundamental laws of the 
« kingdom ; and had been ſo judged by two acts of parlia- 
« ment, and ought to ſuffer as traitors, 11 Rich. II. 
« Hen. IV.” . 1555 8 | 
May the 22d, the lord-keeper Littleton delivered the The wing 
great-ſeal to be carried to the king, and followed it himſelf 3 


a great · ſeal. 
the next morning, before the parliament had any knowledge Ib. p. 213. 
of it. | | Clatendon, 


The 23d, both houſes ſent a petition to the king, to de- og rt 
fire him to diſband the horſe and foot. raiſed under colout of The partia- 
a guard for his perſon. * They told him, if he did nor. diſ- en "ay 
miſs theſe forces, they ſhould be obliged to preſerve the king — 
peace of the kingdom. by the moſt proper means. The band his 
king returned a very ſharp anſwer to this petition, reproach- meg 10 
ing both houſes, that they had raiſed a guard for themſelves, IV. p. 719. 
and ordered the ſheriffs to oppoſe with the power of the May 23. 
counties, ſuch as ſhould be drawn together by the king's Xe King ® 


| ſwer. 
command *. | — apt] 


A war, as I ſaid, was reſolved on both ſides ; but each Clarendon, 
ſtill proceeded with ſome caution, in order to caſt the blame T J. * 
on the contrary party. For, in a civil war, it is chiefly the 
people that are wanted, becauſe in them lies the ſtrength of 
the two parties. The earl of Briſtol, in his ſpeech to the 
lords the 20th of May, obſerved, that it was not impoſſible 
to propound and ſettle the differences betwixt the king and 
the patliament; but that the great difficulty conſiſted in 
finding ſuch ſecurity, as might ſtand with the king's honour, 
and the people's ſatisfaction. He chiefly inſiſted upon this, 
that the king offering to give reaſonable ſecurity, they were 90 
not to reject the offer, and charge themſelves with the events 
of a war. As this offer, though made in very. general 
terms; appeared plauſible, the parliament was apprehenſive 
it would make ſome impreſſion on the people. And there- 
fore they judged it neceſſary to ſhow that the king, by this 


general offer, did however offer only his word for ſecurity, 


1 Theſe votes were paſſed before the ther with an order to all bighiſheriffs, 
ing's anſwer to the parliament's ma- juſtices of peace, and other officers, 


nifeſto, and therefore are mentioned within one hundred and fifty miles of 


by him in that anſwer, Rapin. York, to ſtay all arms and ammuni- 
u This order was dated May 17, tion going to that city. -Ruſhworth, 
and was repeated again May 28, toge- - Tom. IV. p. 721, 722, fo 
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CAR. I. which could not be a firm foundation of a good agreement. 
1642. To this end, they ſent him, the 2d of June, nineteen pro- 
Lg— poſitions, Which confidered as proper to eſtabliſn a good 
— eace and ſtrict union between the king and the parliament, 
lenk do the The propoſitions were theſme | 
king by the © . That the lords, and others of your majeſty's privy- 
parhament, & council, and ſuch great officers and miniſters of ſtate, 
1 «either at home or beyond the ſeas, may be put from your 
IV, p. 722. „ privy- council, and from thoſe officers and employments, 
N « excepting ſuch as ſhall be approved of by both houſes of 
Kc. read parliament; and that'the perſons put into the places and 
May. © ecmployments of thoſe that are removed, may be approved 
« of by both houſes of parliament: and that the privy- 
ec council ſhall take an oath for the due execution of their | 
« places, in ſuch forms as ſhall be agreed upon by both 
te houſes of parliament. n ee 
2. That the great affairs of this kingdom may not be 
cc concluded or tranſacted by the advice of private men, or 
« by any unknown or unſworn counſellors, but that ſuch 
« matters as concern the public, and are proper for the 
« high- court of parliament, which is your majeſty's great 
« and fupreme council, may be debated, reſolved, and 
« tranſacted only in parliament, and not elſewhere; and 
« ſuch as ſhall preſume to do any thing to the contrary, 
« ſhall be reſerved to the cenſure and judgment of parlia- 
«« ment; and ſuch other matters of ſtate, as are proper for 
- « your majeſty's privy- council, ſhall be debated and con- 
«© chided by ſuch of the nobility and others, as ſhall from 
<< time to time be choſen for that place, by approbation of 
« both houfes of parliament : and that no public act con- 
<« cerning the affairs of the kingdom, which are proper for 
your privy-council, may be eſteemed of any validity, as 
<« proceeding from the royal authority, unleſs it be done by 
< the advice and conſent of the major part of the councih 
c atteſted under their hands; and that your council may 
be limited to a certain number, not exceeding five and 
twenty, nor under fifteen. And if any counſellor's place 
„ happen to be Void in the interval of parliament, it ſhall 
c not be ſupplied without the aſſent of the major part of 
& the council; which choice ſhall be:eenfirmed, at the next 
cc ſitting of parliament, or elſe to be void. | 
« 3. That the lord 1 of England, lord high- 
< conſtable, lord- chancellor, or lord-keeper of the great- 
& ſeal, lord-treaſurer, lord privy-ſeal, earl-marſhal, lord- 
* admiral, warden of the cinque - ports, chief governor of 
; | a | Ireland, 
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« Ireland, chancellor of the exchequer, maſter of the wards, Cran.T, 


e ſecretaries of ſtate, two chief-juſtices and chief-baron, 


© may always be choſen with the epprobation of both houſes 
of parliament, and, in the intervals of parliament, by 
e aſſent of the major part of the council, in ſuch manner 


nas is before expreſſed in the choice of counſellors. 


« 4, That he or they, unto whom the government and 
« education of the king's children ſhall be committed, ſhall 
« be approved of by both houfes of parliament; and, in 
<« the intervals of parliament, by the aſſent of the _ 
« part of the council, in ſuch manner as is before expreſſed 
jn the choice of counſellors ; and that al! ſuch ſervants as 
« are now about them, againſt whom both houſes ſhall 
<« have any juſt exceptions, ſhall be removed. | 

* 5, That no marriage ſhall be concluded, or treated for 
« any of the king's children, with any foreign prince or 
* other perſon whatſoever, . abroad or at home, without the 
„ conſent of parliament, under the penalty of a præmunire, 
upon ſuch as ſhould conclude, or treat of any marriage 


1642. 


« as aforeſaid; and that the aid penalty ſhall not be par- 


% doned or diſpenſed with, but by the conſent of both 
« houſes of parliament. P79 . 


6. That the laws in force againft jeſuits, prieſts, and 


papiſh recuſants, be ſtrictly put in execution, without any 
e toleration or diſpenſation to the contrary ; and that ſome 
© more effectual courſe may be enacted by authority of 


<« parliament, to diſable them from making any diſturbance 


in the ſtate, or eluding the Jaw by truſts, or otherwiſe. 
&« 7. That the votes of popiſh Lords in the houſe of peers 
1 may be taken away, ſo long as they continue papi 
cc an 
be drawn, for the education of the children of papiſts by 
proteſtants, in the proteſtant religion. | oy 
* 8. That your majeſty will be pleaſed to conſent, that 
* ſuch a reformation be made of the church-government, 
* and liturgy, as both houſes of parliament ſhall adviſe 
*© wherein they intend to have conſultations with divines, 
as is . 4 in their declaration to that purpoſe; and 
< that your majeſty will contribute your beſt aſſiſtance to 
them, for the raiſing of a ſufficient maintenance for 


that your majeſty will conſent to ſuch a bill 2s mall 


„ preaching-miniſters through the kingdom; and that your 


% majeſty will be pleaſed to give your conſent to faws, for 
« the taking away of innovations and ſuperſtitien, and plu- 
e ralities, and againſt ſcandalous miniſters. | HY 

Gt Ss 7 f 49. The 
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CHan. As « 9. That your majeſty will be pleaſed to reſt ſatisfied 
1642. with that .courſe that the lords and commons have ap- 
232 pointed for the ordering of the militia, until the ſame ſhall 


«© be farther ſettled by a bill, and that your majeſty will 
recall your declarations and proclamations againſt the 
“ ordinance made by the lords and commons concerning 
* | n b PI | 
10. That ſuch members of either houſe, of parliament, 
<« as have, during the preſent parliament, been put out of 
«any.-place. or office, may either be reſtored to that place 
« and office, or | otherwiſe have ſatisfaction made for the 
« fame, upon the petition of that houfe, whereof he or 
<« they are memBerk LG 2 8785 
1. That all privy-counſellors and judges may take an 
« oath, the form whereof to be agreed on, and ſettled by 
act of parliament, for the maintaining of the petition of 


d right, and of certain ftatutes made by the parliament, 


c which ſhall be mentioned by both. houles of parliament; 
and that an enquiry. of all the breaches and violations of 
« thoſe laws may be given in charge, by the juſtices of the 
«« King's-bench every term, and by the judges of aſſize in 
ce their: circuits, and juſtices of the peace at the ſeſſions, to 
<< be preſented and puniſhed according to lx. 

< 12. That all the judges, and all the officers placed by 
<« approbation of both houſes of parliament, may hold their 
c places, guamdiu bene ſe geſſerint. 1 

13. That the juſtice of parliament may paſs upon all 
<« delinquents, whether they be within the kingdom, or fled 
cout of it; and that all perſons cited by ęither houſe of par- 
<« liament, may appear and abide the cenſure of parliament. 
“ 14. That the general pardon offered by your majeſty 
c may be granted, with ſuch exceptions as ſhall be adviſed 
„by both houſes of parliament. + 

15. That the forts and caſtles of this kingdom may 
ce be put under the command and cuſtody of ſuch perſons as 
c your majeſty ſhall appoint, with the approbation of your 
c parliament ; and in the intervals of parliament, with the 
c approbation of the major part of the council, in ſuch 
c manner as is before expreſſed in the choice of counſellors. 

„ 16. That the extraordinary guards, and military forces 
<< now attending your majeſty, may be removed and diſ- 
c charged; and that for the future you will raiſe no ſuch 
guards or extraordinary forces, but according to the law, 
<« in caſe of actual rebellion or invaſion, Xi 

| . « 1, 
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&« 17. That your majeſty will be pleaſed to enter into a CHAR. I. 
c more ſtrict alliance with the ſtates of the United Pro- 1642. 


« yinces, and other neighbour princes and ſtates of the pro- 
« teſtant religion, for the defence and maintenance thereof, 
„ againſt all deſigns and attempts of the pope and his adhe- 
<« rents to ſubvert and ſuppeſs it, whereby your majeſty 
<« will obtain a great acceſs of ſtrength and reputation, and 
« your ſubjects be much encouraged and enabled in a par- 
« liamentary way, for your aid and aſſiſtance, in reſtoring 
« your royal ſiſter and her princely iſſue to. thoſe dignities 
« and dominions which belong unto them, and relieving 
* the other proteſtant princes who have ſuffered in the ſame 
„ cauſe. : ; 1 
« 18. That your majeſty will be pleaſed, by act of par- 
cc liament, to clear the lord Kimbolton, and the five mem- 
bers of the houſe of commons, in ſuch manner, that fu- 
< ture'parliaments may be ſecured from the conſequence of 
that evil precedent. _ 5 * _— 
„ 19. That your majeſty will graciouſly be pleaſed to paſs 
« a bill, for reſtraining peers made hereafter, from fitting or 
voting in parliament, unleſs they be admitted thereunto 
with the conſent of both houſes of parliament. "bs 
„And theſe our humble deſires being granted by your 
© majeſty, we ſhall forthwith apply ourſelves to regulate 
your preſent revenue, in ſuch fort as may be for your 
<« beſt advantage; and likewiſe to ſettle ſuch an ordina 
* and conſtant increaſe of it, as ſhall be ſufficient to ſup- 
< port your royal dignity in honour and plenty, beyond the 
proportion of any former grants of the ſubjects of this 
kingdom, to your majeſty's royal predeceſſors. We 
*© ſhall likewiſe put the town of Hull into ſuch hands as your 
* majeſty ſhall appoint, with the conſent and approbation 
<< of parliament, and deliver up a juſt account of all the 
magazine; and chearfully imploy the uttermoſt of our 
power and endeavours in the real expreſſion and perform- 
© ance of our moſt dutiful and loyal affections, to the pre- 
* ſerving and maintaining the royal honour, greatneſs and 
* ſafety of your majeſty and your poſterity.” _ | 
The king made to theſe propoſitions, a long anſwer, that 
is to ſay, with ſo long periods, and fo frequent parentheſes, 
that it 1s no eaſy taſk to tranſlate it withour loling ſomething 
of its force *. | : 


E. 3 | DAY The 


n The original is here inſerted, 
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1642. De king anſiuer to the nineteen propoſitions. | 
2 PD Efore we ſhall give you our anſwer to your petition 
Ruſhworth, 6 and propoſitions, we ſhall tell you, that we are now 
822 « clearly ſatisfied, why the method which we traced out 


T. I. p. 498, to you by our meſſage of the 20th of January, and have 
&c. 


& ſince ſo often preſſed upon you, as the proper way to 
« compoſe the diſtractions of this kingdom, and render it 
< truly happy, hath been hitherto declined, and is at length 
<« not thought fit to be looked upon. We now ſee plainly, 
60 * deſire that you and all other our good ſubjects ſhould 
« do ſo too) that the cabaliſts of this buſineſs have with 
« gteat prudence reſerved themſelves, until due prepara- 
« tions ſhould be made for their deſign. If they had un- 
« ſeaſonably vented ſuch propoſitions, as the wiſdom and 
« modeſty of your predeceſſors never thought fit to offer to 
« any of our progenitors ; nor we in honour or regard to 
« our regal authority (which God hath intruſted us with 
<« for the good of dur people) could receive without juſt in- 
« dignation (and ſuch many of your preſent propoſitions 
6c — their hopes would ſoon have been blaſted, and thoſe 


„ perions, to whom offices, honours, power, and com- 


% mands were deſigned, by ſuch ill- timing of their buſi- 
« neſs, would have failed of their expectation, not without 
& brand upon the attempt. Therefore, before any thing 
&« of this nature ſhould appear, they have (certainly, with 
« great wiſdom in the conduct of it) thought fit to remove 
« a troubleſome rub in their way, the law, to this end, 
„ (that they might undermine the very foundations of it) a 
new power hath been aſſumed to interpret and declare 
<« laws without us by extemporary votes, without any caſe 
« judicially before either houſe, (which is in effect the ſame 
& thing as to make laws without us:) orders and ordinances 
* made only by both houſes, (tending to a pure arbitrary 
<< power) were prefſed upon the people as laws, and their 
« obedience required to them. 1 
„Their next ſtep was, to erect an upſtart authority 
4% without. us (in whom, and only in whom the laws of 
be this realm have placed that power) to command the mili- 
<< tia, (very conſiderable to this their deſign.) In farther 
© order to it, they have wreſted from us our magazine and 
town of Hull, and abetted Sir John Hotham in his bold- 
< faced treaſon. They have prepared, and direQed to the 
<< people, unprecedented invectives againſt our government, 
thereby (as much as lay in their power) to weaken r. 
N | : 2 Ju 
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„ 


Al 
e ;uſt authority and due eſteem among them; they have, Cuar.T. 
&« as injuriouſſy, as prefumprucully, (though we conceive 1642. 
e 


ce by this time, impud | 
6 to caſt upon us aſperfions of an unheard-of nature, as if 
* we had favoured a rebellion in our own bowels. They 
cc have likewiſe broached a new doctrine, that we are 
e obliged to paſs all laws that ſhall be offered to us by hoth 
e houſes, (howſoever our own judgment and conſcience 
< ſhall be unſatisfied with them) a point of policy as proper 
« for their preſent buſineſs, as deſtructive to all our rights 
of parliament, and ſo with ſtrange ſhameleſſneſs will for- 
e oct a clauſe in law ſtill in force, made in the ſecond year 
„of king Henry V. wherein both houſes of parliament do 
* acknowledge, that it is of the king's regality to grant or 
deny ſuch of their petitions as pleaſeth himſelf. They 
© have interpreted our neceſſary guard, legally aſſembled, 
&© for the defence of us and our childrens perſons, againſt 
* a traitor in open rebellion againſt us , to be with intent 
eto levy war againſt the parliament, {the thought whereof 
* our very ſoul abhorreth) thereby to render us odious to 
“our people. 5 | 

They have fo, awed our good ſubjects with purſevants, 
long chargeable attendances, heavy cenſures, and illegal 
te impriſonments, that few of them durſt offer to preſent 
« their tenderneſs of our fufferings, their own juſt grie- 
* yances, and their ſenſe of thoſe violations of the law, (the 
5. birth-right of every ſubject in this kingdom) tho' in an 
* humble petition directed to both houſes; and if any did, 
© it was ſtifled in the birth, called ſedition, and burnt by 
de the common hangman. Fo 

They have reſtrained the attendance of our ordinary 
<« and neceſſary houſhold ſervants ?, and ſeized upon thoſe 
te ſmall ſums of money, which our credit had provided to 
buy us bread, with injunctions that none ſhould be ſuf- 
< fered to be conveyed, or returned to us to Vork, or any 
of our peers or ſervants with us; fo that (in effect) they 
have blocked us up in that county. | | 

© They have filled the ears of the people with the noiſe 
e of fears and jealouſies, (though taken up upon truſt) tales 
$* of ſkippers, ſalt-fleets, and ſuch like, by which alarms 
© they might prepare them to receive ſuch impreſſions as 
** might beſt advance this deſign when it ſhould be ripe. 
And now it ſeems they think we are ſufficiently prepared 

« for theſe bitter pills. We are in a handſome poſture to 
ö 3 regeive 
* Sir John Hotham. Rapin. Þ The earls of Edex and Holland, Id. 


nce itſelf is aſhamed of it) attempted wy 


eit we had not made this diſcovery to 


r HESTORT | 
CAR. I.“ receive theſe humble deſires (which probably are intended 
. 1642. © to make way for a ſuperfetation of a (yet) higher nature 


ou) for they do not 
cc tell us this is all. In them we 501 obſerve, that theſe 
contrivers (the better to advance their true ends) diſguiſed 
as much as they could their intents, with a mixture. of | 
„ ſome things really to be approved by every honeſt man; 
others, ſpecious and popular; and ſome which are al- 
< ready granted by us, all which are cunningly twiſted and 
mixed, with thoſe other things of their main defign of 
© ambition and private intereſt ; in hope that at the fiſt 
„view, every eye may not ſo clearly diſcern them in their 
proper colours. 

« We would not be underſtood, that we intend to fix 
e this deſign upon both or either houſe of parliament : we 
c utterly profeſs againſt it, being moſt confident of the loy- 
« alty, good affection, and integrity of the intentions of 
<< that great body; and knowing well, that very many of 
both houſes were abſent, and many diflented from all 
s thoſe particulars we complain of: but we do believe, and 
e accordingly proſeſs to all the world, that the malignity 
of this deſign (as dangerous to the laws of this kingdom, 
the peace of the ſame, and the liberties of all our good 
* ſubjects, as to ourſelf and our juſt prerogative) hath pro- 
cc ceeded from the ſubtle informations, miſchievous practices, 
and evil counſels of ambitious turbulent ſpirits, diſaffected 
© to God's true religion, and the unity of the profeſſors 
<« thereof, our honour and fafety, and the public peace 
<« and proſperity of our people, not without a ſtrong in- 
ce fluence upon the very actions of both houſes. But how 
faulty ſoever others are, we ſhall (with God's aſſiſtance) 
<« endeavour to diſcharge our duty with uprightneſs of heart; 
and therefore, ſince theſe propoſitions come to us in the 
«© name of both houſes of parliament, we ſhall take a more 


particular notice of every of them. | | 

ce If the 1ſt, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, gth, 1oth, 15th, 16th, 
« 19th demands, had been writ and printed in a tongue 
& unknown to us and our people, it might have been poſſi- 
ble we and they might have charitably believed the pro- 
„ politions to be ſuch, as might have been in order to the 
« ends pretended in the petition (to wit) the eſtabliſhing of 
* our honour and ſafety, the welfare and ſecurity of our 
«© ſubjects and dominions, and the removing thoſe jealouſies 
and differences, which are faid to have unhappily fallen 
«betwixt us and our people, and procuring both us and 
8 e | SW and « them 


＋ 


r 
| 
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te them a conſtant courſe of honour, peace, and happineſs : Cran. I. 
« but being read and underſtood by all, we cannot but aſ- 1642. 
« ſure ourſelf, that this profeſſion, joined to theſe propoſk - Gy 


ce tions, will rather appear a mockery and a feorn, the 


e demands being ſuch; as though we were unworthy of 


« the truſt repoſed in us by the law, and of our deſcent 


from ſo many great and famous anceſtors, if we could be 


« brought to abandon that power, which only can enable 
« us to perform what we are ſworn to, in protecting our 


« people and the laws, and fo aſſume others into it, as to 
*« diveſt ourſelf of it, although not only our preſent condi- 


« tion (which it can hardly be) were more neceſſitous than 
ce it is, and we were both vanquiſhed, and a priſoner, and 
© in a worſe condition than ever the moſt unfortunate of 
« our predeceſſors have been reduced to, by the moſt cri- 
« minal of their ſubjects. And though the bait laid to 
« draw us to it, and to keep our ſubjects from indignation 
« at the mention of it, the promiſes of a plentiful and un- 
„ paralleled revenue were reduced from generals (which 


„ ſignify nothing) to clear and certain particulars ; fince 


„ ſuch a bargain would have but too great a reſemblance 

gau, if we ſhould part with ſuch flowers of 
«© a crown, as are worth all the reſt of the garland, and 
„have been tranſmitted to us from ſo many anceſtors, and 
have been found ſo uſeful and neceſlary for the welfare 
<« and ſecurity of our ſubjects, for any preſent neceſſity, or 
<« for any low and ſordid conſiderations of wealth and gain. 


and therefore all men knowing that thoſe accommoda- 


<« tions are moſt eaſily made, and moſt exactly obſerved, 
that are gounded upon reaſonable and equal conditions, 
«© we have great cauſe to believe, that the contrivers of 
„ theſe had no intention of ſettling any firm accommoda- 
tion, but to increaſe thoſe jealouſies, and widen that di- 
<* viſion, which (not by our fault) is now unhappily fallen 
between us and both houſes. Fon i 

<« It is aſked, that all the lords and others of our privy- 
council, and ſuch (we know not what you mean by ſuch, 
but we have cauſe to think you mean all) great officers 


and minifters of ſtate, either at home or beyond the ſeas, 
(for care is taken to leave out no perſon or place, that 
dur diſhonour may be ſure not to be bounded within this 


kingdom, tho? no ſubtle infinuations at ſuch a diſtance 
© can probably be believed to have been the cauſe of our 
„ diſtractions and danger) ſhould be put from our privy- 


* council, and from thoſe offices, and employments, unleſs 


cc they 


164 


74 
Cnan. I © they be approved by bath houſes 


„ ſelves 


king the prerogatives they had a mind to deprive him of. 
— Care- 
ful to make election of ſuch p e 

ilities 


we charge ſuch, as by the diſcovery of their faults may 


i bliſhed laws, and agree not in ſuch votes, ar aſſent not 


& you left out in the bill offered us concerning the militia, 
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* of this demand, return you 
« 22 to grants that they thall take a larger oath than you;- 
eſire in your 11th demand, for maintaining not of 
„any part, but of the whole law. (1. 
REMARK (1.) This is ſaid, bebauſe in the whole body 
of the law were contained thoſe laws, which aſcribed to the 


„ And we have and do aſſure you, that We, WI be 


e truſt, as ſhall have given good teſtimony of their 

« and integrities, and againſt wham there can be no. juſt 
te cauſe of exception, whereon reaſonably ta ground a diffi- 
« dence; that if we have or ſhall be miſtaken in our elec- 
« tion, We. have and do aſſure you, that there is no man ſo 
<< near to us in place or affection, whom. we will not leave 
* to the juſtice of the law, if you ſhall Ming 3 particular 
< charge and ſufficient proofs againſt him# and that we 
<< have. given you (the beſt pledge of the effects of ſuch a 
<< promiſe on our part, and the beſt ſecurity for the per- 
<« formance of their duty on theirs) a triennial parliament, 
<« the apprehenſion of whoſe juſtice will, in all probability, 
„make them wary how they provoke it, as us wary bow 


* in any degree ſeem to diſcredit our election, but that 
« without any. ſhadow of a fault objected, only perhaps be- 
<< cauſe they follow their conſciences, and preſerve the eſta- 


« unto ſuch, bills, as ſome perſans, who have now too 
great an influence even upon both houſes, judge, or ſeem 
<< to judge to be for the public good, and as are agreeable 
© to. that new Uzepias of religion and government, into 
<< which they endeavour to transform this kingdom. (2.) 
Rex. (2.) This alludes to Sir Thomas Moor's Utopia. 
„For we remember what names, and for what reaſons, 


© which you had yaurſelves recommended in the ordinance. 
« We will never conſent to the diſplacing of any, whom, 
e for their former merits: from, and affection to us and the 
public, we. have intruſted ; ſince we conceive, that to 


do ſo would take away both from the affection of our 
| L * ſervants, 
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« ſervants, the care of our ſervice, and the honour of our Chan. I. 
« juſtice; and we the more wonder it ſhould be aſked by 1642. 
« you of us, ſince it appears by the 12th demand, that you. 


« yourſelves count it reaſonable, after the preſent turn is 
« ferved, that the judges and officers who are then placed, 
may hold theĩr places quanidiu fe bene geſſermt 5 and we are 
« reſolved to be as careful of thoſe we have choſen, as you 
« are of thoſe you would chooſe, and to remove none tilt 
« they appear to us te have otherwiſe behaved themſelves, 
« or ſhall be evicted by legal proceedings to have done fo. 

« But this demand, as unreaſonable as it is, is but one 
« Jink of a great chain, and but the firſt round of that lad- 
der, by which our juſt, ancient, regal power, is endea- 
« yourcd to be fetched down to the Ground. For it appears 
« plainly, that it is not with the perſons now choſen, but 
« with our chuſing, that you are diſpleaſed; for you de- 
mand, that the perſons put into the places and employ- 
« ments of thoſe who ſhall be removed, may be approved 
« by both houſes z which is fo far (as to ſome at firſt ſig 
« jt may appear) from being leſs than the power of nomi- 
c nation, that of two things (of which we will never grant 
« either) we would ſooner be content, that you ſhould no- 
% minate, and we approve, than you approve, and we no- 
« minate ; the mere nomination being ſo far from being 
« any thing, that if we could do no more, we would never 
« take the pains to do that, when we ſhould only hazacd 
« thoſe whom we _— _ ſcorn of a refufal, if 
they happened not to be agreeable, not only to the judg- 
oh 1 dür to the paſſion, intereſt, or humour, of & 
« preſent major part of either houſe. | 

% Not to ſpeak now of the great factions, animoſities, 
ce and diviſions, which this power would introduce in both 
© houſes, between both houſes, and in the ſeveral counties, 
© for the choice of perfons to be ſent to chat place where 
« that power was, and between thoſe perſons that were fo 
«choſen. Neither is this ſtrange potion preſented to us 
© only for once, for the cure of a preſent preſſing deſperate 
<< diſeaſe, but for a diet to us and our poſterity : it is de- 
% manded, that our counſellors, all chief officers, both of 
« law and ftate, commanders of forts and caftles, and all 
” pens hereafter made (as to voting, without which, how 
« little is the reſt?) de approved of (that is, choſen) by 
e them from time to time; and rather than it ſhould ever 
« he left to the crown, to whom it doth and ſhall belong) 
« if any place fall void in the intermiſſion of parliament, the 


«© major 
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Crar;T.* major part of the approved council is to approve them; 
1642. neither is it only demanded, that we ſhould quit the. 
| 3 <5 power and right our predeceflors have had, of appointing, 
6 perſons in theſe places, but for counſellors we are to be 
<« reſtrained, às well in the number as in the perſons, and. 
« a power muſt be annexed to theſe places, which their 
„ predeceflors had not; and indeed, if this power was paſſed 
ec to them, it were not fit we ſhould be truſted. to chuſe 
c thoſe who were to be truſted as much as we. 

It is demanded, that ſuch matters as concern the pub- 
E lic, and are proper for the ' high-court of parliament, 
„(which is our great and ſupreme council) may be de- 
<< bated, reſolved, and tranſacted, only in parhament, and 
not elſewhere; and ſuch as preſume to do any thing to 
the contrary, ſhall be reſerved to the cenſure and judg- 
ment of the parliament; and ſuch other matters of ſtate, 
as are proper for our privy-council, ſhall be debated and 
concluded, by ſuch of our nobility, (tho? indeed, it being 
made by us, they may not vate without the conſent of 
„both houſes, we are rather to call them your nobility) 
„ and others, as ſhall be from time to time choſen for that 
< place, by approbation of both houſes of parliament; and 
that no public act concerning the affairs of the kingdom, 
« which are proper for our privy- council, may be eſteemed 
of any validity, as proceeding from the royal authority, 
<« unleſs it be done by the advice and conſent of the major 
part of our council, atteſted under their hands; which 
« demands were of that nature, that to grant them, were 
«© in effect, at once to depoſe both ourſelf, and our poſte- 

<« rity. | Aut 19011 1220 8 
8 « Theſe being paſt, we may be waited on bare-headed, 
< we may have our hand kiſſed, the ſtile of majeſty conti- 
„ nued to us, and the king's authority declared by both 
& houſes of parliament, may be ſtill the ſtile of es com- 
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T ee theſe twigs would nat long flouriſh, when 
the ſtock upon which they grew were dead) but as to 
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to them, that multitudes of things puniſhable; and CAR. Ts 
« cauſes determinable by the ordinary judicatures, may not 1642. 
ce he entertained in parliament, and ſo cauſe a long, charge 


« able, and fruitleſs attendance of our people, and (by de- 
« prees) draw to you, as well all the cauſes, as all the 
« faults, of Weſtminſter-hall, and divert your proper buſi- 
« neſs: that the courſe of law be no ways diverted, much 
« leſs diſturbed, as was actually done by the ſtop of the 
<« proceedings againſt a riot in Southwark, by order of the 
e houſe of commons, in a time ſo riotous and tumultuous, 
te a5 much increaſed the danger of popular inſolencies, by 
«© ſuch a countenance to riots, and diſeountenance of law: 
<« that you deſcend not to the leiſure of recommending 
lectures to churches, nor aſcend to the legiſlative power, 
« by commanding (the law not having: yet commanded it) 
that they whom you recommend be received, although 
neither de parfon nor biſhop do approve: of them; and 
e that the refuſers (according to the courſe ſo much for- 
% merly complained of to have been uſed at the council- 
table) be not ſent for to attend to ſhew cauſe at leaſt, 
* that you would conſider conveniency, if not law, and 
recommend none but who are well known to you to be 
orthodox, learned, and moderate, or at leaſt ſuch as have 
taken orders, and are not notorious depravers of the book 
* of common- prayer; a care which appeareth by the diſ- 
* courſes, ſermons, and perſons of ſome recommended by 
you, not to have been hitherto taken; and it highly con- 
«* cerns both you in duty, and the common- wealth in the 
* conſequences, that it ſhould have been taken: that nei- 
ther one eſtate tranſact - what is proper for two, nor two 
<* what is proper for three; and conſequently, that (con- 
e trary to our declared will) our forts may not be ſeized, 
* our arms may not be removed, our monies may not be 
o ſtopt, our legal directions may not be countermanded 
by you, nor we deſire to countermand them ourſelf ; nor 
s {uch entrances made upon a real war againſt us, upon 
<< pretence of an imaginary war againſt you; and a chimera 
of neceſſity. So far do you paſs beyond your limits, 
* whilſt you ſeem by your demand, to be ſtrangely ſtraitned 
within them; at leaſt we could have wiſhed, you would 
<< have expreſſed what matters you meant as fit to be tranſ- 
c acted only in parliament, and what you meant by only 
ahn ññxĩ⁰ mae 
«© You have of late been perſuaded, by the new doctrine 
< of ſome few, to think that proper for your debates, _ 
CULT „% hat 


Cn; La hath ast uſed to he at all debated within thoſe walls, but 
1642. © been truſted wholly with our 
— << tranact thoſe 
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and us; and to | 
things, which, without the regal authority, 
<« ſince. there were kings of this kingdom, were never — 
4 acted : it therefore concerns us the * that n 
« out, and that both we and our people may . 
< the bottom of Penal ag ray he to be bot- 
ec tomleſs. What concerns mort the public, and is more 
<< indeed) proper ſar the hi — of parliament, than 
the making of laws, w there to be 
« tranſacted, but can be trankiftcd no where elſe ? But 
< then you muſt admit us to be a part of the parliament; 
4 vou muſt nat (as the ſenſe: is of chis· part of the demand, 
<« if it have any) the freedom of out anſwer, when 
< we have as much right to xeje& what we think unreaſon- 
<« — have to prapale what you think convenient 
nor is it piſible our anſwers, either to bills, 
— propaſitions, ſhould be wholly free, if we 
| « —— — every one of you, ___— 
40 Zub — 7 1 to receivr ao ag: 69 their anger. oe ſha 
give ans known or unknewn, ſworn or 
„ unſworn, in — mattera, in which the manage of our 
< votes truſted by the Jaw, o our own judgment and con- 
« ſcience ; which how beſt to inform, is (and ever. ſhall be) 
cc left dikewiſe to us: and moſt unreaſonable it were, that 
__<</twoieſtates -prapeling ſomething to the third, that third 
e ſhould be bound to take ne (advice, whether * 8 
„ 10 paſs, but from thoſe two that did propoſe it. 
* ſhall ever in theſe things, which are truſted wholly _—_ 
<« by the law, not:declineito:hearkep to the advice of our 
& great council, and ſhall chuſe to hear willingly, the free 
<< debates of our privytcnuncil, (henſaever we may be 
c ſuffered to have them far ſonding for, and they mall not 
*< be terriad from that freedom by votes, and brands of 
* malignants and enemies to che ſtate, fur adviſing hat no 
aw forbids to adviſe) but wa will rotain gur power, of 
e admitting no more to „ eee than the nature of the 
cc buſineſs requires, and of diſcourſing with whom we (pleaſe, 
. of 2 we Pleaſe, and — our unſſesſtanding by 
_ 6 debate with anyperſons, e may he well able:to:inform 
tc and — forme partiaulam, thaug h their qualities, 
<« education, or — may not make them ſo ft 
<< to be of our ſworn council; and not tie ourſelf up mat to 
„hear any more than twenty-five (and theſe mot choſen 
E by us) out of a kingdom {fo irepleniſhed with 


„ judicious 


— * 


„ all public'aQs are ſometimes proper, cho never n 
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c« and \privy<coutictl, l-alfo look upon their advices 
ce as atvices, not as commands or impoſitions ; upon them 
« a5 Out coureſelors, not as our tüttors and gunrdians; and 
« upon ovrflf as their king, not as their pup) or ward : 
ee for whatfgever of Tegality were, by the mutefty of inter- 
« pretation, left us, in the firſt part of che ſecond' demand, 
& a8 to the parkament, is taken ſtem us in dne fecond part 
« of the fame, und placed in this new. fangled kind df 8 
4 ſellors, Whoſe power is ſuch, and fo expreſſed b Fx Arg 
« in all public acts concerning the affairs of this gdom, 


cc which ave Sfruper for our pffvy- council, (for Whofe advice 


10 thoy ure deſired vo be admitted joiht-patetitees with us in 
« the « repulity'; and'it is not plainſy expreſſed, whether th 
« mean u much us a ſingle vote in theſe affairs; but it 
« às plain, they men us no m̃ore at moſt, than 3 Nitigle 
tete in them, und no more power: than every one of 

« reſt of our privy<courifellors*ohly' leave to us, odt of their 
« feſpect and duty, (and that only is leſt of all bur ancient 
power) a cholee, Whether Theſe that are thus to be joined 
« with (or racher det over) ds, Mall be fiffetn or ty 


«ifive : und greut care is taken, that the oath Which theie 


ce men {hill tube, Amall be Tach, in che fratnin ng the form of 

« which ethiough ure we ure not Wholly unchncerned in 59 

« Lem de Wholly excluded, and chat A to 
<« be agreed upon by both houfes of parliament. 

« AHd ds Mew tht 18 mos ene h "alin Gf. bur f 
te than df our power, '#fter ſo great indignities affered to us, 
« and countenanced by thoſe Who. were moſt ubliged to 
« reſent em: After our town and fort kept from us, (from 
cc hich, if it were no otherwiſe ours, than the whole 
6. kingdom is, we can no more legally be kept out, than 
<<-out of our heck kingdom, which fure yourſelves will 
not deny to be treaſon) our arms, our goods ferit away, 
* and our money ſtopped from us, our guards (in Which 
ec e have no otfier intentibn, than to hinter the end of 

e theſe things from g proportionable to their beginnings) 
< are not only defired to be diſmiſſed, before ſatis faction for 
<the injury, puniſhment of the injurers, and care taken 
Aer our future ſecuri — the _ But it is likewiſe 
„ defired-{and for this, e and wide wel 
been for the feſt, Which, ye 7 t cn Tome ingenumy, 


« are 
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perſons of ſeverul kinds. And CAR. 1. 
„ though we hill (with the en er <onfideration r642. 


« due to them) afays 3 * advices bath of bur great — 
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CAR. I. © are it ſeems acknowledged to be but deſires of grace) that 


&« we ſhall not for the future raiſe any guards, or extraor- 


—.— * dinary forces, but in caſe of actual rebellion. or invaſion ; 


ce which if it bad been law, and fo obſerved in the time. of 
« our predeceſſors, few of thoſe victories, which have made 
t theſe nations famous in other parts, could have been le- 
ally atchieved : nor could our bleſſed. predeceſſor queen 
6 BET have ſo defended herſelf in eighty.eight. And 
<« if no forces muſt be levied; till rebellions and. invaſions 
« (which will not ſtay for the calling of parliaments, and 
ce their. conſent for raiſing of forces) be actual, they muſt 
« undoubtedly, (at leaſt moſt Oe] be. effectual and 
„ prevalent. 
And as neither care is ot for our rights, 9 nor 
ce ſafety, as a prince; ſo our rights, as a private perſon, 


c are endeavoured to be had from us; it being aſked, that | 


it may be unlawful and puniſhable, not only to conclude, 
c but even to treat of any marriage with any perſon for our 
own children, or to place governors about them, without 
<« conſent of parliament; and in the intermiſſion of thefe, 
<« without the conſent of our good lords of the council; 
that we may not only be in a more deſpicable ſtate than 
< any of our predeceſſors, but in a meaner and viler con- 
cc dition than the loweſt of our ſubjects, who value no li- 
<< berty they have more, than that of the free education and 
marriage of their children, from which we are aſked to 
<« debar ourſelf; and have the more reaſon to take it ill that 
& we are ſo, becauſe of our choice of a governor for our 
<« fon, and a huſband for our daughter, (in which the pro- 
< teſtant religion was our principal conſideration) we con- 
< ceived we had reaſon to expect your preſent thanks, and 
< the increaſe of your future truſts, | | 
We ſuppoſe theſe demands by this time to appear ſuch, 
as the demanders cannot be ſuppoſed to have any ſuch 
| © real fear of us, as hath, been long pretended. ; they are 
<« too much in the ſtile, not only of equals, but of con- 
<< querors; and as little to be intended for removing of jea- 
* Jouſies, (for which end they are ſaid to be. aſked ; and 
< that is not as merchants aſk at firſt, much more than they 
<« will take, but as moſt neceſſary to effect it, which (if 
ce they be) God help this. poor kingdom, and thoſe. who 
are 5y the hands of ſuch perſons, whoſe jealouſies nothing 
< elſe will remove) which indeed is ſuch a way, as if there 
being differences and ſuits between two perſons, whereof 
one 7 would have from the other ſeveral parcels of his an- 
| 6 cient 
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e eient land, he ſhould propoſe to him, by way of accom- CHAR. I. 
„ modation, that he would quit to him all thoſe in queſtion, 1642. 
« with the reſt of his eſtate, as the moſt Nell and. 
e effectual means to remove all thoſe ſuits and differences: "OP 
« but we call God to witneſs, that as for our ſubjects ſake 
<« theſe rights. are veſted in us, fo, for their ſakes, as well 
« as for our own, we are reſolved not to quit them, nor to 
e ſubvert (chough in a parliamentary way) the ancient, 
equal, happy, well-poiſed, and neyer-enough commend- 
<« ed conſtitution of the government of this kingdom; nor 
<« ta make ourſelf of a king of England, a duke of Venice, 
« and this of a kingdom, a republi 0. 
© There being three kinds of government among men, 
e abſolute monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy; and all 
« theſe having their particular conveniencies and inconve- . 
e niencies; the experience and wiſdom of our anceſtors, - 
<« hath ſo moulded this out of a mixture of theſe, as to give | 
« to this kingdom (as far as human prudence can provide) 
ce the conveniencies of all three, without the inconvenien- 
„ cies of any one, as long as the balance hangs even be- 
<« tween the three eſtates, and they run jointly on in their 
proper channel, (beFetting verdure and fertility in the 
« meadows on both fides) and the overflowing of either on 
« either fide, raiſe. no deluge or inundation. The ill of 
« abſolute monarchy, is tyranny z the ill of ariſtocracy, is 
faction and divifion ; the ills of democracy, are tumults, 
violence, and licentiouſneſs. The good of monarchy, is 
« the uniting a nation under one head, to reſiſt invaſion 
« from abroad, and inſurrection at home: the good of 
« ariſtocracy, is the conjunction of council in the ableſt 
« perſons of a ſtate for the public benefit: the good of de- 
„ mocracy, is liberty, and the courage and induſtry which 
liberty begets. | ES ple e A 
* In this kingdom, the laws are jointly made by a 
king, by a houſe of peers, and by a houſe of commons, 
«* cholen by the people, all having free votes and parti- 
«* cular privileges. The government, according to theſe 
« laws, is truſted to the king; power of treaties, of war, 
and peace, of making peers, of chuſing officers and 
* counſellors for ſtate, judges for law, commanders for 
« forts and caſtles; giving commiſſions for raiſing men; 
to make war abroad, or to prevent or provide againſt 
invaſions or inſurrections at home; benefit of confiſca- 
** tions, power of pardoning, and ſome more of the like 
* kind are placed in the king. And this kind of regulated 
„ ae B be - N « monarchy. 
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CAR. I.** monarchy, having this power to preſerve that authori- 
1642. ** ty, without which it would be diſabled to preſerve the 
2 las in their force, and the ſubjects in their liberties 
and properties, is intended to draw to him ſuch a reſpect 
ce and relation from the great ones, as may hinder the ills 
« of diviſion and faction; and ſuch a fear and reverence 
from the people, as may hinder tumults, violence, and 

'« licentiouſneſs. _ Bans, 2 
„Again, That the prince may not make uſe of this high 
cc and perpetual power to the hurt of thoſe for whoſe good 
« he hath it; and make uſe of the name of public neceſſity, 
« for the gain of his private favourites and followers, to the 
ce detriment of his people, the houſe of commons, (an 
c excellent conſerver of liberty, but never intended for any 
e ſhare in government, or the chuſing of them that ſhould | 
e povern) is ſolely intruſted with the firſt propoſitions con- 
d cerning the levies of monies, (which is the finews as well 
<« of peace as of war) and the impeaching of thoſe, who 
for their own ends, though countenanced by any ſurrep- 
<« titiouſly-gotten command of the king, have violated that 
e Jaw, which he is bound (when hegknows it) to protect; 
c and to the proſecution of which they were bound to ad- 
c viſe him, at leaſt not to ſerve him in the contrary. And 
<« the lords being truſted with a judicatory power, are an 
« excellent ſkreen and bank between the prince and people, 
ce to aſſiſt each againſt any incroachments of the other; 
c and by juſt judgments to preſerve that law, which ought 
e to be the rule of every one of the three. For the be ter 
enabling them in this, beyond the examples of any of 
<« our anceſtors, we were willingly coatented to oblige our- 
<« ſelf, both to call a parliament every three years, and not 
« to diſſolve it in fifty days: and for the preſent exigent, 
te the better to raiſe money, and to avoid the preſſure (no 
<« leſs grievous to us than them) our people muſt have ſuf- 
ce fer by a longer continuance of ſo vaſt a charge as two 
ce great armies ; and for their greater certainty of having 
ce ſufficient time to remedy the inconveniences ariſen, du- 
< ring ſo long an abſence of parliaments, and for the pu- 
« niſhmeirt of the cauſers and miniſters of them, we yielded 
<« up our right of diſſolving this parliament, expecting an 
<« extraordinary moderation from it, in gratitude for ſo un- 
ce exampled a grace, and little looking that any malignant 
cc party ſhould be encouraged, or enabled to have perſuaded 
„ “e them, firſt, to countenance the injuſtices and indignities 
2% we have endured, and then by a new way of * 
5 | hy = 2 ( for 
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« for what was taken from us, to demand of us at once to CR. I. g 


« confirm what was ſo taken, and to give up almoſt all the 
© t. 0 E 445 gh n 

« gince therefore the power, legally placed in hoth houſes, 
« is more than ſufficient to prevent and reſtrain the power 
of tyranny; and without the power, which is now aſked 
« from us, we ſhall not be able to diſcharge. that truſt, 
« which is the end of monarchy, ſince this would be a 
« total ſubverſion of the fundamental laws, and that excel- 
« ]ent conſtitution of this kingdom, which hath made this 
<« nation, ſo many years, both famous and happy to a great 
« degree of envy ; ſince ta the power of puniſhing, (which 
« js already in your hands according to law) if the power 
« of preferting be added, we ſhall have nothing left for us 
„ but to look on, ſince the incraaching of one of! theſe 
<< eſtates upon the power of the other, is unhappy. in-the 
« effects both to them and all the reſt, ſince this power, 
c“ of at maſt a joint government in us with-our; counſellors 
„(or rather our guardians) will return us to the worſt 
« kind of minority, and make us deſpicable hoth / at home 
e and abroad, and beget eternal factions and diſſenſions (as 
64 deſtructive to public happineſs 2s war) both in the choſen, 
5 and in the houſes that choſe them, and the people who 
<« choſe the chuſers; ſince ſo new a power will undoubtedly 
c intoxicatz perſons who were not born to it, and beget 
<« not only diviſions among them as equals, but in them 
e contempt of us, as become an equal te them, and inſo- 
« lence and injuſtice toward our people, and no ſo much 


1642. 


„their inferior, which ſhall be the more grievous: unto 


<« them, as ſuffering from thoſe who, were ſo lately of a 
„ nearer degree to themſelves 2 and being to have redr eſs 
< only from thoſe that placed them; and fearing; they may 


ebe inclined to preſerve what they have made, both gut of - 


„ kindneſs and policy, fince all great changes are extremely 
„ inconvenient, and almoſt infallibly beget yet greater 
changes, which beget yet greater inconveniencies. 

« Since as great an one in the church muſt follow this 
of the kingdom; ſince the ſecond eſtate would in all 
probability follow the fate of the firſt, and by ſome of the 
< turbulent ſpirits, jealouſies would ſoon be raiſed againſt 


them, and the like propoſitions for reconciliation of dif- 


< ferences would be then ſent to them, as they now have 

joined to ſend to us, till (all power being veſted in the 

< houſe of commons, and their number making chem in- 

capable of tranſacting 2 rs of ſtate with the neceſſary 
* 72 
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CHAR. I. ſervice and expedition, thoſe being re- truſted to ſom : 
1642. © cloſe committee) at laſt the common people (who in the 
mean time muſt be. flattered, and to whom licence muſt 
ec be given in all their wild humours, how contrary ſoever 
<< to eſtabliſhed law, or their own real good) diſcover this 
« Arcanum imperii, That all this was done by them, but 
« not for them; and grow weary of journey-work, and 
ce ſet up for themſelves, call parity and independence liber- 
ty; devour that eſtate which had devoured the reſt ; de- 
cc firoy all rights and properties, all diſtinctions of families 
« and merit; and by this means this fplendid and excel- 
<« lently diſtinguiſhed- form of overnment, end in a dark 
tc equal chaos of confuſion, and the long line of our many 

e noble anceſtors in a Jack Cade, or a Wat Tyler. 
« For all theſe reaſons, to all theſe demands our anſwer | 
« ig, Nolumius Leges Angliæ mutari : but this we promiſe; 
« that we will be as careful of preſerving the laws, in what 
« js ſuppoſed to concern wholly our ſubjects, as in what 
© moſt concerns ourſelf: for indeed we profeſs to believe, 
<« that the preſervation of every law concerns us, thoſe of 
<< obedience not being ſecure, when thoſe of protection are | 
violated: and we being, moſt of any, injured in the leaſt 
violation of that, by which we enjoy the higheſt rights 
and greateſt benefits, and are therefore obliged to defend 
c no leſs by our intereſt, than by our duty, and hope that 
<« no jealouſies to the contrary ſhall be any longer nouriſhed 
< in any of our good people, by the ſubtle infinuations, 
« and ſecret practices of men, who, for private” ends, art 
« diſaffefted to our honour: and ſafety, and the peace and 
e proſperity of our people. And to ſhew you, chat no juft 
* indighation at ſo reproachful offers, ſhall malle us refuſe 
„to grant what is probable to conduce to the good of our 
good people, becauſe of the ill company it comes in, we 
will ſearch carefully in this heap of unreaſonable de- 
„ mands, for ſo much as we may (complying with our 
c conſcience, and the duty of our truſt) aſſent unto, and 

<« ſhall accordingly agree to it. 
In purſuance of which ſearch in the fourth propoſition, 
&« under à demand, which would take from us that truſt, 
„ which God, nature, and the laws of the land have placed 
“ in-us,” and of which none of you could endure to be de- 
ce prived,” we find ſomething to which we give this anſwer, 
= 4 That we have committed the principal places about our 
children to perſons of quality, integrity, and piety, with 
« ſpecial regard that their tender years might be ſo —— 
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** with. the principles of the true 


about them, that none of them may be ſuch, as by ill 
„principles, or by ill examples, to croſs our endeavours 
for their pious and virtuous education; ſo if there ſhall 
be found (for all our care to prevent it) any perſon about 
* our children, (or about us, which is more than you aſk) 
*© againſt whom both houſes ſhall make appear to us any 
< juſt exception, we ſhall not only remove them, but thank 


* you for the information; only we ſhall expect that you 


„ ſhall be likewiſe careful, that there be no underhand- 
dealing by any, to ſeek faults, to make room for others 
to ſucceed in their places. | | 
«© For the fifth demand, as we will not ſuffer any to Mare 
** with us in our power of treaties, which are moſt impro- 
per for parliaments, and leaſt of all in thoſe treaties in 
* which we are nearneſt concerned, not only as a king, but 
« as a father; yet we do (ſuch is our deſire to give all rea- 
<& ſonable fatisfaction) aſſure you by the word of a king, 
that we ſhall never propoſe or entertain any treaty what- 
<* ſoever for the marriage of any of our children, without 
due regard to the true proteſtant profeſſion, the good of 
our kingdom, and the honour of our family. f 
„For the ſixth demand, concerning the laws in force 
< againſt jeſuits, prieſts, and popiſh recuſants, we have, by 
many of our meſſages to you, by our voluntary promiſes . 
* toyou ſo ſolemnly made, neyer to pardon any popih prieſt, 
* by our ſtrict proclamations lately publiſhed in this point, 
** and by the public examples which we have made in that 
* caſe ſince our reſidence at York, and before at London, 
** ſufficiently expreſſed our zeal herein. Why do you then 
<* aſk that in which our own inclination hath prevented 
« you? And if you can yet find any more effectual courſe 
* to diſable. them from diſturbing the ſtate, or eluding the 
** law by truſt or otherwiſe, we ſhall willingly give gur con- 
* ſent to it. . 1 
„For the ſeyenth demand, concerning the votes of the 
* popiſh lords; we underſtand, that they in diſcretion have 
withdrawn themſelves from the ſervice of the houle of 
< peers, and had done ſo when uſe was publicly made of 
their names to aſperſe the votes of that houſe, which was 
then counted as malignant as thoſe, who are called our 
* unknown and unſworn counſellors, are now z) ge 
| BS > ad | "A 


roteſtant religion, as (by Cy a 
** the bleſſing of God upon this our care) this Whole king- 1642. 
dom may in due time . reap the fruits thereof: and as we. 
have been likewiſe very careful in the choice of ſervants 
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CAR. I. ““ do we conceive, that ſuch a poſitive law againſt the vote 
1642. „of any whoſe blood gives them that right, is ſo proper in 
regard of the privilege of parliament, but are content, 
„ that ſo long as they ſhall not be conformable to the 
« doctrine and diſcipline of the church of England, they 
& ſhall not be admitted to fit in the houſe of peers, but only 
<« to give their proxies to ſuch proteſtant lords as they ſhall 
„ chooſe, who are to diſpoſe of them as they themſelves 
« ſhall think fit, without any reference at all to the giver, 
ce As to the deſires for a bill for the education of papiſts 
cc by proteſtants in the proteſtant profeſſion, many about us 
& can witneſs with us, that we have often delivered our 
6 opinion, that ſuch a courſe (with God's bleſſing upon it) 
„would be the moſt effectual for the rooting popery out of | 
« this kingdom we ſhall therefore thank you for it, and 
„ ef:courage you in it, and when it comes.unto us, do our 
e duty; and we heaitily wiſh for the public good, that the 
te time you have ſpent in making ordinances without us, 
„bad been employed in preparing this and other good bills 
& for us. | | 
„% For the eighth, touching the reformation to be made 
of the church-government and liturgy, we had hoped, 
« that what we had formerly declared concerning the ſame, | 
had been fo ſufficiently underſtood by you, and all good 
& ſubjects, that we ſhould not need to have expreſſed our- 
« ſelf further in it. We told you in our anſwer to your 
& petition, preſented to us at N firſt of 
66 Peezuber, that for any illegal innovations which may 
have crept in, we ſhould willingly concur in the removal 
*« of them; and if our parliament ſhould adviſe us to call 
a national ſynod, which may duly examine ſuch ceremo- 
< nies as give juſt cauſe of * to any, we ſhould take 
eit into conſideration, and apply ourſelf to give due ſatis. 
& faction therein; that we were perſuaded in our conſcience, 
that no church could be found upon the earth, that pro- 
e feſſeth the true religion with more purity of doctrine than 
the church of England doth, nor where the government 
and diſcipline are jointly more beautified and free from 
© ſuperſtition, than as they are here eſtabliſhed by law: 
* which (by the grace of God). we will with conſtancy 
« maintain (while we live) in their purity and glory, not 
« only againſt al] invaſions of popery, but alſo from the 
« irreverence of thoſe many ſchiſmaticks and ſeparatiſts, 
© wherewith of late this kingdom, and our city of London, 
. © abounds, to the great diſhonour and hazard OY 
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e church and ſtate, for the ſuppreſſion of whom we required CHAR. I. 
« your timely and active aſhſtance, We told you in our 1642. 
c firſt declaration, printed by the advice of our privy- council. 
e That for differences among/t ourſelves for matters indifferent 
« in their own nature concerning religion, we ſhould, in tender - 
« neſs to any number of our loving ſubjects, very willingly com- 
« ply with the advice of our parliament, that ſome law might 
« be made for the exemption of tender conſcience from puniſh- 
« ment, or proſecution for ſuch ceremonies, and in ſuch caſes, 
e which by the judgment of moſt men are held to be matters in- 
« different, and of ſome ta be abſolutely unlawful; provided 
« that this caſe ſnould be attempted and purſued with that mo- 
« deſly, temper, and ſimiſſion, that in the mean time the peace 
ce and quiet of the kingdom be not diſturbed, the decency and 
« comelineſs of God's ſervice diſcountenanced, nor the pious, 
« ſober, devout actions of thaſe reuerend perſons who were, the 
« firſt labourers in the bleſſed reformation, or of that time, be 
« ſcandaliſed and defamed. And we heartily wiſh, that others 
*© whom it concerned, had been as ready as. their duty 
« bound them, though they had not received it from us, to- 
have purſued this caution, as we were, and ſtill are will- 
« ing and ready to make good every particular of that pro- 
, | < miſe. Nor did we only appear willing to join in ſo good 

« a work, when it ſhould be brought us, but preſſed and 
« uxged you to it by our N of the 14th of February, 
« in theſe words: And becauſe his maje/ly obſerves great and 
« different troubles to ariſe in the hearts of people, concerning 
«© the government and liturgy of the church, his majgſiy 3s 
<« willing to declare, that he will refer the whole conſideration to 
« the wiſdom of his parliament, which he defires them to enter 
ce into ſpeedily, that the preſent diſtractions about the ſame may 
&< be compoſed; but deſires.not to be preſſed to any ſingle act on 
«< his part till the whole be fo dige/ied and ſettled by both houſes, 
„ that his majeſly may clearly ſee what is fit to be left, as well 
as what is fit to be taten away of which we the more 
«© hoped of a good ſucceſs to the general ſatisfaction of our 
<< people, becauſe you ſeem in this propoſition to deſire but 
| a reformation, and not, as is daily preached for as ne- 
| * ceſlary in thoſe many conventicles, which have within 
* theſe nineteen months begun to ſwarm, and which, tho' 
* their leaders differ from you in this opinion, yet appear 
eto many as countenanced by you, by not being puniſhed 
« by you (few elſe, by reaſon of the order of the houſe of 
commons of the ꝙth of September, daring to do it) a 
deſtruction of the preſent diſcipline and liturgy. And 
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CAR. 1.4 we ſhall moſt chearfully give our beſt aſſiſtance for raiſin) 
* "1642. © a ſufficient maintenance for preaching miniſters, in ſuch 
m——_—y—_— courſe as ſhall be moſt for the encouragement and ad- 
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« yancement of piety and learning. 
„For the bills you mention, and the conſultation you 
intimate, knowing nothing of the particular matters of 
te the one (though we like the titles well) not of the man- 
ner of the other, but from an informer, (to whom we 
give little credit, and we wiſh no man did more) common 
tame, we can ſay nothing till we fee them. 

For the eleventh, we could not have the oath of al 
« privy-counſelors and judges ſtraitned to particular ſtatutes 
of one or two particular parliaments, but extend to all 
« ſtatutes of all parliaments, and the whole Jaw of the 
land; and ſhal} willingly: conſent, that an inquiry of al 
the breaches and violations of the law may be given in 
charge by the juſtices of the King's- bench every term, 
and by the judges of aſſize in their circuits, and juſtices 
of the peace at the ſeſſions, to be preſented and puniſhed 
according to law. on ws 
„For the ſeventeenth, we ſhall ever be moſt ready, (and 
«© we are ſorry it ſhould be thought needful to move us in 
it) not only to join with any (particularly with the States 
of the United Provinces, of which we have given a late 
„proof in the match of our daughter) for the defence and 
maintenance of the proteſtant religion againſt all defigns 

and attempts of the pope and his adherents ; but fingly 
(if need were) to oppoſe with our life and fortune all 
* fuch deſigns in all other nations, were they joined: and 
* that for conſiderations of conſcience, far more than any 
* temporal end of obtaining acceſs of ſtrength and reputa- 

tion, or any natural end of reſtoring our royal ſiſter and 
her princely iſſue to their dignities and dominions, tho 
<< theſe be likewiſe much conſidered by us. 15 

For the eighteenth, it was not our fault that an ad 
„was not paſſed to clear the lord Kimbolton, and the five 
„ members of the houſe of commons, but yours, who in- 
<< ferted clauſes into both the preamble and act, (perhaps 

e perſuaded to it by ſome who wiſh not that you ſhould in 
<< any thing receive ſatisfaction from us) as by paſſing the 
« preamble, we muſt have wounded our honour againſt 
our conſcience, and by another clauſe have admitted 2 
& conſequence, from which we could never have been ſe- 
« cured, by declaring, that no member of either houſe, 
© upon any accuſation of treaſon, could have his er 
ks | | 6 felze 
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« ſeized without the conſent of that houſe] of which he is CHAR. I. 
« member; though the known law be, That previlege of 1642. 
« parliament extends not to treaſon 3 and if it did, any mem 


<« ber (the houſe being for a ſhort time adjaurned, and ſo 


their conſent not being ſo had) how treaſonable ſoever his 


<« intentions were, how clearly ſoever known, and how 
« ſuddenly ſoever to be executed, muſt have fair leave given 
« him to go on and purſue them; no way, how legal 
« ſoever, after the paſſing ſuch a clauſe, being left to pre- 


vent it.“ (3. 


REM. (3.) The king, in ſhewing the inconveniencies 
of this clauſe, lays down a caſe difterent from that of the 
ſix members accuſed. For he ſuppoſes, to demonſtrate theſe 
inconveniencies, | that the treaſon is manifeſt, and jutt 


going to be executed. Whereas the difference between 


the king and the parliament conſiſted, in that the parlia- 
ment deſired to ſee the proofs, before they conſented to the 


proſecution of their members. Beſides, this maxim, that 
the privileges of parliament extend not to treaſonable caſes, 


is very ambiguous. For it may ſignify, either that in caſe 
of real, manifeſt, or apparent treaſon, the members of par- 
liament have no more privilege than the reſt of the ſubjects, 
or elſe that by a bare accuſation of treaſon, true or falſe, a 


member may be committed to priſon like any other private 
perſon. © The king took it, and would have it taken, in 
this laſt ſenſe, but the parliament would admit it only in the 
firſt, But that the king's ſenſe was wrong, evidently ap- 


pears, in that when, far inſtance, a peer is accuſed, of trea- 


fon, he is not ſent to the Tower, according to the uſual 


courſe of juſtice, as a private perſon would be, but by order 


of his houſe, which thinks proper to conſent to his pro- 


ſecution. Without this conſent, the king cannot ſend him 
to the Tower by his own authority, and upon a bare accu- 
ſation. In ſhort, no leſs inconveniencies would attend the 


king's ſenſe, ſince in that caſe the king, upon bare accuſa- 


tions, true or falſe, might impriſon all the principal mem- 
bers of both houſes. = | 

« To conclude, we conjure you, and all men, to reſt ſa- 
<« tished with the truth of our profeſſions, and the reality 
of our intentions, not to aſk ſuch things as deny them- 
* ſelves; that you declare againſt tumults, and: puniſh the 


authors; that you allow us our propriety in our towns, 


arms, and goods, and our ſhare in the legiſlative power, 
© which would be counted in us not only breach of privi- 


« to 
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CAR. I.“ to you. And when you fhall have given us ſatisſaction 
1642. upon thoſe perſons who have taken away the one, and 
2 << recalled thoſe declarations (particularly that of the 26th 
©« of May) and thoſe in the point of the militia (our juſt 
<« rights, wherein we will no more part with than with 
= „our crown, left we enable others by them to take that 
from us) which would take ny the other, and declined 
„the beginnings of à war againft us, under pretence of 
« our intention of making one againſt you; as we have 
„ never oppoſed the firſt part of the thirteenth demand, fo 
<« we ſhall be ready to concur with you in the latter. 

And being then confident, that the credit of thoſe men, 
« who deſire a general combuſtion, will be ſo weakened 
„with you, that they will not be able to do this kingdom 
„any more harm, we ſhall be willing to grant our general 
<« pardon, with ſuch exceptions as ſhall be thought fit, and 
„ ſhall receive much more joy in the hope of a full. and 
<« conſtant happineſs of our people in the true religion, and 
under the protection of the law, by a blefled union be- 
«© tween us and our parliament (ſo much deſired by us) 
<< than any ſuch increaſe of our revenue, (how much fo: 
ever beyond former grants) as (when our ſubjects were 
< wealthieſt) our parliament could have ſettled upon us.” 

I ſhall make but one general remark upon this anſwer 
of the king, and which to me ſeems abſolutely neceſſary, 
namely, that all the beginning, which includes two thirds, 
is entirely needleſs, ſince the king treats not of the point in 

_ diſpute between him and the parliament. The queſtion 
was not to know, whether the laws afcribed ſuch and ſuch 
power to the king, but to know, whether the king having 
abuſed this power, his promiſe, chat he would govern ac- 
cording to the law of the land, was to be depended upon 
for the future. The king throughout the beginning of his 
anſwer, ſuppoſes an ignorance of what is due to a king of 
England, or a cauſeleſs denial of the ſame. As to the fiſt 
point, he pretends to acquaint the public with the nature 
of the Engliſh conſtitution, which was very needleſs, ſince 
no body diſagreed with him. He keeps to the genera] poſi- 
tion acknowledged by all the world, but fays not a word to 
the particular queſtion, which was the ſole ſubject of the 
diſpute. As to the ſecond point, he does not deny that he 
had abuſed his power, but makes no other anſwer to the 
conſequence drawn by the parliament from this abufe, than 
that he promiſes to behave better for the future. 4 
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It is eaſy to ſee, that neither the parliament's propoſi- Cxt AR. I. 


tions, nor the king's anſwer, were proper to beget an ac- 


ther ſide thought of any ſuch thing. When the king pub- 
liſhed his anſwer, he had received ſome arms, amtnunition, 


and pieces of ordnance from Holland, and beſides that, was 
preparing to beſiege Hull, Though great 2 of the arms 


were now removed to Londen, he hoped ſt * find there 
ſufficient for his moſt urgent occaſions. oreover, this 
places which was one of the ſtrongeſt in the kingdom, could 


of great ſervice to him, to keep the adjacent country in 


his intereſt, 


- 


On the other hand, the preſbyterian patty, who then The motives 
prevailed in the parliament, had almoſt attained their deſire, pf the hefe 
the rupture. 


that is, had brought things to a rupture, which gave them 
room to hope, they ſhould quickly have opportunity to ac- 
compliſh the reſt of their proſe. Indeed, this rupture be- 
tween the king and the parliament being fuppoſed, it was 
manifeſt, the kingdom was to be governed by the parlia- 
ment and the king, ſeparately, and not jointly, as before, 
that is, they would each govern thoſe of their party ; in 
which . caſe, the parliament would have no more occaſion 
for the king's conſent, who would be looked upon as an 
enemy, and conſequently, they might ordain whatever they 
pleaſed, without any oppoſition: This was preciſely the 
point to which all the proceedings of the preſbyterian party 
had tended, without their diſcovering themſelves however, 
any more than was neceſſary to ſupport the expectations of 
their adherents. For till now. it highly concerned them to 
make the public, and the menibers who were not of their 
lide believe, that they ated in conjunction with the other 
members, only with the view of vindicating the common 
liberty, againſt the incroachments of the king. 


It is certain, that from the beginning, there was in this Donbleviews 
parliament, a preſbyterian party; whoſe aim was to alter * *-peby- 


the church-governmient. But that 
the preſbyterians, as many aſſert, is what does not to me 
appear evident. Why might not theſe men, in ſtriving to 
erect their diſcipline upon the ruins of the church, have an- 
other end, I mean, the prevention of the king's and bis 
party's incroachments upon the public liberty? There 
were, certainly, in this ee members who 
were very far from being preſbyterians, and had the 
ſame end: why might not the preſbyterians have it too, 
jointly with that which was peculiar to them? Is it ſo un- 


common 


terians 


at this was the ſole aim of * 


1642. 
commodation. Accordingly, it may be affirnied, that nei- 


* 
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CHAR, I. common a, thing, to (ce, people propoſe. to themſelves two 
1642. different ends, in one and the ſame undertaking ? I confeß 
I do., not ſee the improbability of ſuch a propoſition. The 
pPreſbyterian party therefore muſt be | conſidered as acting 
with thoſe. two views, and this is ſo true, that undeniable 
proofs. of it will appear in the ſequel of this reign. But 
their enemies have been pleaſed to aſcribe to them the firſt 
only, in order to charge them with putting the kingdom in 
a flame, for the ſake of eſtabliſhing the pretbyterian govern- 
ment in, the church. I do not deny, that this motive con- 
tributed very much to. it. But it does not follow, that the 
reaſons on which 'the parliament refuſed to confide in the 
king, were frivolous. The contrary may be rather inferred, 
For if theſe reaſons had not been plauſible, the preſbyte- 
| rians would never have been able to execute their projects, 
© and form ſo ſtrong a party in a kingdom, where, at the be- 
ginning of this parliament, they made ſo inconſiderable a 
figure, But they politicly make uſe of the general diſ- 
content, which actually ſubſiſted, to bring matters to the 
point they deſired. "They cannot be ſaid to have cauſed 
this univerſal diſcontent, hot it is certain, they helped to in- 
flame it, becauſe it was neceſſary to their views. 
Order of the The parliament having received advice from Holland, 
houſe con- that the queen had pawned or ſold ſome of the crown-jewels 
— 4 at Amſterdam, publiſhed the 2d of June an order, Aeclar. 
crown ing, * whoſoever was concerned in the ſelling or pawn- 
jewels. ing theſe jewels, or in the bringing any money to the King, 
. . 736. by — bill of 2 5 7 5 * Echerwile, ſhould be Sa 
vne2, counted an enemy to the Rate. But the queen had already 
The kingre: laid out the money in purchaſing arms and ammunition, 
from Hot- Which ſhe, had conveyed to the king, in à ſmall ſhip called 
land. the „ ery day the parliament pub- 
| 8 liſhed this order, ſafely arrived in Burlington-bay, after 
Clirexdon, having been warmly purſued by part of the parliament's 
T. I. p. 497, fleet, commanded by the earl of Warwick *. a6 5H 
$20, 521. Some time before the king, finding a war unavoidable, 
ne king ee: „in PTR a 
orders bis had ordered his friends in both houſes, to abſent themſelves 
partytoleave from the parliament. He hoped, by leſſening ſo conſider- 
the parlia- ably the number of the members, to leſſen the credit of the 
"parliament, But this policy turned not to his e 
. | g | : t 
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4 The Providence ran aſhore: upon Tom. IV. p. 601. Two or three 
Holderneſs coaſt in Kenningham-creek, thouſand arms, and two hundred bar- 
There were on board. cf her, fixteen rels of üs dr, I bord Claren- 
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Ie is true, both houſes were conſiderably leſſened in number. CAR. I. 
But withal, the King's party there grew ſo weak that they 1642. 
could no longer oppoſe the reſolutions taken be ve the king. | 
Though the two houſes were not ſorry to be rid of | theſe Precautions 
ſpies, they believed however, it was neceſſary to take ſome a 5 8 
meaſures, either to hinder a greater deſertion, or to con- Ruchworth, 
vince the people, it was not their fault if the parliament1V. 1. | 
was not fo numerous as hitherto. The cemmons therefore | 
ordered all the ſheriffs of the kingdom, to give notice to the 
repreſenſatives, to attend the houſe by the 16th of June, on 
the forfeiture of one hundred pounds, to be employed in the 
wars in Ireland, and on pain of undergoing. ſuch farther pu- 8 
niſhment as the houſe ſhould think fit. f | 
But the lords went ft! farther, for they deren nine of Severity or 
their members, who had repaired to the king at York, 5 5 pe 
appear at the bar the Sth of June as delinquents. The ſe \bſent a 
nine lords having ſent their excuie by a letter, the commons July ao. 
forthwith prepared an impeachment againſt them, and ſent 1 
it up to the lords. The 27th of the ſame month *, the #4408 


peers pronounced ſentence againſt the nine lords, Jedaring, 1 


Clarendo a, 
they ſhould neither fit or vote in- the houſe during the pre- T · I. p. 503. 
ſent parliament, and ſhould ſtand committed to the Tower 
during the pleaſure of the houſe. 

| Theſe were little preludes to the war which was going The par'ia- 
to be kindled. But the toth of June, both houſes gave " . takes 
a more evident proof of their deſign; for upon receiving , = Him  - 
advice, that the king was actually giving out commiſſions June 10. 
to levy forces, they publiſhed propoſals for the bringin 1 
in of money or plate, at eight per cent. for the defence of Clarendoa A _ 
the kingdom *, This is what the king's friends will have T. I v. —_ 
to be conſidered as the firſt declaration of war on the' parlias n = 
ment's fide, and pretend thereby to ſnew, that both houſes wag | 
were the apatefiors. - But it is certain, the king, long be: 
fore, had taken meaſures to prepate for wat, and there is 
no doubt the parliament bad done the ſame, tho' perhaps 


* 


more Wee than 158 kings" | 


' + 


48 3 8 ary of Wen 
ampton, William Cavendiſh, earl of 


Devonſhire, Robert Cary, earl of Mon- 


mouth, and Cary, earl of Dover; 
and Robert lord Rich, Charles How- 


ard, lord Andover, Charles lord Grey 


of Ruthen, Thomas lord Coven 

mo . lord N Reals 
om, IV p. 737 

July, Ruſhwo Tom. IV. p. 742. 
t They pretended, that their deſign 


8 On the 20th of 
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hgion, the king's authority and. perſon 
in his royal dignity, the free courſe of 
juſtice, 
of the kingdom, and privileges of the 
parlizmeat, Ruſhworth, Tom. IV. p. 
745, 747. So ready were the people to 
comply the parliament” 8 propoſals, 


Be this as it t will, afrer hav- 
WN ing 


was only to l he nd_ re- 


e laws of the land, the peace 


that the ſums brought in, including 


plate, &c. mentioned to above eleven 


millions, Dugdale's View, p. 96. 
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CHAR. I. ing ſeen what. were the true graunds and cauſes of the war, 
1642. 1 * of little moment to Know, which of the two partie: 
i ſiſt diſcovered the meaſures taken to attack or defend. For 
, that at moſt is the meaning of the queſtion, hich of th, 

. parties began e, oo, Toe; o 
The king's The king having notice of what the parliament had done 
lerters to the for the ſpeedy railing of money, writ, to the.'lJord-mayor of 

mayor of - ARE , * 
London. London, WN him to publiſh his letter, wherein he 


June 14: forbid. the citizens to lend any money to both houſes. This 
* letter caſioned their poliſhing a. declaration, the aim 
The parlia- Cato was to ſhew the. people, 

— They ſaid, his majeſty having ſo often threatned them about 
une 21. Hull and the militia, they could not but conſider his prepa- 
id. rations as a deſign to levy war againſt his parliament. 

2 The king made to this declaration a long anſwer, full of 


Ib. p. 748. reproaches of the illegal proceedings of both houſes againſ | 


him. He did not deny, that he intended to have juſtice in 
the caſes of Hull and the militia, or loſe his life in requiring 
it; and affirmed, that this was no proof of a deſign to make 
war againſt the parliament, but only of his intention to de- 
fend himſelf againſt their attacks. The parliament ſaid the 
ſame thing on their part, and each endeavoured to caſt the 
blame of the war on the oppoſite party. I did not think it 
neceſſary to inſert theſe laſt papers, there being nothing new 
in them. They contain the ſame reproaches, and the ſame 
vindications on both ſides, as were ſeen in the former decla- 
rations, I ſhall only obſerve, that even when the war 


was going to commence, and there was no more hopes of | 


an accommodation, the king thought it very ſtrange, that 

bis prerogatives ſhould be violated, and the parliament raiſe 
forces without his approbation. He always uſed the ſame 

The parlia- ſtile, even the very midſt of the war. In ſhort, the par- 
the publiſh. liament, Weary of theſe  paper-ſkirmiſhes, of which there 
ing of the was no end, and which conſumed a great deal of time, pro- 
king's pz- bibited, by a printed order, the publiſhing any declarations 
pos FEI of papers in the king's name, that ſhould be contrary to the 
IV. p. 751. ordinances of the parliament. After that there was no hope 
of peace, and accordingly, all thoughts of it were laid aſide 

Project f The king, before he came to an open declaration, had 
become ma. mind to execute two deſigns he had formed, The firſt was, 
fer of the to become maſter of the fleet; the ſecond, to beſiege Hull, 


_— The project of the fleet was ſolely founded in the e 


I. p. 522, tion, that the captains of the ſhips would declare for Him a 
Kc. T. May. ä e „ ee ee 


ſoon 


| that the parliament was 
ments de- under an abſolute neceſſity of preparing for their defence. | 
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foon as commanded. In this belief, he writ to each cap- CHAR. I. 
tain in particular, requiring him, without delay, and with- 1642. 
out demanding the orders of his fuperiors, to bring away his 
ſhip to Burlington-bay, and yield no farther obedience to 

the earl of Warwick. He ſent withal a letter to the earl of 
Warwick, to diſcharge him from the command of the fleet. 

The letters'to the captains were to be delivered, as indeed 

they were, before that directed to e earl of Warwick. 

The king diſpatched at the ſame time a meſſenger to Lon- 

don, to carry to the earl of Northumberland a revocation.of 
his commiſſion of admiral, under the great-ſeal. The earl Rufbworth, 
of Warwick, who was then on ſhore, having notice of what IV. p. 752. 
paſſed in the fleet, went immediately on board his ſhip, and 
ſummoned all the captains to attend him at a council of 

war. All obeyed, notwithſtanding the - king's orders, ex- 

cept five, who united together to make their defence, in 

caſe they {ſhould be attacked. The reſt proteſted to their 

admiral, they would obey his commands. As ſoon as he 

had ſecured theſe, he cauſed them to come to an anchor 

round the five others, to force them to ſubmit. But three N 
of them thought fit to come in upon a ſummons: The two Is fruftrates, 
that ſtill remained obſtinate, ſuffered themſelves to be ſhame- | 
fully taken by unarmed boats, and were ſent to London, 

Thus the king was diſappointed of his aim, for which, 
though of great importance, he had not doubtleſs taken very 

proper meaſures, as appeared by the eventnt. 

After this fruitleſs attempt, the king believed it in vain The king 

to diſſemble any longer, and that he muſt at laſt begin the prepares fre. 
war. To that end, he ordered William Cavendiſh earl of Caren gen 
Newcaſtle to ſecure the town of Newcaſtle; which was T. I. p. 520, 
performed, tho' with ſome difficulty, and then he cauſed 522, 32s. 
alſo Tinmouth caſtle to be ſeized. At the fame time, he 

ſent many lords and gentlemen into their reſpective ſnires to 

levy forces, and by a patent under the great-ſeal,/ appointed 

William Seymour. earl of Hertford, his lieytenant-general 

of the wel counties. He kept near his perſon Robert 

Bartu earl of Lindſey, to be, under him, general of his 

army. Sir Jacob Aſhley was general of the foot, and the 
place of general of the horſe was reſerved for prince Rupert, 


| the 
to follow Pennington's orders, who 
not coming time enough, the project 
came to nothing, Had the firſt letters 


u Sir John Pennington, it ſeems, 
having refufed to undertake the buſi- 
neſs, each captain, as is ſaid above, 


had orders to bring away his ſhip ; but 


Penringtor: altering his mind, the diſ- 


patches were altered too, and the cap- 
ins were commanded in their letters 


gone, the five ſhips above-mentioned 
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CAR. I. the king's nephew and brother to the elector Palatine, who 
1642. was daily expected. 
—  Tho' the king had d to raiſe only a guard for his 
He marched perſon,” it was found however, that in the beginning of 
bes July, he had about three thouſand foot, and ſeven or eight 
Ruſhworth, hundred horſe, with which he bleed to march to Hull. 
= p. bor, He ſtayed ſome days at Beverly, and publiſhed a proclama- 
Clarendon, tion, to ſignify his intention to beſiege Hull, and the reaſon 
T. I. p. 528, that induced him thereto. As they have already been men- 
©" at tioned, it is nedleſs to repeat them. Three days after, he 
ſent the proclamation to the parliament, with a meſiage, 
requiring them, that che town of Hull might be forthwith 
delwered to him. 
The parlia- Before the Parliament received the meſſage, they had 
ment spe- teſolved to preſent a petition to his majeſty, to pray him, in 
king. a very humble manner, to forbear all preparations for war ; 
y 1 6. to remove his forces from about Hull; to diſmiſs his troops; 
W gon, to ſend away his garriſons from Newcaſtle, Tinmouth, and 
Fos. other places 3 for which they promiſed alſo, on their part, 
to diſcontinue all the preparations they had been forced to 


The king's make for their defence. The king returned a long anſwer 


anſwer- in writing to this petition, wherein he repeated great part. 


42 of what he had ſaid in his declarations. He made likewiſe 


T. I. p. 530. ſome propoſitions to both houſes, allowing them to the 27th 
die befieges Of July for a full and poſitive anſwer. _ 

Hull in vain, The parliament having returned an unſatisfactory anſwer 

Ruſhworth, to the propoſitions, the king reſolved to begin the ſiege of 

of 4 2 Hull. But the enterprize was fo unſucceſsful, that after 

T. I. p. 549- having been ſome time beſote the town, without making 

aan progreſs, he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege or rather 

blockade, and return to York. The earl of Clarendon 

ſays, the king undertook the ſiege of Hull, upon che afſu- 

rance given him by Sir John Hotham, that he would ſur- 

render the town at the firſt ſhot, but that it was not poſſible 


for Hotham to perform his. word &. 


The king, as I before ſaid, had, N —_ ſince, | 


TS Colonel "+ N — of Lonſmalths who feign- 


ing 


x The Jorg AY coming privately | him, ching to the lord Clarendon, 


to the king at Vork, from beyond to promiſe to ſurrender the town, if 
ſea, and not finding matters as he the king would come before it, and 
expected, reſolved. to go. back to the make but one ſhot. And this, he 
queen, and haſten the ſupply of arme, ſays, induced the king to march to 
but was taken at ſea by the ſhips, Inte" in order to befiege Hull, be- 
that were chafing the Providence, and fore he had any thing in readineſs for 
brought diſguiſed, like a Frenchman ſuch an undertaking, ren, tom. 
into Hull, where, diſcovering _—_ I. p. 546, &. 

to Sir Jchn Hotham, he prevailed with . 


/ 


/ 
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ing to keep the place for the parliament, held it indeed for CHAR. J. 
the king. He received money from both ſides, to reinforce 1642. 
the garriſon and raiſe new works, the parliament not miſ - 
truſting him, and the king relying on his word. At laſt, Going * 
about the time the king was before Hull, Goring openly Portimouth 
declared for him. This happened in the beginning of Au- declares for 
guſt, but three weeks after the parliament had iſſued out 3 
orders for levying an army, to be commanded by Robert iv. p. 683. 
Devereux earl of Eſſex . This army not being yet ready, Clarendon, 
both houſes, though aſtoniſhed at Goring's dess do, were T J. p. 551. 
not however diſcouraged. As it was of the utmoſt import- He is block- 
ance to recover this place, the ſtrongeſt in the kingdom, © up. 
before the king ſhould be able to relieve it, they haſtily 
diſpatched a committee, whom they impowered to aſſemble 
the militia of the neighbouring counties to block up Portſ- 
mouth by land, while the earl of Warwick, by their order, 
blocked it up by ſea. Happily for the parliament, Goring, 
tho' he had received from them three thouſand pounds, and 
the like ſum from the king, had neglected to lay in the ne- 
ceſſary proviſions for a ſiege, and particularly corn and alt; 
ſo that in the very beginning of the blockade, he perceived 
he could not reſiſt long. This made him reſolve to capitu- 
late. He ſurrendered the place to the committee, only for He capitu- 
liberty to retire into Holland, and for his officers to repair lates. 
to the king. | 

During the blockade of Portſmouth, the king not doubt- The king's 
ing but Goring was in condition to defend that place, ——— 
publiſhed at laſt a declaration that had long been prepared, IV. p. 766. 
wherein he ſums up all the complaints he had already made 
againſt both houſes. As the reader is ſufficiently informed, 
there is no occaſion to inſert this new declaration. Onl 
it muſt be remarked, that the king declared both houſes 
guilty of high-treaſon, and forbid all his ſubjects to obey 
them. At the ſame time was alſo publiſhed a proclama- Proclama- 
tion, requiring all men who could bear arms, to repair to ten de 
him by the 25th of Auguſt at Nottingham, where he in- royal ſtand- 
tended to ſet up his royal ſtandard, which all good ſubjects ad. | 
were obliged to attend. The ſetting up of the royal ſtand- — . — 
ard, was the antient manner of making known to the peo- T. I. p.; 53. 
ple the king's urgent occaſion for their aid, and the place 
to which they were to repair to aſſiſt him. The king could 
not forbear thinking, he was ſtill to be conſidered as an or- 

| | | dinary 

Y And William Ruſſel earl of Bed- neral of the horſe, Ruſhworth, T. 
ford, was, on July 14, appointed ge- IV. p. 736. 
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CHAR. I. dinary king, and to have the fame reſpect and obedience 
1642. paid to him, as if he had never given his people any cauſe 
of complaint. He imagined, that the acts of grace he had 
| paſſed in this parliament, and his promiſes to behave better 

for the future, had effaced all the ill impreſſions made by 

his paſt government upon his ſubjects; and that, though 

there was a powerful party againſt him in the parliament, 

it was otherwiſe among the people. He thought therefore, 

the ſetting up his ſtandard would make a ſtrong impreſ- 

ſion on tlie people, and induce them to appear in arms at 
Nottingham. But the prejudices were too deeply rooted 

in the minds of moſt of the ſubjects, for a bare ceremony to 

| remove them. | | | 

The king Whilſt the day appointed for the ſetting up of the ſtandard 
den com. Was expected, the king endeavoured to augment the num- 
miſſions, ber of his forces. He gave out frefh commiſſions, and ſent 
Ruſhworth, the earl of Hertford and ſome other lords and gentlemen to 


V. p. - p k « 
8 manage his concerns, and raiſe troops in the weſtern parts. 


T. I. p. 556. For himſelf, he departed from York ſome days before the || 


4 25th of Auguſt, and in his way took Lincoln, from whence 
and arrizes he drew the arms of the trained- bands for his troops; after 
at Notting- which he came to Nottingham, and the next day reviewed 
ham. his horſe. 2 | 5 

Coventry The review was no ſooner ended, but he was informed 
gates are that two regiments of foot were marching to Coventry by 


2 the earl of Eſſex's orders. Whereupon he haſted thither 


him. 
Aug. 20. with his cavalry, conſiſting of ſeven or eight hundred horſe, 
„ in hopes of preventing the parliament's forces, and poſſeſ- 


IV. p. 733, fing himſelf of that city. Accordingly he arrived there the 
day before the two regiments : but the mayor of the city, 


though without a garriſon, ſhut the gates againſt him, and 


fired upon his men. He was very ſenſibly touched with this 
indignity ; but as there was no remedy, he was forced to 
return to Nottingham, leaving the command of his cavalry 
to commiſſary-general Wilmot. ; 
Wilmot The next day, his horſe being upon a plain of five o 
Toles a oe fix miles extent, where nothing incumbered them, had 3 
portunity 0 
defeating a Clear view of a body of twelve hundred of the enemies 
body of the foot, guarded only by one troop of horſe., Wilmot, it 
— * ſeemed, could not have wiſhed for a fairer opportunity to 
Clarendon, attack with advantage this body of foot, who had nothing 
T. I. p. 5 57. to ſecure them. But, for what reaſon it is not known, 
inſtead of attacking the enemies, he thought only of avoid- 
ing them, and even retreated with ſome precipitation. This 


was a bad omen to a war juſt commencet. 
9 85 . At 


i 
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went and took upon him the command. 
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At laſt, on the 25th of Auguſt, the king cauſed” his CH AR. I. 


that it was blown down, and could not be fixed again in 8 7 
day or two. This was looked upon by many as a fatal 1 
preſaze of the war. The king had imagined, that the ſet- Ruſhworth, 
ting up of his ſtandard-would draw great numbers of people N 783. 
to Nottingham, who would come and offer him their ſervice: doun- 
but he was very much diſappointed. He had with him but Condition of 
three hundred foot, and ſome trained-bands drawn together paring 5 
by Sir John Digby ſheriff of the county. His cavalry con- ham. 5 
ſiſted only of eight hundred horſe, and his artillery was ſtil] Clarendon, 
at York, from whence it was difficult to bring it, many z. © 2 
things being yet wanted to prepare and form it for marceh- 

ing, and beſide there were no foot to guard it. Neverthe- 

leſs, as he had given out many commiſſions, and ordered 

his forces to repair to Nottingham, he expected them in 

that town, though not without danger, the parliament hav- 

ing at Coventry five thouſand foot, and fifteen hundred 

horſe. Thus the king was in a very melancholy ſtate be- 

fore the war was well b'gun. He had appointed Robert 

Partu earl of Lindſey for general, but had yet no army. T. May. 
The princes Rupert and Maurice his nephews, brothers of 


the eletor Palatine, being come to offer him their ſervice 


in the beginning of September, he made prince Rupert ge- 


neral of his horſe, quartered at Leiceſter, whither the prince 
The king, it is certain, was in extreme danger at Not- _— 2 

tingham. The town was not in condition to make a long = 
reſiſtance, and the king having ſcarce any forces, if the par- Clarendon, 
liament's troops, which were within twenty miles of the T. II. p. 5: 
place, had marched directly to him, he muſt have been 
forced to retire with diſhonour to Vork, unleſs he would 
have hazarded his being made priſoner. Al] thoſe about 
him ſaw the danger, it being ſo evident; but it was not 
ealy to avoid it without quitting Nottingham, which could 
not but be very prejudicial to him. For this reaſon it was His cov ci 
moved in the council, to fend a meſſage to both houſes, *9viſe bu 
with ſome overture to incline them to a treaty. The in- OT 
tent of this propoſition was doubtleſs to intimate to the king, 

5 G 2 : : | that 


2 Ruſhworth ſays, it was erected in the open field, on the back - ſide of the 
GRle-wall, T. IV, d. 733. 92 7 
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CHAR. I. that his affairs were in ſuch a ſituation, that peace alone 
1642. could free him from the perplexity and danger he was ex- 
—— poſed to. But the mover of this advice could hardly think, 
that a bare offer of peace was able to effect it, after what 

had paſſed before the rupture, Very likely therefore, his 
deſign was that, in propoſing a peace, ſomething more ſhould 

The king be offered, than what had been offered before. The king 
refuſes, eaſily perceived the intimation, and was ſo offended at it, 


we ; 2 | 
x agg that he broke up the council, that it might not be no longer 


urged. | 
— A _ However, the next day, the ſame motion was renewed, 
3 but under a different view. As it was doubtleſs perceived, 


upon the that what had offended the king, was the plain meaning of 
licelibood of propoſing a peace, namely, that his majeſty muſt depart 


its being re- ; | 
N re from ſome of his pretenſions, care was taken to remove this 
Ibid, odious meaning, and it was adviſed only to ſend a meſſage 


to both houſes, in order to gain time. The king {till op- 

poſed it, alledging, to offer peace in ſuch a juncture, would 

be diſcovering his weakneſs : That his enemies would re- 

ject the offer with inſolence, and nothing but diſhonour 

would thereby refle on himſelf. But it was repreſented to 

Reaſons to him, that ſuch a meſſage might do good, but could do no 

back the harm: That indeed, both houſes, very likely, would reject 

the offer, but they would thereby render themſelves odious 

to the people, who were defirous of peace, and who would 

be the more inclined to ſerve his majeſty, for his endeavours 

to procure it : That if the overture was accepted, the king 

would have an opportunity of demonſtrating, that the war, 

on his part, was purely defenſive : In ſhort, that the bare 

offer of peace would'of courſe retard the preparations of the 

parliament, becauſe mens minds would be in ſuſpenſe, 

whilſt the king's levies might be continued by virtue of the 
commiſſions already ſent out. | Sa 

He yields The king yielded to theſe reaſons, becauſe the point was 

oe not to offer any new conditions, but only to lay a ſnare for 

the parliament, and retard their preparations. This was 

the ſole motive of the meſſage, wherein, as we ſhall ſee 

preſently, the king propoſed nothing new, and which, how- 

ever, he repreſented afterwards as an evident ſign of his ſin- 

cere defire of peace. But though ſome pretend, that his 

majeſty's meſſage, and the parliament's refuſal, contributed 

very much to facilitate the king's levies, and undeceive the 

people of their good opinion of the intentions of both 

' houſes, I cannot believe that ſuch weak reaſons were able to 

produce ſo great effects. It is true, if by the people jo 

9 ; meall 


* 


is. ns fs. > AA <a .c. 


meant only thoſe who were devoted to the king, is is not CHAR. I. 


unlikely, that the refuſal of peace might render the parlia- 
ment odious to them, and promote their taking up arms for 
the king. But if by the people, be underſtood the parlia- 
ment's party, or rather all the people in general and with- 
out diſtinction, it is not eaſy to conceive, how the refuſal 
of a bare propoſition, without any thing new in it, could 
produce ſuch an effect. The people, no doubt, wiſhed 
for peace rather than war. But they would have a ſolid 
peace, ſupported by other foundations than the king's bare 
word, and not a peace n general, ſuch as his majeſty pro- 
poſed. They had already rejected ſuch a peace; and upon 
this ſenſe of the nation it was, that the parliament's whole 
authority was founded. This was no new thing : it had 
been long diſputed without coming to any concluſion. How 
therefore could the bare propoſal of a treaty, without any 
particular offer, incline the people ſo ftrongly to the king, and 
render the parliament more odious, if it was rejected? And 
yet, upon this foundation the king conſtantly built, from 
the beginning of the war, as will appear in the ſequel. The 


1642. 


Remark on 
the foregoing 


reaſons . 


ſecond reaſon was wholly founded on the prejudices of the 


privy-counſellors. For, ſuppoſing the negotiation had been 


entered into, by what freſh evidence would the king have 


been able to demonſtrate, that the war was only defenſive 


on his part, ſince he had already alledged all that could be 
ſaid on that ſubject and ſince his papers were public? 
The third reaſon was of no greater force. For if the bare 
overture of a treaty was capable of keeping people in ſuſ- 
pence, and retarding the parliament's levies, it might alſo 
counſellors ſuppoſed, his majeſty's levies would be continued 
with vigour, whilſt the parliament's preparations would be 


have the ſame effect with regard to the king's. But the 


interrupted : That is to ſay, the parliament's friends would 


fall into the ſnare, whilſt care ſhould be taken privately to 
warn the king's to avoid it. Nothing more clearly ſhows, 
with what ſpirit they adviſed the king to ſend this meſſage 
to the parliament. © SY 1552 


It is judiciouſly obſerved by a mo- ment, &c. Thoſe on whom the king's 
dern author, That thoſe on whom the repreſestations prevailed, were gene- 
parliament's repreſentations prevailed, - rally his ſubjects in the fartheſt parts 
were generally people of the midland of the nation, in Wales, Cornwall, 
counties, and the traders in the ſouth- Cumberland, &c. who were the leaſt 
ern parts of the kingdom, who had ſenſible, and had been the leaſt afflict- 


| Imarted moſt by the arbitrary acts of ed with the late preſſures and ſuffer. 


power, ſuch as ſeizure of goods, pro- ings, after the king's departing from 
ſecutions for ſhip-money, loans, tun- the known laws. Acherly, p. 535. 
nage, and poundage, illegal impriſon- : i | 
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CHAR. I. Be this as it wil, the meſſage was ſent the 25th of Au- 
1642. 


uſt, (three days after the ſetting up of the ſtandard) * by 
Thomas Wriotheſly earl of Southampton, Sir John Culpep- 
per, and ſome others ©. OT Neat 


The king's He pronounced to both houſes, “ That ſome perſons 


meſſage to 


boch houſes 
of parlia- 
ment. 

Aug, 25, 
Ruſhworth, 
IV. p. 784. 
T. May. 
Clarendon, 
T. II. p. 7. 


The king's 
gcputies 1ll 
received, 

Clarendon, 


T. II. p. 8. 


e might be by them enabled to treat with the like num- 
< ber authorized by him, in ſuch a manner, and with ſuch 
c freedom of debate, as might beſt tend to the peace of the 


kingdom. And he aſſured them, that nothing ſhould be 


c wanting on his part, which might advance the proteſtant 
de religion, oppoſe popery, ſecure the laws of the land, and 
<« confirm all juſt power and privileges of parliament. If 
< this propoſition ſhould be rejected, he proteſted, he had 
done his duty ſo amply, that God would abſolve him from 


any of the guilt of that blood which muſt be ſpilt.“ 


As the war was ſufficiently declared by the erecting of 
the ſtandard, it ſeems, the king ſhould have demanded a 
ſafe- conduct for his meſſengers. But though he had neg- 
lected to take that precaution, they pretended, on what 


grounds I know not, to go and fit in their reſpeCtive places, 


without any previous notice, . The lords, offended at the 
earl of Southampton's boldneſs, called upon him to with- 
draw, and ordered him to ſend his meſſage in writing, and 
wait for an anſwer out of London. The commons alſo ob- 


liged Culpepper to deliver his meſſage at the bar, at which 
the king took great offence. | 


The parlia- The anſwer of both houſes to his majeſty's meſſage was, 
en. That notwithſtanding their endeavours to prevent the 
Aug. 28. ** diſtrated eſtate of the kingdom, nothing had followed 
Id. 1 but proclamations and declarations againſt both houſes of 
mY — <« parliament, whereby their actions were declared treaſon- 
T. May, able, and their perſons traitors. So that until thoſe pro- 

c clamations were recalled, and the ſtandard taken down, 

„they could not, by the fundamental privileges of parlia- 

„ ment, give his majeſty any other anſwer to his meſlage.” 
= The king's en being returned to Nottingham 

II. p. 9. 


with this anſwer, His maje/ly, ſays the lord Clarendon, was 
contented to make ſo much further uſe of their pride and paſſun, 
l a 


J 


d This ſuppoſes the ſtandard was ſet 
up the 22d of Auguft, as indeed White- 
lock and Ruſhworth both ſay. Though 
Rapin, after the lord Clarendon, ſaid 
it was erected the 25th, See above, 


d Sir John Culpepper, by reaſon of 
the penalty of a hundred pounds to be 
paid by all members who were not at 
the houſe by ſuch a day, did not take 
his place, but ſent in for leave, whioh 
was denied him, Clarendon, Tem. 
II. p. 8. 


P. 499. 
c The earl of Dorſet, and Sir Wil- 
liam Uvedal, knight, 


o F EN GL AN D. 


it to the people. It is eaſy to judge from hence, whether the 


-.- 
ns to give them occaſion, by another meſſage, to f ubliſp more of Cu ar. I. 


1642. 


king's real motive was a ſincere deſire of peace, ſince hi 


* 25 were intended only to render the parliament odious. 


He ſaid in his reply: That he never deſigned to declare The king's 


S 


« both houſes of parliament traitors, or ſet up his ſtandard 2 meſ- 
« againſt them, and much leſs to put them and the king- Sept. * 
« dom out of his protection; he utterly profeſſed againſt it Ruſhworth, 


before God and the world. But he promiſed, that if a! 
« day were appointed by them, for the revoking of their 
« declarations againſt all perſons as traitors or otherwiſe for 
« affifting him, he would, with all chearfulneſs, upon the 


„ ſame day, recal his proclamations and declarations, and 


« take down his ſtandard.” | 

In this meſlage, as in all his other papers, may be ob- 
ferved the genius and character of Charles I. He always 
made uſe of obſcure expreſſions, the interpretation whereof 
he reſerved to himſelf. It is true, he had not in expreſs 
terms declared both houſes traitors: but he called their mem- 
bers by that name, as the earl of Eſſex and others. So, ac- 
cording to his way of reaſoning, thoſe that executed the 
orders of both houſes were traitors and rebels, though the 


| houſes themſelves were not ſo. It may be affirmed, that 


\ 


thoſe little artifices were one of the principa] cauſes of this 
prince's misfortunes, as they made him forfeit the truſt and 
confidence of his ſubjects. They inſpired the parliament 
with a perpetual jealouſy of being intangled by treaties, 
wherein it would have been impoſſible to avoid ſuch ambi- 
guous expreſſions. EP 


5 P. 786. 
T. May. 


The two houſes anſwered, That his majeſty not hav- The anſwer 


ing taken down his ſtandard, recalled his proclamations® 


Fand declarations, whereby he had declared the actions of 


f both 
nuſes, 
Sept, 16. 


both houſes of parliament to be treaſonable, and their Ruſhworth, 
« perſons traitors, and having publiſhed the ſame ſince his IV. P. 786. 


„ mellage of the 25th of Auguſt, they could not recede 
* from their former anſwer. That if his majeſty would 
“ recal his declarations, and return to his parliament, he 
« ſhould find ſuch expreſſions of their fidelities and duties, 
* that his ſafety, honour, and greatneſs could only be found 
<* 1n the affections of his people, and the ſincere counſels of 
„his parliament, who deſerved better of his majeſty, and 
could never allow. themſelves, repreſenting likewiſe the 
** whole kingdom, to be balanced with thoſe Who gave evil 
** counſe]s to his majeſty.” 


Clarendon, 


T. I. p. 10. 


G 4 Mean 
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CAR. I. Mean while, both houſes perceiving, that the king's aim 
1642. was to keep the people in ſuſpenſe by an uncertain expcaa- 
tion of peace, publiſhed a declaration, proteſting, they 
14, P. 11. would never lay down their arms till his majeſty had left the 
| — * delinqueyts to the juſtice of the parliament. 
The king's The king, on his part, failed not, purſuant to his- pur- 
_ meſ- poſe, to make uſe of the anſwers of both houſes to his two 
Sept. 11. meſſages, in a third which he ſent to them, ſaying, „ That 
Ruſhworth, „ let all the world judge who had uſed moſt endeavours to 
6, Þ- 2 “prevent the preſent diſtractions, either he who had con- 
T. II. p. 12. deſcended to deſire and preſs it, or the two houſes, who 
had refuſed to enter into a negotiation. That for the fu- 
£ ture, if they defired a treaty of him, he ſhould remem- 
ber that the blood which was to be ſpilt in this quarrel 
« was that of his ſubjects, and therefore would return to 
„ his parliament, as foon as the cauſes which had made 
him abſent himſelf from it ſhould be removed.” 

Both houſes finding We king's deſign was to render their 
refuſal to treat odious to the people, returned a ſtronger and 
more particular anſwer to this meſſage than they had made 

to the two firſt. The ſubſtance whereof was as follows: 
Lond wowed That at the very time his majeſty propounded a treaty, 


reply,  ** his ſoldiers were committing numberleſs oppreſſions and 


Sept. 16. “ rapines. 0 
Ruſhworth, 


. „That they could not think his majeſty had done all 

that in him lay to remove the preſent diſtractions, as 

long as he would admit of no peace, without ſecuring the 
authors and inſtruments of theſe miſchiefs from juſtice. 

That they beſought his majeſty to conſider his expreſ- 

c ſions, That God ſhould deal with him and his poſterity, as 
&« be deſired the preſervation of the juſt rights of parliament. 
That nevertheleſs, his intention was to deny the parlia- 
« ment the privilege of declaring to be delinquents thoſe 
they deemed ſuch, a privilege which belonged to the 
e meaneſt court of juſtice in the kingdom. 

„That his majeſty hath no cauſe to complain, that he 
« was denied a treaty, when they offered all that a treaty 
could produce, ſecurity, honour, ſervice, obedience, ſup- 
<< port, and ſought nothing but that their religion and liberty 
e might be ſcreened from the open violence of a wicked 
<& party. | 

„That if there were any cauſe of treaty, they #1970 ne 
© competent perſon to treat betwixt the king and the parliament. 
That beſides, the ſeaſon” was altogether unfit, whilft 
c his majeſty's ſtandard was up; his proclamations and de- 

&« clarations, 


OT ;EENGCLAND:: 10 
« clarations not recalled, whereby his parliament was charg- CHR. I. 
« ed with treaſon. - | 1642. 
« That indeed his majeſty had often proteſted his tender (: 
« neſs of the miſeries of Ireland, and his reſolution to main- t 
« tain the proteſtant religion, and the laws of this king- 
« dom. But that theſe proteſtations could give no ſatis- 
« faction to reaſonable and indifferent men, when at the 
« ſame time ſeveral of the Iriſh rebels, the known favourers 
« of and agents for them, were admitted to his majeſty's 
« preſence with grace and favour, nay, ſome of them em- 
« ployed in his ſervice; when the cloaths, munition, horle, 
« bought by his parliament for the ſupply of the Iriſh war, 
were violently taken away, and applied to the mainte- | 
« nance of an unnatural war againſt his people. 
« That if his majeſty would be pleaſed to come back to 
« his parliament, they ſhould be ready to ſecure his royal 
« perſon, crown, and dignity, with their lives and fortunes.” 
The king did not leave this anſwer without a reply. But 
inſtead of doing it by way of meſſage, he publiſhed a decla- 
ration to this effect: | 7 7 | 
In the firſt place, he alledged the laws in his favour. The king': 
« He denied that his ſoldiers had committed any diſorders gent en. 
© or violences, and affirmed, he had never ſuifered them to 8 
e oppreſs any perſon whatever. V. b. .. 
He recriminated upon the parliament. He denied that 
there were any Iriſh about bim, and maintained, that it 
« was a notorious calumny, like that caſt upon him here- 
« tofore by Mr. Pym. 
„He ſaid, the artillery-horſes he had taken at Cheſter 
© were few in number, and of ſmall value. And for the 
« cloaths, if his ſoldiers had taken any that were deſigned 
for the ſervice of Ireland, it was done without his order; 
and though he might have ſeized three thouſand ſuits 
* which were going thither, yet he refuſed to do it, and 
gave order for their ſpeedytranſportation. | 
That the parliament made no ſcruple to employ in the 
war againſt their king, a hundred thouſand pounds par- 
< ticularly appointed for the relief of Ireland. 
„That of near five hundred members, of- which the 
© Jower-houſe conſiſted, there remained not above three 
« hundred, the reft having been driven away by tumults 
and threats, or withdrawn themſelves, out of conſcience, 
from their deſperate conſultations. That of above a hun- 
© dred peers, there remained but fifteen or ſixteen in the 
© upper-houſe. | | | 
% That 


8 OTE Hoa 
CHAR. IJ. That it was not the body of the parliament, but only 
1642. the violent leading members that were the authors of the 
— © war.” | | 
I omit ſeveral general affertions which might then be ne- 
ceſſary to the king's deſigns, but which have been already 
ſeen in the foregoing papers. wat” 
The earl of During theſe paper-ſkirmiſhes, both ſides prepared for 
Altes heats war. The earl of Eſſex having ordered his forces to afſem- 
kad ji bie at Northampton, departed from London the gth of Sep- 
Ruſhworth, tember to head the army; and having reviewed them, found 
y;P.10 about ſixteen thouſand men well armed, and well appointed 
. — 2 with a good train of artillery. Then the king, perceiving 
Nottingham he could no longer remain at Nottingham with ſafety, 
Wee“ marched towards the borders of Wales with his troops *, 
Sept. 16, Which were yet ſo few in number, that they did not deſerve 
1d. p. 20. the name of an army. He was unreſolved in what place to 
8 expect the forces that were to come to him from ſeveral 
parts: but intended to ſecure, if poſſible, Shrewſbury or 
Cheſter, without knowing however whether cither of theſe 
towns would receive him, the parliament having in all thoſe 
parts very active and vigilant agents, who employed all their 
pains to procure them adherents. For this reaſon the king 
marched but very-ſlowly. When he came to Wellington, 
about ſeven miles from Shrewſbury , he drew his little 
army together, and cauſed his military orders for the diſci- 
pline thereof. to be read before them ; after which he took 
occaſion to make a ſpeech to his ſoldiers, and the better to 
ſatisfy them of his good intentions to the public, he made 
the following proteſtation. . | 
The kings / do promiſe, in the name of Almighty God, and as 1 hope 
| 22 for his bleſſing and protection, that I will, io the utmoſt of my 
of his army, Power, defend and maintain the true reformed proteſtant yeli- 
Sept. 19. gion eftabliſhed in the church of England, and by the grace of 
V. b. ai. God, in the ſame will live and die. | 
Clarendon, I deſire to govern by all the knawn laws of the land, and that 
T. II. p. 13. the liberty and property of the ſubject may be by them preſervea, 
with the ſame care as my awn juſt rights. And if it pleaſe God, 
by a bleſſing upon this army, raijed for my. neceſſary defence, to 
preſerve me from this rebellion, I do ſolemnly and faithfully pro- 
miſe, in the fight of God, to maintain the juſt priviliges and 
freedom of parliament, and to govern by the known laws of Fa 


e He marched from Nottingham to As there are abundance of theſe little 
Derby, Stafford, Leiceſter 3 and ſo to geographical miſtakes in the French, 
” _. . Shrewſbury, where he ſet up,a Mint, care will be taken to correct them all 
Ruſhworth, Tom. V. p. 20, in the Tranſlation, without troubling 
The author ſays, juſt by Derby, the reader every time with a note. 


: 


\ * 
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und to my utmoſt power, and particularly to obſerve invielably CHAR. I. 


the laws conſented to me by this parliament. 


In the mean while, if this time of war, and the great ne- — 


ceſſity and ftraits J am now driven to, beget any violation of 
theſe, I hope. it foall be imputed by God and man to the authors 
of this war, and not to me, who have ſo earneſtly laboured for 
the preſervation, of the peace of this kingdom. | 

When T willingly fail in theſe particulars, I will expeft no aid 
or relief from any man, or protection from heaven : but in this 
reſolution, I hope for the charful aſſiſtance of all good men, and 
am confident of God's bleſſing. 

The king was not contented with making this proteſtation 
to his army, but moreover, in all the conſiderable places he 
paſſed through, he aſſembled the inhabitants, and endeavour- 
ed to convince them of the ſincerity of his intentions. 
Theſe were neceſſary precautions, at a time when the chief 
point was to gain the people to his intereſt, for on the peo- 
ple depended the ſtrength of both parties. | 


From Wellington the king marched to Shrewſbury, hay- He is re- 
ing received the agreeable news that the-town had declared — 
in his favour, and the inhabitants would give him a joyful Clarendon, 


reception. Here he reſolved to fix his head quarters, and T. II. p. 12. 


appoint the rendezvous of his army. This was a very con- 
venient place to expect the troops which were levying for 
him in Wales, Yorkſhires and Lancaſhire, and to ſend for 
his ordnance, which had not been able to follow him to 


Nottingham for want of horſes. This had forced him to He ſeizes 


make uſe of a hundred draught-horſes ſent by the parliament * 


draught- 


to Cheſter, to be tranſported into Ireland. He deſired to horſes de- 
have the earl of Leiceſter's conſent, who was appointed figned for 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and was then with him at Not- Haus, 
tingham. But the earl conſtantly refuſing to give any or- of het 
ders about theſe horſes, bought with the parliament's money, V. p. 13. 


the king gained one Errington, a ſervant of the earl's, who 
took them in his maſter's name, and delivered them to the 
king 5, This the parliament, as hath been ſeen, taxed the 
king with. As for arms, the king not having a ſufficient | 


quantity for all the troops that were to come from divers the militia. 
parts, had taken the arms of the militia in all the places "i po 
through which he paſſed: but it was by way of loan, that 4. de... | 


is, he obtained the conſent of the officers of the militia to 
take away their arms, on promiſe of reſtoring them. As 
| | | ſoon 


8 The earl ſays in his letter, the his knowledge or conſent. See the 
king gave Errington a warrant to fetch letter in Ruſhworth, Tom. V. p. 13, 
the horſes, which he executed without —15. 
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Crna. I. ſoon as the king came to Shrewſbury * „the number of hi 
1642. troops fo conſiderably increaſed, that in a few days he had 
A= an army of ten thouſand foot, Sod four thouſand horſe, with 
He forms an which he was intirely ſecure, from the danger he was in, 
army of 

fourteen whilſt his army was forming. 


thouſand It is ſtrange, that the earl of Eſſex ſhould neither moleſt 
5 the king whilſt at Nottingham, nor in his march to Shrew/. 
V. p. 36. bury. Probably, if preſently after his arrival at Northamp- 
The parlia- ton he had marched directly againſt him, he would have 
2 108 greatly embarraſſed him, and perhaps diſabled him from 
— the aſſembling an army. This negle& can be aſcribed only to 
ear] his in- his not having power to act directly againſt the king's per- 
NOS, ſon, till he received his inſtructions, which he expected 
5 every day, and which came too late. Both houſes, it ſeems, 
Clarendon, could not believe, the king could be ready ſo ſoon as he was, 
T. I. Pp. 24. and imagined, that his inability to raiſe men and money, 
. would compel him to retire to ſume corner of the kingdom, 

or to throw himſelf into their arms. At leaſt, this is . 

they ſtrove to infuſe into the people, for fear of terrifying 
them with the notion of a war, the event whereof might be 

The king doubtful. The king made an advantage of this error, to 
5 aſſemble all his forces at Shrewſbury, and provide himſelf 
— with money, Which he wanted extremely. His friends at 
T. II. p.24, London had taken care of this laſt article, and privately 
Ahe aniver. ſent conſiderable ſums to Oxford. Moreover, the univerſity, 
fity of Ox. Which had always been firmly attached to the king, had 
ford give engaged to deliver to him all the plate belonging to the 
n colleges, which was very conſiderable. The point was 
es king only how to convey this aid ſafely to his majeſty. To that 
ſends Byron end, the king ſent thither Sir John Byron, with a ſmall de- 


ks tachment of horſe, not daring to give him a ſtronger, for 


T. II. p. 19. fear of railing a ſuſpicion, that it was for ſome eee | 


affair. Byron coming to Oxford, received the mo 2 a 
plate, and returned toward Shrewſbury, by way of Wor- 
ceſter, taking all poſſible precautions not to be Ld in 
his march. For this aid of money, which the king could 
not be without, was of the utmoſt importance to him. 
Wherefore, the better to ſecure it, he detached prince Rupert 
with a body of horſe,” who marched on the other fide of the 
Severn to Worceſter, to pp Byiuvn and guard him to 
Shrewſbury. _ 
In the mean time, the earl of Eſſex, after ſtaying ſome 
days at Northampton and ſecuring Warwick, reſolved to fix 
1 at Worceſter. To that purpoſe, he ſent 
| | colonel 
A Which was September: 20. Clarendon, Tom. II. p. 14. 
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colonel Nathaniel Fiennes before, who came to Worgeſter CHAR. I. : 
at break of day, ſome hours after Sir John Byron was en- 1642. | 
tered with his convoy. Fiennes, at his arrival being told 
that there were ſome of the king's horſe in the town, the 4 fight at 

. | Powick- 
number whereof he did not know, haſtily retreated, with- bridge ner 


out making any attempt. Preſently after, prince Rupert Worceſter, 

arrived, and to ſecure Byron's, convoy, who was reſting N 

himſelf in order to march on, paſſed through the town, and © pert had the 
poſted himſelf, with his horſe, at ſome diſtance on the other advantage 

ide. As he did not believe there were any enemies in thoſe Sept, 22. 
parts, he was not very careful to hinder many of his troopers V. p. 23. 

from faying in the town. When he came to the place he Clarendon, 

had choſen, he alighted with his brother prince Maurice, Ln. 5 

and moſt of the offic ers, repoſing themſelves on the ground. 

On a ſudden they perceived, within mutket-ſhot, five hun- 

dred horſe of the enemy marching up a narrow lane. T heſe 

were a body commanded by colonel Sandys, whom the earl 

of Eſſex had ſent before to take poſſeſſion of Worceſter. 

Prince Rupert inſtantly mounting his horſe, without a mo- 

ment's heſitation, charged thefe troops, as they came out of 

the lane, and the charge was ſo vigorous, that the enemy 

was intirely routed, and Sandys flain, with thirty of his men. 

This action gained the prince a great name, not only for 

the valour he ſhewed, but chiefly for his ſudden and very 

ſeaſonable reſolution, in attacking his enemies as they came 

out of the lane, and when they leaſt expected it. Some 
hiſtorians in relating this ſkirmiſh, ſeem to repreſent prince 

Rupert, as one of thoſe romantic heroes, who with five or 

ſix perſons attacked and routed' whole armies. But, after 

all, there is nothing wonderful in this action of the prince, 

who bad not poſted himſelf beyond Worceſter, without hav- 

ing with him his detachment. Beſides, it is not ſaid, what 

Was the number of the body he commanded. Nee 

this action, how little important ſoever it was, failed not to 

ſtrike great terror into the parliament's troops, chiefly by 

reaſon of prince Rupert's activity and courage, who after- 

wards gave them cauſe to be ed i in their high opinion 

of his valour, for he was one of the braveſt princes in Eu- 

rope. But though he had gained ſome little advantage, he Clarendon, 

did not think fit to cad the enemy at Worceſter. He T II. p. 27. 

went from thence ſome hours after, and ſafely conducted the 

convoy of money to Shrewſbury, where the kth immedi- 

ately ordered the plate to be coined. "The next day, the The earl of 

earl of Eflex poſſeſſed himſelf of Worceſter, and making ak 

{ſome 


© places. 
8 Whitelock. 
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CHAR. I. ſome ſtay there, ſecured in the mean while, Hereford, Glo- 
1642. ceſter, and Briſtol. | 
Ly It would doubtleſs be very ſtrange, that in the twenty 
days the king ſtayed at Shrewſbury, his army ſhould ſo 
greatly increaſe, if, as ſome ſay, it was the effect of the 
parliament's denial to treat with his majeſty. For, ſo ſhort 
a ſpace does not ſeem ſufficient to determine the people to 
repair to the places where they were liſted, and to conduct 
theſe new raiſed troops to Shrewſbury, It may at leaſt be 
affirmed, that it is much leſs ſurpriſing, that the king's new 
levies, which could not be ready whilſt his majeſty was at 
Nottingham, or which did not care to go to a place fo ex- 
poſed, would be in condition to march during his ſtay at 
Shrewſbury, tho' it was but of twenty days, ſince he had 
iſſued out his commiſſions before he left Vork. 
The king However this be, the king finding himſelf at the head of 
—_— an army little inferior in number to the earl of Eſſex's, and 
London, perceiving, it was not ſufficient to remain in quiet at Shrewi- 
Ruſhworth, bury, whilſt the enemy was taking, without reſiſtance, the 
V.P+33- principal towns in the heart of the kingdom, believed he 
Clarendon, S | 
T. II. p. 30. ought to try to put a ſpeedy concluſion to the war. There 
were two ways, one was to fight the enemies, the other, 
to gain ſome marches upon them, and appear near London, 
before they could arrive. The king took this laſt courſe, 
in the expectation that he ſhould raiſe an univerſal conſter- 
nation in London, which might afford his friends opportu- 
Ib. p. 32. nity to ſerve him effectually. So, on a ſudden beginning 
to march the 12th of October, with his army, which was 
not much incumbered with baggage, there being not one 
tent and but little artillery, he quartered that night at Bridge- 
north, ten miles from Shrewſbury; the next day he came 
to Wolverhampton, the third to Birmingham, and the 
fourth to Kenelworth, where he reſted one day. It was 
two days before the earl of Eſſex had notice of his march, 
Eſſex fol- and began to follow him. It evidently appears by the king's 
los him. rout, that if he was not in queſt of the enemies, at leaſt he 
id. p. 3+ feared them not, ſince he could not be ignorant how eaſy it 
was for the earl of Eſſex, either to put himſelf in his way, 
or overtake him. In all likelihood, he imagined the earl 
would not dare to hazard a battle, or that being much more 
incumbered with baggage and artillery, his march would be 
conſiderably retarded. Be this as it will, it was not till the 


22d of October, that the two armies came within fix miles 
of one another, without having received any notice of each 
other's march, till that day, which appears very —_ 
| ut 
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But what is ſtill more ſupriſing, is, that the king, to whom CAR. I. 
ſpeed was ſo neceſſary, had ſo little advanced in five days; 1642. 
ſince, leaving Kenelworth the 17th, he was on the 22d. 
but four miles north of Banbury, and that the earl of Eſſex, 
who departed the 15th from Worceſtor, ſhould be only at 
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Keinton the 22d, which is not above twenty miles. he 
king, who till then knew not where the earl of Eſſex was, 
lay incamped near a village called Edgcot, where he had 
intelligence the 22d in the night, that the enemies were at 
Keinton, about fix miles diſtant. He found then it would 
be very difficult to execute his deſign upon London, whilſt 
he ſhould be ſo cloſely followed by the enemies. And there- 
fore he reſolved to give them battle. To that end, he drew 
up his army on Edge-hill, from whence might be ſeen all 
Keinton-plain, where the parliament's army ſtood in battle 
array, the 23d in the morning. The fight began not how- 
ever till three in the afternoon. It is not known what in- 
duced the king to defer it fo long ': but for the earl of 
Eſſex, he had a very ſtrong reaſon not to be in haſte. For, Rufhworth, 
not imagining ' himſelf ſo near a battle, he had left behind 2 36. 
two thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe, with his artille- + 1 
ry, and conſequently, delay could not but be advantageous 
to him. | 

Prince Rupert, who commanded the king's right wing of Battle of 
horſe n, marching down the hill, and advancing to charge 7, C 
the enemies left wing, on a ſudden, Sir Faithful Forteſcue, — 
who commanded a troop of the parliament's horſe, moving glue. 
forward with his whole troop from the groſs of the cavalry, Oct. 22. 


Keinton, or 


and joining prince Rupert, with his highneſs charged tho(e 


he had deſerted n. 


This unexpected accident inſpired the 


parliament's horſe with ſuch a terror, each man looking N 
on his companion as upon an enemy, that they were intirely &ð4 ©59 


! The lord Clarendon ſays, though 
the horſe were ready, the foot were 
quartered at ſuch a diſtance, that many 
reguments marched ſeven or eight miles 
to the rendezvous, fo that it was one 


o'clock before the king's forces moved. 


Tom, II. p. 35. 

m The left wing was commanded by 
commiſſary-general Wilmot, aſſiſted 
by Sir Aurthur Aſton, The earl of 


Lindſey led the foot, and next to him 
was his ſon the lord Willoughby, with 
the king's regiment, —On the parlia- 
ment's fide : Their right wing, which 
confiſted of three regiments of horſe, 
was commanded by Sir Philip Staple- 


routed, 


ton, Sir W.lliam Balfour, and the 
lord Fielding. Sir John Meldrum's 
brigade led the van, colonel Eſſex was 
in the middle, and colonel] Ballard, 
and Hollis, and rhe lord Brooke, in 
the rear. In the left wing were twenty- 
four troops ef horſe, commanded by 
Sir James Ramſey. Clarendon, Tom. 
II. p. 35. Rnfhworth, Tom. V. p. 36. 

n Sir Faithful Forteſcue was come 
from Ireland to haſten ſupplies, and 
had a troop of horſe raited for ham ſor 
that ſervice, but his troops were di ſpoſed 
into the parliament's army, and he was 
now major to Sir William Waller, 


Clarendon, Tom, 11, p. 36, 


Ruſhworth, 
V. p. 33» 
Ec. 
Clarendon, 


e. 
T. May. 
Ludlow. 
Manley. 
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Cnx. I. routed, and purſued above two miles from the field of battle, 


By this unadviſed purſuit, the king was in danger of the 


Cw fame fate wbich his predeceſſor Henry III. had at the battle 


ſuddenly quitted the 


of Lewes. The parliament's right wing ſtood their ground 
no better than the left. They ran away full ſpeed, and 


were purſued with the fame fury and imprudence. What 


was moreover ſatal to the king was, that his reſerve of a re- 
vp of horſe, thinking the victory unqueſtionable by the 
ight of the enemies cavalry, with ſpurs and looſe reins 
followed the chace, and could not be hindered by their 
commanders. J | WY 5 
All this while, the foot of both armies were engaged 
without victory's inclining to either fide. But at laſt, Sir 
William Balfour, to whom the earl of Eſſex had given the 
command of the reſerve, turned the ſcale. As ſoon as he 
ſaw the king's horſe employed in the purſuit of the flying 
troops, he went and charged the foot in the flank, and put 
them into ſuch diſorder, that the king with the two princes 


his ſons, were in danger of being made priſoners. The 


earl of Lindſey, the king's general, was taken, having been 
ſhot in the thigh, of which he died the next day; and the 


ſtandard, which was always near the king's perſon, was loſt 


by the death of the ſtandard-bearer Sir Edmund V erney, but 
it was recovered afterwards in ſome unknown manner “. 
The return of prince Rupert, with his horſe, prevented 


the king's intire defeat. For Balfour, who had only a final! 


body of reſerve, ſeeing the cavalry returning from the chace, 

Foht, and ſecured himſelf near the ear! 
of Eſſex's foot. Could the king and prince Rupert have 
perſuaded their horſe to charge the parliament's infantry, 
who had ſcarce any cavalry to ſupport them, very probably 


they would have routed them, and obtained a complete 


victory. But the horſe that were returned from the purſuit 
in extreme diſorder, could never be brought to charge the 
enemies, who ftood in good order, though they were in 
great danger. As ſoon as the earl of Eſſex ſaw the enemies 
cavalry returning, he had drawn off his infantry from the 
battle, and ranged them in the beſt manner he could, in 
order the better to ſupport the charge of the king's horſe, 
who, in all appearance, would come and attack them. But 


it was not his buſineſs to renew the fight. It was — 
of | x 


o It was reſcued. by. captain John was knighted for it, and made ſtan- 
Smith, lieutenant of the lord John dard-bearer. Whitelock's Memoirs, 
Steward's troop, newly returned from p. 64. Tom. I. p. 49. 
the execution of the runaways, He ' a 


f 
| 
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far him to keep his ground, as he did till night, whjebs freed C 


him from his uneaſineſs. | 


Waen the battle began, there remained. not aha acorn. 


three hours day, and as the King's horſe had ſpent ſome time 
in the purſuit of the run-avays, and, after their return, 
could not be prevailed with to renew the ſight, it was tuo 
late for the king to rally bis infantry, who were in great 
diſorder, and whereof above two-thirds were miſſing. . 
armies kept their poſts all night, and in the morning neither 
thought themſelves in condition to renaw the battle. It is 
true, the forces left behind by the earl of Eſſex, arrived in 
the night with his artillery. However, as he had no other 
cavalry than the five hundred-horſe that were newly come, 
and the ſmall body commanded by Balfour, he did not think 
he ought to hazard a ſecond dend againſt a body of cavalry 
that had been victorious the day before, and were ſtill facing 
his army. The king, on his ſule, finding himſelf without 
infantry, and conſidering that his troops had ſuffered - 

much by the cold, which was extremely ſharp that night, 
believed it ſufficient to let his enemies ſre he feared them not. 
In this diſpoſition, the two armies faced” one another the 
whole day, without any deſire to engage. At laſt, the earl: 
of Eſſex ordering his baggage to be drawn off, the king re- 
tired to the quarters he had taken the day before the battle, 


and the earl of Eſſex marched towards Warwick ?: The T. U. p. 40. 


number of the flain on the field of battle was about five: 
thouſand. But what the earl of Clarendon ſays, that two 
days after, the king reviewing his army, found there were 
not above three hundred men loft, is hardly eredidle, even 
according; to his own deſcription of the battle. But without 
dwelling upon the particular circumſtances of the battle, 
which were extremely diſguiſed or exaggerated by both par- 
ties, who equally claimed the victory, the conſequences de- 
monſtrate, that they might, have more juſtly owned, that 
each had been worſted 1. The king went from Shrewſbury 
” | with 


» Some of the earl of Eſſex's friends 


Ariſed him rather to purſue the king, 
and to make a freſh attack upon him, 
But colone] Dalbier, and ſome others, 
3 him from it. Whitelock, 
p. 64. a 

In this battle were killed on the 
king's fide, Robert Bartu, earl of 
Lindſey, the lord Stewart, the lord 


aubieny, ſon to the duke of Lenox, 


zr Edmund” Verney, Kc. On the 


prliament's fide, periſhed the lord 
Vor. K. 


to this battle, Denzil lord Hollis tells 
A 5 ; 67 "OWE 


St. John of Bletzo, and colonel Chattes 


Eflex, The lord Willoughby was ta- 

ken priſoner, in endeavouring to reſ- 
cue his father the earl of Lindſey, 
Upon the news of this battle {ſays 
Whitelock, p. 64.), all counties were 
alarmed” and frighted, being a ſtrange 
thing in England, Clarendon; Tom. II. 
P. 40, 41. T. May, Some fay, there 
were but about a thouſand killed. Ses 
Manley, p. 48, Ke. — With relation 
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ChAR. I. with deſign to make an attempt upon London; but aſter 
1642. the battle, he relinquiſhed that thought, though the road to 
London was open, and believed it more proper to retire to 
Oxford. On the other hand, the earl of Eſſex follows the 
king to obſtruct his going to London, but after the battle 
leaves the way open to him, and retiring to Warwick, puts 


it out of his power to prevent or ſtop him. I believe this. 


ſuffices to ſhew, it was a'drawn-battle, which afforded 'no 

real matter of triumph either to the king or the parliament, 
N Indeed, three or four days after the battle, the king took 
IE. + Banbury-caſtle, where was a garriſon of eight hundred foot 
T. II. p. 44- and a troop of horſe. * But if the circumftances of taking 
err this place be well conſidered, it will be found; that it was 
battle, far from being a conſequence or effect of victory. For firſt, 
the king ſummoned the caſtle, contrary to the opinion of 

all his generals, who believed his army little able to under- 

take the fiege. Secondly, he alledged for reaſon, that he 

could not determine what courſe to take, till he was in- 

formed of the intention of the enemies, and that if they de- 

ſigned to attack him, he could not fight in a more advanta- 

eous place. From hence it may be inferred, that he was 

not himſelf fully ſatisfied of the reality of his victory, ſince 

he imagined” the earl of Eſſex in condition to attack him. 

In ſhort, Banbury-caſtle ſurrendered at the firſt ſhot, which 

- +: "leaves it uncertain, whether the king would have perſiſted 

in the ſiege in caſe of reſiſtance, and whether the earl of 

Eſſex would have ſuffered him to do it unmoleſted. The 

taking of | Banbury determined the king to withdraw. to 

The king Oxford, the only place in thoſe parts at his devotion by 
Gf means of the univerſity, whoſe members were extremely at- 
Clarendon, tached to his intereſt. | 15 6 195 | 
TL. II. p. 45. Though the parliament challenged alſo the victory, they 
dena don in were very ſenſible they had no great reaſon to triumph. 
the parlia- They were obliged however to make a parade of this pre- 
ment. tended victory, as if it had been real, to contradict the king 


: JM take friends who were trying to ſtrike terror into the Londoners, 


| occafion to And induce them to. ſue. for peace, on account of the pre. 


propoſe a tended 
peace, OY 83 3 ; : ent i ; 
bid. a remarkable ſtory, from his own * affirming, the day after, That he 


knowledge, concerning the famous *© had been all that day ſeeking tbe 
Oliver Cromwell; and that ſhews (as * army and place of fight, though 
he obſerves) © he was as arrant a ** his quarters were but at a village 
« coward, as he was notoriouſly per- © near hand, whence he could not 
«« fidious, ambitious, and hypocritical, “ find his way, nor be directed by bi 
« This was his baſe keeping out of “ ear, when the ordnance was hear 
“ the field at Keinton-battle; where ( twenty or thirty miles off. Hollis“ 
„ he, with his troop of horſe came Mem, p. 17. LY 

not in, impudently and ridiculouſly | 
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tended ſucceſs' of 'his majeſty's arms. The king had ſtill Cn ar; Ts 
many friends in the city, there having been yet no meaſures 1642. 
taken to drive them away. Nay, in the parliament itſelf. - 
there were not a few who ſtayed there on purpoſe to do the 
king ſervice, when occaſion ſhould offer, and ho failed not 
to improve the preſent. The news concerning the. battle 
of Edge-hill or Keinton, being very various at firſt, the 
king's friends at London, induſtriouſſy manified all the cir- 
cumſtances which might give room to believe that the king 
was victorious, in order to diſpoſe the people to peace, For 
it muſt be obſerved, that fince the breach, the king's grand 
aim had ever been to dazzle the people with the ſpecious 
term of peace, and he had never ceaſed to hope that the na- 
tion would oblige the parliament to come to an agreement, 
by leaving him in poſſeſſion of all his prerogatives. This 
was his favourite project, from which he never ſwerved, not 
even when his affairs were moſt proſperous. It will here 
after appear on ſundry occaſions,” with what conſtancy he 
endeavoured to execute this ſeheme. The preſent” oocaſion 
was the firſt ſince the beginning of the war. When both 
| houſes had perfect information of the ſucceſs of the late bat- 
te, what public demonſtrations ſoeuer they made, to cauſe 
the people to believe their army victorious, they were very 
ſenſible, ſuch victories were little capable to oblige the king 
to throw himſelf into their arms, though the people had been 
amuſed with ſuch hopes. Then the king's adherents who 
wete ſtill in the houſe of commons, obſerving the conſter- 
nation expreſſed by moſt of the members, grew more bold, 
and ſerupled not to propoſe a peace, as the only means to 
free themſelves from trouble. Very probably, this was done 
with the king's conſent, who at the ſame time was uſin 
his utmoſt endeavours to perſuade the public, that he bad 
obtained at Edge-hill a complete victof yr. 

The day before” the battle, both houſes had publiſhed a 
declaration, of which T ſhall content myſelf with relating 
the ſubſtance : for having given fo'many of theſe papers; 1 
am afraid I ſhall tire my readers if I inſert here at large thoſe 
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be . The two houſes proteſted in the firſt place, That no The 1 

„ Private paſſion or reſpect, no evil intention to his majeſty's aration be- 

WM perſon, no deſign to the prejudice wy juſt honour and fore the bat- 
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CHax. I. © That his majeſty had refuſed to receive an humble and: 
1642. © dutiful petition, which they had directed the earl of Eſſex 
d& deliver to him. 5 45 

That they were fully convinced, that the king was fo 
<« engaged to the popiſh party, that all hopes of peace wert 
e excluded. | | 
That great numbers of papiſts had in ſhew conformed 
<« themſelves to the ptoteſtant religion, in order to- qualify 
ec themſelves for poſts in the king's army. | 

< That his majeſty endeavoured at firft to keep off all 
C jealouſies and ſuſpicions, by many fearful oaths and im- 
<< precations, concerning his purpoſe of maintaining the 
e proteſtant religion, and the laws of the kingdom, cauſing 
<« ſome profeſſed papiſts to be diſcharged: out of his army, 
« and none to be received that would not come to church, 
et receive the ſacrament, and take the oaths. But that 
<« afterwards his confidence in the prieſts did more clearly 
< appear: perſons impriſoned for prieſts and jeſuits having 
<« been releaſed out of the goal of Lancaſter, and commi(- 
t ſions granted to profeſſed, papiſts. 7 ag 

Hrlere fourteen ef them were named. 

„ That the lord Herbert, ſon to the earl of Worceſter, 
<« a notorious papiſt, was made general of the king's troops if 
That thoſe who raiſed forces for his majeſty in the 
North of England, did arm and employ, papiſts. 

That men, had been ſent. to Hamburgh and Denmark 
<c, to raiſe, forces there, and to; bring them over to join with 
« the. earl of Newcaſtle, and the army of papiſts which 
« was intended to be.raiſed in Newcaſtle... _ 

„That the king had received in his court divers papiſts 
4 in Ireland: ſome of which were indicted, of high- treaſon 
< for their rebellion, there; namely, the lord Taffe, &c. 

« That divers Engliſh, traitors were the chief counſellor 
<« and actors in this unnstural war, as the lord Dighy, 
„ Oneal, Wilmet, Pollard, Aihburnham, c. 

. That divers jeſuits and prieſts, in foreign parts, male 
« great collections of money for the relief of the papiſts in 
Ireland, and the furthering of his majeſty's deſigus again 
the parliament. . . 

For all which reaſons they were reſolved to enter into 
« 2 ſolemn oath. and coyenant, and expected that their br 
cc thren of Scotland would help and affiſt them, according 
© to the act of pacification between the two 1 

| 4 E 
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The king ariſwered this declaration with two others, Cx AR. I. 


firſt be ſaid: 


which were publiſhed after the battle of Edge-hill. In the 1642. 


— 
« That notwithſtanding the ſolemn proteſtation of both va. 


« houſes, of having no evil intention to his perſon, yet they '* 
« had uſed their utmoſt power, by the ſtrength 55 their 
66 _— to have deſtroyed him. 
hat if he refuſed to give admittance to the petition 

1e i by the earl of Eſſex, it was becauſe it was ſent 

e perſons whom he had particularly accufed of high-treaſon. 
Here he gave à long account of the while matter. 

4 He denies his ever having had any inclination to the 


6 papiſts, or that he had releaſed any prieſts or jeſuits out 


&« of the goal of Lancaſter. 

« He fays, that the papiſts ſuppoſed to have commiſſions 
« were not ſo much as known to him, and that they had 
* no command, to his 5 in his army. 

« ['/t raft be obſerved, npon theſe two laſt articles, 1%, That 
the prijſentrs he had releaſed out of the goal of l 
been impriſoned as 9 prieſts, and jeſuits, but had not been 
cenvicted as ſuch. therefore the king thought he might deny 
le bud wr any priefts, &c. 
2dly, The king, When 'he faid there was no popiſh officers in 

his urmy, meunt by bis army, that which he commanded in per- 

and the purtianient underſtood that which was commanied 

by the earl of Newcaſtle. It might therefore be true, that the 
fopiſh Mort, N ener by the earl of Newcaſtle, were not 
known to the king. But the army in the north was as much his 
my, as that tvinmanded by himfelf.] 

„He expreſly denied, that he ever ſent to raiſe forces in 
« Hamburgh or Denmark. 

He affirmed, the parliament entertained ſeveral papiſts 
in their troops, and of this he ſpoke knowingly, as hav- 

2 taken ſeveral of them pronbrs at he battle of Edge- 
«hill . 


29 


The ſecond declaration was ntitled; « His. maje/ly's de- Id. p. 39. 


*© Uardtion to all his loding fubjefts, after his late vittory againſt 


< the rebel oft Sunday the 234 of Oftober, 1642.” his title 


was prefixed on put poſe 5 cheriſh the fears, the king's 
friends were endeavouring to infuſe into the people, on ac- 
count of the pretended victory lately obtained by the king 
over the parliament's . 

H 3 a be 


7 Selmonet — That there the perſons 1 on the perliamant s 
were ſome popi priefts found among fide, Lom. I. p. 165. : 


„ TH EAH ES TOR &. j 
CHar:; I. The intent of this declaration was to vindicate the King 
1642, upon three principal articles, namely, 1. That his majeſty 
Worry favoured popery, and employed papiſts in his army. 2. 
That his deſign was to root out parliaments. 3. That it 
was his intention, by the commiſſion of array, to take awa 
part; of gentlemens eſtates from them. I ſhall ſpeak here 
of the firſ only, becauſe, after what has been ſeen, it would 
be needleſs to repeat what the king alledged in his vindica- 

tion upon the two laſt. As to the firſt therefore he ſaid : 
The king's „ "That although he ſhould employ papiſts, no one would 
2 be wonder, who conſidered the hardſhips and ſtraits he was 

rning his v 8 . | 
employing “ driven to, and the little ſcruple the parliament made to 
papiſts. «employ popiſh officers and ſoldiers, who ſerved in great 
© numbers in their army; the induſtry they uſed to corrupt 
their loyalty; the private promiſes they allured them with 
<« to their ſervice, even to the aſſuring them, that all the 
penal laws ſhould be repealed. That notwithſtanding 
ce the artifices of his enemies, and the weakneſs of his own 
c condition, he could not prevail with himſelf to recal his 


<< proclamation, againſt receiving into his army ſuch as had 


not taken the oaths. He owned, however, that he had 
<« ſwerved from this general rule, in favour of ſome of emi- 
6. nent abilities in command and conduct.“ 


We ſhall find hereafter, that though this.-proclamation 


was not recalled, it was very far from being punctually 


obſerved. nh ends en - Seen N „ 
Preſently after, both houſes returned an anſwer to this 
declaration, the ſubſtance whereof was as follows: _ 
The reply of « That it was aſtoniſhing, the king, having affirmed fo 
a ec poſitively, that a far greater number of papiſts ſerved in 
V. p. 41. cc their army than in his, ſhould not have been pleaſed to 
c name a ſingle inſtanee: that they ſhould have been glad 
of knowing their names, as it would have afforded means 
eto remove thoſe of that religion, who under the profeſ- 
6 ſion of proteſtants, might have crept into the army with- 
© out their privity.” Fail. 1 1 


Then they pretended to ſhew, by ſeveral reaſons, the 


abſurdity of ſaying, that the parliament endeavoured to cor- 
rupt the loyalty of the papiſts with the promiſe of repeal- 
ing the penal laws, and alledged divers inſtances of their 
ny againſt them, during the fitting of the preſent par- 
- Lament, 1 F 

But for a demonſtration, ſaid they, that the king acted 
not with ſincerity, when he alledged, in his vindication, 
that hè had ordered no recuſant to be received into his 
je . | em en £3731 OY troops, 
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troops, and that this order was a meer illuſion, they named CIi Ak. L. 
ſeveral popiſh officers, who had commiſſions under the 1642. 
king's own hand, which commiſſions then remained in the-! 
houſe of commons. Moreover, they annexed to this de- 
claration a petition, preſented to the king by the popiſh in- 
habitants of the county of Lancaſhire, defiring leave to pro- 
vide themſelves with arms for his ſervice, and the king's 
anſwer granting their requeſt. Fhis petition and his ma- 
jeſty's anſwer, ſeem to me ſo deciſive upon the preſent caſe, .. 
which was ſo often repeated, that I think they ought to be 
inſerted in their own terms. 10 ä 5 | 
To the king's moſt excellent majeſty. | 

The humble petition of us the inhabitants of Lancaſhire, whoſe 

names are, under-written, in behalf of ourſelves, and divers 

others, being recuſants, : 5 | 


Humbly ſheweth, W409 

cc TJ HAT whereas we, and the reſt of this county, your The petition 
66 majeſty's moſt loyal ſubjects, are diſarmed, and not of 8 Lan- 
« ſufficiently provided for the defence of your royal perſon, ante. 
« and our own families; our moſt himble ſupplication to Ruſhworth, 
« your majeſty is, That we may be received into your moſt V. p. 49- 
e gracious protection from violence, have our arms, taken 
« from us, re- delivered in this time of actual war, and b 
your majeſty's ſpecial directions, be enabled further to 
« furniſh ourſelves with competency of weapons for the ſe- 
e curity of your royal perſon, (if we be thereto required) 
„our countries and families, who now are, not only in 
danger of the common diſturbances, but alſo menaced by 
„ unruly people to be robbed: And when, by the Al- 
« mighty's aſſiſtance, your majeſty's kingdom ſhall be ſet- 
« tled, in caſe we be again diſarmed, that a full value of 
money in lieu thereof may be reſtored.” | | 

The king's anſwer. ; | 
To our truſty and well-beloved, Sir William Gerrard, baronet, 

Sir Cecil Trafford, knight, Thomas Clifton, Charles Town- 

ley, Chriſtopher Anderton, and John Clansfield, and other of 

our ſubjefts, eſquires, in the county of Lancaſhire. 

Charles R. | 55 I e 

* JF" RUSTY and well-beloved, we greet you well. The king's 
5s Whereas by reaſon of the laws and ſtatutes of our bier for pa- 
realm, by which all recuſants convicted are to be with- e 


out arms, your arms have been taken from you: ſo that Sept. 27. 
=P ">_> now, Ruſhworth, 


H + | V. P. 39. 
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CHAR, I.“ now, in this time of imminent danger, wherein there are 
1042. armies raiſed againſt our commands, and contrary to our 
2 © proclamations, and are marching againſt us, and diver, 


* of our good ſubjects, for obeying our lawful commands, 
and oppoſing the rebellious proceedings of others il]. 
oy affected, they are by a ſtrong hand ſeized upon and im- 
„ prifoned, their houles plundered, and their goods taken 
„away; and the like is threatned to ourſelves, who, as all 
«other our ſubjects, ought to have our protection againſt 
« unlawful violence and force: And the laws made for 
„ diſarming recuſants, were made only for a proviſion to 
„ prevent a danger in time of peace, and were not intended 
to bar you from a neceſſary uſe of arms in time of actual 
„% war, for your own ſafety, or for the defence of our per- 
©« fon againſt all rebels and enemies, which by your duty 
and allegiance you are bound unto; which is not, nor 


« ever was, meant to be diſcharged, or taken away by any 


« tt: And whereas, the arms which were taken from 
« you, ought by law to have been kept and preſerved, to 
« have been made uſe of by you in ſuch time of open war, 
© or by fuch others as you ſhould provide, yet under the 
«« ſpecious pretente of diſarming recuſants, and perſons ill- 
affected, your arms have been diſpoſed and diſperſed into 
6 the hands of ſeveral perſons ill- affected, and for the moſt 
part, fomenters and exciters of the commotions now rai- 
* {ed in this kingdom; our will and command therefore is, 
and we charge and require you, upon your allegiance, 
and as you tender the ſafety of our perſon, and the peace 
“ and welfare of our kingdom, That you, with all poſſible 

<< fpeed, provide ſufficient arms for yourſelves, your fer- 
<« yants, and your tenants, which we authorize and require, 
during the time of open war raiſed againſt us, to keep 
* and uſe for the defence of us, and of yourſelves, and of 
« your country, againft all forces and arms raiſed, or to be 
« raiſed againſt us, or againſt our conſent, or contrary to 
< our proclamations, by colour of any order, or ordinance, 
« or authority whatſoever : And we ſhall (according as we 
are bound to all our ſubjects) uſe our utmoſt powers fer 
ce the protection of you and yours, againſt all injuries and 
violence. And whenſoever theſe arms which you ſhall 
„ ſa provide (after it ſhall pleaſe God to put an end to 
*< theſe dangers and diſtractions) ſhall be taken away from 


„your cuſtody, by reaſon of our laws now in force, we 


„do hereby aſſure you; we will allow you for the fame, 
e ſo much as you ſhall have diſpenſed in proviſion thereof, ; 
| p t 
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© vereign, but withal, care was to be taken, that a too 
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It is proper to obſerve, concerning theſe two papers, that Chan. I. 
the queſtion between the king and both houſes was not, 1642. 
Whether the king might lawfully or not, employ papiſts 
in his ſervice, but whether he did really employ them ? CP 1 
Care therefore muſt be taken, not to confound the right I 
with the fact, the laſt only being the point in queſtion. ROT 
Now theſe two papers demonſtrate, that the king actually 
employed papiſts in his ſervice, even at the beginning of the 
war, and before any effuſion of blood: for this petition was 
preſented to him, whilft he was yet at Shrewſbury *, 
For a greater conviction, both houſes annexed alſo to Ruſhworth, 
their declaration, a liſt of the names of twenty-eight offi- V- P. 59- 
cers, colonels, lieutenant-colonels, ſerjeants, majors, cap- 
tains, and lieutenants, that were papiſts, and actually in the 
king's ſervice, in the earl of Newcaſtle's army. | 
The king and the parliament were in this ſtate of animo- The king 
ſity, when his majeſty's private friends in the houſe of com- o—_ bay wg 
mons moved to ſue for peace, under colour of the parlia- city of 
ment's inability to continue the war, after their late loſs at London. 
Edge-hill. The king, on his part, to confirm the opinion 1 
his friends were ſtriving to infuſe into the people, that the 34, Kc. 
parliament's army was entirely routed, and to encourage his 
well-wiſhers in London to join with thoſe in the parliament, 
ſent an offer of pardon to the cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter ; thereby inſinuating to the inhabitants, that ſuch 
an offer could not but proceed from the ſuperiority he had 
acquired by his victory. He practifed the ſame thing with Clarendon, 
regard to fome other towns. It is certain, there was then T. II. p. 47. 
a great agitation in London, cauſed by the king's friends, 
who under pretence of dreading a war, which, according to 
them, was ſo unfortunately. begun, uſed their utmoſt en- 
deavours to induce the people openly to demand a peace. 55 
Againſt theſe ſecret practices, it was the buſinefs of the ea ſureg of 
leading men in the parliament to provide. And as they the party 
were no leſs able than their adverſaries, they quickly found cpr fn to 
means to baffle this project. Inſtead of oppoſing the mo: 
tion to fue to the king for peace, they ſupported it with all 
their power. They aid, That the parliament had not 
* taken arms for the ſake of going to war, but only to pro- 
cure a good peace, the moſt deſirable thing in the world: 
That both houſes ought not to be aſhamed to make the 
* firſt advances, and humbly ſue for peace to their ſo- 


* 


. «© great 


i * The king's anfwer in Ruſhworth is dated September 27, at Cheſter, Tom. V. 
0. b 
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CHAR. I.“ great zeal for peace might not be a means to leave them 
1642. at the mercy of their enemies: That in order to make 
2 © ſuch a peace as was neceſſary to the welfare of the king- 
* „ dom, the king was to be told, that they were not yet 
reduced to the point, of being forced to accept of ſuch 
„ terms as he ſhould pleaſe to impoſe, and therefore, if 
they would have a peace wherein every man might find 
his ſafety, it was neceſſary to take good meaſures for the 
& continuance of the war: That among all the means 
„ which could be uſed, they ſaw none more proper, than 
„ to invite their brethren of Scotland to their aſſiſtance, 
„ purſuant to the treaty between the two nations. Not 
© that they actually wanted them, the parliament's affairs 
„not being reduced to ſuch an extremity, that foreigners 
„ were. to be haſtily introduced into the kingdom, but that 
* the Scots would doubtleſs ſo anſwer their requeſt, as to 
„ convince the king, this refuge would not fail the two 
„ houſes in caſe of need: That thereby they ſhould become 
“ more formidable, and if the king was really deſirous of 
a peace, he would be forced to grant it upon reaſonable 

terms, which was all that ought to be expected.“ 
The parlia- As this advice was very plauſible, and beſides, propoſed 
Cr 1. by men in whom the majority had great confidence, it was 
mand aid of approved by the houſe. Indeed, none could be ignorant, 
the Scots. that by the peace which the king had hitherto offered, and 
Dr which his friends moved to ſue for, could be meant only a 
&c, peace that ſhould put him in poſſeſſion of all his preroga- 
tives, and that his word ſhould be taken for ſecurity that he 
would abuſe them no more. But though the members of 
the parliament doubted not that the king would grant an 
act of oblivion, ſuch as they ſhould deſire, they did not be- 1 
lieve, that ſuch a peace could be advantageous to the king- 
dom, becauſe they did not believe the king's word to be a 
ſufficient ſecurity. Beſides, the preſbyterians were no better F 
* pleaſed than they had been hitherto, with a peace which 
would of courſe, reſtore epiſcopacy in all its former luſtre. 
Wherefore things not being yet brought to that ſtate, that h 

the parliament ſhould be induced to wiſh for ſuch. a peace, 
it was reſolved, 1. That his majeſty ſhould be addreſſed for 
ſettling the peace of the kingdom. 2. That the prepara- : 
tions of forces and other neceſſary means for defence ſhould 6 
be proſecuted with all vigour, if an honourable and ſafe | 
peace might not be obtained. 3. That the Scots ſhould be ! 
applied to for aſſiſtance, if there ſhouid be occaſion. Theſe Hs 
reſolutions entirely broke all the meaſures of * king” 4 

N ; rlends, 
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friends, who had flattered Ithemſelves, that the pretended CH AR. I. 

victory of Edge-hill would produce ſome great effect. 1642. 
Purſuant to theſe reſolutions, the parliament took care t 

recruit the earl of Eſſex's army, and to that end it was or- i deren. 

dained, that ſuch apprentices as ſhould be liſted for ſoldiers, 3 

ſhould reckon the time ſpent in the wars, as part of their apprentices 

apprenticeſhip. ,, Whereupon great numbers of apprentices tt men 

engaged in the parliament's ſervice. - e parliament's 
After that,, both houſes ſent a declaration into Scotland, army. 

wherein they did not demand indeed an immediate aid, n 

but ſaid, „That they did not doubt but the Scots would Ciarnden, 

« affiſt them, if there ſhould. be occaſion, according to the J. II. p. 48. 

« treaty of amity and alliance between the two nations. 3 

« That therefore they deſired them to raiſe ſuch forces, as claration to 

« they ſhould think ſufficieht to ſecure their own borders the Scots. 

« againſt the attempts of the army of papiſts, levied by the 3 2 

« earl of Newcaſtle in the north of England. Fo engage Ruſhworth, 

« them the more to what they deſired, they ſaid, the ene- V. p. 393- - 

mies of the proteſtant religion were ſo prevalent with his 

e majeſty, that he had rejected all the petitions preſented 

to him. That the preſent war was for the maintenance of 

« religion, againſt the efforts of thoſe who had projected 

its deſtruction, and that in order to preſerve it more ef- 

e fectually, they had willingly embraced the invitation of 

« the Scots, to a nearer degree of union in matters of re- 

« ligion and church- government, which they had accord- 

« ingly reſolved to purſue.” OI ; | 
It was now ſome months ſince the Scotch commiſſioners Remark on 

reſiding at London, had intimated. in a memorial preſented Ha 

to the parliament, that the Scots paſſionately deſired an the two 

union of the churches of England and Scotland in the ſame churches. 

worſhip and diſcipline. As this propoſition was expreſſed 1 

by way of wiſh only, and beſides was worded in ſuch a V. p. 387, 

manner, that it might be underſtood, either that the Scots &c. 

deſired the Engliſh to embrace the worſhip and diſcipline of 

the church of Scotland, or that they themſelves were will- 

ing to conform to the church of England, the, parliament 

had, in the ſame ambiguous terms, civilly anſwered, that 

they alſo wiſhed the ſame thing, and would heartily concur 

in accompliſhing the project. This anſwer was doubtleſs 

framed by the leading Preſbyterians, to ſerve as a corner- 

ſtone, of which they | one day to make good uſe. But 

it was not yet time to declare their intention more openly, 

for fear of loſing all the church of England men that were 

2zanſt the king. Probably theſe men would have been 


alarmed, - - 
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 Cnax. I. alarmed, if they had clearly known, that the preſbyterian 
1642. meant to eſtabliſh their worſhip and diſcipline upon the 
waa ruins of the church. For the ſame reaſons alſo, in the de- 


claration above-mentioned, both houſes, or rather the direc. 
tors, thought not proper to ſpeak more plainly ; and in 
ſaying, that both * houſes intended to putſue this union, the 
propoſition was left in all its amibiguity, though it was eaſy 
for the Scots to perceive, that in time they ſhould receive | 
ſatisfaction. Feb it is not to be imagined, there were none 

but pteſbyterians in the parliament's party, though this may 
be the notion ſome would give us of that party, their aim 
being to inſinuate, that the war between the king and the 
parliament was properly a religious war, and that the par- 
lament's ſole view was to deftroy the chureh of England, 
and eſtabliſh preſbyteraniſm in its room. As this deſign 
was unjuſt in itſelf, they would infer, that the war againf 
the king was unjuſt. is reaſoning would be ſolid and 
convincing, were it true, that the oppoſite — to the king 
had propoſed to themſelves no other end. But as it is cer- 
tain, the preſbyterians were not the only perſons that had 
cauſe to complain of the king, it is no leſs fo, that the party 
of his enemies conſiſted not of preſbyterians alone, but alſo 
of 4 vety great number of church-men, who faw, thut 
under colour of deſtröying preſbyterianiſm, an arbitray 
power was geing to be eſtabliſhed. It is eaſy to coneeive, 
that theſe men were i- affected to the king, had joined with 
the parliament, and as yet were attached to their patty. 
But it is iIntchneeivable, that the preſbyterians, who at the 
beginning of the parliament made ſo thoonfiderdble 2 figur 
in both houſes, as well as in the kingdom; ſhould pogo 
fo very numerous in the ff of two years, ot the 
members of the church of 1 who ecomplained of the 
king's former adminiſtration, ſhould have entirely renounced 


the church, and embraced preſbyterianiſm. Jt is certain 


therefore, though the pfeſbytefian party, conſidered 2s 2 
religious patty, had prevailed in the parliament, there were 
however in that ſume party, corfidered as enemies to the 
king, matty churchmen who Had no othet view than tht 
reformation of the civil government, and the ſecurity 0 


the nation's liberties. Theſe were the men the parhament 


were to manage, for fear of 2 till they could 
be engaged to turn preſbyterians, either by the ſuperiort) 


the parliament ſhould acquire in the courſe of the war, d 
by the abſolute necefſity they ſhould be under of A 
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ing the people's liberties, ox of recurring to the aſſiſtance of Car. I. 
the Scots, which could not be: obtained but by changing the 1642. 
government of the church. On the other hand, the church Coyne 
of England-men could not take it ill, that the parliament 
managed the Scots, ſince their aſſiſtance might happen to 
be abſolutely: neceſlary. The ambiguous. expreflions therefore 
in the declaration, with reſpect to the union of the two 
churches, ſerved to manage all thoſe: who were concerned 
for the parliament's affairs. The Scots were gladly ſuffered 
to think, that the ptopoſition was underſtood in the ſenſe 
they themſelves gave it, and the church of England-men 
were told, that the parliament was properly bound to no- 
thing, in promiſing to endeavour an. union, becauſe there 
was no more reaſon for the church of England to conform 
to that of Scotland, than for this to conform to that of Eng- 
land, That however great advantage would accrue from 
this pretended engagement, in that the king, from the ap- 
prehenſion of ſeeing the parliament cloſely united with Scot- 
land, would be induced to make peace upon reaſonable 


Though on this occaſion, the. king's enemies had gained Newprojetts 
ſome advantage in the parhament, bis friends did not think pre king's 
themſelves vanquiſhed. They plainly ſaw, that ſo long as erg 
both houſes ſhould be able ta act with freedom, the king's Clarendon. 
adverſaries. would be. always ſuperior, and that it was ſcarce T. II. p. 5 
poſſible to take away this freedom, without an extraordinary 9 2 
aſſiſtance. W herefore whilſt men were ſtill in the agitation 
occaſioned by the battle of Edge- hill, they ſent the king 


| word, chat if he would appear before London with his army, 


they did not queſtion, ſuch commotions would be raiſed in 

the city, as would turn to his advantage, in which his friends 

would not fail to exert themſelves to the utmoſt of their 

power. This made him reſolve to march to London. To The king 
that end, he ordered a body of horſe to go forward, who r 
advancing to Reading, the parliament's troops, quartered . 
there, were ſeized. with ſuch a terror, that they entirely 

abandoned the place, and the king came thithes ſoon aſter 

with his army. Both houſes were alarmed when they heard 
the king was within thirty miles vf London. So, whether Boch hoſes 
for that reaſon, or with deſign to amuſe him, they ſent © reps 
deſired a ſafe - conduct for a committee of lords and com- Nov. 3. 11. 
mons to attend his majeſty with a petition for peace, pur- 3 
ſuant to a reſolution taken. ſome days before. The king 2 1 


Leanted a ſafe - oonduct for the committee, excepting only Difficulty 


r about a ſaſe - 
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CHax: I. Sir John Evelyn, becauſe he was proclaimed traitor *. ' Ig 
1642. the mean time, both: houſes had advice that the earl of Eſſer 
was marching towards London with the utmoſt ſpeed. For 
IR this cauſe they were in no haſte: to ſend the committee to 
see the king, on pretence of his ſcrupling to admit Evelyn. It 
he earl of is hard to conceive why the king, who could not be igno- 
_ rant, that the execution of his project depended upon expe- 
Londen. dition, ſtayed long enough it Reading to give the earl of 
and the king Eſſex time to come to London as ſoon as himſelf. How- 
| - _— ever this be, he marched the 11th of November to Cole- 
| He receives brookg fiſteen miles from London. Mean while the earl of 
the com- Eflex's army arrived about the ſame time, in the neighbour- 
e hood of London. But whether it was not ready ſoon 
Ruſhworth, enough, or the parliament was alarmed, the committee was 
V. p. 58. ſent to his majeſty the ſame day, with a very humble peti- 
tion, to appoint a place for the treaty. The king returned a 
gracious anſwer to the petition, teſtifying, he wiſned for 
nothing more than a peace, and to that end, was content to 
Clarendon, enter into a treaty. The committee returning to London 
T. II. p. 56, with this anſwer, the parliament immediately ſent orders to 
7 their fordes not to exerciſes any hoſtility. But preſently af- 
i ter the departure of the committee, the king began to march 
He aſſaults towards Brentford, which is but ſeven . from London, 
e and arriving 3 the rath in the morning, attacked the 
19 ' town, where ſome of the parliament's troops were quartered, 
T. May. and became maſter of it, aſter ſome reſiſtance . Immedi- 
Ludlow. ately after he ſent a meſſage to both houſes to inform them, 
that ſince his anſwer to their petition laſt night, he had re- 
ceived advice, that the earl of Eſſex was drawing his forces” 
out of London towards him, which had obliged him to 
march to Brentford: that however he was ſtill'defirous of 
peace, and expected their committee at Brentford that night, 
or early the next morning. Dan ait! 
He retiresto The earl of Eſſex's army was lloyd: ariived: near Lon- 
On. don the 7th, and the earl himſelf was actually in the houſe 
V. p. 55, 9. Of peers the 12th, during the aſſault of Brentford: 'Where- 
Clarendon, uppen both houſes en the 1 to Nun out the 


Il, . ks. fy 60 trained- 


o This committee conſiſted bf Al- lr. if the lord brock! and colonel 
gernoon Percy,” earl of Northumber- Hampden s regiment had not come to 
land, Philip Herbert, earl of Pembroke, their relief, and maintamed!a fierce and 

;.o $16, Jord Wenman, Mr. Pierrepoint, bloody Gght till nicht, wherein many 
e John Hippeſley. Ruſhworth, were flain, others driven into the river, 
Tos and many taken priſoners. So that 
Part of colonel Hollis 8 regiment they quitted the town in the night, and 
were quartered there, who made a vi- the king poſſeſſed it. Ruſhworth, T. V. 
Sorous defence, but would, in all pro- p. 59. Whitelock, p. 65. 
2 have been moſt of them cut | 
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trained-bands, to join with the earl of Eſſex's army, and by CHAR. I. 
that it became much ſuperior to the king's *. © The ſame 1642. 
day the general made the neceſſary preparations for battle 3 py 
but the king not thinking fit to expect him, retired towards 
Kingſton. e 2135 ROLE IF 45! 

The parliament complained, the king had deceived them The parlia- 
under the falſe ſnow of deſiring to treat of a peace, ſince ment com- 
immediately after the departure of the committee, he marched — 
to ſurprize Brentford. The king juſtified himſelf two ways. II. p. 57. 
He ſaid firſt, that not only there was no truce agreed upon, The king 
but none ſo much as deſired. Secondly, that after the com- rg 
mittee's departure, he received certain information, that the march to 
earl of Eſſex had ſent forces to Kingſton, Acton, and other pages 
places, to ſurround him, which had obliged him to advance 8 
to Brentford. The former of theſe reaſons was the beſt, V. p. 60. 
for there being no ceſſation of arms, he might juſtly take alt 
advantages as he thought proper. But he inſiſted: the leaſt 
upon this, for being diſappointed, he would not have it ap- 
pear that his deſign was to become maſter of London, or at 
leaſt to raiſe commotions there in his favour, for fear of ex- 
poſing his friends to a ſtrict inquiſition. The latter, was 
not of the ſame force. For if he was afraid of being ſur- 
rounded at Colebrook, he did not avoid that inconvenience, 
by advancing, eight miles nearer London. He rather made 
it greater by that march, unleſs he advanced with deſign to 
attack the enemy, which did not appear by his conduct. - | 
The king is furniſhed with another reaſon, not contained Clarendon, - 
in a ſort of manifeſto, publiſhed by himſelf on this occaſion. II. P. 57+ 


Prince Rupert, it is ſaid, had advanced to Hounſlow with 
the horſe, without the king's order; and when there, was 
informed that the. parliament had ſent forces to Kingſton, 
Acton, and other places: ſo, finding he was going to be 
ſurrounded, ſent to the king to deſire him to advance with 
his infantry to diſengage him. This reaſon to me ſeems ſo 
very weak, that I ſhould think it needleſs to refute it, if it 
did not come from the illuſtrious author of the hiſtory of 
thoſe times. I will not ſay, that it does not much redound 
to prince Rupert's honour to affirm, he had advanced with- 
out the king's order with his cavalry, which too is not very 
likely. But firſt, if the prince did think himſelf in danger, 
it was much eaſier for him to retire to the king, than fer 
the king to march to his relief. Secondly, what probabi- 
lity was there, that the parliament's forces, which are ſup- 
WD 25 | = | ++»? +--Poſed 
The whole army, of horſe and foot, conſiſted of about twenty-four thouſand 
men, Idem, p. 66, | | 


* 
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CHAR. I. poſed to have been detached: to ſurround: the prince, ſhould 
1642. poſt themſelves between him and the king? Thirdly, the 
carl of Eflex's army came near London but that very day, 
| and was not in condition to march ten or twelves miles far- 
ther to attack the prince. = 
It is therefore. extremely probable, that the king, when 
he left Oxford, intended to ſurprize London, or hoped: that 
his friends would ſa manage, that he: ſhould be received 
there without oppoſition, before the earl of Eſſex could ar- 
rive. But he either loſt too much time at Reading, or wa 
prevented by the earl's expedition. Nevertheleſs, ſince he 
was not ignorant that the parliament's forces were now very 
near London, one cannot well ſee what it ſignified. to at- 
tack Brentford, unleſs: it was to brave the parliament, or 
„having firſt deſigned to give battle he had altered his mind 
upon hearing that the-trained-bands of London were ſent 
out to join the earl of Eſſex. Be this as it will, having 
miſled his aim, he was forced to frame reaſons to colour his 
attack of Brentford, and to try to perſuade the people, it 
was done. only in his own defence. After all, it is very 
likely, that when he: ſent back the committee from Cole- 
— he was determined to march to Brentford, and was 
not ſorry the parliament amuſed themſelves with the hopes 
of a treaty. At leaſt, the reaſons he alledged in his vindi- 
cation did not prove the contrary. 


— The war continued all the winter in ſeveral parts of the 
frees kingdom, there being ſcarce a county free from it. My de- 


places. ſign is not to deſcend to the particulars of all the ſkirmiſhes 
Whielok, and conflicts during the war. Such cireumſtances may be 
b. % gagreeable to the Engliſh, who are acquainted: with the ſitu- 
ation of the places, or concerned for the honour of thoſe 
who ſignalized themſelves on theſe occaſions. But foreigners, 
for whom I write, being little concerned, I ſhall confine 

myſelf briefly to relate ſome of the principal actions. 
Ante north. Ta the beginning of December, the earl of Newcaſtk, 
— Pecemb. n. who had levied an army for the king in the northern parts, 
v. * * began his march towards Vork. He was ſtopped at the 
| paſſage of the rive Tees, which parts the biſhopric of 
Durham from Y orkfhire, by young Hotham, who had with 


him a detachment of the little army commanded by the lord 


Fairfax in that county for the parliament: but the earl 
forced the paſſage, and came to York, with about eight 
thouſand men. 7 2 


Tadcafter There were likewiſe during the winter, in the ſame 
and Gisbo- 


rough 6ghts, county, two pretty warm actions. The firſt at 2 
p. 91 1 ; . 
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where the lord Fairfax was intrenched, and where he was CHAR. I. 
attacked by the earl of Newcaſtle, who, after an obſtinate 1642. 
diſpute, was obliged at laſt to retreat. The ſecond was at 
Giſborough, where Sir Hugh Cholmley defeated fix hundred 15 16. 
of the king's party, commanded by colonel Slingſby, Who 
was taken priſoner with a good number of his men. ; 

Some days after, Sir Thomas Fairfax the general's ſon, Taking of 
attacked the town of Leeds, defended by Sir William Savil Jin. 23. 
with fifteen hundred men, carried it by ſtorm, and took | 
five hundred priſoners. "Theſe were the moſt remarkable 
actions in the. north, during the winter that followed the 
firſt campaign. e T i, % 

'In the ſouth, Sir William Waller, commander for the In the South 
parliament, blew up Farnham-caſtle, and made the garriſon = takes 
priſoners of war. Shortly after he took Wincheſter, and and Chi 
then Chicheſter, after an eight days ſiege. - +, Cheſter, 

In the midland counties, ſeveral notable actions, though TS 
little deciſive, were alſo performed. The 5th of December, V. p. 100. 
Wilmot commiſlary-general of the king's horſe, the lord In the mid- 
Digby, and others, attacked the town of Marlborough, for- — 
tifed by the parliament, where was a numerous garriſon. takes Marl- 
The town being carried by ſtorm, was plundered and burnt, borough. Id. 


and about a thouſand of the garriſon ſlain and taken pri- F. 82. Cla- 


rendon, II. 
ſoners. l | ; ca ils de. 63, 64. 
February the ſecond, prince Rupert took Cirenceſter — 
. N AKen. 
ſtorm, and made twelve hundred priſoners *. 1 4Retworth, 


March the firſt, the lord Brooke attacked ſome of the v. p. 130, 


king's forces intrenched in the cloſe of the cathedral of Lich- 135 . 
feld, and was there ſlain; but after his death his men car- ken. | 


tied the cloſe. h | | F 03 191135,4:1The lord 
The 19th of the ſame month a battle was fought at Salt-;Brooke's 


. © » death. p. pe 
heath near Stafford, which was maintained on both ſides Bates 


four hours, till at laſt Spencer Compton earl of Northamp- Hopton, or 
| ton, who commanded the king's forces, being ſlain, the par- ift, heath. 
liament's troops became victorious. - ef ond. HAR YNorthamp- 
The fame day Sir William Waller ſurprized the Jord. ton's death, 


Herbert, who was beſieging Gloceſter, killed five hundred — lord 


of his men, and took above a thouſand priſoners. After Herbert. Id. 

that, he took Chepſtow in Monmouthſhire, and then the p. 263. 

town of Monmouth itſelf, 06 os bon Ih "pr age 

| 195 | 1 . p. 9398. 

; | | s 3 | EGF 7 115, 118, 
Among whom were Warnford for that botough. Above two hun- 119+ 

and Petty-place, (two gentlemen of dred were lain, Clarend. Tom. II. 

tood quality and fortune near that p. 97. „ 

town) and Mr, George, who ſer vel 
Vol. X. I 


* 
* 
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CAR. I. I proceed now to what paſſed in the weſtern counties from 
1642. the beginning of the war to March the next year 1644, 
& che war was always very ſharp in thoſe parts, and as the 
| ſuperiority was there obſtinately diſputed, it will be neceſ- 
ſary, for the better underſtanding theſe events, to give a 
particular account of what paſſed in theſe counties, 
Afhairsofthe From the time the king was at Beverly, after having 
weſt, Id. p. failed in his attempt upon Hull, he ſent the matquis of 
3 Hertford into the weſt, to try to raiſe a party capable to 
V. p. 122, give the parliament's forces a diverſion. He granted him a 
124. commiſſion to command all the weſtern parts, and the mar- 
quis made Sir Ralp Hopton his general of, horſe. The 
marquis being come into Somerſetſhire, fixed his quarters 
at the Bath, where he could raiſe but few. men, by reaſon 
of the vigilance, of the committee of the militia, who greatly 
obſtructed his levies. At laſt, the carl of Bedford, who 
commanded in thoſe parts for the parliament, having drawn 
together much more numerous forces than were thoſe of the 
- king, the marquis of Hertford was obliged: to. retire into 
Clarendon; Wales. He ſent however Sir Ralph Hopton with about one 
I. p. 97. hundred and fifty horſe into Cornwal, to endeavour to gain 
oh that county to the king's, intereſt. The earl of Bedford 
_ neglected. to purſue this little troop, not doubting but the 
committee of the militia would be able to diſperſe them, and 
went and joined the earl of Eſſex. This paſſed before the 
battle of Edge- hill. wy clam 
S in Hopton was well received in Cornwal, and ſeconded br 
| Sir Bevil Greenvil, a Corniſh gentleman, who ſo ordered it 
p. 99. that the county declared for the king. Then Hopton drew 
| together three thouſand of the trained-bands, and marched 
towards Lanceſton, from whence: they chaſed the committee 
of the militia, who had aſſembled ſome troops. But endea- 
vouring to lead, theſe trained - bands into Devonſhire, they 
refuſed to march out of their county, For which: reaſon, he 
diſmiſſed them, having firſt driven the committee from the 
| little town-of Saltaſh.'./ nm TH 
b. 100. Mean while, with the aſſiſtance of the gentlemen of the 
coounty, he found means to levy fifteen hundred regular 
troops, with whom he became abſolute maſter of all Corn- 
| wal, and even made incurſions into Devonſhire. 
6.101, 0%½ The parliament having intelligence of Hopton's progrels 
in Cornwal, ordered all their forces in Dorſet and Somerſet 
to join with thoſe of Devon, and gave the command of this 
army to Henry Grey earl of Stamford. The earl heading 
theſe troops, ſent Ruthen a Scotchman governor of 6 4 
| | | mowing 
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mouth, with a detachment into Cornwal. He was no Caaxr. I. 
ſooner there, but was met by Sir Ralph Hopton, who put 1642. 
him to rout, killed many of his men, and took above twelvfe.xↄꝛ 
hundred priſoners. Ruthen, after his defeat, retired to [ de- 
Saltaſh; where he endeavoured to fortify himſelf, and the 3 
earl of Stamford threw hifnſelf into Taviſtock x. | p. 102. 
Hopton taking advantage of the terror he had ſtruck in- 
to the parliamentarians, divided his forces into two bodies; 
with one of which he marched towards Ruthen, and beat 
him out of Saltaſh, and thereby remained again maſter of 
Cornwal. The other body moved towards Taviſtock, 
which the earl of Stamford alſo quitted, and retiring to Ply- 
mouth, enabled Hopton with the more eaſe to fix quarters 
in Devonſhire. But ſhortly after, both parties having p. 104, 105. 
agreed to obſerve an exact neutrality in the two counties of 
Devon and Cornwal, in order to remove the war into other 
parts, Hopton retired with his forces into Cornwal. 3 
Having related the principal military actions of the firſt — affairs 
campaign, and the following winter, it will be neceſſary to — at 
mention ſome other things, which indeed flowed from the 
war, but were not decided by arms. . | 
Money being the ſinews of war, it is not ſtrange the king Remark on 
and the parliament ſhould do their utmoſt to raiſe all they me vn of 
could. But the wonder is, that they ſhould upbraid each 1, 8 
other with the expedients uſed to that end. According to 
the laws of the land, the king cannot levy money upon the 
ſubject, without conſent of parliament ; but it is no leſs cer- 
tain, that the parliament cannot impoſe taxes without the 
royal aſſent. Taxes are laid by acts, to which the king 
and both houſes muſt neceſſarily give their approbation. 
But what is to be done when the king and parliament are 
at war with one another? Neither of them, according to 
the laws, muſt levy money upon the people, and then it 
will be almoſt impoſſible to wage war, or elfe both muſt 
be left at liberty to raiſe it, without regarding each other's 
conſent. This was what the king and the parliament prac- 
tifed, and yet they reproached one another with breach of 
the laws. If we believe the authors who writ in favour of Clarendon, | 
the king, his majeſty had no other money than what he was II. P. 67 
ſupplied with voluntarily by gift or loan J. If he ſometimes 
| 4 I 2 | ee ated 
* This battle was fought on Bradoc- vanion, all four members” of parlia- 
down near Leſkard, The chief of the ment. Clarend, Tom. II. p. 100, 102. 
Corniſh gentlemen that helped Sir  Y And by theſe means, ſays the lord 
Ralph Hopton to raife his forces, were Clarendon, the king was able to pay 


Sir Bevil Greenvil, Sir Nicholas Stan- his foot, though it amounted to above 
ming, John Arundel, and John Tre- 30ocl. weekly. Tom. II. p. 67. 
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Ruſhworth, 
V. p. 71. 


P. 73» 


p · 87. 


p · 88. 
Clarendon, 
II. p. 69. 
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taxed the counties in his power, it was always with the 
conſent of the inhabitants. But this is a kind of artifice to 
deceive the reader. For it means nothing more, than that 
ſome of the leading men of a town or county were gained, 
by whom it was reiolved to give the king ſuch a ſum, after 
which it would have been in vam for the reſt to oppoſe it, 
or refuſe to pay their ſhare. The parliament proceeded 
in much the ſame manner. They demanded for the main- 
tenance of the war contributions, which they termed volun- 
tary, but which were very far from being ſo. This very 
clearly appeared in an ordinance'of the 29th of November, 
for allembling ſuch as had not freely contributed. The 
king, conſidering this ordinance as an expreſs breach of the 
law, iſſued out a proclamation, enjoining all his ſubjects 
not to ſubmit to it. He publiſhed another of the ſame na- 
ture, to command all perſons not to execute the ordinance 
of parliament for paying tunnage and poundage to the two 
houſes. All this was founded upon the laws, requiring the 
royal aſſent for the impoſition of taxes. But ſuch were the 
times, that a ſtrict obſervance of the laws was become im- 
practicable. The parliament anſwered this laſt proclama- 
tion, not by acknowledging, the laws were violated by their 
ordinance, but by ſaying, that the ſtatute urged by the king, 
was made to hinder the king from impoſing any tax, with- 


out the conſent of both houſes, and not to diveſt the parlia- 


Ruſhworth, 
V, P · 146. 


ment of a right to impoſe what they thought proper. It is 
eaſy to perceive, that this was only a cavil, ſince the king 
conſent was no leſs neceſſary for impoſing a tax, than that 
of both houſes. Or rather, they had no right, neither the 
one nor the other ſeparately, if the laws had been kept to. 
And yet the king, in the next February, publiſhed another 
proclamation, ordering that the cuſtoms upon goods im- 
ported, ſhould be paid him at Oxford, which, in all appear- 
ance, was not performed. This ſubject fo often returns, 
not only with reſpect to levies of money, but alſo with re- 
gard to every thing enjoined ſeparately by the king or both 
houſes, that it will not be amiſs to have ſome knowledge of 
the principles of both parties, in order to avoid paſſing a 
wrong judgment *. | 
5 95 Ever 

z According to ſome authors, the lions in money, and money-worth. 
parliament raiſed in all upon the nati- See Hiſt, of Taxes, p. 289, 297. In 
on, during the courſe of the civil war March 1642, they made an ordinance 
and afterwards, above ninety five mil- for raifing thirty four thouſand, one 


lions, five hundred and twelve thou- hundred and eight pounds, thurteen 
ſand pounds, And, according to Mr, ſhillings per week. Ruſhworth, Tom. 


Walker, there was levied, from the V. f. 150, 


year 1641 to 1647, above forty mil- 
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Ever ſince the beginning of this parliament, the king had CHAR. I. 


conſtantly: profeſſed a ſtrict adherence to the laws of the 


1642. 


land. This he perpetually oppoſed to the conduct and pre 


tenſions of the parliament. When the war was begun, he 
pretended in the like manner, that the laws were to be ob- 


Remark on 
the princi- 
ples the 


ſerved with the fame ſtrictneſs as in full peace. It is very king would 
viſible, how advantageous to him this principle was. Ac- eſtabliſh, 


cording to the law, the two houſes could raiſe neither men 
nor money, much leſs employ them againſt their ſovereign; 
for he always ſuppoſed the war was only defenſive on his 
part. He found therefore no better way to reſtore the pub- 
lic tranquility than to adhere to the laws, on the obſer- 
vance whereof depended the nation's happineſs. Nothing 
was truer than this principle, taken in general, and inde- 
pendently of the particular caſe the kingdom was in. But, 
as the king himſelf owned, the laws being only an empty 
name, if not kept, and the executive power being lodged in 
the king's hand, the point was to know, Whether the king 
could be relied upon for the diſcharge of this truſt, after 
what had paſſed the fifteen firſt years of his reign? There 
lay the difficulty of the queſtion between the king and the 
parliament; to ſolve which the king offered only his bare 
word, whereon the parliament could not, or would not, re- 
ly. It is therefore evident, that when the king urged the 
laws in his behalf, he ſaid nothing that in the leaft preju- 
diced the parliament's claims. The thing was not to know, 
Whether the laws aſcribed ſuch or ſuch prerogatives to the 
ſovereign ? The parliament did not deny it: but the queſ- 
tion was to know, Whether the king. was to be truſted 
with the executive power, after what had paſſed ? So the 
whole difficulty conſiſted in knowing, by what means the 
execution of theſe ſame laws, agreed ta by both parties, 
might be ſecured. The king carefully avoided the exami- 


nation of this point, whether the people had a right to de- 


mand ſecurity of him, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
reduce the difpute to this, Whether this or that were enjoined 
by the laws 9: This is the ruling principle in all his papers, 
without one exception. "Xe | 
On the other hand, the parliament were no leſs embar- 
raſſed, Tt is true, they clearly ſhowed, the king had abuſed 
his prerogatives, whilſt he fully enjoyed them, and from 
thence inferred, it was neceſſary to reduce his power within 
certain bounds. But they ſuppoſed, that in order to redu-e 
him within theſe bounds, there was no other way than to 
ſtrip him entirely of this fame power, by depriving him of 
| by : the 


1 
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CHar. I. the command of the militia, and ſome other prerogative, 
1642. The queſtion in this reſpect was therefore, Whether it waz 
1 poſſible to find expedients, which being added to the king's 
word and oath, might ſecure to the nation their liberties, 
But the two houſes induſtrioufly avoided to enter upon that 
queſtion. They were contented to ſuppoſe, without al. 
ledging any poſitive -proof, that the king had taken up 
arms to deſtroy the privileges of the people and parliament, 
and conſequently the war was but defenfive on their part, 
By that they | pretended to vindicate their daily manifeſt 
breaches of the laws, repreſenting them as abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to attain the end they propoſed to themſelves, of ſet- 
tling 'the peace of the kingdom. One can ſcarce help per- 
ceiving in this conduct, the aim of certain men, who la- 
boured to render an accommodation impracticable, the bet- 
ter to execute the project of altering the government of the 
church, to which a peace would have brought inſuperable 
obſtacles. Could the king have prevailed with himſelf to 
conſent to that change, expedients would not have been 
wanted to adjuſt the other points, We ſhall be convinced 
of this hereafter, when we come ta ſee the difficulties of the 

peace reduced, as I may ſay, to this ſingle article. ow 
Aſociation The king, as I ſaid, had ſent the earl of Newcaſtle into 
- _ nor- the north, to gain to his party the biſhopric of Durham, 
© of he With the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and 
king. Weſtmoreland, and to levy an army. The earl happily ex- 
A ecuted the king's deſign. He ſo managed, that theſe four 
P counties entered into aſſociation to furniſh him at the com- 
mon expence, with men and money, ſo that he raiſed an 
army of eight thouſand men. But at the ſame time, he 


taught the king's enemies to form the like aſſociations, 


which perhaps they would never have thought of. As ſoon 
The like as the parliament was informed of this. aſſociation, they or- 


zſſociation dered the like to be entered into by the counties that owned 
for the par- 


liament, their authority, and appointed generals to command their 
Nov. 23. forces, The lord Fairfax was made general of Yorkſhire, 
- p. . Sir William Brereton of Cheſhire, Sir William Waller of 
„ ?Y Hampſhire, the lord Grey of Lancaſhire, -major-general 
ME Brown of Berkſhire, the earl of Denbigh of Shropſhire, * 
colonel Middleton of Wales, and the earl of Mancheſter of 
Eſſex, and the counties adjoining, called the eaſtern coun- 
ties, namely, Eſſex, Cambridge, Ifle of Ely, Hertford, Nor- 


folk, 


= It is more likely that it was his and lain at Broxingham in Apr. 1643 


fon Rafi! lord Fielding, for the earl but Baſil was in arms for the parlis- 
bis father was in arms for the king, ment, 


e XA & Saw 
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folk, Suffolk, and the city of Norwich *. By means of CHAR. I. 
theſe aſſociations, the parliament had forces always ready, 1642. 
who indeed were deſigned only for the defence of the aſſo- Lomynnd 
ciated counties, but were however employed ſometimes in 
other ſervices. The king frequently tried to prevent theſe 
affociations in counties where he knew he had a good num- 
ber of friends, as for inſtance, in Kent, and ſome others. 
But when both houſes perceived the king's practices were, 143. 
like to prevail in any of the counties where they were ſupe- 
rior, they obliged them to affociate with others, and furniſh 
their quota. [$4 

Beſides theſe aſſociates between the counties of the fame Neutralities, 
party, there were alſo at the beginning of the war, private Ruſbworth, 
agreements between neighbouring counties of different par- 0: 
ties, to obſerve, between them, an exact neutrality. Theſe 
agreements were founded on the common advantages of the 
contracting counties, as they removed the war from their 
own doors, and ſettled a mutual commerce between them, 
which they could not well be without. I have given an 
inſtance in the counties of Devon and Cornwal. The like 
agreement was made between the two parties in Yorkſhire 
and Cheſhire, But the parliament refuſed to authoriſe The parlia- 
theſe private agreements, becauſe they were too advanta- Ment its 
geous to the king, who in the end would have been able, 2 
by that means, to aſſemble all his forces in one place, Clarendon, 
whereas he was obliged to diſperſe them throughout the II. P. 106. 
whole kingdom. Beſides, the king's party had fo well ma- 
naged his concerns, that theſe agreements were made only 
in places where it was for his advantage; as for example, 
in Yorkſhire, where the ſole view was to ſtop the inroads 
of the garriſon of Pontfret caſtle, which very much annoyed 
the city of Vork. N | | 3 

The king retiring to Oxford, after the Brentford affair, The king 
carried thither the priſoners taken at Brentford and Edge- cauſes ſome 
hill. Within few days after his return, he granted to Sir Pen. 
Robert Heath a commiſſion of oyer and terminer, to try demned. 
ſome of the priſoners, among whom was captain John Lil- Dec: 6- : 
burn, who, with ſome others, was condemned to die, for V. * 5 
being taken in arms againſt the king. The parliament The parlia- 
having notice of this ſentence before its execution, decla- 2 — 258 
red, that if any priſoner of war ſhould be put to death at a like. 
Oxford or (elſewhere, they would inflift. the like puniſh- 14. p. 93. 
ment upon ſuch priſoners as were or ſhould be taken here- sg“ 

| I 4 Soi 


1 22 beſe were afterwards generally called the aſſociated counties, Whitelock, 
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CAR. I. after. This declaration ſaved the lives of the condemned, 
1642. the king not thinking proper to expoſe his officers to the 
ey ſame fate. b aft. 4937 | Tp 
1642-3. Though the meaſures of the king's friends to oblige the 
The king's parliament to make peace were broken, as I ſaid, they were 
e ve dig. not diſcouraged. As the king, after the buſineſs of Brent. 
cord in ford, had fortified Reading, and left there a ſtrong garr- 
London. fon, they pretended, the inhabitants of London had cauſe 
fete s to be extremely alarmed at their neighbourhood. So under 
They defire Colour of preventing. the danger, they drew a petition, to 
leave to pe- which they procured as many hands as poſſible, to defire 
Len che leave of both houſes to preſent to the king ſome propoi- 
king, n - 6 . 
tions, which he might conſent to with honour. Many of 
the inhabitants of Weſtminſter, and of the pariſhes of $t, 
Martin's and Covent-Garden,' known to be the king's ad- 
| Theparlia- herents, prepared alſo the like petition. It was a very un- 
ment op- common thing, and of dangerous conſequence, for private 
roles it: perſons, without the interpoſition or approbation of the ma- 
giſtrates, to take upon them to make overtures of peace to 
the king. Accordingly, the parliament would not receive 
their petition, nay, ordered that the authors ſhould be 
brought to juſtice. Probably, they did not expect the par- 
liament would uſe their mediation for a peace : but in pub- 
liſhing this petition, wherein they called themſelves the 
richeſt and moſt conſiderable inhabitants of London, their 
aim was to inſinuate to the people, that the honeſt part of 
the citizens wiſhed far peace upon more moderate terms 
Petition of than the parliament, but were reſtrained by the magiſtrates. 
the mayor The two houſes fully perceiving the motives of the peti- 
ere tion, ordered it ſa that the mayor, aldermen, and common- 
London. cauncil of London, ſent a very humble petition to the king, 
Rochworth, wherein they took care to clear themſelves from all diſloy- 
n alty, and expreſſed an earneſt deſire of peace. To that 
HI. p. 82, 8 j. purpoſe, they beſought his majeſty to return to his parlia- 
1 ment, accompanied with his royal not martial attendance; 
that whatſoever was amiſs in church and ſtate might be re- 
formed by the advice of both houſes, and ſuch a peace ob- 
tained, as ſhould be for the honour of his majeſty, and the 
welfare of his ſubjects. This petition ſhowed, that the 
city of London * no other peace than what the parlia- 
ment ſhould agree upon with. the king, It had this advan- 
tage of the firſt, that it came from the mayor and com- 
mon- council, whereas the other was ſubſcribed only by pri- 
vate hands. * = 


Tbe 
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The king was really perſuaded, that the Londoners deſi-CHAR. I. 
red and would accept of ſuch a peace as he ſhould be pleaſed 1642-3. 
to grant, but that the magiſtrates, in concert with the par-. 
liament, did their utmoſt to prevent it. This petition being ih * 
preſented to him the 1oth of January 1642-3, he returned 14. p. 35, 
a very gracious anſwer, and gave it in writing to the com- 
mittee of aldermen. He ſaid, That he never entertained 
« any miſapprehenſion of the loyalty of his city of London, 

« or of the inhabitants in general: but could not ſay the 

« ſame with regard to their magiſtrates, and particularly 

e alderman Pennington, their pretended lord- mayor, and 
«two or three more *, who endeavoured, with all their 

« power, to prevent the people, and excite them to rebel- 

« lion. Then he enumerated all the outrages exerciſed at 

« London upon himſelf and the laws, and aſſured, he was 

« ready to return to them, when they ſhould be in a fit 

« poſture to receive him with honour and ſafety, and had 

« apprehended the diſturbers of the public peace, that they 

© might be proceeded againſt by courſe of law, as guilty of 

e high-treaſon.” The king greatly flattered himſelf with 
reſpect to his papers, which he readily believed to be unan- 
ſwerable. But the wonderful effects he hoped from thence 

did not always anſwer his expectations. In this belief, when 

he delivered his anſwer in writing to the committee of alder- 

men, he told them, it was his deſire, that it ſhould be read 
publicly at a common-hall and before the people. The The king's 
Jord-mayor, with the conſent of both houſes, willingly gave 22% is 


lords and commons to be preſent at the reading, and after- “ P. 87. 
wards to reject the king's anſwer. This did M. 


if he retracted his former promiſes. He required alſo the e 

maſter and wardens of the ſcveral companies of the city, to v. * 
ſummon all their members, and read this declaration with 
„ ene eee e > 3 L 5 4 | his 
© Yan, Foulk, and Manwaring, are named by the king, 
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\Cnar. I. his fore- mentioned anfwer, publicly in their ſeveral halt, 


Order of 
both houſes 
concerning 
ſpies, 
an. 16. 
d, p. 117, 
118. 


Diſputes a- 
bout the 
papiſts in 

th armies. 
Id. p. 78, 
13 1,— 141. 


He declared that Iſaac Pennington not being regularly ele 
3 to their charter, or lawfully admitted, could not 
be looked upon as lord-mayor of London, and ordered the 
ſheriffs to commit him to ſafe cuſtody, with ſome other 


aldermen. But the parliament perceiving, the King's aim 


was to incite the people of London againſt their magiſtrates, 
"commanded the ſheriffs not to execute the order. 

As the king frequently ſent private agents to London, to 
correſpond with his friends there, and to be fully informed 
of what paſſed in the city and parliament, both houſes thought 


proper, in order to render this practice more difficult, to 
dec 


re, that all perfons coming from the king's quarters to 
London without a ſafe- conduct, ſhould be treated as ſpies. 
During the winter before the opening of the ſecond cam- 
paign, the conteſt about the number of papifts in the ſervice 
of the king and of the parliament was renewed, on occaſion 
of ſome papers publiſhed by the earl of Newcaſtle, and the 
lord Fairfax againſt each other. Fhe earl of Newcaſtle did 
not deny that he had papiſts in his army ; but maintained, 
they were few in number, and beſides, it was lawful to 


employ them, ſince it was not becauſe of their religion, but 


For their loyalty. . On the other hand, he affirmed, there 


were great numbers in the parliament's army, and appealed 
for the truth of what he ſaid to their muſter- rolls. I con- 
feſs this proof to me ſeems of no weight. For beſides that 


tbeſe rolls were not publiſhed, and confequently not eaſy to 
de examined, probably the religion of the officers and ſol- 
diers was not ſpecified . Howeyer, the king and the eat 


of Newcaſtle openly aſſerted, there were many papiſts in 


mme parliament's army. The earl of Clarendon Has advanced 


the ſame thing: but in all their writings, there is not a 


ſingle catholic named; whereas the parliament produced 


them, and that they themſelves could expect ſome advantage 


lifts of popiſh officers in the king's ſervice, with their names, 
quality, and employs. Beſides, it is eaſy to ſee, that the 
King, according to his principles and behaviour to the papiits, 
from the beginning of his reign, made no ſcruple to employ 


| in 
4 The carl ſays, in one of his pa- * this courſe was taken on the other 


pers, That the parliament had had, party, his majeſty and His miniſters 
for many months, great numbers did not admit to, nor gentinue any 


vader their, pay, both Engliſh, 4 ſoldiers in pay, who , 


* 


xe ſuſectel 


4 French, and pther nations, whom, © to be that Way {ntlintt;” of did te- 


<< at the time'6f their inrolment, and 4 fuſe the oatlis of allegiatice and ſu- 


ever fince, they did know to have © premacy,” Ruſhworth, Tom. V. 


deen profeſſed papiſts: whereas, it p. 80, 


Was notoriouffy Known, that before nr a7. 
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in ſerving him. But what intereſt the parliament could have CHAR. I. 
to employ catholics, or what advantage could accrue to 1642-3. 
them from that ſervice, does not fo clearly appear. Neve 
theleſs, the imputation perpetually caſt upon him afterwards 
of having popiſh armies, becauſe he refuſed not the aſſiſtance 
of papiſts, and the conſequence drawn from thence, that 
his deſign was to deſtroy the proteſtant religion, muſt be 
deemed a very great aggravation, and a mere calumny to 
render the king odious. | | 

Since the queen was in Holland, ſhe had not been idle. Supplies ſent 
She laboured effeCtually to procure the king officers, arms, 828 
and ammunition, which was facyitated by the prince of land. 
Orange her ſon-in-law's credit. September 1642, both Clarendon, 

houſes ſent an agent, Walter Strickland, to the Hague, to php 
complain to the ſtates-general of the preparations making The parlia- 
in Holland for the king, and of the ſupples that were ſent ment ſends 
him. But Strickland was received very coldly, by reaſon of held 
the-prince of Orange's credit in the aſſembly of the ſtates. Hague. 
| Beſides, the ſtates-general did not conſider him as a public He rue 
miniſter, becauſe hitherto the parliament had never ſent 1 
agents abroad in their own name. They were contented Ruſhworth, 
therefore to depute one of the members of their aſſembly, V. P. 157. 
to know what he had to ſay. Strickland put into their hands 
a declaration from the parliament, to this effect: 7 

That the lords and commons underſtood by an inter- He delivers 
| © cepted letter of the lord Digby's, that he had addreſſed OO ages - 
« himſelf to the prince of Orange, and by his countenance of both 
and help made proviſion of great quantities of ordnance, houſes, | 
* powder, arms, and divers other ſorts of warlike provi- . 
« viſion: and the ſaid prince, the better to encourage divers 11, p. 69. 
«* commanders of Engliſh regiments in the ſervice of the 
{© ſtates, to reſort to the king's aid againſt the parliament, 
„had promiſed to reſerve their places for them in their 
e abſence. | SE 1825 

* That they could not believe, this was done by any au- 
* thority of the ſtates, conſidering the great help they had 
* received from England, when they lay under the heavy e 
* oppreſſion of their princes. Neither could they think, 
* that they would be forward to help to make thoſe ſlaves, 
* who had been uſeful and aſſiſtant in making them free- 
% men: or that they would forget, that the troubles and 
e dangers of them both iſſued from the fame fountain, and 
* that thoſe who were ſet at work to undermine religion 
and liberty in England, were the fame, which by open 


force had ſought to do the like in the low-countries. 
. „That 
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CAR. I. © That it could not be unknown to them, that the je. 
1642-3. ** ſuitical faction had corrupted the king's counſels, and the 
kny— << conſcience of a great part of the clergy,- plotted to de. 

<« ſtroy the parliament, raiſed a cruel rebellion in Ireland, 
„ endeavoured. to divide the king from his parliament and 
e people, and by falſe ſlanders incenſed his majeſty ſo, x 
<< that he had reſolved to ſet up his ſtandard, and draw his 
« {word for the deſtruction of his people, whom by the lay 
<« and conſtitution of the kingdom he is bound to preſerye 
and protect. + UK. . r | | 

That the queſtion was not, whether the king ſhoul( 

« enjoy the ſame prerogative and power which belonged to 
<« former kings his pred8ceffors ; but whether that preroga- 
tive and power ſhould be employed to the defence or the 
<« ruin of the kingdom. | 5 55 

„That it could not be denied, but that it would be more 
„ honour and wealth, ſafety and greatneſs to his majeſty, 
<< 1n-concuring with his parliament, than in the courſe he 
<< was in; but that his counſellors looked more upon the 
<< prevailing of their own party, than upon any of thoſe 
<< great advantages, which he might obtain by joining with 

his people. FSR ep 1 
„That both houſes had lately expreſſed fo earneſt incli- 
nations to a national love and amity with the United 
„ Provinces, that they had petitioned his majeſty, that they 
L might be joined with them in a more near and ſtrait 
league and union: and they could not but expect ſome 

e returns from them of the like expreſſions ; therefore 

« deſired, that they would be ſo far from blowing the fire 
* which began to kindle amongſt them, that they would 

s rather endeavour to quench it by ſtrengthening and en- 
<* couraging them, who had no other deſign but not to be 
&« deſtroyed, and to preſerve their religion.” - | 


Holland and This declaration was long neglected, the ſtates-generil 
I not vouchſaſing to return any anſwer. At length, Strick- 
ſtand neuter. land having preſented it to the ſtates of Holland, they pro- 
Ruſhworth, miſed to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality, and ingaged the province 
* +159 of Zealand to take the ſame reſolution. They even arreſted 
ſome ſhips laden with ammunition and ſoldiers for the king: 
Then the ftates-general could no longer help taking notice 

of the parliament's declaration, and returned in anſwer : 
2 «© That they would exprefly forbid every very to tranſport 
general. any weapons or warlike ammunition into England, and 
14. p, 160, © would gladly employ their mediation for putting an end 
ee. 

e | ; 


ſupplies : but the ſtates-general took no notice of them. T. II. p. 108, 
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But this could not hinder the indirect ſupplies that were Cf AR. I. 
ſent to the king, by reaſon of the prince of Orange's great 1642-3. 
credit. During the winter, general King, a Scotchman, — 
brought his majeſty ordnance and ammunition , and gene- eee 
ral Cenag brought over ſome Engliſh officers that were in 1 
the ſervice of the ſtates. It is true, that from time to time from Hol- 
the Engliſh ſhips ſeized ſome of thoſe veſſels that were ſent * 


to the king. Strickland made frequent complaints of the © ety 


Nay, they granted the queen, who was preparing to return 73; . 
to 3 ſo large and general a paſsport, that by virtue The ſtates 


thereof ſhe might tranſport into England troops, ordnance, grant the 
arms, and ammunition, in what, quantities ſhe pleaſed. se pag- 
Nevertheleſs the ſtates of Holland, whom it concerned to hy | 
keep fair with the parliament, ſtopped one of the queen's Jan. 22. 


veſſels laden with ammunition; whereupon ſhe delivered in Bg dates of 


12 l | Holland & 
a proteſtation. In all probability, they had a mind to ma- gear rg 


nage both parties, the parliament by ſeizing one of the ſhips, =_ 
and the queen, by ſtopping but one out of many. We hr... 
ſhall ſee hereafter, that the ſupply brought to the king by V. p. 162, 
the queen was very conſiderable. She arrived about the 18. 
middle of February in Burlington-bay, and from thence n n 
went to York, where ſhe made ſome ſlay . ' +>" Epglands 
The king, as I ſaid, conſtantly inſiſted upon the laws of _ — 
the land, and urged that they ought to be obſerved in time The king | 
of war as in time of peace. The admitting of this prin- would ad- 
ciple would have turned greatly to his advantage, for the jours Ps 
laws, not ſuppoſing an actual diviſion between the king and juſtice to | 
the parliament, aſcribed to the king ſundry prerogatives Oxford. 
which he could have-uſed againſt his enemies. For * * 
by virtue of the prerogative, he pretended to adjourn the againt it, 
courts of juſtice to Oxford during Hilary term, but the par- Decemb. 7. 
liament would not conſent to it. 1 ES Wore 3 


On the other hand, the counties being divided between do * 


the two parties, the parliament addreſſed his majeſty, repre- The parlia- 
ſenting the inconveniencies that would follow the holding — 
of the aſſizes in the ſeveral counties, ſome whereof. were the aſlizes 


tor the king, and ſome for the parliament, beſought him to aas the 


king's will, 

N = | | agree puſhworth, 

© Six thouſand arms, Warwick's upon, ſhe was forced to remove to an V. p. 144, 
Mem. p. 237, ' obſcure lodging behind a kill, The Kc. 


The day after her majeſty's land- marquis of Montroſe, and the lord 
ing, four ot the parliament ſhips came Ogilby, with two troops of horſe, con- 
into the road, and firing upon the ducted her to the earl of Newcaſtle, 
veſſels that were landing the ammu- who entertained her at York, Ruſh- 
nition, the balls reached the town, wcrth, Tom, V. p. 156, Commons 
near the” place where the queen was W:r, p. 24. | | 


citing herſelf after her voyage. Where- 
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CHar. I. agree to their being deferred to a more convenient ſeaſon, 

1642-3. But the king 882 refuſed it, under colour of the ne- 

ceſſity of puniſhing malefactors at all times. Had he gained 

8 hy point, he might have condemned as rebels all thoſe that 

ect taken up arms againſt him, for-the judges muſt haye 

adminiſtered juſtice er to the law, Emp not ſuppo- 

ſing an open. war between the king and the pürliament, 

candemn, without diſtinction, all that are in arms again 

the king. But the caſe. the kingdom was then in, being 

wholly extraordinary and. unexpected, the parliamentit pre- 

tended, the laws could not be executed in that reſpect, with- 

out ſome reſtriction and explanation. For this reaſon, they 

deſired the aſſiaes might be ſuſpended, till forme means 

might be agreed upon, for the impartial rendering of juſtice, 

Id. p. 145. But finding, the king refuſed to conſent to it, they pub- 

001 liſhed an ordinance, forbidding the aſſizes to be held till 
further order. 3 

Though the war was begun in April 1642, and a battle, 

with ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, had been fought, the king could 

hardly. be. perſuaded, that the very perſons who were in arms 

. againſt him, could or dared refuſe the obedience that was 

Plbt to de- due to him. Of this notion he gave an evident proof in 


liver up March 1642-3, on the following occaſion. The city of I 


ki, Briſtol being in the hands of the parliament, the king had 


Nafch 7. gained Mr. Robert Yeoman. the laſt year ſheriff and one 
ca dss of the principal citizens, and ſent him a commiſſion to raiſe 
T. II. p. 191. forces, and appoint what commanders he thought proper, 
T. May. Veoman's deſign being to ſurrender; the city to the king. 
| To that purpoſe, he joined with one Bourchier another 
citizen, and they both formed a plot, into which many of 

the inhabitants entered, to ſeize the city for the king. The 

plot being diſcovered the very night it was to be executed, 

the conſpirators were impriſoned, and the parliament ſent 
down a commiſſion to colonel Nathaniel Fiennes the gover- 

nor, to call a council of war, and proceed againſt the pri- 

ſoners by martial law. The conſpirators being condemned 

to die, the king writ to the gavernor by general Ruthen, 

earl of Forth, that if he put theſe men to death ſome pri- 

May 16,  ſoners in his hands ſhould undergo the ſame fate. Fiennes 
Ruſhworth, returned the general a civil anſwer: bat in ſhewing him 
V. b. 155. however, the difference between priſoners of war, and ſecret 
ſpies and conſpirators, he threatened, in his turn, there 

would be frequent opportunities in the courſe of the wat 

Ibid, for the parliament to uſe” repriſals. Whereupon the king 
writ a thundering letter to the mayor and aldermen of Briſtol, 
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commanding them, as. well as all the inhabitants, to riſe CHR. I. 
againſt the governor and garriſon, and free the condemned 1642-3. 


priſoners. It was eaſy to foreſee the mayor would. ill bey 
this order. Accordingly the priſoners Veoman and Bourchier The conſpi- 
were executed, without the king's thinking proper to proceed ratom are 

in the like manner againſt the priſoners in his power. Piel. 
Before I relate what paſſed in the ſecond. campaign of the: Howmatters 
year 164g, I think it abſolutely neceſſary to ſhew the diſpo- foot with * 
ſition. of the king and parliament; to peace, and. war.  Mili- — ok 
tary actions depending upon many circumſtances. of time, liament, 
place, number, and bravery of the troops, conduct and abi- 
lities of the officers, theſe, things indeed are ingredients of 

hiſtory, but not the chief. If in the recital of warlike ex- 

ploits, the end of hiſtory was to teach the art of war, all 

the circumſtances. of the ſieges, battles, ſkirmiſhes, would 

be eſſential: but there is another end more material to the 

generality of readers, namely, to know the cauſes and grounds 

of the beginning and continuance of wars, and conſequently 

the intereſts, motives, and artifices of the parties concerned, 

from: Whence military actions ſpring. This is the reaſon 

why I reſolved: to be brief in the deſcription of battles, in 

order to be more large upon the fore-mentioned- points, 

which I look upon as what is moſt conſiderable, Nothing, 

in my opinion, is more proper to ſhow the real diſpoſitions 

of the king and the parliament, than the treaty at Oxford 

in March and April 1643, concerning a peace. And there- 

fore I reſolved: to give a particular account of that negotia · 

tion, and the rather as I ſhall thereby avoid the neceſſity of 
explaining afterwards many things, which otherwiſe might 

not be well underſtood. . 

Both houſes of parliament having conſidered that the king The parlia- 
made ſome advantage of the inclination he had conſtantly ment deſire 
ſhown for peace, ſent and defired a ſafe - conduct for com- dey 6 * 5 
miſſioners they intended to ſend to him, which the king of a peace. 
granting, the commiſſioners preſented to his majeſty. certain Ruſbworth, 
propoſitions as proper to ſerve for foundation to a peace . f . 

Macs” 1h 94 - _ Rufhworth 

5 The commiſſioners on this occa- | church garden, where he was walking, 
| fon, were Algernoon Percy earl of with the prince, and divers of the 
Northumberland, Philip Herbert earl lords attending him, All kifſed his 
of Pembroke. William Cecil earl; of hand, and Waller approaching the laſt, 
Saliſbury, and Henry Rich earl of his majeſty faid, © Though you are 
Holland; with the viſcounts Wenman the laſt, yet you are not the worſt, 
and Dungarnon ; and Sir John Hol- „ nor the leaſt in my favour.” The 
land, and Sir William Litton, knights; diſcovery of a plot then in hand in 
William Pierrepoint, Bulftrale White- London to betray the parliament, 
lock, Edmund Waller, and Richard wherein Waller was concerned, did 
Winwood, eſquires, They had their manifeſt the king's courtſhip to Waller, 
firſt acceſd to the king in Chriſt- to be for that ſervice, Whitelock, p. 67. 
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Cnar. I. Ruſhworth has preſerved in his collection two ſpeeches 
| 1642-3. made in council upon | this occaſion, the earl of Briſtol's ty 

— perſuade the king to continue the war, and the earl of Dor- 
ſet's to demonſtrate the advantages and neceſſity of a peace, 
| The ſubſtance of the earl of Briſtol's reaſons was as follows: 
The earl of 4 1, That the parliament had declared divers of the 
ne 2 * greateſt and moſt eminent among the nobility delinquent 
* ne, I the higheſt nature ; ſo that there could not be an ac- 
tion of the © commodation, en the utter ruin of themſelves and 
* 8 wy ee their families. 

n een granting that this article were removed, Kia ma- 
< jeſty could not condeſcend with his e e to des peace 
of his ſubjects.” 

3. That no mention could be rollnd | in the hiſtory of 
Spain of inteſtine and civil wars, becauſe they were truly 
e ſubjects, and their ſovereign truly a ſovereign. But fince 
—_ England the ſtate would neither be ſo to the king, nor 
< ſuffer the king to be ſo to wem he Nes cm ay ſhould 
< be compelled to it. 
4. That it was no abenoer for ſubjects to condeſcend 
<« to their king, but it was an exceſſive diminution to his 
« I royalty, to ſubmit himſelf to his ſubjects. 

* 5. His opinion therefore was, that his majeſty ſhould 
< neither propound to the parliament, or receive from 
them any conditions for peace, but ſuch as ſhould abſo- 
<« lutely comply with the regal dignity and prerogative, and 
* ſuch as might be no way prejudicial to his e s ſer- 
ce vants and counſellors, or their eſtates. 

6. That there was an army on foot which could by 
force compel that, which fair words could not effect.“ 

On the other ſide the earl of Dorſet repreſented : 

The earlof © x, That peace, and a ſudden one, was elne ne · 
. * 2 betwixt his majeſty and the parliament. 
Aecemmoda. 2. That he would not adviſe them to embrace a peace 
tion. that ſhould be more diſadvantageous than the war, a 
* peace which would deſtroy the eſtates and families of the 

n_m__ Wl nobility. Bus it was to be conſidered, that the parlia- 

* ment declared that only againſt delinquents, ſuch as they 

“ conjectured had migen led his majeſty, and were the 
c authors of the tumults in the commonwealth. But this 
ce declaration of theirs, except ſuch crimes could be proved 
“ againſt them, were of no validity; the parliament would 
do nothing unjuſtly, nor condemn the innocent; and 
certainly innocent men needed not fear to appear before 
* any judges whatſoever. He who ſhould, for any rs 
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prefer his private good before the public utility; vas but CHAR. 4 


40 an ill ſon of the commonwealth. 


« 3, That the buſineſs of the kingdom was to. ſtudy * 


« reconcile all differences between his majeſty and his par- 
« liament, and ſo to reconcile them, that they ſhould no 
« way prejudice his royal prerogative, of which the patlia- 
ment being a; loyal defender (knowing the ſubjeQ's pro- 
« perty dependent on it) would never endeavour to be an in- 


« fringer ; ſo that if doubts and jealouſies were taken away 5 k 


« by a ſair treaty between his majeſty and the parliament, 
no doubt a means might be deviſed to rectify differences. 

« 4, That in Spain, the ſubjects were — removed 
« degree from ſlaves, nor the ſovereign from a tyrant. 
« But in England the ſubjects bad, by a long and received 
< liberty, made their freedom reſult into a ſecond nature: 
neither was it ſafe for the kings to ſtrive to introduce 
« the Spaniſh government upon this free-born nation, nor 
«« juſt for the people to ſuffer that government to be in- 
forced upon them; which he was certain his majeſty 8 
« goodneſs never intended, _ 

« 5, Granting that his maj — 1 an arwy-of; gallant 
« and able men, yet he had infinite diſadvantages on his 
e ſide, the parliament having double his number, and 
< ſurely perſons of as much — nay, and ſure to be 


« daily ſupplied when any of their number failed, a benefit 


* which his majeſty could not boaſt of, they having the 


© moſt popular part of the kingdom at their devotion; all, 

e or moſt of the cities, conſiderable towns, and ports, to- 
< gether with the maineſt pillar of the kingdom's ſafety, 
« the ſea, at their command, and the navy 3 and, which 

| © was moſt material of all, an unexhauſted indies of money 


© to pay their ſoldiers, out of the liberal contributions of 
coin and plate, ſent by people of all conditions, os ac- 
* counted the parliament's. cauſe their oαn. 

* 6. All which things conſidered, he concluded it ne- 
< ceſſary, to beſeech his majeſty, to — ſome preſent or- 
der for a treaty of peace betwixt himſelf, and his nie- 
** court of parliament.” “ 
| Tt is not ſaid, what was the reſult of the aavecil's deli- 
berations; but it. may be judged by what followed, that the 
King reliſhed the earl of Briſtol's reaſons better than the 
earl of Dorſet's. I return to the treaty at Oxford. 


1643. 


The parlia- 


The parliament having to guard againſt the. artifices' of mentdemand 
the king's friends, who were ſtrenuouſty endeavouring to » peace, bur 


perſuade the people, that the War Was. Was ae 2 1 the 
Vor. X. * * 


2 


* b 


defire it not. 
Clarendon, 
T. II. p. 8g. 
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NAR. I. fake of ſome of their members, could not better contradid 
1643. them, than by openly ſuing to the king for peace, and by 
woo publiſhing the terms on which they were ready to conclude 
it. They meant to ſhow by theſe terms, that it was not 
the private intereſt of ſome of their members that put them 
upon action, but ſolely the welfare and ſecurity of the ns- 
tion: however, they knew at the ſame time the king would 
The king not accept them. His majeſty, on his part, was obliged to 
bene. ſhow he wiſhed for peace, ſince he had always. pretended 
ther, to take up arms only in his own defence. But the truth is, 
he deſired it no more than the parliament, becauſe he faw, 
it was no favourable juncture to obtain ſuch a peace as he ex: 
pected, with a full reſtoration of all his prerogatives. Thus, 
7 though neither the king nor the parliament had any inten- 
tion 33 to endeavour a peace, they were however both 
indiſpenſibly obliged to expreſs their deſire of it, not t 
give the people occaſion to believe, they preferred their pri- 
vate intereſt to the good of the kingdom. For this reafoh 
the king AE, inſiſted upon reſtoring the laws to their 
former vigour, the parliament, upon ſecurity for the 
obſervance of the ſame laws, and thereby both rendered 2 
peace impracticable. The ſubſtance of the propoſitions pre- 
ſented to the king by the parliament was to this effect. 
The parli- I. That the armies on both ſides be diſbanded, and 
meme +0 64 his majeſty be pleaſed to return to his parliament. 
— 1. II. That he leave delinquents to a legal trial and judg- 6 
Ruſhworth, « ment of parliament. 550 15 
Y. p- 165 III. That the papiſts be diſbanded and diſarmed. | 
T. Il. 7.91. « IV. That bis majeſty be pleaſed to give the royal al: 
6 ſent to the following bills: 
. For taking away ſuperſtitious innovations. | 
« 2, For the utter aboliſhing of all archbiſhops, biſhops, 
66 deans, xc. y | 170 | | | 
« 3, Againſt ſcandalous miniſters. 
« 4, Againſt pluralities. Ph | 
« 5, For conſultation with godly, religious, and learned 
de divines. That his majeſty be pleaſed to promiſe to pals 
« fuch other bills for ſettling of church-government, as, 
« upon conſultation with the aſſembly of the ſaid divines, 
« ſhall be reſolved on by both houſes of parliament. i 
| | | | « V. 


bh The earl of Northumberland read The king anſwered, Ay, ay; ſo the 
propolitions to the Nee. earl read them all through, White 
and ſtout courage, being in- locke's Mem, p. 67. Ruſhworth, Tem. 
ted by dim, faid ſmartly, Tour V. p. 16g. | 

ly will give me leave to proceed ? 


Tr 
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V. That his majeſty be pleaſe4 to give his conſent, CHAR, 1. 
« That an oath may be eſtabliſhed by act 97 parliament. to 1643. 
« be adminiſfered in ſuch manner, 2 by both houſes ball 


« be agreed on; wherein they ſhall abjure and rendunce 
ce the pope's ſupremacy ; the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, 
4 gurgatory, Nee of the conſecrated hoſt, cruci- 
cc 3 and i images ; an that the refuſing the ſaid, oath, 
« being tendered in ſuch manner as ſhall be appointed by 
« act of parliament, ſhall be a ſufficient convistion in law 
& of recuſancy. - 

« And that his majeſty be pleaſed to conſent to, 

« 1. A bill for the education of the children of papiſts 
« by proteſtants. 

2. To a bill for the true levying of the penalties againſt 
« recuſants, in ſuch manner as both houſes of parliament 
e ſhall agree on. 

3. To a bill whereby the praQtice of papiſts in the 
« ſtate may be prevented. 2 

« VI, That the earl of Briſtol and the lord Herbert may 
ei be removed from his majeſty's councils and court, and 
„that they may not bear any office, or have any Employ 
ments concerning the ſtate or commonwealth, 

« VII. That the militia be ſettled in ſuch a manner as 
* ſhall be agreed on by both houſes. _ 

VIII. That his "majeſty be pleaſed appoint For 
" EN . with the c fauſe ©; uam diu 7 bene geſſerint. 
That all ſuch perſons as We been put out of the 
commiſſion of peace, &c. ſince the firſt day of A fr 
* 1642, may again be put into them; and that ſuch. 

* ſons may be removed, as ſhall be excepted againſt by bo 
* houſes of parliament. 

* X. That his majeſty be pleaſed. to paſs the bill pre- 
* ſented to him to vindicate and ſecure the privileges of par- 
« liament, from the ill conſequences of the late precedent in 
* the charge and proceeding againſt the lord aher, 
sand the Be members of the houſe of commons. 

XI. That his majeſty's royal aſſent may be given unto | 
* ſuch acts as ſhall 1 be 4 MIT bY both houſes of parlia- 

3 123 


i Sir John Bramſton for chief-ju- Atkins made juſtices of the King' z- 
ice of the King's-bench, William bench; Reeves and Foſter continued; 
Lenthal the ſpeaker, maſter of the | ſerjeant Pheaſant made one of che ju- 
Rolls, and to continue the chief · juſtice ſtices of the Common-pleas ; . ſerjeant 
of the Common pleas, and make ſer - Creſwel, Mr. Samuel Brown, and Mr. 
jeant Wilde chief | baron of the Exche- 100 Pullofton, be made barons of the 
Wer;” And that Mr. juſtice Bacon be chequer, Ruſhworth, Tem. V. 
continued; and the ſerjeants, Rolls and p. 58 


2 


3 
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a L« m for the Gihjing aol phping th geen 
1643. mages Wherein "the: two houſes of parliament have en- 
aa ir faith of the kingdom. 
| II. That his tnajefty be pleaſed to enter into a ſtrich 
« Allfance with the ftates of che United-provinces, and 
< other neighbouring princes and ſtates of the proteſtant 

, 2 ONT OUT 2607 EO, © re ge Av DAE" 
{46 AI. That in the general pardon which his majeſi 
ce hath been pleaſed to offer to his ſubjects, all offences and 
c miſdemeanours committed before the 10th of _ January 
„ 1641, which have been, or ſhall be queſtioned in parlia: 
«© ment before the 10th of January 1643, ſhall be excepted; 
ce which offences and miſdemeanours ſhall nevertheleſs be 
te taken and adjudged to be fully diſcharged againſt all othet 
v inferior courts : that likewiſe there fhall be an exception 
«© of offences committed by any perſons, which have had 
es any hand in the rebellion of Ireland : and an exception 
« of William earl of Newcaſtle, and George lord Digby. 
XIV. That his majeſty will be pleaſed to, feſtore ſuch 
«© members of either houſe of parliament to their ſever 
ce places, out of which they have been put fince the begin- 
ning of the parliament ; that they may receive ſatisfaction 
© and reparation for thoſe places; and that all others maj 
be reſtored to their offices and employments, who have 
& beth'put out of the ſame upon any difpleafure conceivel 
.<< againſt them, for any afſiſtance given to both houſes of 
& Bun or obeying their commands, or forbearing to 
eave their attendance upon the parliament without li 
<< cerice, or for any other occaſion ariſing from the differ- 
© ences betwixt his majeſty and his parliament,” “ 
The king Theſe propoſitions , plainly ſhewed, that though both 
— to houſes ſued for a treaty in order to a peace, they were how: 
ever very far from it, ſince th inſiſted upon things which 

Bk 4 , ey p 13 
the king would ſcarce have granted, had his condition been 
much Worſe than it was at that time. Nevertheleſs, as be 
had talked very much of his offer in Auguſt laſt, to treat o 
4 peace, and of the refuſal of both houſes, he did not think 
it adviſeable abſolutely to reje& theſe propofitions. He con- 
ſited therefore, that they ſhould be diſcuſſed in a treat) 
but gave fix others on his part; namely, _ 

The king's de 1. That his majeſty's on revenue, magazines, towns 
5 ee forts, and ſhips which have been taken or kept from hin 

V. p. 169. by force, be forthwith reſtored unto him, 
T. H. 5. 95. mot ĩ +: g „ e bog WY 
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. That whatſoever had been gonę or palliſhed gen- CHER. L. 
1. trary. ta the laws of the lande Seen A 94 . 
« jeſty's power and ehre be renotinced and reca gd. 
(ES That , whatſpeyer illegal we bath he chimes © 
« exerciſed by both F, exther houſe, age his. fob 4 
« as” impriſoning | their per ſons withopt lp, opping th 
i habeas carpus;5,,and impaſing| upon, their eftates + Home 
« a of parliament be 1 þ all ſuch PT. ſo 
6c committed forthwith 
« 4. That a bill 152 ind 107 the; better. preſ ing of of 
« the book of . pr pet fromthe, ſcorn an "vol 
« of Browniſts, Anabapti other ſectaries, with, pro» 
« per clauſes, for the ealę of tender conſcjences. :, P 
4 5. That all ſuch perſons, as, upon the treaty, hall 
« be excepted gut of the general pardon, ſhall. be tried, per 
ce te n to the uſual. Four and known 75 of of 
e the : 
6. And to the intent this treaty ay no not ſuffer inter- 
b ruption 7 any mie he accidents, that ion of 


ams and free trad {ys ers babe Arſt 


« agreed upon... 0 5 
— days after, the ki > ſent 1 4 meſſage to boch houſes, The king 
| to deſire that his laſt. propoſition might de E. taken into 1 
conſideration, to the end that during the ceſſation of: Ams, he "wary 
the peace might be treated of with © the ren ank. irt. 
to which they conſented, ; 
It was the 28th of n befare both houſes ſent the 
ha to 11 king, on which they propoſed. to conclude 2 
ſuſpenſion of arms, during the treaty ; hamely, 
| «x, That all manner of arms, ammunition, victuals, Articles for 
% money, bullion, and all other commodities pafling with- * T -l 
« out fuch a ſafe : conduct as may warrant their paſlage, may pachamene- 
« be ſtayed and ſeized on, as if no forms ceſſation were a» . 
« greed on at all, of wary 
72. The ſame with regard. to all; manner of be r. K 441 
0 « ng without ſuch a fafe-candu 1 
3. That his m 's forces in Qxfordſhire Mall; ads 
© yance no. nearer to Windſor than Wheatly, and in Buck- 
% inghamſhire no nearer. to Ayleſbury, than Brill; ; And that 
0 in Berks the forces 2 l not 1 5 nearer 
A the one to the other than npw.tl BY. 876-5, a t the 
« parliament- forces in Oxi ain: n 00 
be to Oxford than Hen! 85 cine 


« nearer: to Oxford than N FR, that his 82 
* forces ſhall take no DA PATE e g een 


(1 
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ce from Oxford any way; and that the parliament-ſorces 
«ſhall take no new quarters above twelve miles from 


% Windfor any way. 


44 2 That no ſiege ſhall be begun or continued againſt 
„ Gloceſter, and that his majeſty's forces now employed 
ein the ſiege ſhall return to Cirenceſter, and Malmſburp, 
« or to Oxford, as ſhall be moſt for their conveniency ; 
and the parliament-forces which are in Gloceſterſhire, 


« ſhall remain in the cities of Gloceſter, Briſtol, and the 


s caftle and town of Berkley, or retire nearer to Windſor, 


« as they ſhall ſee cauſe; and that thoſe of Wales which 
© are drawn to Gloceſter, ſhall return into their quarters, 
1 5 8 they were before they drew down to Gloceſter- 
R Nee e | 


«5, That in caſe it be pretended on either ſide, that the 
* ceffation is violated, no act of hoſtility is immediately to 


* 
» 
* 


The king's 

' anſwer to 
theſe propo- 
fitions, 
March 6, 
Id. P» 172. 


was willing the ſame ſhould continue for twenty days, 


„ ſerved 


« follow; but firſt, the party complaining is to acquaint 
«the lord general on the other fide, and to allow three 
days after notice given for ſatisfaction. And in caſe ſatis- 
« faction be not. given, or accepted, then five days notice 


« to be 


Fee Of 


« of England and dominion of Wales, and not before- 
«© mentioned, ſhall remain in the ſame quarters and places 
* as they are at the time of the publiſhing this ceſlation, 
« and under the ſame conditions as are mentioned in the 
« articles before, and that this ceſſation han not extend to 
« reſtrain the ſetting forth, or employin ; of any ſhips” for 


4 the defence of his majeſty's Jominions® 


The king replied to "theſe propoſitions by a meſſage to 
both houſes, complaining, <* "That he had been left with- 
e out an anſwer almoſt a month, from the 3d to the 28th, 
« of February. He conceived, that the articles of the cel: 
« ſation now preſented to him, were fo ſtrict, that ſuch, of 
< his good ſubjects who were not of his army would receive 
« no benefit by the ſuſpenſion, which he would ever inſiſt 
« on: and therefore he had returned the articles with ſuch 
«© alterations as he doubted not but both houſes would con- 
* ſent to, ſince they ſufficiently manifeſted how ſollicitous 
he was for the good of this people, and how deſirous to 
prevent any more effuſion of his ſubjects blood. He de- 
< fired the ceſſation might begin the 12th of March, ot 
<« ſoonet, if the conditions ſhould be ſooner agreed on, and 


«in 


OF ENGLAND 
jn which time he hoped by the treaty a full peace might 
e he eſtabliſhed throughout the kingdom. \-th 


CAR. I, 


It muſt be underſtood, that the king in this negotiation Lmymn— 


propoſed to himſelf three advantages, as will hereafter evi- 
dently appear. 1. To gain time to make his preparations. 
2. To ſet on foot, by means of a oeſſation of arms, a free 
commerce and correſpondence between the quarters of both 
armies, and particularly, between London and Oxford, 
which would help to provide himſelf of many things neceſ- 
ſary for the enſuing campaign, by ſending for them from 
London or elſewhere. 3. To convey ſafely from York the 
forces and ammunition that were come from Holland. All 
this was concealed under the pretence of procuring the eaſe 
of his people by a free commerce throughout the kingdom. 
Theſe are the articles which he ſent to both houſes, with 
the alterations he mentioned. | 


« |. That all manner of arms, ammunition, money, Propoſals 


* bullion, and victuals paſſing for the uſe of either army, 
« without a paſs or ſafe-conduct, from the generals of each 


amy, may be ſtayed and ſeized on, as if no ceſſation arms, Ibia, 


were agreed on at all.” | 

The king omitted here the words [and other commodities. ] 
II. That all officers and ſoldiers of either army paſſing 
without licence or ſafe-conduct as aforeſaid, may be ap- 
„ prehended and detained, as if no ſuch ceffation were 
* agreed upon at all: and that all manner of perſons, his 
©* majeſty's ſubjects, of what quality or condition ſoever 
* (except officers and ſoldiers © either army) ſhall paſs to 
* and from the cities of Oxford and London, and back 
* again at their pleaſure, during this ceſſation, as likewife 
to and from any other parts of his majeſty's dominions, 
without any ſearch, ſtay, or impriſonment of their per- 
* ſons, or ſeizure and detention of their goods or eſtates : 
*and that all manner of trade, traffic, and commerce, 
ebe free and open between his majeſty's ſubjects, except- 
ing as aforeſaid, between the officers and ſoldiers of either 
* army, or for arms, ammunition, money, ' bullion, or 
© victuals, ſor the uſe of either army, without a paſs or 
ſafe · conduct, as afareſaid, which may be a good begin- 
ning to renew the trade and correſpondence of the king- 
dom, and whereby his good ſubjects may be reſtored to 
* that liberty and freedom they were bon to and have fo 
© happily enjoyed, till theſe miſerable diſtractions, and 
< which, even during this war, his majeſty hath to his ut- 
* moſt laboured to . opening the way by moſt ſtrict 


4 T proclamations, 
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.Cran. I.“ proclamations, to the paſſage of all commodities, even 


1633. 


< to the city of London itſelf. 


2 UI. The beginning of this article is the ſame aS in the 


parliament's, but the end is different; vi. | 
And that the forces of neither army ſhall advance the 


* quarters nearer to each other, than they ſhall be upon 
the day agreed on for the ceſſation to begin; otherwiſe 


e in paſſage. and communication between their ſeveral quar- 
<« ters reſpectively, without any acts of | hoſtility each to 


other, but may enlarge themſelves within their own 
quarters reſpectively, as they ſhall find convenient. 


ereby the king was at liberty to fend for his forces from 
York to Oxford, without any oppoſition from the parliament" 
« IV. That the forces of either army in Gloceſterſhire, 
« Wiltſhire, and Wales, as likewiſe in the cities of Glo- 


4 ceſter, Briſtol, and the caſtle and town of Berkley, ſhall 


Ruſhworth, 
V. p. 173. 


©« be guided by the rule expreſſed in the latter part of the 
« precedent article. TP | 

U. This article is exactly the ſame with the parlia- 
ment's. | 1 16.00 þ.1 "A 

* That all other forces in the kingdom of England, 
ct and dominion of Wales, not before mentioned, ſhall re- 
« main in the ſame quarters and places, as they are at the 
« time of publiſhing this ceſſation, otherwiſe than in pal- 
« ſage and communication between their ſeveral quarters, 
eas is mentioned in the latter part of the ſaid article; and 
<< that this ceſſation ſhall: not extend to reſtrain the ſetting 
« forth, or employing any ſhips for the defence of his ma- 
« jeſty's dominions, provided that bis majeſly be firſt ac. 
« guainted with the particulars, and that ſuch fhips as ſhall bt 
« ſet forth be commanded by ſuch perſons ds his majeſly ſhall ap- 
4 e aan dein ud 

10 VIE. Laſtly, That during the ceſſation, none of his 
« majeſty's ſubjects be impriſoned, otherwiſe than according 
« to the known laws of the land; and that there ſhall 
<< be no plundering or violence offered to any of his maje- 
<« ſty's. ſubjects. And his majeſty is very willing, if there 
<« be any ſeruples made concerning theſe: propoſitions and 
te circumſtances of the ceſſation, that the committee fot 
the treaty nevertheleſs may immediately come hither, 
and ſo all matters concerning the ceſſation may be ſettled 
6E-by chem 2 e tim 1540 


# » 


£ © 2x 


Though: both houſes were by no means pleaſed with the 
king's alterations in their articles, yet as he offered to treat 
eee 2 upon 


A 


. 


— . — 


wm Ca. 0 #4 


-—— — 
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upon that ſubject, they deſited a ſaſe- conduct for ſix com- CAR. E. 
miſſoners, namely, the carl of Northumberland, the lord 1643. 
Say, and fout cotmmoners *. The king immediately grant 2 
= it excepang! the lord ge becauſe he was proclaimed = 1 Ln 
traitor . When he ſent; the. ſafe-conduR, he ſigniſied to 14 y 
them by a meſſage, that he was content bis propoſition con- 
cerning the magazines, We. i and . theirs for diſbanding the 
armies, ſhould be firſt treated of and agreed, and then the 
ſecond of his majeſty 85 and the ſecond of theirs, and ſo in 
order: en chat the time of the treaty might not exceed - 
twent Me 

The pa nilidmendls * commilinngre repairing 10 Oxford, The The parti 
preſented to the king freſh articles concerning the ceſſation articles for 
of arms. But they were fo little different from the firſt, a ceſſation. 
that the king was not ſatisſied with them. And therefore 8 
he delivered to the ö the following n EIT 
againſt the laſt articles 
1. They are in effect the fame his majeſty formerly 3 
cepted to, and there is not the leaſt mention of freedom of mm. 
commerce between his ſubjects, and conſequently they have March 23. 
no eaſe or benefit by this ceſſation, though that i is his ma- 882 

's chief aim. 

2. The putting the ſhips that may be ee under 
the command of perſons approved of by his majeſty, is not 
conſented to by theſe articles ; and by that means the con- 
veying of any number of forces from one place to another 
(which is an act of hoſtility): remains free to both houſes. . 

3. The army raiſed by * parliament is ſpoken of, as if 
his majeſty were no part of the patliament, or himſelf to 
have raiſed that army. Now in order to prevent any in- 
conveniencies that might ariſe upon real differences or miſ- 
takes, upbn the latitude of expreſſians, and to avoid delays, 
his majeſty deſired the comtnittee might have liberty to de- 
date any ſuch differences and expreſſions, and yet no ſuch 
power is given in theſe articles, and the committee canfeſſed 
to his majeſty they have no liberty, but are friftly hound Kr 
to the very words of the articles no ſent. uy 

4. His majeſty's deſire, that during the lde 8 of 
his ſubjects might be impriſoned otherwiſe than according 

to the laws of the and, is i no Are n & 0% 


40! 4 

* Mr, beds Sir Willtam Er- n e enjoy the daher the fafe. 

wd, Sir John Holland, and n conduct, as well as) if particularly 

Whiteloek. Avg N p. 68. named. But they did not ſend any in 

But he tol d them, in caſe th Z. his ſtead, ſo only five \ went, Ruſh- 
thought fit to ſerd any other in Worth, Tom. V. p. "73s | 10 

wom not liable to the tame — 


T. II p- 147. 
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Crar.T. $5. His majeſty's deſire againſt violence is not at all taken 
1643. notice of, nor is his deſire againſt plundering any way fatif- 
| the ſubject by the unrulineſs of the uncommanded ſoldiers, 
but particularly. the violence and plundering uſed to his ſub- 
fects, for not ſubmitting to impoſitions required from them 
by ordinances of one or both houſes, which are contrary to 
the known laws of the land. r e WADE TS >. | 
6. Beſides, as there is no conſent given to thoſe altera- 
tions offered by his majeſty, ſo where an abſolute conſent 
may be ſuppoſed, becauſe the very words of his majeſty'; 
articles are wholly preſerved, yet Jo reaſon of the relation 
of ſomewhat going before that is varied by them, the ſenſe 
. of thoſe words is wholly varied too. 80 that upon the 
maatter, all the propoſitions made by his majeſty (which did 
not in terms agree with thoſe prefented to him) are utterly 
rejected. For theſe reaſons his majeſty deſires that the com 
mittee now ſent may ſpeedily have liberty to debate and 
agree upon the articles of ceſſation. e bas 
Both houſes perceiving, the king concealed. under the 
little alterations he had made in their articles, more than 
appeared at firſt ſight, thought proper to tell him, they 
were not wholly ignorant what advantages he intended to 
dra from ſuch a ceſſation of arms as be propoſed. To 
that end, they ſent him their reaſons in writing why they 
. were obliged-to reject his additions to their articles. The 
ſubſtance of their reaſons was to this effece: 
The parli- ©. 1, That if they ſhould grant ſuch a free trade as you 
ment 5 rea- 66 majeſty deſireth to Oxford and other places, where your 
tber cannot © forces remain, it would be very difficult, if not impoſi- 
agree to the ble, to keep arms, ammunition, money and bullion, from 
articles of cc paſſing into your majeſty's'army, without ſtrict and 
the ceſſa- 1 * . | . ps | 
* <« frequent ſearches, which would make it fo, troubleſome, 
March 27. “ chargeable,' and dangerous to the ſubjects) that the que- 
Ruſhwerth, « ſtion being but for twenty days for ſo few places, the 
Clarendon, (“ miſchiefs ànd inconveniencies to the whole kingdom 
T. II. p. 148. << would be far greater than any advantage which that 


© ſmall number of your ſubjects (whom it concerns) can. 


« The caſe: then is much otherwiſe than is expreſſed by 
<« your majeſty's anſwer z for whereas they are charged not 
<«. ta give the leaſt . permiſſion of, this liberty and freedom 
« of trade during the ceſſation, the truth is, That they do 
grant it as fully to the benefit of the ſubjects even in time 
* of war zl and that your majeſty, in | prefling this for the 

* 18 4% people's 


id; his majeſty not only meaning thereby the robbing of 
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« people's good, doth therein defire that which will be Crar.T. 
« yery little beneficial to the ſubject, but exceeding 'advan- 1643. 
« tageous to your majeſty, in ſupplying your army wit 


« many neceffaries, and making your quarters a ſtaple for 
« ſuch commodities as may be vented in the adjacent coun- 
« ties, and ſo draw money thicher, whereby the inhabi- 
« tants will be better enabled by loans and contribu- 
« tions to ſupport your 'majeſty's army. And as your 
« majeſty's' may receive much advantage, and the other 
«army much danger, if ſuch freedom ſhould be granted 
« to thoſe places; ſo there is no probability that the army 
« raiſed” by the lords and commons, ſhall have any return 
« of commodities and other ſupplies ' from ' thence, which 
« may be uſeful for them: and they conceive, that in a 
« treaty for à ceſſation, thoſe demands cannot be thought 
« reaſonable which are not indifferent, that is, equally ad- 
& vantageous to both parties. eee 07 eee | 
« As they have given no interruption to the trade of the 
« kingdom, but in relation to the ſupply of the contrary 
« army, which the reaſon of war requires; ſo they be- 
« ſeech your majeſty to conſider, whether your ſoldiers 
{ have not robbed the carriers in ſeveral parts, where there 
« hath been ſuch reaſon ; and your ſhips - taken” many ſhips, 
« to the * great damage, not only of particular'merchants, 
but of the whole kingdom. And whether your majeſty 
« have not declared your on purpoſe, and endeavoured 
« by your miniſters of ſtate, to embark the merchants goods 
* in foreign parts, which hath been in ſome meaſure exe- 
« cuted upon the Eaſtland merchants in Denmark, and is 
© a courſe Which will- much diminiſh the wealth of the 
«kingdom, violate the law of: nations, make other princes 
© arbiters of the difference betwixt your majeſty and your 
people, break off the intercourſe between this and other 
« ſtates,” and like to bring us into quarrels and diſſenſion 
* with all the neighbouring nationnnssgs. 
2. To demand the approving of the commanders of 
* the ſhips; is to deſire the ſtrength of one party to the 
© other, before the difference be ended, and againſt all 
* rules of treaty; to make a ceſſation at ſea,” would leave 
the kingdom naked to thoſe foreign forces, which they 
have great cauſe to believe have been ſolicited againſt 
them, and the ports open for ſuch ſupplies of arms and 
% ammunition as ſhall be brought from beyond the ſeas: 
* but' for conveying any number of forces by thoſe means 
Amo» of 5660 en ig ee e A « from 
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1643· of the ceſſation by which 


at is reſtrained. 


amp . As for che exprefiions of the army raiſed by the 


“ parliament, they are contented it ſhould be altered thus 
<< (rgi/ed; by both  bauſes of parliament,) as not defiring to 
<< differ upon words; but to give any concluſive power in 
<<, thig caſe to the committee upon ſuch differences as may 
& ariſe, wherein the houſes have given no expreſs direc- 
© tion, is, neither ſafe for the committee to undertake, nor 
< fit, for the two hquſes to grant; yet to debate, and ta 
<« preſs the reaſon of their defires, whereby an agreement 
** from your majeſty may be procured, is granted to them; 
© and; although the two houſes did think it ' moſt proper 
de the ceſſation ſhould be firſt agreed on, and that it was 
s unfit. to treat in blood, yet to fatisfy the world of their 
<« earneſt lopging after peace, they have given. power to 
te the committee, to enter inte the treaty upon the two 
„ firſt propoſitions, notwithſtanding the ceſſation be not 
<< aflented io; and thoſe being agreed, they hope the foun- 
<< dation will be laid not only of a ſuſpenſion, but a total 
<, abolition of all hoſtility in the kingdom, ist i.e 
4. If che nature of war be duly conſidered, it muſt 
<< needs ha acknowledged, that it is incompatible with the 
<< ordinary rules of a peaceable government: your majeſty 
e would have them commit none, but according to the 
„known laws of the land, whereby they conceive your 
* majeſty; underſtands, that it muſt be by the ordinary 
<< proceſs: of law; which being granted, it will follow, 
< that no man muſt be committed by them for ſupplying 
ce your majeſty with arms, powder, ammunition: for by 
<« the law of the land, the ſubject may carry ſuch. goods 
<« from London or any other place to Oxford, the ſoldiers 
4 muſt not be committed if they run from their colours, 
and refuſe any duty in the army, No man ſpall, be commit- 
< ted for not ſubmitting to necefſary ſupplies of money t ſo that 
<« if chis be yielded in your: mazefty's ſenſe, they ſhall be 
c diſabled: to reſtrain ſupplies from their enemies, and to 
<« govern or maintain their--own ſoldiers. - It cannot be 
thought reaſonable, that under the diſguiſe of a ceſſa- 
te tion, they ſhould admit that which will neceſſarily pro- 
<« duce the diſſolving of the army, and the deſtruction of 
the cauſe. A e oe nog at; ee eee 
et ſeems. not probable, that your majeſty doth intend, 
< that if any be taken with ſupplies for this army, or mu- 


« cinying in your own, ſuch perſons ſhall not be _— 


o ENGLAND. 
ic js, by proceſs of law: but rather that your majeſty will 


« it lays trait bonds upon both houſes, yet it leaves your 
generals as much liberty as before: for it hath been de- 
« nied by your majeſty, that theſe known laws give any 
« power to the two houſes of parliament to faiſe arms, 
« and ſo conſequently their general cannot exerciſe any 
« martial Jaw in thoſe caſes; and it is hot unlike, but that 
« it will be affirmed, that the generals conſtituted by your 
« majeſty's commiſſion, have that power by the ſame 
« known laws ; ſo that this article, under the ſpecious 
« ſhew of Hberty and law, would altogether diſable them 
« to defend their liberties and laws, and would produce to 
« your majeſty an abſolute victory and ſubmiſſion, under 
1 peter of a ceſlation and treaty. 3 

de 5. Being, by neceſſity inevitable on their part, en- 
forced to a defenſive war in this unhappy breach be- 
te tween your majeſty and them, and that they are therein 
« warratited both by the laws of God and man, it muſt 


« needs follow, that by the ſame laws they are enabled to 


« raiſe means to ſupport that war; and therefore, till it 
- & ſhall pleaſe God to incline your majeſty to afford them 

« ſuch a peace as may ſecure them, they cannot relinquiſh 
* the power of laying taxes upon thoſe who ought to join 
« with them in that defence, and the neceſſary ways of le- 
« yying' thofe taxes upon them, in caſe of refuſal, for 
« otherwiſe their army muſt needs be diſſolved. But if 
« your majeſty ſhall conſent to difband the armies, the 
« cauſe of the war being taken away, the conſequences 
« will Icewiſe de removed, and the ſubje& reſtored to the 
« benefit of thoſe laws which the neceſſity of arms hath in 
« ſuch caſes ſuſpended. Ss 


6. They deny any pretence of conſenting to thoſe al- 
© terations and additions offered by your majeſty ; only in 
© the preamble they ſay, they have confiiered of thole ar- 
* ticles, with ſuch alterations and additions ; unto which 
* articles they profeſs they were ready to agree, not as 
they were accompanied with thoſe alterations and addi- 
© tions, but in ſuch manner as they exprefſed. As for the 


© clauſe left out in the third article, it implied a freedom 


* of paſſage and communication of quarters, Which is con- 
© tary to the nature of the ceſſation, *Wheteby matters 
* ſhould be preſerved in the ſtate they are, and neither 
* party have liberty ſo much to advantage himſelf, as it is 
11 % evident 


1 
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* ted, but according to the known laws of the land, that CH 
u ſo interpret this limitation of known laws, that t ough tw 
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c evident: your . majeſty might do, if your forces in the 
© north and weſt might join with thoſe at Oxford, and 
te bring thoſe ſupplies of treaſure or arms thither; which 
& were brought out of Holland; or at leaſt it ſhould be ſo 
indifferent, as to give a proportionable advantage to the 
<« other ſide, which this doth not. For the forces under 
& the power of, both houſes are ſo diſpoſed, that they have 
“an eaſy paſſage from one to the other: but. your majeſ- 
« ty's forces are ſevered the one from the other, by many 
<« Jarge counties, ſtrong paſſes, and competent armies ; and 
<« if they had admitted this clauſe, they had bereaved them- 
* ſelves of one of the greateſt advantages, and freed your 
« majeſty's party of one of the - greateſt inconveniences 
« which your majeſty or they have in this war. 

% For the reaſons already alledged, they cannot agree to 
ce the alterations and enlargements of the ceflation pro- 
„ pounded, or to transfer any ſuch power to the com- 
“ mittees, of treating, debating, and agreeing upon thoſe 
articles in any other manner than the houſes have di- 
< rected. But that a fair and ſpeedy paſſage may be opened 
« to a ſecure, and happy peace. They have enabled their 


„ committees to treat and debate upon the two propoſi- 


< tions concerning his majeſty's own revenue, the delivery 
of his towns, caſtles, magazines, and ſhips, and the 
« diſbanding of the. armies ; which being agreed upon, a 
< preſent peace and ſecurity will follow, and the treaty 


upon the other propoſitions be facilitated, without fear of 


< interruption, by the confuſion, of war, or exaſperation of 
<< either party by the blody effects thereof.” 

The king failed not to reply to this paper. But as his 
anſwer was very long, I ſhall content myſelf with inſerting 
the moſt material part of each article. 


I. Concerning the freedom of trade : 

His majeſty denies that he has any private benefit by it, 
and aſſures, that the good of the people is the only advau- 
tage he has in view. He lightly paſſes over the objection, 
that the ceſſation of arms not being to laſt but twenty days, 
the freedom of commerce could not be, for ſo ſhort a ſpace, 
of any great benefit to the nation. | 
His majeſty affirms, that no complaint concerning the 
robbing of carriers by his ſoldiers has been made to him, 


which he has not received to the relief and reparation of 


the ſuffe RO, 
gone rers. 6 | 
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He owns, he is reſolved. not to grant his protection to Car: I. 
ſuch perſons abroad, who aſſiſt or conſent to actions of diſ- 1643. 


loyalty to him at home. | a 


2. Concerning the ſhips, 

He ſays, as the ſetting out of the preſent fleet is pre- 
tended to be for the defence of his dominions, it is moſt 
neceſſary for his majeſty to know both the deſigns, and to 
approve of the commanders. He cannot ſee how a ceſſa- 
tion at ſea ſhould leave the kingdom naked to foreign forces; 
and is willing to concur in the reſiſtance of all ſuch, of what 
kind ſoever 3 and expects, that during the ceſſation, the 
conveying of all forces from one part to anbther by ſea, for 
the affiſtance of the earl of Eſſex, be reſtrained, which both 
houſes ſeem now to conſent to, though it be not at all ex- 
preſſed in their former articles. | 


3. Concerning the power of the committee. 


His majeſty had, and hath great reaſon to deſire, that the 


committee may have liberty to debate and conclude any 
differences and expreſſions in the articles, in order to pre- 
vent loſs of time. Of this there is a clear evidence, in the 
conſent which his majeſty now underſtands to be given by 
both houſes, that no forces ſhall, during the ceſſation, be 
lent by ſea, for the relief of any places held by them ; 
which clauſe might in much leſs time have been agreed 


dere, if there had been that liberty. And much time muſt 


mul be loſt, as the committee have not power to explain 
the meaning of both houſes concerning communication of 
quarters, "Ft e | 

It was no part of his majeſty's intention, that his article 
againſt impriſonment of his ſubjects, otherwiſe than accord- 


ng to the known laws of the land, ſhould extend to the 
deſtruction of the military diſcipline of either army, This 


s an inſtance of the neceſſity of enabling ſome perſons to 


conclude upon theſe articles, fince a limitation of half a 
dozen words would have ſaved moſt of this fourth reaſon. 
5. Concerning taxes. 1 OED; ee 
His majeſty inſiſts very much, upon the two houſes not 
having a legal power to impoſe taxes without his conſent. 
And adds, he is very well pleaſed to find they have need of 


force and rapine to raiſe them. He ſays, he has reaſon to 
inſiſt, 


— 
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CHAR. I. inſiſt, that no ſuch violence be uſed towards his ſubjeQs, 
1643. for not ſubmitting to illegal impoſitions, being willing to be 
— (obliged from the like courſe, and to rely wholly upon the 


juſtice of his cauſe, and the affection of his people. 
6. Concerning communication of quarters : 


The king's anſwer upon this article was very general and 
obſcure. He ſays, it highly concerns him, that this and 
every other clauſe be ſo clear, that no after-differences ma 
_ ariſe upon any diſputable point, ſince they, whoſe induſtry 
and malice could perſuade any of his people, that in the bu- 
ſineſs of Brentford, he had broken a ceſſation before any was 
made or offered, would have a much eaſier work to lay the 
breach of a made ceſſation to his charge, if the ground of 
the breach would bear the leaſt diſpute. He agrees, that 
in a ceſſation the advantages ſhould be equal, but from this 
principle draws the inference, That therefore Sir Ralph 
Hopton, and the earl of Newcaſtle, ought to have the ſame 
or to come to him, as the earl of Stamford, and the 
Jord Fairfax, had to come to the earl of Effex 1, 
REMARK (T.) This advantage not accruing to both 
houſes by the ceſſation of arms, ſince they bat it before, 
the King could not pretend to the ſame by virtue of the 
ſuſpenſion. e et on er =p 
- He concluded his anſwer with ſaying, “ Notwithſtanding 
<< all this, his majeſty, to ſhew his abundant deſire of peace, 
< js-contented to admit a ceſſation upon-the matter of ther 
<< own articles, ſo that his majeſty may not be underſtood 
to conſent to any impoſing upon his ſubjects, or impri- 
“ ſoning them, to force them to contribute; ſo that there 
ce may not be a liberty for any rapine, plundering, or ſeizing 
«© upon his ſubjects by the parliament's ſoldiers, for not 
< ſubmitting to ſuch illegal impoſitions; for otherwiſe both 
“ houſes may, during the ceſſation, impoſe. new taxes, not 
<« only to the | nineteenth part, but if they pleaſe, to the 
< half of, or all their eſtates ; and their army would then 
<< be at leiſure to be employed as collectors, as well of the 
<< old as the new impoſitions, and vaſt ſums would and might 
&« by this means be raifed, to their own extraordinary ad- 
c vantage, and great diſadvantage, of his majeſty, who can 
<« neither obtain his on conſent to take the like courſes 
<< nor, in caſe he could, is be ſo quartered as to have with! 
«© the power of his army, any ſuch city as London, ot ſo 
„many and rich counties 28 they have to retire to on ſu 
oF an occaſion,” | EBI3 1963 0) SING Both 
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Both houſes having examined the king's anſwer, ſent EHAR. Ty 
their committee new inſtructions, wherein they ſaid, His 1643. 
« majeſty's expreffions in his anſwer were fo doubtful, that w—y- - 
« they did not think. good to conſume any more time in The Pant. 
« debates upon the ceſſation, and the rather, as the remain- to W ay. 
« der of the whole time for the treaty was but ſeven days, longer about 
« and if the ceſſation were preſently agreed, it would not 132 
« yield any conſiderable advantage to the kingdom. Where- V. p. 191. 
« fore they ſhould defire his majeſty, to give a' ſpeedy and 
« poſitive anſwer to their firſt propoſition concerning the 
« diſbanding, that ſo the people might not have the ſhadow, 
« hut the ſubſtance of peace.” 277 
Theſe inſtructions being communicated to the king, he Id. p. 192. 
returned an anſwer, wherein he endeavoured: to ſhow, it 
was not his fault that a ceſſation of arms was not con- 
cluded. He preſſed again, that whatever was thought 
doubtful in the articles might be expounded, whatever was 
excepted at might be debated, a ceſſation concluded, and 
power given to the committee to that end. db d1xod-+0 
Theſe are all the tranſactions concerning the ſuſpenſion 
of arms propoſed by the king, and by which, probably, he 
had hoped to reap great advantages, had the two houſes 
been leſs upon their guard. As the conferences on the peace 
were not to commence till the 25th-of March, whatever 
was done before that day concerning the ceſſation, is to be 
conſidered, rather as a preparative, than as part of the con- 
ferences, though the negotiation concerning the ſuſpenſion 
was continued till the 7th of April. | 
| muſt now ſpeak of the effential part of the treaty, re- Negotiation 
lating to the terms offered on both fides for a peace. As upon the 
it was agreed to begin with the diſcuſſion of the two firſtether propo- 
reſpeQtive propoſitions, his majeſty's firſt was immediatelßx 
conſidered, The propoſition was, That his revenue, maga- 
zines, towns, ſhips, and forts, ſhould be reſtored; | I ſhall. 


 telate the principal things urged upon each of theſe heads. 


Concerning the revenue.” 


March the 26th, the commiſſioners preſented to the king Ruthworth, 
à memorial, containing, N Tacks V. P. 196, 
That the two houſes of parliament had not made 8 
« of bis majeſty's own revenue, but in a very ſmall propor- T. Il. p.167, 
* ton, which for a good part had been employed in the | 
g maintenance of his majeſty's children, according to the 
. allowance eſtabliſhed by himſelf : that they would ſatisfy 
what ſhould remain due to his majeſty, of thoſe ſums re- 
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CHAR. I.“ ceived out of his own revenue; and would leave the ſume 

1643. to his majeſty for the time to come. But they likewiſe 
2 © propoſed, That he would reſtore what had been taken 
* for his uſe, upon any of the bills aſſigned to other pur. 
* poſes, by ſeveral acts of parliament, or out of the proyi. 


« ſion made for the war of Ireland.” 


| The king's anſwer. 

ce That he was well contented to allow whatſoever had 
« been employed in the maintenance of his children, and 
<« to receive the arrears due to himſelf, and to be ſure of 
< his own for the future. ONT 

„ That he was willing to reſtore all moneys taken for 
« his uſe by any authority from him, upon any bills aſſigned 
<« to other purpoſes, being aſſured he had received very little 
© or nothing that way. Fe 

t But he expected ſatisfaction for all thoſe ſeveral ſum; 
ce received and diverted to other purpoſes, by orders of one 
or both houſes, which ought to have been paid upon the 
act of pacification with Scotland, or employed for the 
« diſcharge of the debts of the kingdom, and by other ad 
« of parliament for the relief of his proteſtant ſubjects of 
Ireland.“ | | 

The next day, the commiſſioners deſired to know of his 
majeſty; if he would not account his own revenue to be 
ſure for the future, if both houſes of parliament did leave it 
in the ſame way as it was before the troubles begun. 

The king anſwered, <* That by thoſe words (of being ſur! 
< of his own for the future) he meant that no reſtraints or 
ce interruption ſhould be made by one or both houſes, in 
and upon his majeſty's revenue, but that it ſhould be leſt 
„jn the ſame way it was before the troubles begun.“ 

It is eaſy to ſee, there was no difficulties upon this article 
capable of preventing a peace. | 


Concerning the magazine. 


The parliament's commiſſioners offered in writing,“ That 
cc all the arms and ammunition taken out of his majeſty' 
<< magazines, ſhould be delivered into his ſtores, and what- 
<« ſoever ſhould be wanting, they would in convenient time 
« ſupply in kind. But they likewiſe propoſed, That the 
<« perſons to whoſe charge thoſe public magazines ſhouls 
<« be committed, being nominated by his majeſty, might be 
c ſuch as the two houſes of parliament could conſide in. 


« And that he would reſtore all ſuch arms and ammunition, 
Spe * 
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« as had been taken for his uſe from the ſeveral counties, CHAR. I. 


« cities, and towns,” 


The king's anſwer. 

« The magazines ſhall be committed to, and continued 
« jn the cuſtody of, the ſworn officers, to whoſe places the 
« ſame belong. And if any the ſaid officers ſhall forfeit 
« that truſt by any miſdemeanours, his majeſty will by no 
« means defend them from the juſtice of the law. 

His majeſty will reſtore again, and recompence out of 
« his own ſtores, ſuch arms and ammunition as have been 
« taken for his uſe out of the ſeveral counties, &c. 

He expects, that the arms and ammunition which have 
« been taken from the ſeveral counties and cities, for the 
«uſe of the armies under the command of the earl of 
« Eſſex, be likewiſe reſtored to them.” | 

Wihout entering into a more particular diſcuſſion of this 
article, it ſuffices to ſay, that the whole difficulty lay in both 
houſes reſerving to themſelves the power of approving ſuch 
as ſhould be entrufted with the cuſtody of the magazines, 
and in the king's pretending, that the legal oath of ſuch 
perſons was a ſufficient ſecurity. And this rendered the 
concluſion of it impracticable. | 


Concerning the re/litution of the tawns and forts. 
The ſame difficulty occurred upon this article. The two 
houſes offered to reſtore the towns and forts, but pretended, 
that they ſhould be delivered into the hands of ſuch perſons 
as both houſes could confide in, which the king would not 
agree too. As the commiſſioners urged the neceſſity of giving 
ſatisfaction to the people, with reſpect to their fears and 
jealouſies, the Ring anſwered, That he rather expected, 
their reaſons ſhould have had ſome foundation in the law of 
the Jand, than that they ſhould only have inſiſted upon fears 
and jealouſies, of which as he did not know the ground, ſo 
was he 1gnorant of the cure. 


Concerning the ſhips. | 

It was the ſame with this as with the two foregoing arti- 
ticles. Both houſes required, that the lord high-admiral and 
all commanders of ſhips ſhould take a particular oath, to 
ule their utmoſt power to preſerve the true proteſtant reli- 
gion, and the peace of the kingdom, againſt all foreign 
forces, and all other forces raiſed without his majeſty's au- 
thority ond conſent of the two houſes of parliament, But 
Fs L 2 the 
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ik. I. the king would not conſent to it, alledging, the oaths which 


1643. 


all thoſe officers were by law already obliged to take, were 


very ſufficient. Oy he ſaid, if any thing ſhould be made 


Ruſhworth, 
V. p. 206. 


appear to him neceſſary to be added, when there ſhould be 
a full and peaceable convention of parliament, he would 
readily conſent to an act for ſuch addition. 

If it is conſidered, what was the occaſion of the war, it 
will eaſily be perceived, that the execution and not the in- 
junction of the laws was the queſtion. Wherefore the king, 
in pretending that every thing ſhould be ſettled by the laws, 
did not meddle in the leaft with the queſtion to be decided 
in his diſpute with the parliament. 

The king's firſt propoſition having been thus debated in 
vain, they proceeded to the firſt of the parliament's, which 
contained two articles ; namely, that both armies ſhould be 
diſbanded, and his majeſty return to his parliament. 

The king's anſwer to the firſt was, That he was wil- 
< ling all armies ſhould be diſbanded, and conceived the beſt 
< way to it to be a ſpeedy concluſion of the treaty, and for 
that purpoſe he deſired, that the time given to the com- 
«© mittee of both houſes to treat might be enlarged.” 

As to the ſecond, He would repair to his parliament, | 
& as ſoon as he could poſſibly do it with his honour and 
& ſafety.” | 

As the king's anſwer was too general and doubtful, the 
commiſſioners in writing deſired to know, If by the words 
«© (@ ſpeedy concluſion f the treaty) he intended a concluſion 
c of the treaty on his firſt propoſition, and their propoſition 
for diſbanding the armies, or a concluſion of the treaty 
on all the propoſitions of both parts.“ 

The king anſwered, That by a ſpeedy concluſion of th: 
C treaty, he intended ſuch a concluſion of the treaty, 35 
6 there might be a clear evidence to himſelf and his ſubjects 
of a future peace, and no ground left for the continuance 


and growth of the preſent bloody diſſenſions; which, he 


e doubted not, might be obtained, if both houſes ſhould 
<« conſent, that the treaty might proceed without further in- 
c terruption or limitation of days.“ | 

This anſwer being no leſs ambiguous than the former, 
the commiſſioners inſiſted upon an explanation of what they 


| had already defired ; as alſo that he would be pleaſed to let 
them know, what he intended ſhould be a clear evidence to 


him and his ſubjects of a future peace. 3 
The king anſwered, «„ That if the concluſion of the 


treaty on his firſt propoſition, and the propoſition of both 


cc ho uſes, 
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„ houſes, ſhould be fo full and perfectly made, that the CHax. I. 
« Jaw of the land might have a full, free, and uninterrupted 1643. 
« courſe, for the defence and preſervation of the rights f 


« his majeſty, both houſes, and his ſubjects, there would 
« thence be a clear evidence of a future peace: and this 
« would be ſuch a concluſion as he intended. He never 
„meant, that both armies ſhould remain undiſbanded until 
* all the propoſitions of both ſides were fully concluded. 
« But he was very ſorry, that in that point of the propoſi- 
4 tion of both houſes, viz. his return to the parliament, 
* they had yet no manner of power or inſtructions ſo much 
as to treat with him.” 

The king uſed ſuch general expreſſions, that it was eaſy 
to ſee, he ſought only to prolong the conferences, or to 
make ſome adyantage of the commiſſioners anſwers. In all 
appearance, he would alſo have found a freſh occaſion of 
delay, in the debate of that part of the propoſition concern- 
ing his return to the parliament. 

April the 10th, the commiſſioners preſented another paper 
to his majeſty, wherein they ſaid, That by new inſtruc- 
* tions they were commanded to inſiſt upon the diſbanding 
of the two armies, and that both houſes conceived his 
« anſwer to be in effect a denial, unleſs they departed from 
© all thoſe cautions and limitations contained in their reply 
© to his firſt propoſition : that if they had not inſerted their 
e deſire of his majeſty's return in their committee's inſtruc- 
© tions, it was becauſe they conceived the diſpanding the 
s armies would facilitate his reſolution therein.“ | 


During the courſe of the negotiation, the king had fre- Aremark- 
quent conferences in private with the commiſſioners. White- _ circum- 


= * — . an 
lock relates in his memorials, that in one of theſe confer. Wh 


ences, the commiſſioners (of whom he was one) having p. 68. 


been with the king till midnight, and preſſed him with their 
reaſons upon a very material point, his majeſty was prevailed 
with to give a ſatisfactory anſwer, which would have much 
conduced to a happy ſucceſs of the treaty, and told them, 
* He was fully ſatisfied, and promiſed to let them have his 
* anſwer in writing according to their deſire 3” but becauſe it 
was then too late to draw it up, he ordered them to wait on 
him the next morning at ſuch an hour. Accordingly they 
came, but inſtead of that anſwer, which they expected, the 
king gave them a paper quite contrary to what was con- 
cluded the night before, and very much tending to the 
breach of the treaty. Whitelock ſays, he was informed by 
lome of the king's own friends, that after the commiſſioners 

L 3 were 
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CAR. I. were gone from his majeſty, and his council alſo withdrawn, 

. 1643. ſome of his bed-chamber (and they went higher) hearing 

from himſelf what anſwer he had promiſed, and doubting 

it would tend to ſuch an iſſue as they did not wiſh, they 

being rather for the continuance of the war, never left per- 

ſuading the king, till they prevailed with him to change his 

former reſolutions, and give order for his anſwer to be 

drawn directly contrary to what he had prcmiſed ; it being 

that prince's misfortune to prefer always the opinion of others 

to his own. Which is an obſervation confirmed alſo by the 

lord Clarendon in his character of king's Charles I. u. Indeed 

Whitelock does not ſay, that the king's anſwer he men- 

tions, was the ſame with the following meſſage ; but in all 

likelihood it was fo, ſince it was the cauſe of breaking off 

the conferences. However this be, on the 12th of April the 

king ſent this meſſage to both houſes, notwithſtanding the 
endeavours of the commiſſioners to diſſuade him from it. 


Subfance of the king's meſſage io both houſes, April 12, 1643. 
Ruſhworth, e S ſoon as his majeſty is ſatisfied concerning his own 


V. p. 259. ce . . 
Claes, revenue, magazines, ſhips, and ports, to which he 


T. II. p. 173. deſires nothing but that the juſt, known, legal rights 
ce of his majeſty (devolved to him from his progenitors) 
<« and of the perſons truſted by him, which have violently 


been taken from both, be reſtored unto him, and unto 
« them. | | | 


„As ſoon as all the members of both houſes ſhall be re- 

c ſtored to the ſame capacity of ſitting and voting in par- 
& liament as they had upon the firſt of January 1641, the 
„ ſame right of belonging unto them by their birth-rights, 
« and the free elections of thoſe that ſent them, and having 
„ been voted from them, for adhering to his majeſty in 
« theſe diſtractions; his majeſty not intending mo * 
| „ mou! 


m Whitelock obſerves farther upon and wiſdom. Mr, Pierrepoint aQed 
this treaty, that their inſtructions were his part with deep foreſight and pru- 
very ſtrict, and tied them up to treat dence, Sir William Ermyn was 2 
with none but the king himſelf, who, gentleman of good underſtanding and 
he ſays, manifeſted on this occaſion, converſation, and would give his 0p: 
his great parts and abilities, ſtrength nion upon geod reaſon, Sir John 
of reaſon, and quickneſs of apprehen- Holland, a gentleman of excellent 
ſion, with 24 patience in hearing parts as weil as perſon, ſhewed a very 
what was objected againſt him, where- good judgment and teſtimony of his 
in he allowed all freedom, and would abilities. Mr. Whitelock (that 15, 
bimſelf ſum up the arguments, and Himſelf) was put upon very much la- 
give a moſt clear judgment upon them. bour, being employed in drawing up 
He ſays alſo concerning the commiſ- all the papers to the king, which were 
fioners, the earl of Northumberland tranſcribed afterwards by the ſecreta- 
demeaned himſelf with much courage ries, Whitelock, p. 68, 69. 
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« ſhould extend either to the biſhops, whoſe votes have CHAR. I. 
« been taken away by bill; or to ſuch, in whoſe places 1643. 


upon new Writs, new elections have been made. 

« As ſoon as his majeſty and both houſes may be ſecured 
| « from ſuch tumultuous aſſemblies, as to the great breach 
« of the privileges, and the high diſhonour of parliaments 
« having formerly aſſembled about both houſes, and awed 
« the members of the fame, and occafioned two ſeveral 
complaints ſrom the houſe of lords, and two ſeveral de- 
« ſires of that houſe to the houſe of commons, to join in 
« a declaration againſt them ; the complying with which 
« deſire might have prevented all theſe miſerable diſtractions 
„ which have enſued. Which ſecurity, his majeſty con- 
« ceives, can be only ſettled by adjourning the parliament 
to ſome other place, at the leaſt twenty miles from Lon- 
« don, the choice of which his majeſty leaves to both houſes. 

His majeſty will then moſt chearfully and readily con- 
« ſent, that both armics be immediately diſbanded, and give 
ea preſent meeting to both his houſes of parliament at the 
„ ſame time and place, at, and to which, the parliament 
„ ſhall agree to be adjourned. 

His majeſty being confident, that the law will then 
recover the due credit and eſtimation, and that upon a 
* free debate, in a full and peaceable convention of parlia- 
e ment, ſuch proviſions will be made againſt ſeditious preach - 
* ing and printing againſt his majeſty, and the eſtabliſhed 
laws, which hath been one of the chief cauſes of the pre- 
« ſent diſtractions; and ſuch care will be taken concerning 
* the legal and known rights of his majeſty, and the pro- 
© perty and liberty of his ſubjects, that whatſoever hath been 
** publiſhed or done, in or by colour of any illegal declara- 
* tions, ordinances, or order of one or both houſes, or any 
* committee of either of them, and particularly the power 
** to raiſe arms. without his majeſty's conſent, will be in 
* ſuch manner recalled, diſclaimed, and provided againſt, 
* that no ſeed will remain for the like to ſpring out of for 
the future, to diſturb the peace of the kingdom, and to 
* endanger the very being of it.“ 1 bd 

There was no need of much penetration, to perceive by 
this meſſage, that the king not only intended to break off 
the conferences, but alſo was not much inclined to peace. 
It was indeed very needleſs to enter into treaty, fince nei- 
ther king nor parliament would recede from their preten- 
lions. The ſhorteſt way would have been to diſcuſs the 
general queſtion, whether there was juſt reaſon to confide 


L 4 is 
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CAR. I. in the king, and reſtore him to his rights; for every one of 
1643. the propoſitions offered by both parties neceſſarily led tg 
that queſtion, ſo that none could be decided without this 
being previouſly determined. If the reſt of the propoſitions 
had been diſcuſſed, the difficulties would have been ill 
greater, ſince the two parties built upon quite oppoſite 
principles. But, in all appearance, the king and the parlia- 
ment had foreſeen what came to paſs, and agreed to the 
negotiation only to make the people believe they were dif. 
poſed to a peace. This was equally neceſſary for them, be- 

cauſe in the people conſiſted the ſtrength of both ſides. 
The conſe- As ſoon as both houſes received this meſſage, they ſent 
Loker off. their commiſſioners poſitive orders to return, and the confe- 

rences ceaſed. 8 

The king's It was not without reaſon that the king deſired a ceſſation 
ie ho of arms on the terms by him propoſed, though for never ſo 
ceſſation of ſhort a ſpace, and that he inſiſted upon communication of 
ardds. quarters. He found himſelf at Oxford unprovided of am- 
munition, and the queen, who was at York, had brought 
him a good quantity ; but the difficulty was to convey them 
to Oxford with a ſtrong guard. If therefore the ceſſation 
of arms had been concluded with the clauſe of communica- 
tion of quarters, nothing would have hindered the king 
from ſending for his ammunition from York, without the 
parliament's being able to complain. For though in the 
firſt article of the propoſed ceſſation, it was allowed to ftop 
all perſons carrying ammunition, it was not ſaid however, 
that ſuch a conveying was a breach of the ſuſpenſion. Since 
therefore by the article of communication of quarters, the 
king might have drawn as many of his troops as he pleaſed 
from York to Oxford, he might likewiſe, if this article had 
been granted, have ſent for his ammunition with a guard, 
which the parliament's forces could not have attacked with- 
out breaking the truce, when the guard ſhould have paſſed 
into their quarters. 


The king It evidently appears, the king intended to reap this advan- 
tage by tne cellation of arms, which, according to him, 

prince Ru- 

pert to eſta- was to be only for the eaſe of the people, ſince from the 


_ bliſk a com- beginning of April, when the treaty was negotiating at 
munication 


Men > Oxford, he detached prince Rupert with twelve hundred 
York and horſe and ſeven or eight hundred foot, to eſtabliſh a com- 


2 munication between Vork and Oxford, by ſecuring certain 
arendon, 


T. II. p. 180 places between theſe two cities. The prince marched by 


The prince Birmingham, a town of the parliament's, garriſoned with 2 
takes Bir- th : 


” CLOS | | company 


Q 
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company of foot , and taking it by ſtorm, made the inha-CHaR. I. 
bitants pay a large fine, as a puniſhment for aſſiſting the 1643 
garriſon to repulſe him . | — — 

After this little conqueſt, the prince marched directly to and Liich- 
Litchfield, where he entered without difficulty, the town be- * _ 
ing open in ſeveral places. But the cathedral, with the e 
cloſe, was a ſort of fortreſs, which he was abliged to beſiege 
in form, it being ſtrongly garriſoned. At laſt, he drained 
the moat, and ſprung two mines, one whereof taking effect, 
he furiouſly ſtormed the place, which was bravely defended 
by the garriſon : but the dread of not being able to ſtand a 
ſecond aſſault, cauſed them to defire to capitulate. The 
prince granted them an honourable capitulation, being very 
glad to be freed from the trouble of continuing the ſiege, 
which had laſted ten days. He intended to puſh his con- ,,. fe. 
queſts farther to the north, in order to make a line of com- called by the 
munication between York and Oxford: but the king re- king. 
called him from Litchfield, wanting him to raiſe the ſiege 
of Reading. WE 

The treaty at Oxford being broken off the 15th of April, Siege and 
the earl of Eſſex marched that day frem Windfor, and on taking of 
the next, appeared before Reading. His army conſiſted of — by 
ſixteen thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe ; and the Ruſhworth, 
garriſon of three hundred horſe, and three thouſand foot. * 2655 
The king was ſo poſſeſſed with the notion, that the parlia- 38 
ment's ſoldiers ſerved them unwillingly and by conſtraint, T. II. p.177. 
that he iſſued out a proclamation, . pardon to ſuch 
as were in the earl of Eſſex's army, a precaution intirely 
fruitleſs. At the beginning of the ſiege, the governor, Sir 
Arthur Aſton, being wounded in the head, and forced to 
keep his chamber, the command was devolved to colonel 
Richard Fielding, the eldeſt colonel in the garriſon. 


The king no ſooner heard of the Uh Ag Reading, but he 14, p. 179. 
ſent away a detachment of horſe, under the command of 
commiſſary Wilmot, who found means to throw into the 
town five hundred men and ſome powder. But this ſupply - 
not appearing ſufficient to colonel Fielding, he demanded to 
capitulate, and a truce was.agreed on, during which the be- 
begers and the beſieged, mutually gave hoſtages. 


An 


The lord Clarendon ſays, the of Denbigh, who from the beginning 
dawn had in it a troop of horſe be- of the war had been a volunteer in 
longing to the garriſon of Litchfield, prince Rupert's troop, was wounded, 
Tom, II. p. 181. ſo that he died within two or three 

© In the too eager purſuit of the days, Ibid, | 
vp of horſe, William Fielding, earl 
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CAR. I. At the fame time the king coming with his army within 
1643. a few. miles of Reading, detached Ruthen his general, lately 
made earl of Forth, who with a thouſand. muſqueteers, vi- 
The king gorouſly attacked a poſt v, by which the king was neceſſa- 
ta relieve Fly to paſs, in order to relieve Reading. The earl of Forth 
the town. was in hopes, that whilſt he attagked this poſt, the garriſon 
1d. p. 183. would ſally out upon the beſiegers. But as without know. 

ing it he had made his attack juſt as the truce was agreed 

on, there was no fally from the town. Sa not being able 

RR to force the paſs, he retreated to the king. 

Fielding ca- . Mean while, Ty having negotiated a capitulation 


itulates, X | . 
April 26, with the earl of Eſſex, found means, before it was entirely 


concluded, to go in the night to the king, and tell him, he 

hoped to have liberty to march away with all their arms and 

| baggage. The king approved of the capitulation, which 

was ſigned the next day, and the town ſurrendered to the 

beſiegers. But by one of the articles, which probably Field- 

ing did not tell the king, and which perhaps was not yet 

agreed on, the earl of Eflex excepted the deſerters, who 

could not obtain liberty to march away with the reſt of the 

Breach of garriſon. When the king's troops came out of the town, 

rhe capitu- and were paſſing through the enemies guards, the ſoldiers 

I. p. 18 were inſulted, and ſome waggons plundered, contrary to the 

Ruſhworth, articles of the capitulation. | 

oo 155 267. The king was very well pleaſed with ſaving the garrifon 
condenned Of Reading, and indeed that was his principal view in per- 
to die. mitting Fielding to capitulate. But when the garriſon came 
CORR, to Oxford, ſeveral officers complained, that Fielding was 
s too haſty in ſurrendering a place which could have held out 
much longer. Nay, ſome accuſed him openly of betraying 
the king. Whereupon he defired to be tried oe a council 
of war, which was granted him. The king, who perhaps 
had too readily conſented to the capitulation, and was in- 
cenſed at him, when he underſtood that the place was ca- 

pable of making a longer defence, could not however find 
fault with his capitulating, ſince it was done with his ap- 
probation. But his admitting the article, whereby the deſer- 
ters were excepted, was charged to him as a crime, and 
the king publiſhed a declaration, proteſting he had not con- 
ſented to that exception, being very far from refuſing pro- 
tection to any who ſhould leave the enemy, and betake 
themſelves to his ſervice. Fielding was likewiſe accuſed cf 

not paying punctual obedience to the king's orders: _ 
| | 12 9 1 9 5 _ 


= Caveſham bridge, defended by the lord Roberts's and Berkley's regiments, 
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what theſe orders were J have not been able to find 2. How- CHAR. I. 
ever this be, Fielding was ſentenced by the council of war 1643. 
to loſe his head: which ſentence, after long interceſſion - 


was remitted by the king; but his regiment was given to 
another. Probably, he was too haſty to conclude the ca- 
pitulation, and had not fully declared to the king, the true 
{tate of the place. But as he could not be condemned for 
that, ſince he had the king's conſent to capitulate, other 
pretences Were fought. This ſentence occaſioned great diſ- 
ſention in the king's army, ſome endeavouring to vindicate 
it, whilſt others paſſionately repreſented it as the moſt un- 
juſt that ever was given in the like caſe, | 

The earl of Clarendon fays, the king having received The king 
wrong intelligence, that the earl of Eflex, after the taking 33 
of Reading, was marching directly to Oxford, reſolved to ing aint 
retire into the north to join the earl of Newcaſtle. But it Oxford. 
was only a falſe alarm. The earl of Eſſex was ſo little Sickneſs in 
able to beſiege Oxford, that he was forced on the contrary Ve parlia- 
to remain above fix weeks at Reading, without being able to 8 * 
act, by reaſon of the ſickneſs which infeſted his army. T. II. p. 188. 

Whilſt the treaty for peace was negotiating at Oxford, 5 
Sir William Waller continued his conqueſts along the Se- Waller bes 
vern, where having defeated lord Herbert of Ragland, ſon Hereford. 
to the marquis of Worceſter, he became maſter of Here- — 2 
ford, But in aſſaulting Worceſter he was repulſed, after T. H. 
which he went and joined the ear] of Eſſex before Reading. 180. 

As the war was ſpread in all parts of the kingdom, the Order of the 
military actions of this ſecond campaign, cannot, without matter for 
confuſion, be ſpoken of according to the order of time. And roger 
therefore I chuſe rather to follow the order of the places, year 1643. 
and ſpeak firſt of what paſſed in the middle of the kingdom, 
where the two principal armies lay. I ſhall relate next the 
chief events that happened in the weſt ; and laſtly, ſhall 
proceed to what paſſed in the north, and on the borders of 
the eaſtern counties. Theſe being aſſociated by the parlia- 
ment, and well provided with troops, the king had not 
many opportunities to carry the war thither. As for the 
louthern counties, nothing conſiderable was acted there this 
campaign, After that, I ſhall reſume what paſſed of any 
moment, with regard to civil affairs, during the courſe of 
the year 1643. This method has alſo its inconveniencies : 
but I ſhall endeavour to avoid them in part, by marking the 
exact time of every event, that the cauſes and motives as 

well 


5 For ſome ſuch he had received in which he had not preciſely obſerved, 
is agitation, ſays the lord Clazendon, Tom. II. p. 187. 


CAR. I. well of the civil as military actions may be more eaſily 
1643. known. | 

Loy The taking of Reading ſeemed to be a good omen to the 
The parlia- parliament for the reſt of the campaign. But, as I ſaid, the 
or bios great mortality among the earl of Eſſex's ſoldiers, ſuffered 
Oxford, him not to improve that advantage. After the ſurrender of 
8 Reading, both houſes thought xo gc leſs than beſieging Ox- 
F. 20 ford, where the king was in great diſtreſs for want of war- 
like ſtores. In all appearance, the intelligence he had re- 
ceived, that the earl of Eſſex was going to march thither, 
came from ſome friends at London, who knowing it was 
the parliament's deſign, did not queſtion, it would be put 
in execution. Mean while, the king received ſome ammu- 
nition in May, and as his enemies were not in condition to 

make any attempt, he remained quiet at Oxford. 
The earl of At length, after a fix weeks ſtay at Reading, the earl of 
Eſſexmarch - Eſſex marched towards Oxford, rather out of condeſcenſion 
8 to the parliament, than in expectation of making any pro- 
advances as greſs, by reaſon of the ill ſtate of the army. He advanced 
0 = Lag however to Thame, within ten miles of Oxford, where he 
Rach ſtopped . There was in his army a Scotch colonel named 
V. p. 290. Hurry, who had ſerved in Germany with the earl of Forth, 
2 the king's general, with whom he kept a ſecret correſpon- 
:nfome dence. As ſoon as the earl of Eſſex approached Oxford, 
prince Ru- Hurry quitted the parliament's ſervice, and went over to the 
23323 king, who received him very graciouſly. After that, he in- 
* parlia- formed prince Rupert of the ſituation of the quarters of tac 
ment's army parliament's army, and perſuaded him to make an attempt, 
CO upon the enemy. So the prince going from Oxford in the 
of the ene- evening with a body of horſe, took a long circuit, and at 
my's quar- break of day came to Wickham, where beating up the quar- 
3 ters of two regiments, one of horſe, the other of foot, he 
June 18. Cut them in pieces. 'Then he attacked another quarter with 
Clarendon, the ſame ſucceſs, after which he reſolved to retire by a bridge, 
* 203 where he had left a guard. But the earl of Eſſex having 
Chaldgrave now taken the alarm, had detached ſome troops to intercept 
field, the prince, who was to croſs Chaldgrave field, and enter a 
R297 lane, which led to the bridge. The earl of Eſſex's hort 
V. p. 274. not giving the prince time to reach the bridge, he choſe ra- 
ther to expect them in an open field, than enter the lane 
with the enemy in his rear. He charged therefore theic 
horſe with ſuch bravery, that he put them to flight toward: 


a body of foot, which the earl of Eſſex was leading wow 
ee" | in im. 


r The lord Clarendon ſays, That which was now infeſted by the king's 
the deſign of his marching. thither, horſe, than to diſquiet Oxford. Tom. 
was rather to ſecure Buckinghamſhire, II. p. 201. | 
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Whilſt the horſe were flying, the prince paſſed the lane and CH AR. J. 
bridge, and entered Oxford in triumph *. Upon the firſt 1643. 
alarm at the head-quarters, Mr. Hambden, colonel of foot! - 
mounted his horſe, and rode as a volunteer in the regiment N 15 
ordered to intercept the prince. He was ſhot in the ſhoulder gain. 
in this action, and within few days died of the wound. He June 24. 
was a perſon very eminent in his party, both for his courage IRS 
as an officer in the army, and for his wifdom and capacity 
as a member of parliament. He had given a good proof of 
his firmneſs in his famous trial concerning ſhip-m8hey. 

After this loſs, the earl of Eſſex, whoſe army was in a 
very ill. ſtate, thought not proper to remain longer at 
Thame. He put his troops into quarters of refreſhment at 14. p. 206, 
St. Alban's, Uxbridge, and the neighbouring parts, till they 226. 
ſhould be recruited and furniſhed with many things they 
- wanted, which the parliament did not ſeem 'much to regard, 

either from inability, or for ſome other reaſon. PIT 

From that time, the king's military affairs began to flouriſh, The queen 
and the parliament was extremely embarraſſed. The queen Pans the 
joined the king the 13th of July, and brought him two thou- -N 5 
ſand foot, a thouſand horſe, a hundred waggons laden with Ruf worth, 
ammunition of all ſorts, ſix pieces of cannon, and two mor- V+ P. 274. 
tars. On the other fide, Sir William Waller, ſent into the 14, p. 284. 
weſt by the parliament, had the ill fortune to be defeated, ay 
and his army was ſo diſperſed, that it was no longer ſervice- _ Om 
able *, In this juncture it was that the king reſolved to 
beſiege Briſtol by prince Rupert, with whom was joined 
the Corniſh army that had vanquiſhed Sir William Waller. 

The 22d of July, prince Rupert incamped before Briſtol, prince Ru- 
and the ſame day, with the alſitance of ſome failors, who pare bebeghs 
had been gained, he ſeized the ſhips in King-road, laden ro FY 
with goods of great value, which the inhabitants of Briſtol V. p. 284. 
had thought to ſecure there. i: 5 | Mo 

On the morrow, the prince holding a council of war, it He ftormis 
was reſolved to proceed by aſſault, and not by approach. 3 
The walls muſt have been very weak, otherwiſe, it can Clarendon, 
hardly be conceived, that the beſiegers ſhould reſolve to H. p. #26. 

ſtorm two days after their arrival, eſpecially as there was a 
numerous garriſon in the place. However this be, the 


Wich near two hundred priſoners, of Roundway«down, July 13, as will 
ſeven cornets of horſe, and vn en- be ſeen — Wend, We, 
ſigns of foot. Among other perſons of V. p. 227, | 

note, colonel Gunter was ſlain, Cla- = The garriſon conſiſted of two"thou- 
rendon, Tom; II. p. 203, 204. ſand five hundred foot, and a regiment 
i He loſt two battles, The battle of horſe and dragoons. Clarendong 
*f Lanſdown,. July 5, wherein Sit Be- Tom. II; p. 227. | 
vil Greenyil was fal ; and the battle * 
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CAR. I. next day both armies attacked the city, each at three ſeye. 
1643. ral places, ſo that the garriſon were forced to divide them. 
ſelves into ſix bodies to defend the walls. The Corniſh 
army was repulſed with great ſlaughter in their three aſlaul:;, 
The two diviſions of prince Rupert's were likewiſe repulſed: 
but the third commanded by colonel Waſhington had better 
ſucceſs, the colonel finding means to make a breach in the 
wall large enough for the prince to enter with his horte. 
But this advantage only put him in poſſeſſion of the ſuburh;, 
beyond, which was the city wall, much ſtronger than what 
he had paſſed. However, he marched up the fireet to 
Frome-gate, where he was forced to halt, and where he 
loſt: many of his men, who were ſhot by the inhabitants 

from the walls and windows “. 

The gorer- What the prince had gained was ſo inconſiderable, that 
nag probably, the ſiege would ſtil] have coſt much time, and 
Id. p. 223. many lives, if the governor had not loſt his preſence of 
mind, and ordered a parley to be beaten. The governor 
was colonel Nathaniel Fiennes, who at the beginning of 
this parliament, had made. in the houſe of commons ſeveral 
| fine ſpeeches againſt the king, but who, in all appearance, 
was not very ſkilful in the art of war. The prince imme- 
diately granted the deſired capitulation, thinking himſelf 
very happy to gain a place of that importance in ſo ſhort a 
Breach of time. The capitulation was ill obſerved by the king's ſol- 
22 diers, who ſtripped thoſe of the garriſon, and made them- 
Id. p. 229. ſelves more than amends for the breach of the capitulation 
at Reading, whether it was done with or without the con- 
Fiennes the njvance df the generals. Fiennes was impriſoned for his 


govermoneg cowardly ſurrender of Briſtol, and ſome months after con. 


to die. demned to die by a council of war. But he was reprieved 
l by the earl of Eſſex, and paſſed the reſidue of his days be- 


yond- ſea. 5 
The king The taking of Briſtol infuſing freſh hopes into the king, 
reſolves 1» he was willing to improve the preſent opportunity, whilſt 

| 2 the parliament had no army ready to oppoſe his progrels 
Clarendon, He refolved therefore to beſiege Gloceſter, the poſlefſion 
II. p. 241. whereof would have been of great conſequence to him. By 

it he would have been maſter of all the Severn, from Biiſto 

to Shrewſbury, and of the whole country between that river 

and Wales, where there would have been only Hereforc, 

which probably would have quickly ſurrendered. By that 

means, he would not only have extended his quarters into 3 


very 


w Sir Nicholas Slanning, "colonel E Kendal were ſlain; and about fie 
Trevannion, the lord Grandiſon, ma- hundred men beſides. Idem, p. 25. 
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good country, but alſo ſecured a communication from Ch AR. I. 


Cornwal to the northern counties. For as the parliament 


1643. 


had no army in the weſt, ſince Waller's defeat, the com- 


munication of the weſtern- counties with Briſtol could not 
be interrupted. The taking of Gloceſter would have opened 
2 communication from Briſtol to Shrewſbury, and from 
thence to the north, by means of Lancaſhire, which was 
more for him than for the parliament. Beſides that, the 
taking of Gloceſter would have ſecured him the poſſeſſion of 
Wales, where the parliament would have had no entrance 
but by ſea. If therefore even ſome of his friends have 
blamed him for undertaking this ſiege, it may be affirmed, 
the ill ſucceſs was the beſt foundation of their opinion. For 
my part, I believe, he had all the reaſon in the world to 
undertake it, at a time when there was no likelihood that 
the earl of Eſſex's army could be ready ſoon enough to hin- 
der that conqueſt. The lord Clarendon pretends to diſco- 
ver a ſecret which confirmed the king in his reſolution. He 
ſays, the king having ſent a meſſenger to colonel Maſſy go- 
vernor of Gloceſter, to perſuade him to deliver the place, 
Maſſy in public anſwered in a high ſtile, but in private 
bid the meſſenger tell the king, that if he came himſelf 
« to beſiege the town, he would not hold it againſt him, 
« for it would not ſtand with his conſcience to fight againſt 
« the perſon of the king *.” But the ſequel] ſhowed, either 
that Maſſy had altered his mind, or the king had taken a 
mere compliment for a pofitive promiſe, ſince in the defence 
of the place Maſſy was very far from expreſſing the leaſt in- 


Id, p. 242. 


clination to favour the king. This prince was ever poſſeſſed 
with the notion, that thoſe who bore arms againſt him acted 


contrary to the dictates of their conſcience, and readily be- 

lieved, they only wanted an opportunity to ſerve him, where- 

in he was frequently miftaken. I 
Nothing ſh 


ows more clearly how advantageous to the Th. parlia- 


king the taking of Gloceſter would have been, than the ment is 


parliament's alarm when they heard the firſt news of his 


alarmed, 


marching to form the ſiege. Whereas before, the earl of The earl of 
ſſex's army was ſuffered to decay, all endeavours were Ehr am 


is recruited. 


uſed to recruit it the moment the king's intention was Ruſhworth, 
known, Care was taken to complete the regiments by V. p. 291, 


fre 


* The lord Clarendon does not ſay, proper in ſuch a caſe from one friend to 

e king ſent a meſſenger, but that another. To which letter Maſſy re- 

colonel Leg, under whom Maſſy had turned an anſwer in a high ſtile, but 

ſerved in the king's army, ſent him a told the meſſenger in private as above. 
of kindneſs and overture, as was Tom, II. p. 242. | 


176 


The leing 
beſieges 
Gloceſter. 


287. 
292. 


* 


THE HISTORY 
Crax. I. freſh levies of ſoldiers, raiſed in London with all poſſible ex. 
1643. pedition. And to facilitate theſe levies, the parliament or- 
Wye dered the ſhops to be ſhut up till Gloceſter ſhould be fe- 
lieved, and moreover, the earl of Eſſex's army was ſtrength. 
ned with a numerous body of the city trained-bands. Theſe 
things were done with that diligence, that in fifteen day; 
the earl of Eſſex was ready to march to the relief of the 


beſieged. 


The king came before Gloceſter the roth of Auguf}, 
with about eight thouſand horſe and foot, and immediately 
Auguſt 10. Ordered the approaches to be begun, which however were 
Id. p. 286, not ſo vigorouſly puſhed as was expected, by reaſon of the 


ee. frequent ſallies of the beſieged. Beſides, the king was ob- 


Clarendon, liged to go to Oxford, which made him loſe ſome days, 
II. p. 243, The earl of Eſſex beginning to march the 26th of Auguſt, 
arrived in few days near Gloceſter, and advancing to Prel- 
 bury-hills, drew up his whole army in view of the city, ex- 

pecting the king would come and give him battle. But the 
He raiſes the king not thinking fit to run any hazard, raiſed the ſiege, 
which could not be done without great diſorder ?. The 
earl of Eſſex marching into Gloceſter, found the beſieged 
reduced to a ſingle barrel of powder, and no better provided 


252. 


ſiege upon 
Eſſex's ap- 
proach. 
Sept. 5. 
Id. p. 265. 


Ruſhworth 3 


V. p. 290. 
T. May. 
Eſſex re- 
turns. 
Clarendon, 
II. p. 266. 


Ruſhworth, 


V. p. 292. 
The king 


follows him 


with other ſtores . After ſtaying there three days *, he de- 
parted towards London, paſſing through "Tewkeſbury in 


his way. He marched two days before the king knew he 
was gone, and ſurprized the town of Cirenceſter, where 


lay two regiments ®. 


Y Whitelock has a particular not 
mentioned by the lord Clarendon, viz. 
his majeſty underſtanding that Eſſex 
* advanced apace to the relief of Gloceſ- 

ter, ſent a trumpet to him with ſome 
propoſitions to be treated on. But Eſ- 
ſex, much acquainted with ſuch ſmall 
deſigns to hinder his march, returned 
a ſpeedy anſwer, © That he had no 
« commiſſion to treat, but to relieve 
ct Gloceſter, which he was reſolved to 
ce do, or to lofe his life there.. And 
his ſoldiers bearing of a trumpeter 
come with propoſitions to treat, cried 
out for a long time together, with loud 
acclamations; ©* No'propofitions, no 
cc propoſitions,” So their trumpeter 
was diſmiſſed, Whitelock, p. 72. 

2 Their whole ſtrength of' ſoldiers, 
horſe, foot, and dragoons, together 
with the trained-bands, did not at firſt 
confift' of above fourteen” hundred; 
forty, er at the moſt, fifty barrels: of 


After that he croſſed north Wiltſhire 


| | 3 
powder was all their ſtore, and a mean 
and ſlender artillery, Ruſhworth, Tom, 
V. p. 287. 

a And in that time, ſays the lord 
Clarendon, which was as wonderful as 
any part of the ſtory, called all neceſ- 
fary proviſions to be brought in to them, 
out of thoſe very quarters in which the 
king's army had been ſuſtained, and 
which they conceived to be entirly 
ſpent : ſo ſolicitous were the people to 
conceal what they had, and to reſerve 
it for them, Tom. II. p. 265. 

d And took forty loads of proviſions, 
fix ſtandards, three hundred common 
ſoldiers; and four hundred horſes, the 
ſaid forces being deſigned for Kent, to 
raiſe an army there for the king, 2nd 
Sir Nicholas Criſp to command them. 
Ruſhworth, Tom. V. p. 292. Rip 


by miſtake, ſays Chicheſter, inſteal of 


Cirenceſter „ 
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a deep and incloſed country, which obliged him to make CRHAR. I. 
very ſhort marches. ag v4: 11 OG} 
As ſoon as the king had notice of the enemies march and 
rout, he departed alſo in order to follow them, ſending 
prince Rupert before with all his cavalry, conſiſting of five 
thouſand horſe. It is Iikely, his intention was that the prince 
ſhould poſt ' himſelf between London and the parliament's 
army, whilſt he followed and put the army between him and 
his cavalry. Be this as it will, for it is not eaſy to gueſs the gee, 18. 
king's tellin, prince Rupert came up with the earl of Eſſex, Ruſhworth, 
as he was marching over Auborn-chace, intending to have rt 
reached Newbury that night. There inſued in this place a II. p. 266. 
ſharp conflict, prince Rupert having charged the earl's rear, 
who were put into ſome diſorder. The marquis of La Vieu- 
ville a Frenchman ©, who ſerved the king as a volunteer, 
was killed in this action. This conflict obliged the earl of 
Eſſex to quarter at Hungerford. The next day he conti- The king 
nued his march towards Newbury, but found that the king goes to New- 
had prevented him by two hours, and poſted himſelf near 8 
the town. Prince Rupert, after the action of the foregoing Sept. 19. 
ay went and joined the king. | 4 
he two armies, being too near each other to part with- The firſt 
out blows,” prepared for battle, and the fight begun ©. 3 of 
Prince Rupert, as uſual, performed wonders with his horſe. bept. — e 
He quickly made the parliament's cavalry give way: but 14. p. 267, 
took care not to commit the ſame fault he had done at Edge- pA PR 
hill, by purſuing the runaways too far. After he had routed v. ee 
the enemies horſe, he charged their infantry, who, though T. May. 
deſtitute of the aſſiſtance of the cavalry, received him with 
ſuch intrepidity, that he could make no impreſſion on their 
ſtand of pikes, but was forced to wheel about. It was 
lought all the reſt of the day with pretty equal ſucceſs. But: 
in the night the king retired with his army, and left the way 
open to the earl of Eſſex to proceed to Newbury, where he 
intended to lodge the night before. Next day, the earl of 
Eſſex ſeeing the coaſt clear, purſued his march, and paſting 
through Newbury, arrived at Reading as he had before re- 
ſolved. Prince 13 who followed him, ſeeing him en- 
tered into the narrow lanes, attacked his rear, put them in 
diſorder, and took ſome. priſoners : but prevented not the 
earl from continuing his march. He remained two days at 
eading to refreſh his troops, and without leaving a garriſon. 
| | LINES In 
Se had attended the queen out of d Eſſex had been forced to lodge in 


and, Clarendon, Tom, 11. p. 266, the field all night. Idem, p. 267, 
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CAR. I. in the place, which was poſſeſſed by the king's forces aſtet 
1643. his departure, returned to his old quarters. The king loft 
nn this battle above twenty officers of note, and among 
others Henry Spencer earl of Sunderland, Robert Dormer 
earl of Caernarvan, and Lucius Carey Lord Falkland ſecre- 
any of ſtate, who would be preſent at the fight, though he 

had no call, not being a military officer *. 
22 on I have taken the deſcription of this battle from the lord 

ord Cla- . | . I 
rendon's de. Clarendon, which by many omiſſions is rendered obſcure, 
_ ſcription of Among others, it does not appear what the king did with 
the battle, his infantry. This gives occaſion to preſume, that his foot 
were routed when prince Rupert charged the parliament's, 
For otherwiſe, it cannot be conceived, how theſe laſt could 
have reſiſted, had they been attacked by the king's infantry 
and cavalry at once. Neither is it ſeen in this deſcription, 
why the king left the field of battle in the night, ſince it 
does not appear that he had received any conſiderable loſs. 
Nevertheleſs, the lord Clarendon endeavours to prove, 
though by weak arguments, that the king gained the vic- 
tory. I believe it would be very eaſy to confute his reaſons, 
were there any occaſion. I ſhall content myſelf with fay- 
ing in general, that the earl of Eſſex's deſign, at his depar- 
ture from Gloceſter, was to return to his former quarters 
about London, and that the battle of Newbury hindered 
him not from executing it, whereas the king's intention was 
probably to intercept the earl of Eſſex's paſſage, which he 
could not effect *. 

Sept. 24. After the battle, the king retiring to Oxford, and the 
gang earl of Eſſex to Windſor, neither had much ſhare in the 
720 OWE 19 aCtions 


e Being diſſuaded by his friends to fix v'clock in the morning, Sept. 20, 
x0 into the fight, he ſaid, He was and held with very hot ſervice till ten 
« weary of the times, and foreſaw or eleven at night, The patſiament's 
«© much miſery to his country, and did forces beat the enemy from all their ads 
«© believe he ſhould be out of it ere vantages, got the hill from them on 
« Night.“ His death, ſays Whitelock, which they were poſted, purſued them 

was lamented by all that knew or heard to Newbury, and out of the town again, 
of him, being a gentleman of great parts, but the night coming on, they could 
ingenuity, and honour z courteous to all, purſue them no further; and thou! 
and a paſſionate promoter of all endea- the king's forces (eſpecially the horſe 
yours of peace betwixt the king and par- conſiſting moſt of gentlemen) made # 
liament. He was ſlain in the 34th year gallant reſiſtance, yet this place not be 
of his age. Whitelock, p. 73. ing proper for their fight, their foo 

f Whitelock's account of Newbury were thus beaten, and in the night 
ght is briefly this: Eſſex finding his marched away, leaving Eſſex maſter ct 
ſoldiers full of mettle, and reſolved to the field, whoſe ſoldiers had the pillage 
force their way, he led them in perſon, of the dead bodies. Witelock, P. 73 
and firſt charged the enemy with his — This battle laſted from ſeven o'clock 
own regiment and the lord Roberts's in the morning, till ſeven or ei tat 
brigade of horſe ; the fight began about night, Ruſhworth, Tom. V. P. #95 
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ations of the reſt of the campaign. I ſhall proceed there-CHAR. I. 
ſore to other parts of the kingdom, where the war was con- 1643. 
tnued, and particularly in the weſt, where it was very ſnar p.. 

[ have already ſaid in ſpeaking of the affairs of thoſe parts, The war in 
that the parliament did not think proper to conſent to the e weft. 
neutrality entered into by the counties of Devon and Corn- 
wal. On the contrary, they reſolved to carry the war into 
Cornwal, which had declared for the king. To that end, The earl of 
about the beginning of May, whilſt the king's troops were Stamford, 
at Lanceſton, few in number, and very ſhort of proviſions, — 
Henry Grey earl of Stamford, the parliament's general in ment, enters 
the weſt, entered Cornwal with an army of ſeven thouſand SCornwal. 
men. He poſted himſelf on the top of the hill near Stratton, 3 
from whence he ſent a party of twelve hundred horſe, under Ruſhworth, 
the command of Sir George Chudleigh, to Bodmin, a town V. P. 273+ 
in the middle of the county, in order to keep it in awe and 
hinder the mulitia from joining the king's forces as they had 
once done before. Sir Ralph Hopton, who commanded 
for the king at Lanceſton, and had but three thouſand men, 
ealily ſaw he ſhould be driven out of the county, unleſs he 
found means to avoid it by ſome notable action. This made 
| him reſolve to march to the enemies, though they were 
much ſuperior in number, and advantageouſly poſted. The 
earl of Stamford thought himſelf fo ſecure from any attack, 
that though he had frequent notice of the enemies approach 
ke could not believe it. Indeed, it would have been raſh in 
dir Ralph Hopton, to attack him with ſo great diſadvantage, 
had there been any other way to ſave the county for the 
king, However that be, the 16th of May, approaching The battle of 
the hill on which the earl of Stamford was incamped, he Stratton. 
ordered him to be attacked at four ſeveral places *. As the — 
aſſailants were reſolved to conquer or die, they gained, Hopton. 
though with great difficulty, the top of the hill, which Clarendon, 


their enemies were at length forced to relinquiſh, after ſuſ- of dara 


6 


taining the charge many hours. In this action the earl of v. p. 267, 
0 Stamford had only three hundred men killed, but left ſeven- 271. 
ben hundred in the hands of the enemy. Among theſe pri- 3 
5 loners was major-general Chudleigh, who being carried to 


M 2 Oxford, 


© The four diviſions of the little terwards created lord Hopton of Strat- 
2 led on, the firſt by the lord ton. As for the twelve hundred horſe 
Mohun and Sir Ralph Hopton; the ſent to Bodmin, under the command 
aul dy Sir John Berkley and Sir Be- of Sir George Chudleigh, father to the 


lag £ Creenvil ; the third by Sir Nicholas * upon the news of the 
N. "mng and colonel Trevannion; the defeat, Sir George, with as many as 


- by colonel Baflet and colonel he could keep together, got into Ply- 
q 5 as Godolphin. In memory of mouth, Clarendon, Tom. II. p. 
baue, Sir Ralph Hopton whs af= 208, | 
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CAR. I. Oxford, turned to the king. The earl of Stamford, whe. 
1643., ther to excuſe his defeat, or upon ſome grounds, openly 
Loy — complained, that Chudleigh had betrayed him, and in the 
Id. p. 272. heat of the battle turning againſt him, charged him with 
1d. p. 208. the body under his command. The earl of Clarendon pre. 
tends it was a ſcandal : but I imagine few now are concern. 

ed to know the truth B, ; | 
The king After this battle the earl of Stamford throwing himſelf 
_—_— into Exeter, his army being diſperſed, and the party of 
Hertfora horſe ſent to Bodmin, thinking proper to retire to Plymouth, 
into the Hopton remained maſter of Cornwal. Shortly after he was 
2 gen. informed by a meſſenger from Oxford, that the parliament 
T. II. p.210, had reſolved to ſend Sir William Waller into the wet 
211. with forces to join , remains of the ear] of Stamford's 
army and ſome levies that were to be raiſed in that country, 
and that the king on his part was ſending thither the mar- 
quis of Hertford and prince Maurice with a body of troops, 
who were now upon their march. This made him think, 
it would be very proper for his little Corniſh army (fo it 
was now called) to join the marquis's forces. He marched 
therefore into Devonſhire, leaving a party at Saltaſh to de- 
fend Cornwal from any incurſions of Plymouth, and ad- 
vanced to Tiverton, where he expected orders from the 
Hopton marquis. Preſently after, hearing the marquis of Hertford 
Joins him- was come to Chaud, a town in Somerſetſhire, on the edge 
F. 22 of Devonſhire, with ſeventeen hundred horſe and one thor- 
ſand foot, he went and joined him, and the two bodies to- 
The mar- gether formed an army of ſeven thouſand men. Taunton, 
3 a large town in Somerſetſhire, was the firſt the marquis di 
and Taun- Hertford reſolved to attack: but the garriſon ſaved him the 
ton. labour, by retiring to Bridgewater, on account of a edition 
I. p. 223. raiſed by the inhabitants. On the morrow, the parliament 
troops quitted alſo Bridgewater, and in few days Dunſar 

caſtle was ſurrendered to the king. 

He marches The marquis of Hertford having ſtaid about Taunton 
* Wal- ſome days, heard at laſt that Sir William Waller was witt- 
Clarendon, in two days march of him, drawing troops together with 
II. p.215. the utmoſt diligence, and expecting more from London and 
Briſtol, Whereupon he reſolved to attack him, without 
giving 


h Ryſhworth ſays, that by letters Tom. 5. p. 272. 
afterwards intercepted to his father Sir i By Mr, Lutterel the owner, ue 
George, it appears to have been a thereupon was made governor of f y 
deſigned thing; whereupon his father, the marquis. Sir John Stave! u 
to prevent any ſuſpicion on himſelf, made governor of Taunton, and = 
ſorrendered his commiſſion ; and ſhortly, mund Windham of Bridgewater, or 
after, publiſhed a fort of declaration, rendon, Tom. 2. P. 313+ 
which is to be ſeen in Ruſhworth, 


ler's army daily increaſed, marched towards Bath to try 
to draw him to an engagement. But Waller having hisengage Wal- 
reaſons to defer it, becauſe he ſtill expected freſh ſupplies, ler to fight, 


the king, that only force could procure him any ſupply or 
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giving him time to ſtrengthen his army any more. Whilſt Can, I. 
he was preparing to execute his deſign, the committee of 1643. 
the militia, who were levying forces * in thoſe parts to 
join them with Waller's, perceiving a favourable opportu- 
nity, beat up one of the marquis's quarters, who was now 

advanced to Somerton, and gave ſo briſk an alarm to the 

king's troops, that the marquis was forced to draw out the 

whole army. Then the parliaments forces retired to Wells: 


but ſeeing they were purſued, quitted Wells, and poſted 


themſelves on the top of Mendip hill, which overlooks the 

city, The marquis of Hertford being come to Wells, ſtayed 

there, the day being far ſpent. But prince Maurice, Sir 

Ralph Hopton, and the earl of Carnarvan, taking the ene- 

mies retreat for a flight, went out with two regiments'of 

horſe to purſue them, and marched directly to them. 
Whereupon the parliament's forces being moſtly foot, and 

few in number, retired in order to join a detachment of 

horſe ſent by Waller to ſupport them. But the earl of 
Carnarvan, who was fartheſt advanced, gave them not time 

to retreat in good order. As they were obliged to paſs 

through a lane, he entered after them, and purſued them 
beyond, till me met with Waller's horſe, who ſtopped his 

career, and compelled him to retire in his turn with great | 
precipitation. Prince Maurice coming to his relief, a warm An action 
action enſued, wherein the prince received two cuts in his wherein 
head, and was beaten off his horſe, but was fortunately re- Tag A- 
lived. Night obliged both parties to retire, the king's to wounded, 
Wells, lis the parliament's to Bath, 0 I4. p. 216. 


Some days after, the marquis of Hertford, knowing Wal- The mar- 
quis of Herts 
ford tries to 


the marquis advanced to Marsfield, five miles beyond Bath 
towards Oxford. Whereupon Waller, whoſe chief buſi- 
nels was to hinder him from joining with the king, marched 
out of Bath, and drew up his army on Lanſdown, expect- 
ing the enemies, who failed not to move towards him. AsBatile of 
the marquis of Hertford was in a country ſo diſaffected to Lanſdown, 
wherein the 
relief; and as beſides, he was advanced beyond Bath an dES 
purpoſe to engage them to fight, he was, unwilling to loſe horſe. 
the opportunity. In this action, which was called the bat-J4. , 81g. 
5 | Wy," Eden his Doo tle Ruſhworth, 
* Theſe forces conſiſted not only of of Stratton, and the ſoldiers that fled V. p. 284. 
new raiſed men, but alſo the remains from Tavinton, &c, Clarendon, Tom. 


of thoſe horſe and dragoons that eſca- 2, p. 215. 
ped out of Cornwal, after the battle e 
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Cnax. I. tle of Lanſdown, of his two thouſand horſe the marquis of 
1643. Hertford loſt above fifteen hundred. But on the other 
hand, he drove Waller from his poſt, and compelled him 
| to give way about demi-culvering ſhot. The next day, 
Waller retired to Bath, and the marquis entirely remained 
maſter of the field l. 
The mar- But this inconſiderable advantage, gained with the loſ; 
83 of almoſt all his horſe, threw him into a * ill ſituation. 
ut che Da. He had been ſent into the Weſt to drive Sir William Wal. 
vizes, and ler from thence, and yet, after the battle, Waller was be- 
22 0 tween the king's army and the weſtern counties, where the 
xford with a a 
the remains marquis ceuld penetrate but by a ſecond battle, which he 
of his horſe, was not in condition to hazard, as being without horſe, 
32 This made him reſolve to march to the Devizes, leave there 
"on infantry under the command of Sir Ralph Hopton ®, and 
break through to Oxford, with the prince and the remainder 
of the horſe, in expectation of returning from thence with 
a body of cavalry ſtrong enough to bring off the foot he 
ſhould leave at the Devizes, which was but thirty miles 
Waller be- from Oxford. This reſolution was purſued. But as ſoon 
— way tas he had quitted his infantry at the ee Waller came 
prongs. Fon before the town with his whole army, and inveſted theſe 
uly 11. troops, who were in a very ill ſtate by reaſon of the ſcarcity 
N och. Of proviſions. As he was ſenſible, the beſieged could not 
V. p. 285, remain long in ſuch a ſtate, he made them an overture of 
T. May. capitulating with him, which Hopton gladly embraced, in 
the uncertainty whether any ſupplies would come from Ox- 
Hopton ford, or would arrive ſoon enough. He entered therefore 
* into treaty with Waller, but with intention to prolong it 
PI” as much as poſſible, and not yield to the laſt extremity, as 
expecting every moment to be relieved from Oxford. Wal- 
ler was ſo confident that they were at his mercy, that he 
had ſent the parliament word, That their buſineſs was 
* done, and by the next poſt he would ſend the number 
« and quality of his priſoners.” | 
Wilmot Mean while, the marquis of Hertford and prince Mau- 
feat to re- rice being come to Oxford, and having repreſented to the 
e eg king the diſtreſs of his troops at the > Barat his majeſt) 
| N EY 1Mme- 


Clarendon, | 

I. p. 23. I Inthis battle, as was before ob- Ralph Hopton was miſerably hurt by 
ſerved, fell Sir Bevil Greenvil, This the accidental- blowing up of ſome 
was the firſt time the king's horſe powder, Idem, p. 220. 
had turned from an enemy, occafi- m Who was now paſt danger, and 
oned, it ſeems, by a regiment of cui- could hear and ſpeak, though he could 
raiers commanded by Sir Arthur Ha- not ſee or ftir; with him were left the 

 Nerig, which were ſo compleatly am- ear} of Marlborzugh, general of the 

ad, that they were called the regimen artillery, and the lord Mohun, Cl- 
2} tbfters, Juſt after the battle, Sir rendon, Tom, 2. P. 221, 
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immediately ſent the lord Wilmot with fifteen hundred CHAR. I. 
horſe, who came within two miles of the Devizes before 1643. 
the capitulation between Hopton and Waller was ſigned. 
Waller was no ſooner informed of the enemies approach, Battle of 
but he drew up, without drum or trumpet, his whole army Roundway- 
on Roundway Down, over which the king's troops were — 
neceſſarily to paſs in order to join thoſe in the town. Wil- entirely 
mot, finding he could not execute his deſign without * * 2 
ing, drew up within muſket-ſhot of Waller's army. But . 
perhaps he would have thought of it more than once, before V. p. 285. 
he attacked with fifteen hundred horſe an army ſo ſuperior 8 
in number, had not Waller begun the fight, by charging —4 1 
the enemy with a regiment of cuiraſſiers lately ſent Form 
London, and which till now had been deemed invincible *, 
This regiment was vigarouſly repulſed, and retreating in 
diſorder, infuſed ſuch a terror into Waller's troops, that 
they made but a faint reſiſtance. Mean while Hopton 
ſeeing from the town the diſorder of the enemies, came out 
with his foot, and bravely ſeconding Wilmot, who for his 
part did not give the enemies time to recover themſelves, 
they quickly put the whole army to rout, killed five or ſix 
thouſand men, and took nine hundred priſoners. Waller, Quarrel be- 
after his defeat, eſcaped to Briſtol, He complained very tween Efex 
much of the earl of Eſſex, who, lying then at Thame, had Ir. 
ſuffered Wilmot to paſs without ſending a party after him, II. p. 22g. 
. or giving the alarm to Oxford, which would have cauſed 277. 
Wilmot to be recalled. The earl of Eſſex on the other 
hand, who was no friend to Waller, could not forbear ſay- 
ing ſome reproachful things on his defeat. This bred ſuch 
enmity betwixt them, that it might have been very preju- 
dicial to their party, had not the parliament taken care to 
reconcile them. 
After ſo complete a victory, the lord Wilmot returned 
in triumph to Oxford, and the marquis of Hextford, taking 
the command of the army, appeared before the city of 
Bath, the gates whereof were opencd at the. firſt ſummons. 
Preſently after, the king, having reſolved to beſiege Briſtol, 
as was before related, ordered the Corniſh, army to join 
prince Rupert at the ſiege, As ſoon, as he was maſter of ne king 
Briſtol, he reſolved to ſend an army into the weſt, under bende prince 


Id. p. 226. 


Maurice to 
4 the 3 


This was the regiment of lobſters Whitelock ſays, Waller's horſe, upon my weſt, 
before mentioned, which, according to a panic fear, fled, and left the foot 1d. P. 2:0» 
Ruſhworth, raſhly led on by Sir Ar- to the mercy of the enemy. Ruſh- 357» 255, 
thur Haſlerig, leaving the foot, char- worth, Tom. 5, p. 285. Whitelock, 459 
ted the king's forces very diſadvanta- p. 70. | : 
geouſly, and ſo were preſently routed, 
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CHAR. I.the command of prince Maurice, and to keep the ma 


hw rquis 


1643. of Hertford near his perſon. To that end, he gave orden 
to Robert Dormer earl of Carnarvan, who was to ſerye 
Ancer prince Maurice, to advance towards the Weſt with z 
party of horſe, while the prince ſhould follow with the in- 

fantry, of which the Corniſh army made the beft part, 

The earl of Carnarvan marched firſt into Dorſetſhire, which 

declared for the parliament, and took Weymouth, Dor- 

cheſter, and Portland-caſtle. Here prince Maurice came 

and joined his cavalry. When he was at the head of the 
army, he ſuffered his troops to uſe ſuch licence, and ſo il! 

_ obſerved the articles made upon the ſurrender of the towns, 

that the earl of Carnarvan, out of indignation, being a per- 

ſon full of honour and juſtice upon all contracts, quitted his 
command in this army, and returned to the king before 

Exeter taken Gloceſter. Mean while prince Maurice, after ſtaying ſome 

n time in Dorſetſhire, entered Devonſhire, arid: laid ſiege to 
Sept. 5. Exeter, which was ſurrendered by capitulation by the ea] 
Ruſhworth, of Stamford, 1 2515 Nig 1 

4 [creates - REEF" the taking of Exeter, the prince applied himſelf 

his army, Chiefly to increaſe the number of his forces by freſh levies, 

© Progrefs of whilſt the parliament had no army in that country able to 

5 = them withſtand him. In a ſhort. ſpace he aſſembled ſeven thou- 

Clarendon, ſand foot, with horſe in proportion, beſides three thouſand 

II. p. 260. men commanded by colonel John Digby before Plymouth, 

the blockade of which place he had formed, till the prince 

A plot diſ- ſhould come and beſiege it. There had lately been diſco- 

covered at vered at Plymouth a plot framed by Sir Alexander Carew, 

Plymouth. Knight of the ſhire for Cornwal, and governor of the fort 

and iſland of St. Nicholas, on which depended the ſecurity 

of the town, to deliver the iſland and fort to the king. Ca- 

* rew was apprehended and ſent to London, where ſome time 
after he was condemned to die by a court- martial“. | 

PrinceMaus When prince Maurice had compleated his levies, inſtead 
rice takes of going to Plymouth, he laid ſiege to Dartmouth, which 

1 employed him more than a month. During that time, the 

Plymouth. inhabitants of 'Piymouth, whom the diſcovery of Carew's 

Octob. 6. plot had thrown into a great conſternation, recovered them- 

8 eg ſelves, and reſolved upon an. obſtinate defence. This reſo- 

. 297 jution was confirmed by a ſupply of ſive hundred men ſent 

buy the parliament by ſea, with a Scotch governor an expe- 

rTienced warrior. So, prince Maurice, when he came be- 

fore the place, found the conqueſt of it much more diff 

cult than he had expected. He ee the 

1 a | lege; 


*, g . 
38 2 


e He was beheaded on Tower-hill, Decemb. 23, 1644, 
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ſiege, notwithſtanding the winter, which was now begun. CHAR. I. 
Here I ſhall leave the affairs of the weſt, till J have farther... 1643. 
occaſion to ſpeak of them, and proceed to the recital of 
what paſſed. in the north during this campaign. n... 
_ Since the earl of Newcaſtle's arrival at York. with his Military . 
army levied, in the North, the lord Fairfax had been obliged — ic. 
to keep at ſome diſtance from that city, to avoid being at- state of the 
tacked by an army much more numerous than his own. All non. 
the northern parts from York to the borders of Scotland 
were for the king. The ſouthern, part of Yorkſhire was for 
the parliament, and the war was waging in the middle parts 
of the county to the right and left. But little elſe was 
tranſacted, beſides the taking of ſmall towns, which ſerved 
only to enlarge the quarters of one or other army, TY 
In May 1643, the earl of 'Neweaſtle took two or three The lord 
of theſe places, In the ſame month, the lord Fairfax hav- _ 
ing detached fifteen hundred men, under the command of of 3 
his ſon Sir Thomas Fairfax, ordered Wakefield to be at- kings 
tacked, where lay three thouſand men of the king's party. Ar 


This aſſault was made about four in the morning, with ſuch — 


. ! 0 8 * May 21. | 
vigour and conduct, that the king's troops were driven from Ruſhworth, 


the town, and many taken and ſlain, Amongſt theipriſo- Y: p. 268, 
ners was general Goring the commander 7. pi 1 60 Fairfax's 

| Preſently after, the earl of Newcaſtle had his revenge. letter. 
Having taken Howley-houſe 1. he marched from thence to- He is de- 
wards Bradford, and in the way was met on Atherton-moor __ by 
by the lord Fairfax, whom he entirely routed. Fairfax, Was 
with the remains of his army, threw himſelf into Hull, June 3o. 
where Sir John Hotham had been lately apprehended by or- Id. P. 279. 
der of parliament, and the lord Fairfax was made governor 

of that imm place nomen ( 

In June, Gainſborough, a town in Lincolnſhire, was ta- The carl of 
ken by the lord Willoughby of Parham, commander for the gen * 
parliament in thoſe parts, who there made Robert Pietpoint Gainſbo- 
earl of Kingſton, priſoner. But being informed that the 7998Þ, and 
carl of Newcaſtle was preparing to recover Gainſborough, he 4 
ſent his priſoner in a pinnace to Hull. The earl was unfor- Id. p. 278. 
tunately ſnot by ſome of his own party, who would have 
ſtopped the pinnace. Mean while; the earl of Newcaſtle 
began indeed his march to beſiege Gainſborough, and at 
6 approach, detached a party of horſe to inveſt the town. 


2? 


liver Cromwel arriving at the ſame time, with deſign to 

25 agg | e ſupply 

| Þ With about fifteen hundred men, 4 And therein Sir John Savil the 
and twenty-ſeven colours of foot, Ruſh» 


owner, 
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CnAx. I. ſupply the town with proviſions, defeated this detachment, 
1643. Purſuing them even in ſight of their main body, which he 
Gy id not think to be ſo near. As he was not in condition to 
"Cromwel face that army, he retreated in good order, and after throw- 
— omg ing ſupplies into the town, retired at a greater diſtance, 
Gainſbo- Shortly after, the earl of Newcaſtle retook Gainſborough, 
rough, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Lincoln, where he put a ſtrong 
Ya. 5. 259. garriſon; after which, he beſieged Hull, whilſt the king was 
Newraftle before Glocefter. 
befiegesHull The lord Fairfax, aſſiſted by Sir John Meldrum a Scotch- 
n . 4 Tow man, defended the town of Hull with great bravery and con- 
280. duct for five weeks, though he was vigorouſly attacked, 
A fally that At laſt, October the 11th, the beſieged made a grand fally, 
raiſesthe and after a very obſtinate fight, which was ſeveral times 
kege, renewed, drove the beſiegers from their trenches, and ſeized 
_ their 'cannon. This obliged the earl of Newcaſtle, now 
created marquis, to raiſe the ſiege. : 
The earl of The ſame day this famous fally was made at Hull, a groſs 
Mancheſter body of horſe, part of the earl of Newcaſtle's army, com- 
— manded by the lord Widrington, were routed at Horn- caſtle, 
rington at by Edward Montague earl of Mancheſter, who had with 
Horn:eaftle, him Sir Thomas Fairfax, and Cromwel. ' N 
. The reſt of the military actions during the winter after 
ys, this campain, having a neceſſary connexion with the affairs 
of Scotland and Ireland, I am indiſpenſably obliged to ſpeak 
of what paſſed in theſe two kingdoms in the courſe of thi 
year. I ſhall begin with Scotland. _ 
 Aﬀairsof The parliament of England, when they replied. to the 
Scotland. Scots propoſition of uniting the two national churches, made 
Id. p. 390. their anſwer, which was no leſs ambiguous than the demand, 
a toothing, which they might uſe or not, as occaſion re- 
quired. It is certain, there was a ſtrict correſpondence be- 
tween ſome of the leading- members and the Scots. Theſe 
members eaſily foreſaw, that to eſtabliſh preſbyterianiſm in 
England, they ſhould in the end want the Scots, who, on 
their part, were ready to aſſiſt them when a favourable op- 
portunity ſhould offer. Since the king, in his laft journey 
to Scotland, had been forced to grant the Scots whatever 
they deſired, the leaders of the contrary party had taken 
4 fuck juſt meaſures, that all the offices of the kingdom were 


in the hands of their friends, whilſt thoſe that were ſuſpected 
of inclining to the king, were removed from all ſorts of em- 
ployments. By this means, the friends of the parliament 
of England were in a capacity to ſecond them at a proper 
time, in eſtabliſhing the preſbyterian-government in the 


church 


OF ENGLAND. 


church of England. It was not ſolely out of zeal for reli- 
gion, but alſo out of policy, that the directors of the Scotiſh 
affairs wiſhed the Engliſh would receive that form of go- 
vernment. They believed, they could never promiſe them- 
ſelves a perfect tranquility, if it ſhould happen to be in the 
king's g_ to be revenged of them, and that he would 
be inceſſantly prompted thereto if the biſhops were reſtored 
in England. Whether this belief was well-grounded, or 
only a prejudice, it 1s certain they looked upon the reſtora- 
tion of epiſcopacy in England, as the firſt ſtep to their ruin. 
For this reaſon, they always continued a very ſtrict corre- 
ſpondence with both houſes, by means of their commiſſioners 
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reſiding in London, in order to act in concert with them, 


for leſſening the king's power, and deſtroying epiſcopacy. 
This plainly appeared in the courſe of this year 1643. 

The affairs of the parliament not being in a ſituation to 
afford a proſpect of any great advantages upon the king this 


The fiates of 
Scetland are 


campaign, the Scots began to prepare to aſſiſt them, in caie — 2 


with- : 


there ſhould be occaſion. To that purpoſe, about the be- flending 


ginning of May, it was moved by ſome of the leading-men, 
that there might be a joint-meeting of the council, the con- 
ſervators of the peace, and the commiſſioners for public 
burthens, In the hands of all theſe was lodged the autho- 
rity of the kingdom, when there was no parliament. This 


Hamilton: 
oppoſition. 


Id. p. 663. 


motion was readily complied with, all the public offices and 


poſts being, as I ſaid, filled with men of that party. In 
this aſſembly it was propoſed, that, conſidering the danger 
the kingdom was in, by reaſon of armies levying in the 
north of 

defence. As this could not be done without a parliament, 
or a convention of eſtates, it was urged, that there was an 
abſolute neceſſity of immediately ſummoning ſuch a con- 
vention. The marquis of Hamilton, and ſeveral others, 
ſtrongly oppoſed it, alledging, that for them to appoint a 
convention without the king's. order, was an encroachment: 
upon the royal prerogative in the higheſt degree: that his 
majeſty had promiſed to call a parliament in the year 1644, 
and therefore to hold a convention of eſtates before that 
time, without his privity, was directly contrary to the laws 
of the land. But their arguments were in vain. It was 
carried by the majority, that the lord-chancellor ſhould 
ſummon a convention of eſtates, againſt the 22d of June. 
They make a diſtinction in Scotland between a convention 


England, Scotland ſhould be put in a poſture of 


of eſtates, and a parliament. The convention of eſtates is Burnet's 
a court conſiſting of all the members of parliament ; bub as Men. 
"$3 | they p. 23h» 
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1643. in parliament, ſo their power extends only 
forces, but not to make or repeal laws. 


to raiſe money or 
May 1j. The king having notice of what was projeRting in Scot- 
land, immediately ſent thither the earls of * Roxborough, 
Kinnouf, and 'Lanetick, with inſtrüctions Concerning what 
Hamilton 4 were to do for his ſervice. Theſe three lords arrived 


Dale. at Edinburgh the 15th of May, and brought the marquis of 
May. Hamilton a pateht, N him à duke. Beſides this, they 
Burnct's preſented fo the council a declaration from the king, where- 


Mem ith, in he Endeavouted to diſplay the juſtice of his cauſe againſt 
S n Gene Id. £1 © 0G $0.0 1. 22 
V. p. 463. the parliatment of England. He vindicated his innocence 
"with regatd” to all the aſperfions caſt upon him, particularly 
' concerning religion, and repreſented very pathetically, the 
„than once What the king alledged in his. vindication, I think 
cnavrnus tf unneceff 5. to infer 

e, hit Ye Cohcludel wün King, e. Gol fo deal with 
.d © f, eee 'We alf inviolably obſerve the 
1189,80 * laws pd ſätutes bf that blir native Fingdeh, and the 
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The king . Shortly after, the king heaftin chat 4 convention of eſtates 
conſents to a was ſummoned without his order, or privity, eaſily perceived, 
— "nfs l ar Git 128 0 i IS et 
g . » $1 .* \ 4 O0 'Y if 8 | th 
with cena cho be Fire 1 N Nu 9 Tn, 672 bo 
une 10 eee ee che Se. 4 at ons to t 2 ways 
4 p. 4464209, mean of; Wpplying the Srotiſh Winy th, ied, and t 
| .relieving public burthens by pre ing = ſpeedy payment 0 
They are the brotherly affiftince due from! England. 
rejected . 
the eſtates 


1 


vention but as regulated by bis maje/ty*s leiter; but all the reſt 


e found means to eſcape, and his brother the duke was ſent 


at Oxford. own 
1bis, 1 2 * | | - . b 4. þ | : ba 
DEF I Fightetn lords and one knight. ty withdrew, and would fit io the £01 


an ee Tom. V. . 466. vention no more. Ibid. 
Whereupon Hamilton and his par» 
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gown to be impriſoned in the caſtle of St. Michael's Mount CHas.T.; 
in Cornwal. The earl of Clarendon in his hiſtory ſupports 1643. 
to the utmoſt of his power the king's ſuſpicion of theſe two | 
brothers, whilſt, on the other hand, there is, in the memoirs - rang . 
of the dukes of Hamilton, a large vindication upon this article. 5p. 2 57, &c. 

The convention of eſtates met the 22d, of June, and the The partia- 
ceneral-aſſembly of the Kirk, the 2d of Auguſt. Tis ob- Pg, « | 
ſervable, it was in June that an ordinance of the parliament 259-4 
of England, was publiſhed for calling an aſſembly of divines ecclefiaftical 
and others, to be conſulted: by both houſes, for ſettling the 3 * 
government and liturgy of the church of England, and that Weſtminſter 
this aſſembly held their firſt ſeiſion the firſt of July, a few Ruſhworth, 
days after the meeting of the convention of eſtates in Scot- AB 
land. The ſequel ſhewed with what deſign this aſſembly Collier. 
was appointed. | Ren oli 

The precaution taken by the Scots was not ineffectual. 

They ſeem to have foreſeen what happened ſoon after. For- 

in the interval between the propoſing a convention of eſtates, 

and the time of their meeting, the earl of Eſſex's army was 

ſeized with ſickneſs after the taking of Reading; the city. ' 

of Briſtol fell into the. king's hands; and Sir William 

Waller's forces were routed at Roundway-down. If the 

king's ſucceſſes had not received. a check by the raiſing of 

the ſiege of Gloceſter and the battle of Newbury, it is very -- 

viſible, the parliament's affairs were in a very ill ſituation 

about the end of July and the beginning of Auguſt, that is, 

at the time the convention of eſtates, and the general aſſem- 

bly met in Scotland, Accordingly, both houſes failed not 

to improve the precaution taken by the Scots, and which, 

in all appearance had been ſuggeſted to them. As they The parlia- 
_ law, their affairs were declining, they applied, without far- ment ſend 
ther conſideration, to the convention of Scotland for aſſiſt- 0 _ | 
ance, and ſent commiſſioners, with full power to treat. Scotland, 
Theſe commiſſioners, who came to Edinburgh whilſt the Ruſbworth, 
king was approaching Gloceſter, found the eftates of Scot- £1,547 
land as well diſpoſed as they could wiſh © © © © T.1.p.2325 

Both houſes had foreſeen, that the eſtates of Scotland 283. 
would demand, in return for their aſſiſtance, a' poſitive en- 


gagement 

t The commiſſioners appointed were, ed) for the lords; and for e commons, 
John Mannors, earl of Rutland, (who, Sir William Atmyne, Sir Henry Vane 
upon andiſpoſition of health, procured a a the younger, My, Hateher, and Mr: 
releaſe,) and the lord Grey of Wark, Daley, with | two gifiges, | Marſhal 
(who refuſing to go on account of his and Nye, to attend them, , Falk orth, 
inability to bear ſo long a journey, was Tom. V. p. 400. aren on,” 11. 
&at to the Tower, but faon after teleal- p. 23232. 0 
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rian-government, like that in the Kirk of Scotland, 


r ſcarce to be doubted, that ſome of the directors of the par- 


# 


liament's affairs had made fuch a private agreement with 
them, though it cannot be proved by any . 2 acts. Nay, 
very likely, the earl of Eſſex's army had been ſuffered to 
decay, on purpoſe to reduce things to ſuch a ſtate, that the 
aſſiſtance of the Scots ſhould be abſolutely neceſſary, At 
Jeaſt, it is hard to diſcover any other reaſon, that could have 
induced the parliament to ſuffer that army to remain unſer- 
viceable from the taking of Reading to the ſiege of Gloceſter. 
It appeared that this proceeded not intirely from inability, 
ſince,” when the danger grew more imminent, means were 
found to enable the earl of Eſſex to relieve Gleceſter. Now 
it was preciſely whilſt the earl of Eſſexs army was thus 
neglected, that the parliament reſolved to deſire the aſſiſtance 
of Scotland. Be this as it will, both houſes ſent, with their 
commiſſioners, two declarations, one directed to the con- 


Ruſhworth, vention, the other to the general aſſembly. The firſt was, 


V. P · 467. 


They offer 


to endeavour 


after an 
union of 
both 
churches. 


Id. p. 469. 


only to deſire the ſpeedy aſſiſtance of the eſtates, and to in- 
form them, that their commiſſioners had inſtruQtions to treat 
with them, not only concerning the ſatisfaction to be made 
for the deſired aid, but alſo about ſettling the accounts be- 
tween the two kingdoms. In the ſecond, both houſes ac- 
knowledge the great zeal and love, manifeſted by the gene- 
ral-aſſembly of the churches of Scotland, in their endeavours 
for the preſervation of the true proteſtant religion from the 
attempts of the popiſh and prelatical partys to the neceſſary 
reformatien of church-government in England, and the 
more near union of both churches. And therefore they 
exhorted the aſſembly to ſend into England ſome of their 
body, for the furtherance of that work in conjunction with 
the aſſembly of divines now fitting at Weſtminſter. They 
declared alſo, that beſides their inſtructions in the civil mat- 
ters of both kingdoms, the commiſſioners had received di- 
rections to reſort to and conſult with the general-afſembly of 
the Kirk of Scotland, in every thing relating to the refor- 
mation of the church of England ; and to that end, Mr. 
Marſhal and Mr. Nye, miniſters of God's word, were ap- 

pointed to aſſiſt the commiſſioners with their advice. 
With theſe declarations the commiſſioners found no difh- 
culty in their negotiation. On the contrary, the general- 
aſſembly addreſſed to the eſtates a declaration, containing 
the reaſons which ought to induce them to aſſiſt the parlia- 
ment of England. The reaſons were to this effect: _ 
| So E 
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« . The controverſy now in England being betwixt the CHar. I. 
Lord. Jeſus and Anti-chriſt with his followers, if we would 1643. 
« not come under the curſe of Meroz, we ſhould come out 


« and help the Lord againſt the mighty. © _ 
« 2, There was an act paſſed by the convention of eſtates, 


of the gene- 


« anno 1585, wherein the eſtates found it neceſſary to en- in Scotland. 


« ter into a league and chriſtian confederation, with all pro- F 
« teſtant princes and eſtates, againſt the bloody lea 
« Trent. Conformed to which there followed 
« hetwixt the two crowns of Scotland and England, ſub- 
« ſcribed at Berwick 1586, againſt whatſoever foreign and 
« inteſtine powers of papiſts ſhould arrive or riſe. And 
« therefore the cauſe being the ſame, as well as the parties, 
« and the danger, we are bound to perform now, what we 
« promiſed then. 
. We ſtand vbliged to England for old kindneſs to 
« us, being in the ſame poſture then that they are in now; 
« for in the year 1556 and 1557, the eſtates of this land, 
« finding the reformation of religion oppoſed by their own 
« princes With arms and violence, and themſelves oppreſſed 
« by the popiſh army, ſought and obtained the affiſtance of 
« an army from England, whereby they expelled the French 
« army, made the pacification at Leith, held the parliament 
« of 1560, eſtabliſhed the religion. Therefore they got 
« new aſſiſtance from England te ſuppreſs the general popiſh 
faction, whereby they took in the caſtle of Edinburgh. 
« from the Laird of Grange ; and in that public printed 
« prayer, prefixt to the Pſalm-book, we ſolemnly promiſed 
« never to forget their kindneſs againſt the French; and if 
« we call to mind the manifeſtation of the lawfulneſs of the 
<« expedition into England, we ſtand obliged to them for 
© their late kindneſs ; for they not only refuſed to levy arms 
< againſt us in the laſt troubles in 1639, but alſo did medi- 
ate for a treaty, did welcome and kindly entertain our 
* army for a year, did freely beſtow upon us their brotherly 
* aſſiſtance of thirty thouſand pounds; whereupon we ac- 
* knowledged our thankfulneſs, not to conſiſt in affection 
and words at that time, but in the mutual kindneſs, and 
* real declaration to be expected from the whole kingdom 
* of Scotland, in all time to come; beſides ſolemn pro- 
* miſes and vows repeated in our late declaration and infor- 
mation publiſhed to the world, wherein we aſſure them 
** of our help in their need, as in the remonſtrance of the 
" /fiates of Scotland, 1639, pag. 28. Remon/trance of the 
8 | % parliament 
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4 ſail in one bottom, dwell in one houſe, are members of 
<& one body, that according to their own principles, if either 
ce of the two nations or kirks be ruinated, the other cannot 
<« Jong ſubſiſt. We have the ſame friends and foes, and 
„ many years experience hath taught us, what influence 
<« popery and prelacy in England, may have upon Scotland; 
<« for from thence came the prelates, the ceremonies, the 
<< book of common-prayers, ſervice-book, and upon our 
<« refuſal, the bloody ſword came from thence ; therefore 
« we are to take England's condition to heart, as a common 
«<< cauſe, to put forth our helping hand, if we tender reli- 
gion, laws, and liberties, ny 
«© 5, The common advantage redounding to both kirk 
c and kingdom, to perſuade help; for hereby we have a 
<« fair opportunity to advance uniformity in dicipline and 


„ worſhip, which will prove the ſureſt bond of union, and 
. 6 * 

<« 6, If we forſake England, we forſake our deareſt friends, 
< who can beſt help us in caſe we be reduced to the like 
ce ſtraits. hereafter by the common adverſary,  —_ 

&« -, If we ſuffer the parliament of England to be cut off, 
cc we have loſt our peace with England. If the popiſh and 
e ptelatical faction do over-rule the parliament, we may 
c expect war both from king and parliament, whereunto 
„ they will not want pretences. And we have reaſon to 
fear, that, ſeeing ſome of the malignants at home are 
<« reported to have vented, that the Tb was not tied to 
<« keep what he had granted to us, becauſe by calling and 
<« keeping of our convention, we have firſt broken to him. 

<« 8. If we ſhould deſert them at this time, yet as Mor- 
te decai ſaid to Eſther, Deliverance ſhall ariſe to them from 
<« elſewhere ; but we and our father's hauſe may look for dejiruc- 
<« tion; and who knoweth, but we are reſtored to our reli- 
< gion and liberties, to a free convention at this time, and 
te made a mirror of God's mercy to all nations and kirks, 
« that we may help our brethren of England? 2 8085 
9. That the only means for the procuring of a happy 
& agreement betwixt the king and the parliament, is by 
& putting up of the ſword, and ſaving chriſtian blood from 
being ſhed, ſuppreſſing of papiſts, and eſtabliſhing reli- 
& gion in his dominions ; for humble ſupplications and re- 

e & monſtrances, 


common danger imminent to both kirks and 
“ kingdoms, do invite us to help them; for we and they 
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te monſtrances, reached out with naked hands, will not pre- CHAR. I. 
« yail with our adverſaries, who have invironed our king, 16 


« and cloſed his ears to the cry of his ſubjects. 

« But it will be objected, ſeeing our religion and liber- 
« ties are eſtabliſhed according to our own deſires ; and 
« ſeeing his majeſty's declaration to the whole kingdom, 
« and letter to every nobleman and borough, to give aſſu- 
« rance for preſervation of the ſame without altering, we 
« have no intereſt nor hazard, however buſineſs go in Eng- 
« ]Jand ; but ſhould keep ourſelves in peace and quiet. 

« 1, Anſwer. In all the proceedings of this buſineſs we 
„ have from time to time declared, That neither verbal 
« promiſes, nor fair declarations for maintaining religion 
and liberty could ſecure us, becauſe we have ſo often 
found facta verbis contraria. As for example, the treaty 
« of Dunce, when we confided to verbal gracious expreſ- 
e ſions of his majeſty's ; yet afterwards they were denied, 
e and burnt by the hands of the hangman, and an arm 
« levied againſt us. It was the counſel of Monſieur de 
Thou to the queen-regent of Scotland at St. Andrews, 
© for reverſing our firſt reformation, to grant our prede- 
« ceſſors in fair promiſes and declarations all that they 
e craved, and when thereby they ſhould be divided, to in- 
© terpret theſe by herſelf, and to take order with the heads 
* of the opponers; and this policy was uſed by Charles IX. 
« king of France, for the ſubverting of the proteſtant reli- 
* gion in France, as witneſſeth Monſieur de Thou, L. 71. 
6 p. 463. | | 

2, 45 we have found by former experience, that the 
© eſtabliſhment of our firſt reformation by an act of aſſem- 
* bly and parliament, could not ſecure us from the violent 
* preſſing of innovations againſt both; and in the new re- 
* monſtrance of 1640, pag. 16. we have fully exprefled, 
that no aſſembly or parliament, whereunto we faſtened 
our hopes, can be any ſafety for us, ſo long as our ene- 
mies fit at the helm, and govern the king's council, and 
make his majeſty interpret laws contrary to the advice of 
* judicators of kirk and ſtate. And of late our mediation 
* detwixt him and his parliament was rejected, and our 
© commiſſioners ſtopt from going to London, contrary to 
his own ſafe- conduct. | | 

* 3. If the parliament of England that now. is, be de- 
* ſtroyed, who ſhall undertake for our ſafety ? As the king's 
© declarations cannot exceed his perſon, or ſecure us at the 
* hands of his ſucceſſors, ſo we may perceive in the late 
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CH ar. I.“ diſcovery of the plots of the Scots, Engliſh, and Trifh 
1643. © papiſts, that theſe declarations can be no ſufficient ſecu- 
bonne << rity againſt the ſurpriſing of papiſts and malignants, if 
<< they be permitted to carry arms within any of the king- 

0 doms. 


“ Secondly, It is objected, that we are a poor people, not 


cc fit for ſuch an undertaking. To which we anſwer, 


Covenant 


between the 


two nations 
approved in 
Scotland 
and Eng- 
land, 


«© 1. The repreſentative body of the kingdom now con- 
c yened, can beſt ſatisfy this objection. 

&« 2, When God calls his people, and makes them will 
< ing, he gives them alſo ſtrength, that thro' him they may 
<« do valiantly, | bet 

« 3, God hath helped us in all enterprizes for his cauſe, 
c and he will yet provide for us. We hope the wiſe con- 
<< vention of ſtates will ſee to the conditions, that the king- 
« doms receive as little detriment as may be. 

„ Thirdly, It is objected, they will not embrace a preſ- 
<« byterian-government in the kirk, and ſo no hope of uni- 
„ formity. _ | | 

& Anſwer 1. They have already put out epiſcopal go- 
„ vernment, root and branch, neither will they, nor do the 
« proteſtant kirks know of any other but preſbyteria], 

2. If any zealous man amongſt them have their ſcruples 
cc againſt preſbyterial-government, we truſt the Lord will 
reveal the truth unto them. 

They have in many declarations expreſſed their reſolu- 

<« tions and deſires for uniformity.” | 

The aſſembly and convention having reſpectively appointed 

committees to treat with the Engliſh commiſſioners, it was 
agreed at the firſt conferences, that the beſt and ſpeedieſt 
means for accompliſhing the union and affiftance deſired, 
was that both nations ſhould enter into a mutual covenant 


Ruſhworth, Or league. This covenant was prepared in a very ſhort 
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time, ſo that Auguſt the 17th, it was preſented to the eſtates 
and the gencral-aſlembly, and approved by both the ſame 
day. On the morrow, being the 18th, it was ſent to Eng- 
land by the lord Maitland, afterwards duke Lauderdale. 
He was accompanied with Mr. Alexander Henderſon, mo- 
derator of the general aſſembly, and Mr. Gilleſpy, both 
miniſters, as commiſſioners from the aſſembly to treat with 


the aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter, about the union of 


the two churches. 

If the Scots were diſpoſed to enter into a league with the 
Engliſh, theſe were no leſs defirous of it. Auguſt the 28th, 
ten days after the departure of the Scotch commiſſioners, 


- 


the 
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OF ENGLAND.” _ 
the parliament of England conſented to the covenant. Im-CHAR. I. 
mediately after, the aſſembly of divines were ordered by 1643. 
both houſes to frame an exhortation to the taking of the 
covenant, to be read publicly in all the churches. That 

done, the covenant was ordered to be printed and publiſhed, 

and appointed to be taken the 22d of September by all the 

members of parliament, and the aſſembly of divines, which 

was done with great ſolemnity *. | The covenant was as 

follows : | 


A ſolemn league and covenant for reformation and defence of 
religion, the honour and happineſs of the king, and the peace 
and ſafety of the three kingaoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. | | 
5 W E noblemen, barons, knights, gentlemen, citizens, Ruſhworth, 
1 burgeſſes, miniſters of the goſpel, and commons 4 4 
« 1 . . » 
al ſorts in the kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ire-T.,...., 
* land, by the providence of God living undeg one king, 
* and being of one reformed religion, having before our 
eyes the glory of God, and the advancement of the 
* kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, the ho- 
| * nour and happineſs of the king's majeſty. and his poſte- 
*rity, and the true public liberty, ſafety and peace of 
* the kingdoms, wherein every one's private condition is 
* included ; and calling to mind the trecherous and bloody 
© plots, conſpiracies, attempts, and practices of the ene- 
„mies of God againſt the true religion and profeſſors 
„thereof in all places, eſpecially in theſe three kingdoms, 
«ever ſince the reformation of religion, and how much 
„their rage, power, and preſumption. are of late, and at 
« this time, increaſed and exerciſed, whereof the -depiora- 
„edle eſtate of the church and kingdom of Ireland, the 
« diftrefled eſtate of the church and kingdom of England, 
*and the dangerous eſtate of the church and kingdom of 
„Scotland, are preſent and public teſtimonies ; we have 
* (now at laſt) after other means of ſupplication, remon- 
* trance, proteſtations and ſufferings, for the preſervation: 
of ourſelves and our religion from utter ruin and deſtruc- 
* tion, according to the commendable practice of theſe 
F N 2 cc king | 
The manner of taking it was Margaret's Weſtminſter, ] and there 
tus: The covenant was read, and ſubſcribed their names in a roll of 
fin notice was given that each per- parchment, in which this covenant 
ion ſhould immediately, by ſwearing was fairly written, It was taken 
wereunto, worſhip the great name of that day by two hundred and twenty 
Cod, and teſtify ſo much outwardly, two members of parliament, whoſe 


lifting up their hands; and then names ſce in Ruſhworth, Tom, V. 


e went up into the chancel [of St. p. 480. | 
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CH AR. I.“ kingdoms in former times, and the example of God"; 
1643. people in other nations, after mature deliberation, re- 
kany——d << ſolved and determined to enter into a mutual and ſolemn 
: c league and covenant, wherein we all fubſcribe, and each 
„one of us for himſelf, with our hands lifted up to the 
“ moſt high God, do ſwear : 

J. That we ſhall fincerely, really and conſtantly, thro' 
ce the grace of God, endeavour, in our ſeveral places and 
„ callings, the preſervation of the reformed religion in the 
church of Scotland, in doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline and 
government, againſt our common enemies, the reforma- 
ce tion of religion in the kingdoms of England and Ireland, 
<« in doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline and government, accord- 
ing to the word of God, and the example of the beſt re- 
« formed churches; and we ſhall endeavour to bring the 
« churches of God in the three kingdoms to the neareſt 

conjunction and uniformity in religion, confeſſing of 
faith, form of church-government, directory for worſhip 
<« and catechiſing, that we, and our pofterity after us, may, 
as brethren, live in faith and love, and the lord may de- 
« light to dwell in the midſt of us. 

II. That we ſhall in like manner, without reſpect of 
„ perſons, endeavour the extirpation of popery, prelacy, 
„ (that is, church-government by archbifhops, biſhops, 
« their chancellors and commiſlaries, deans, deans and 
chapters, archdeacons, and all other eccleſiaſtical officers 
* depending on that hierarchy) ſuperſtition, hereſy, ſchiſm, 
<« profaneneſs, and whatſoever ſhall be found to be contrary 
eto ſound doctrine, and the power of godlineſs, leſt we 
« partake in other men's fins, and thereby be in danger to 
receive of their plagues, and that the Lord may be one, 
% and his name one in the three kingdoms, 

„III. We fhall with the ſame ſincerity, reality and con- 
<« ſtancy, in our ſeveral vocations, endeavour with our cftatcs 
and lives, mutually to preſerve the rights and privileges 
« of the parliaments, and the liberties of the kingdoms, 
< and to preſerve and defend the king's majeſty's perſon and 
* authority, in the preſervation and defence of the true re- 
„ ligion and liberties of the kingdoms, that the world may 
<< bear witneſs with our conſciences of our loyalty, and that 
« we have no thoughts or intentions to diminiſh his ma- 
« jeſty's juſt power and greatneſs. 

IV. We ſhall alſo with all faithfulneſs endeavour the 
<< difcovery of all ſuch as have been or ſhall be incendiaries, 
„ malignants, or evil inſtruments, by doing Bs - 

| | Orma- 
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« formation of religion, dividing the king from his people, CHAR. I. 


« or one of the kingdoms from another, or making any 


« faction or parties among the people, contrary to thi 


« league and covenant, that they may be brought to pub- 
« lic trial, and receive condign puniſhment, as the degree 
« of their offences ſhall require or deſerve, or the ſupreme 
« ;udicatories of both kingdoms reſpectively, or others hay- 
« ing power from them for that effect, ſhall judge conve- 
« nent. 

« V, And whereas the happineſs of a blefled peace be- 
« tween theſe kingdoms, denied in former times to our 
« progenitors, is, by the good providence of God granted 
« unto us, and hath been lately concluded and ſettled by 
both parliaments, we ſhall, each one of us, according to 
« our place and intereſt, endeavour, that they may remain 
e conjoined in a firm peace and union to all poſterity, and 
that juſtice may be done upon the wilful oppoſers thereof, 
in manner expreſſed in the precedent articles, 

« VI. We ſhall alſo, according to our places and call - 
e ings, in this common cauſe of religion, liberty, and 
% peace of the kingdoms, aſſiſt and defend all thoſe that 
« enter into this league and covenant, in the maintaining 
« and purſuing thereof, and ſhall not ſuffer ourſelves di- 
« rectly or indirectly, by whatſoever combination, perſua- 
“ flon, or terror, to be divided and withdrawn from this 
« bleſſed union and conjunction, whether to make defec- 
tion to the contrary part, or to give ourſelves to a de- 
« teſtable indifferency or neutrality in this cauſe, which ſo 
“much concerneth the glory of God, the good of the 
« kingdoms, and the honour of the king, but ſhall all the 
days of our lives zealoufly and conſtantly continue there- 
ein, againſt all oppoſition, and promote the ſame accord- 
ing to our power, againſt all letts and impediments what- 
« ſoever;z and what we are not able ourſelves to ſuppreſs 
«or overcome, we ſhall reveal and make known, that it 
may be timely prevented or removed; all which we ſhall 
do as in the ſight of God. 

„And 8 theſe kingdoms are guilty of many ſins 
* and provocations againſt God, and his ſon Jeſus Chriſt, 
* as is too manifeſt by our preſent diſtreſſes and dangers, 
the fruits thereof: We profeſs and declare before God, 
* and the world, our unfeigned deſire to be humbled for 
* our ſins, and for the fins of theſe kingdoms, eſpecially 
* that we have not, as we ought, valued the ineſtimable 
benefit of the goſpel ; that we have not laboured for the 
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e purity and power thereof; and that we have not endea. 


1643. voured to receive Chriſt in our hearts, nor to walk wor. 
kenny << thy of him in our lives, which are the cauſes of othet 


« ſins and tranſgreſſions, ſo much abounding amongſt us. 
And our true and unfeigned purpoſe, deſire, and endes. 


* your, for ourſelves, and all others under our power and 


© charge, both in public and in private, in all duties we 
owe to God and man, to amend our lives, and each one 


ce to go before another in the example of a real reforma- 
c tion; that the Lord may turn away his wrath and heavy 


« indignation, and eſtabliſh theſe churches and kingdoms 


„ in truth and peace. And this covenant we make in the 
6 preſence of Almighty God, the ſearcher of all hearts, 
c with a true intention to perform the ſame, as we ſhall 
«© anſwer at that great day, when the ſecrets of all heart 


<< ſhall be diſcloſed; moſt humbly beſeeching the Lord to 


c ſtrengthen us by his Holy Spirit for this end, and to ble 
our defires and proceedings with ſuch ſucceſs, as may be 


* deliverance and ſafety to his people, and encouragement 


_ © to other chriſtian churches, groaning under, or in danger 


Reaſons 
why the 
Covenant 
was ſo rea- 
dily taken 
in England. 


of, the yoke of anti- chriſtian tyranny, to join in the 
<« ſame, or like aflociation and covenant. To the glory of 
«© God, the enlargement of the kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt, 
and the peace and tranquility of chriſtian kingdoms, and 
% commonwealths.” ““???“ | 

I have often ſaid, that the preſbyterian party prevailed in 
the parliament. of England. This party impatiently waited 
for an opportunity to eſtabliſh the preſbyterian government 
in the church, and this ſeemed to them ſo favourable, that 
they reſolved not to loſe it. The affairs of the parliament 
were in an ill way. The king was become maſter of Bri- 


ſtol. The earl of Eſſex's army was unſerviceable, and 


Waller's entirely diſperſed by the loſs of the battle of 
Roundway-down. Prince Maurice was with a good army 
in the weſt, where he met with no oppoſition, The mar- 
quis of Newcaſtle was maſter of all the north, and ſupe- 
rior in number of troops to the lord Fairfax in the country 
of York. In ſhort, the king was now beſieging Gloceſter, 
when the parliament's commiſſioners came to Edinburgh. 
Had he taken that place, the parliament would have had 
reaſon to fear a general defection, conſidering the advan- 
tages the king would have thereby received. The two 
houſes had therefore, if I may ſo call it, no other refuge 
than the aſſiſtance of the Scots, an aſſiſtance which could 
not be procured, but by yielding them the article by: uni. 
| wy | | | formity, 
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formity, ſo paſſionately deſired by them, being, in their opi- Char. I. 
nion, the ſole means of ſecuring the enjoyment of their li- 1643. 
berties. So, thoſe of the parliament's party that were moſt Gyn 
attached to the church of England, clearly perceived they 
muſt conſent to a change of church-government, or be ex- 

ſed to the hazard of loſing the fruit of all their labours, 
in caſe the king ſhould be reſtored by force of arms. Things 
ſanding thus, they could not think it ſtrange, that the par- 
liament ſhould conſent to an uniformity, in order to ſatisfy 
the Scots for their ſo neceſſary aſſiſtance. For this reafon 
the covenant was taken without murmuring, and it was not 
perceived, that this proceeding would increaſe the number 
of the king's friends, as the parliament had ever dreaded, 
becauſe it was done at a juncture, when the neceſſity of it 
ſeemed unavoidable, | 

Shortly after, the king iſſued out a proclamation to forbid The king in 
the taking of the covenant, but it produced no great effect. ee 
On the contrary, the committee of eſtates did, by their Rs, lo 
printed act of the 22d of October, ordain it to be ſworn and October 9. 
ſubſcribed by all the ſubjects, under pain of having their 3 
goods and rents confiſcated. After that, they ſummoned all 3 4 
the lords of the council to come and ſign it before them. to be taken 
The duke of Hamilton, and ſome others, refuſing to ſub- in Scotland 
ſcribe it, the committee, by another act, of the 17th of 8 
November, ordered all their lands to be ſeized, and their Ruſbworth, 
perſons to be apprehended, with permiſſion to kill ſuch as V. p. 484. 
reſiſted. Notwithſtanding all this, the king, at the duke's 
coming to Oxford, cauſed him, as I faid, to be arreſted, 

After both kingdoms had agreed upon the covenant, the 
eſtates of Scotland appointed commiſſioners to treat with the 
Engliſh, concerning the aid deſired. The ſubſtance of the 
treaty, ſigned November the 29th, is as follows: 

. That the covenant be ſworn and ſubſcribed by both Treaty be- 
* kingdoms, . | p 
. That an army ſhall be forthwith levied in Scotland, eee, 

* conſiſting of eighteen thouſand foot effective, and two 19. p. 485. 
* thouſand horſe, and one. thouſand dragoons effective, 
with a ſuitable train of artillery, to be ready at ſome ge- 
* neral rendezvous near the borders of England, to march 
* into England with all convenient ſpeed, the faid foot and 
C horſe to be weil and compleatly armed, and provided with 
* victuals and pay for forty days, 

* 3. That the army be commanded by a general ap- 
pointed by the eſtates of Scotland, and ſubject to ſuch 


* reſolutions and directions as ſhall be agreed and conclud- 
12 | N 4 cc ed 
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CHAR. I.“ ed mutually between the two kingdoms, or by committee, 
1643. appointed by them in that behalf. | | 
. yp © 4. That the charge of levying, arming, and bringing 
the ſaid forces together, as alſo the fitting the train of 
„ artillery, be computed and ſet down according to the 
c fame rates, as if the kingdom of Scotland were to raiſe 
the ſaid army for themſelves; all which for the preſent 
is to be done by the kingdom of Scotland upon accompt, 
and the accompt to be delivered to the commiſſioners of 
the kingdom of England; and when the peace of the two 
* kingdoms is ſettled, the ſame to be repaid or ſatisfied to 
the kingdom of Scotland. | 
. That this army be likewiſe paid, as if the kingdom 
* of Scotland were to employ the ſame for their own occa- 
„ ſion; and towards the defraying thereof, ſhall be monthly 
allowed and paid the ſum of 300001. ſterling by the par- 
liament of England; out of the eſtates and revenues 
« of the papiſts, prelates, malignants, and their adherents, 
«© or otherwiſe; and in caſe the ſaid 30000l. monthly, 
«© or any part thereof, be not paid at the time when it 
ee ſhall 3 due, the kingdom of England ſhall give 
the public faith for the paying of the remainder unpaid 
<« with all poſſible ſpeed, allowing the rate of 81. per cent. 
<« for the time of the performance thereof; and in caſe that 
% notwithſtanding the ſaid monthly ſum of 30000]. paid as 
ce aforeſaid, the ſtates. and kingdom of Scotland ſhall have 
« juſt cauſe to demand farther ſatisfaction of their brethren 
« of England, when the peace of both kingdoms is ſettled, 
for the pains, hazard, and charges they have undergone 
© in the ſame, they ſhall by way of brotherly aſſiſtance 
& have due recompence made to them by the kingdom of 
“England, and that out of ſuch lands and eſtates of the 
cc papiſts, prelates, malignants, and their adherents; and 
5 for the aſſurance thereof, the public faith of the kingdom 
* of England ſhall be given them. | 


« 6. And to the end the ſaid army may be enabled and 
«© prepared to march, the kingdom of England is to pay in 
* ready money to their brethren of Scotland, the ſum of 
* 100,000]. ſterling at Leith or Edinburgh, by way of 
& advance beforehand, which is to be diſcounted back 
ce again to the kingdom of England by the kingdom of 
Scotland, upon the firſt monthly allowance which ſhall 
** grow due to the Scotiſh army, from the time they ſhall 
make their firſt entrance into the kingdom of England. 
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4. That the public faith of the kingdom of Scotland CHaR. I. 
&« will be given to be jointly made uſe of with the public 1643. 
« faith of the kingdom of England, for the 72 taking 


« up 200,0001. ſterling in the kingdom of England, or 
« elſewhere, for the ſpeedy procuring of the faid 100, O00 l. 
« ſterling as aforeſaid ; as alſo a conſiderable ſum for the 
& ſatisfying in good proportion the arrears of the Scotiſh 
army in Ireland. | 1 

“8. That no ceſſation, nor any pacification or agree- 
« ment of peace whatſoever ſhall be made without the mu- 
« tual advice and conſent of both kingdoms. | 

« 9. That the public faith of the kingdom of Scotland, 
„ ſhall be given to their brethren of England, that neither 
e their entrance into, nor their continuance-in, the king- 
„dom of England, ſhall be made uſe of to any other ends 
« than are expreſſed in the covenant, and in the articles of 
« this treaty : and that all matters of difference that ſhall 
« happen to ariſe between the ſubjects of the two nations, 
& ſhall be reſolved and determined by the mutual advice and 
* conſent of both kingdoms, or by ſuch committees as for 
« this purpoſe ſhall be by them appointed. | F 

« 10. That the kingdom of England do oblige themſelves 
« to aid and aſſiſt the kingdom of Scotland, in the ſame or 
« like caſes of ftraits and extremities. EN 


« 11, That during the time that the Scotiſh army ſhall 


e be employed as afareſaid, for the defence of the king- 


« dom of Scotland, there ſhall be fitted out, as men of war, 

eight ſhips, whereof ſix ſhall be of burden betwixt one 
% hundred and twenty and two hundred tun; the other be- 
e tween three and four hundred tun; all which ſhall be 
maintained at the charge of the kingdom of England, to 
* be employed for the defence of the coaſt of Scotland, 
* under ſuch cammanders as the earl of Warwick for the 
time of his being admiral ſhall nominate, with the appro- 
« bation of the committees of both kingdoms; which com- 
* manders ' ſhall receive from the ſaid earl general inſtruc- 
* tions, that they do from time to time obſerve-the directions 
* of the committees of both kingdoms.” irre 


Though this treaty was not ſigned till the 29th of No- An army is 
vember, the eſtates of Scotland were fo ſecure, there would 55 fut in 
be no objections to the terms, that the troops of the moſt 70 


diſtant counties were now matching to the general rendez- 


vous, whilſt the treaty was in hand. The very day the Rutwwarth, 
covenant was ſent to England, namely, the 18th of Auguſt, V. p. 482. 


a proclamation was publiſhed in the king's name according 
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CAR. I. to the uſual ſtile, commanding all the ſubjects of Scotland, 


from ſixteen to ſixty years old, to provide themſelves with 
ammunition, arms, and forty days proviſions, and to be 
ready to march for the defence of the kingdom. The kin 

could not bear, that an order ſhould be publiſhed in his 
name to his ſubjects of Scotland, to arm themſelves againſt 


Fi. p. 484. himſelf. He writ a vehement letter to the council, com- 


manding them expreſsly to call in the proclamation, but it 
was to no purpoſe. The king ſeems not to have known, 
that in Scotland as well as in England, in all ſtate affairs, 
the king is never conſidered as ſeparated from the people, 
and that it is the uſual practice to publiſh all public orders 
in the king's name, though they are prejudicial to his pri- 
vate intereſts. Hiſtory furniſhes us with numberleſs inſtan- 
ces, and the king had found, by too frequent experince for 
ſome time in England, that in making war upon him, it 
was pretended to be for his honour and true intereſt, He 
himſelf pretended, that he waged war with both houſes in 
defence of the liberties of parliament, This is an effect of 
the conſtitution of the government, whereby the king as the 
head, and the people as the body, are deemed inſeparable. 
If they happen to be divided, it is not ſtrange, that each 


pretends to act for the good of the whole, ſince this pre- 


tenſion is made the ſole cauſe of their diviſion. 

Upon this foundation it was, that the eſtates of Scotland 
publiſhed two manifeſto's, wherein, ſuppoſing. the king to 
have been, and ſtill to be, guided by pernicious counſels, 
they pretended not only, that they might juſtly aſſiſt the 
two houſes againſt him, but were bound in conſcience to 
make war upon him: 'They maintained, they had no other 
view, than to reſcue him from the dangers he willingly 
expoſed himſelf to, and to labour for his happineſs and 


glory. After all, this maxim is not wholly peculiar to Eng- 


land and Scotland; it has been followed in other ſtates dur- 
ing civil wars. All that can be ſaid, is, that many times 
the welfare of the king and ſtate, is only a cloke to ambi- 
tion, revenge, and other criminal paſſions, But it is not 
impoſſible, that what is frequently a pretence only, wy 


. . - - ſometimes be a very 9 It is the part of the wiſe 


and unbiaſſed, who ſeek only the truth, to diſtinguiſh the 
real motives which engage ſubjects to take up arms againſt 


their ſovereigns, in ſtates where an abſolute and unlimited 


power cannot with reaſon be aſcribed to the prince, as in 
England and Scotland. man tier | | 
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The king made a long anſwer to theſe manifeſto's, but CHAR. I. 


it was upon quite contrary. ſuppolitions. ' He pretended, 


both houſes of parliament had forced him to take up arms in — 
his own defence: that his conſent to the acts of the parlia- The Kinga 


ment of Scotland, was more than ſufficient to ſecure their 
religion and liberties: that his ſubjects of Scotland could 
not, without being guilty of treaſon, make war upon him 
on any pretence whatſoever, and other the like ſuppoſitions, 
which the Scots did not grant, as he did not thoſe made by 
them in ſupport of their pretended right. There is one, 
among others, which frequently occurs in the authors who 
have writ on this ſubject, and which is admitted, or re- 
jected, according as they lean to either party. And this 
obliges me juſt to mention it, in order to arm the reader 
againſt the prejudices of both. | | 

In the treaty of peace concluded at London 1641, there 
was this clauſe : ** That the kingdom of Scotland ſhall not 
« denounce nor make war againſt the kingdoms of England, 
or Ireland, without conſent of the parliament of Scotland; 
„nor, on the other hand, the kingdom of England make 
« war againſt Scotland, without conſent of the parliament 
* of England. And in caſe any of the ſubjects of any of 
« the kingdoms ſhall riſe in arms, or make war againſt any 
* other of the kingdoms and ſubjects thereof, without con- 
« ſent of the parliament of that kingdom whereof they 
* are ſubjects, or upon which they do depend, that they 
« ſhall he held as traitors to the ſtates whereof they are ſub- 
« jects. And that both the kingdoms, in the caſes. afore- 
* ſaid, be bound to concur in the repreſſing of thoſe that 
„ ſhall happen to riſe in arms, or make war without con- 
* {ent of their own parliament.” Its 

The king ſuppoſing, that the Scots, in aiding the parlia- 
ment againſt him, intended to make war upon England, 
inferred from this clauſe, that they were guilty of treaſon. 
This inference was founded not only upon the ſuppoſition 
above mentioned, but alſo upon the convention of eſtates 
not being a true parliament, and moreover upon his having 
given them licenſe to meet, but with ſuch limitations as 


1643. 
— 


anſwer. 


Id. p. 4947 


Ruſhworth, 


had not been obſerved. The Scots ſuppoſed on the contrary, 


that, far from intending to make war againſt England, their 
deſign was to aid and defend that kingdom againſt the popiſh 
and prelatical party, and reſcue the king out of their hands. 

Thus, what the king called invading England, the, oppolite 


party called affi/ling it. This muſt be always remembered 


When we read the hiſtory of thoſe days, 
The 
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CuaR. I. The Scotch army entered England January r5, 1643-4, 
1643. But it is not yet time to relate what they did there. It will 
Abe neceſſary firſt to ſpeak of what paſſed concerning Ireland, 
Ruſhworth, and of ſome other important occurrences of the year 1643, 
N As to Ireland, the ſucceſs of the firſt campaign had been 
Ireland. ſo equal on both ſides, that neither could boaſt of having 
| gained any great advantage. The point was to continue 
the war, each rightly judging, peace would be always very 
The king remote, ſo long as things remained in a ſtate of equality. 
forms the . And therefore the king and the parliament thought of 
project of ſtrengthening themſelves againſt the enfuing campaign. 
making > The treaty of Oxford not ſucceeding, as was eaſy to fore- 
the Iriſh Hee, the king thought of means to employ at home the Eng- 
_— 3 liſh troops that ſerved in Ireland, and to that purpoſe, of 
by nog * making a truce with the rebels. As this notable project 
Borlace, could not but be odious to the Engliſh, and render ſuſpi- 
P- 112, &c. cious all the king's proteſtations with reſpect to the Iriſh re- 
bellion, he ſaw himſelf obliged to uſe more caution, to pro- 
cure an excuſe to conclude this ceſſation. This he did by 
engaging the lords-juſtices of Ireland, and the council of 

Dublin to countenance his projet, But as I may be ac- 

cuſed of aſeribing to the king motives he never had, I think 

it incumbent on me to alledge here the unqueſtionable teſti- 

mony of the lord Clarendon. The reader will find it in 

vol. II. p. 318. fol. edit, 

„The king was not all this while without a due ſenſe 

<« of the dangers that threatened him, in the growth and im- 

c provement of the power and ſtrength of the enemy, and 

% how impoſſible it would be for him, without ſome more 

cc extraordinary aſſiſtance, to reſiſt that torrent, which he 

&« foreſaw by the next ſpring would be ready to overwhelm 

& him, if he made not proviſion accordingly. And finding 

« by degrees, that it was not in his power to compoſe the 

te diſturbances of England, or to prevent thoſe of Scotland, 

and abhorring the thought of introducing a foreign nation 

© to ſubdue his own ſubjects, he begun to think of expe- 

* dients which might allay the diſtempers in Ireland; that 

te ſo, having one of his kingdoms in peace, he might apply 

© the power of that towards the procuring it in his other 

« dominions, He was not ignorant, how tender an argu- 

: c ment that buſineſs of Ireland was, and how prepared 
6 men were to pervert whatſoever he ſaid, or did in it; and 

« therefore he reſolved to proceed with that caution, that 

65 whatſoever was dene in it, ſhould be by the 1 
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t that ſtate, who were underſtood to be moſt ſkilful in thoſe C 
«:afſuirs.*” ++ 77 


Hence it is evident, that the king's deſign in making a 


truce with the Iriſh rebels, was to employ the Engliſh forces 
which ſerved in that Kingdom, to ſubdue the parliament, 
and that, to avoid the reproaches which might be caſt on 
him for it, he reſolved ſo to manage, that it ſhould appear 
to be done by-the council of Ireland, that is, by the lords- 
juſtices and the reſt of the council. In the paſſage I have 
quoted, the lord Clarendon infinuates, that the king came 
not to this reſolution till about the end of the year 1643 
that is, when he was ſure the Scots were to ſend an army 
into England. For, after relating what had paſſed during 
the campaign of 1643, the parliament's negotiations in Scot- 
land, the covenant of both kingdoms, the reſolution taken 
in Scotland to aid the two houſes, the calling of the Ox- 
ford parliament, which was not done till December the 
ſame year; he comes at laſt to ſpeak of the king's reſolu- 
tion, to make uſe of the Engliſh troops that were in Ireland. 
« Fhe king, (ſays he) was not all this while without a due 
« ſenſe of the dangers that threatened him, and how im- 
« poflible it would be for him to reſiſt that torrent, which 
« he foreſaw by the next ſpring would be ready to over- 
« whelm him.---He began therefore to think of expedients 
« which might allay the diſtempers of Ireland.“ It is how- 
ever certain, the king reſolved to make a truce in Ireland 
long before the parliament's negotiation with Scotland, and 
before the Scots reſolution to levy an army. And what in- 
vincibly proves that the king was determined, before the en- 
gagement of the Scots, is, that the Iriſh truce was ſigned 
the 15th of September 1643, after a long negotiation. 
Thus, the lord Clarendon's inſinuation, that the king did 
reſolve to employ the Engliſh forces of Ireland, only to ſe- 
cure himſelf againſt the torrent that was ready to overwhelm 
him, being very ill-grounded, confirms what will be ſeen 
hereafter, that he was not induced by neceſſity to make a 
truce with the Iriſh rebels, but by the hopes of ſubduing the 
parliament with theſe additional forces. 25 


To have a pretence to conclude this truce, che king be- The king's 
lieved, the beſt way was to perſuade the public, it would Pctence © 


be extremely advantageous, or rather was abſolutely neceſ- 
lary, to the Engliſh in Ireland, and their only refuge, to 
preſerve what they ftill poſſeſſed in that country. He had 
complained ſeveral times, that the parliament neglected the 
iſh war, and would have had a numerous army ſent thi- 

| | E ther, 


conclude this 
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CHAR. I. ther. But, as I ſaid before, the parliament ſuſpecting, the 
1643. king's aim was only to weaken them by that diverſion, were 
ny contented-with ſending from time to time a few ſupplies to 
continue the war, beſides the Scoteh troops which made 2 
great diverſion in the north. Theſe ſupplies, tho' inconſi- 
derable, had however produced this good effect, that the 
rebels, inſtead of making greater progreſs, had on the con- 
trary loſt much ground after ſeveral defeats. They were 
however ſtill much ſuperior to the Engliſn, and though the 
Engliſh and · Scotch forces were able to curb them a little, 
they were not ſtrong enough to hope to reduce them to 
, obedience. Nay, it was to be feared, they would in the 
end be overpowered with numbers, eſpecially as the parlia- 
ment, ingaged in a war with the king, could not ſend a 
powerful aid into Ireland for fear of leaving England unpro- 
vided. This was the pretence uſed by the king to conclude 

| ___ atruce with the rebels. 7 1 en 
Perplexity of In the ſituation of affairs ſince war had been declared be- 
rae torty-. tween the king and the parliament, the lords- juſtices who 
Leland, governed Ireland were greatly embarreſſed. They had been 
commiſſioned. by the king, and conſequently from him they 
were to receive their orders. But on the other hand, the 
parliament having taken upon them to pay the charges of 
the Iriſh war, they could not openly declare for the king, 
without forfeiting the aſſiſtance of the parliament, the king 
not being in condition to ſupply them. A perfect neutra- 
lity was not poſſible, becauſe the king's and the parliament's 
intereſts being oppoſite, they could not implicitly obey the 
one, without being ſuſpected by the other. They choſe 
therefore to try to content both, as far as was poſſible, and 
the rather, as the king and the parliament expreſſed an equal 
deſire to end the Iriſh war. But they could not remain 
| long in this ſituation. Such was their caſe at laſt, that it 
The parlia- Was not poſſible for them to pleaſe both. The parliament 
ment ſends a having ſent in October 1642 a committee to Dublin to al- 
Da ſiſt the council, and ſettle with the lords-juſtices what re- 
October lated to the continuance of the war;, theſe | commiſhoners 
16423 were at firſt received with reſpect, but in February 1643, 
wo are and by the king's expreſs order, were ſent back to England. 
afift the The king was well pleaſed, the parliament ſhould ſupply 
council, , What was neceſlaty for continuing the war, but unwilling 
V. p. 530, they ſhould have any ſhare in the government of Ireland, or 
They ar: their commiſſioners a place in the council of ſtate. Shortly 


ſent back by after, 
the king's Sig. N 0 
order. s They carried with them 20,0001, powder, ten tun of match, and other am- 


Ibid. in ready money, three hundred barrels of munition. Ruſhworth, Tom. V. P. 530 
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after, he removed ſome of the lords-juſtices and counſellors *. CHAR. I. 
probably, he was then forming the project of a truce with 1643. 
the rebels; and wanted for that purpoſe; that the lords 
juſtices and all the counſellors ſhould ' be diſpoſed to act — | 
only by his orders. Beſides, on this ſuppoſition, the parlia- and countel- 
ment's commiſſioners could not but be a great impediment, — 4 —. 
had they continued to aſſiſt at the council of ſtate. From Borg. 
that time alſo, the inſtances of the lords: juſtices to the king p. 112, &c. 
and parliament for aid, became more preſſing and frequent. 
They repreſented the ſtate of the Engliſh in Ireland as en- 
titely deſperate, without a ſpeedy ſupply of men, money, 
and ammunition. They faid, the officers were very im- 
portunate for leave to return to England. 'In a word, they | 
omitted nothing, that was apt to create a belief, there was Raſbworth, 
no remedy. On the other hand, ſome officers of the Eng- V. p. 537. 
liſh army preſented a remonſtrance to the lords-juſtices, 
April the 4th, 1643, declaring, they were reduced to de- 
ſpair for want of money to ſubſiſt, and that it ought not to 
be thought ſtrange, if in their caſe they ſhould have recourſe 
to the firſt and primary law of nature, namely, the law of 
ſelf-preſervation. If to theſe ſo earneſt complaints be added, Clarendon, 
what the lord Clarendon ſays, that the king reſolved fo to II. p. 319. 
proceed, that- every thing ſhould appear to be done by the 
council of Ireland, the ſending back of the parliament's 
commiſhoners, and the changes made among the lords-juſ- 
tices, and members of the council, one can ſcarce help fuſ- 
pecting theſe complaints to be all begged, on purpoſe to 
ſerve for pretence to the ceſſation. This ſuſpicion ſeems the 
more probable, as at that time the affairs of the Engliſh in 
Ireland were upon a very good foot, and as the marquis of 
Ormond had juſt gained at Roſs a ſignal victory over the 
rebels. - Accordingly the lords-juſtices, as well as the offi- 
cers, took care not to make the- progreſs of the rebels the 
grounds of their complaints, but only the want of money, , 
proviſions, and ammunition. FFF | 
However this be, the remonſtrance of the officers being The king 
ſent to the king, he took occaſion from thence to ſend to impowers | 
the marquis of Ormond a commiſſion, ' impowering him to f nnd 
treat with the rebels, and agree with them upon a ceſſation to treat with 
of arms for one year. He gave notice of it to the lords- the - pong 
Juſtices, in a letter of April the 23d, 1643, commanding 76. ** 
them to aſſiſt the marquis in the execution of his commiſ- Ruthworth, 
ſion, to the utmoſt of their power. The date of this com- 7837 
miſhon is remarkable, for it evidently ſhows, that the Scots 3 eg 
ea | SA reſolution 


t See the declaration hereafter of both houſes, concerning the affairs of Ire- 
and, Rapin, 3 | 


the truce! 
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CHAR. I. reſolution. to aſſiſt the parliament, which was not taken til 
1643. the following Auguft, was not the cauſe of the Iriſh truce. 
—— May the third, the king renewed his orders to the mar- 


bon quis of Ormond concetning the truce. But before the mar- 


very urgent quis had received theſe freſh orders, the lords-juſtices had 
for ad. wirit toithe king, the 1ith' of the ſame month, a very ex- 
1 preflive letter, repreſenting the miſerable condition of Ire- 
V. p. 538. land, in ſuch terms as ſhowed, that every one was reduced 
Clarendon, to deſpair for want of money, and proviſions, tho' till then 
II. p. 320. the Faghih forces had been crowned with ſucceſs againſt the 
re 78 5 | | 

; The king, who meant to take advantage of this letter, 

m_ _— to demonſtrate to the public, the neceſſity of the ceſſation 
parliament. he intended to conclude, ſent it to both houſes “, who im- 
Jags 15. mediately took the affair into conſideration. A committee 
uſtworth, as appointed, with orders to think of ways to raiſe money 
for Ireland. Upon the report of the committee, the parlia- 
ment reſolved to raiſe money by voluntary contributions, 
and offered very advantageous terms to ſuch as ſhould ad- 
vance the ſums required *. But notwithſtanding this, the 
king, July the 2d, diſpatched freſh orders to the lords-juſtices 
and the marquis of Ormond, to conclude a truce for one 
1d. p. 544, year, Which they were already endeavouring. From the 


The king 


V. p. 539, 
— CH 65 


The king 
ſends new 
orders about 


Aeneon. 20th of June, the general council of the Iriſh, aſſembled at 
I. p. 323. Kilkenny, had granted a commiſſion to treat ?. 
1 September the 7th, the king repeated his orders to the 
. 577. marquis of Ormond, to conclude the truce as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible. At the ſame time he ordered him to ſend into Eng- 
land, all the Engliſh forces that could be ſpared after the 
concluſion of the truce. His reaſon was, and he could 
juftly ſay it then, that an army was preparing in Scotland 
to invade England. But there was no mention of that at- 
| ticle in the foregoing orders. es 
Thetruce At length, the ceſſation was ſigned the 15th of Septem- 
58g, ber, on the condition that both parties ſhould remain in poſ- 


u They complained, that they had 
no victuals, clothes, or other provi- 


ſions requiſite towards their ſuſtenance; 


no money to provide them of any thing 
they wanted; no arms, and not above 
forty barrels of powder in his majeſty's 


ſtores. Ruſhworth, Tom. V. p. 538. 


The houſe refuſed to receive the 


letter, becauſe not directed as uſual, 
but referred it to a committee to open it, 


and report the contents, Whitelock, 


* The adventurers were to have ſuch 


and ſuch towns, with ſo many acres ef 


land-for ſecurity, upon advancing ſuch 


a ſum upon each town, The ſum pro- 


poſed to be raiſed, was 200,000 
Ruſhworth, Tom. V. p. $40, 542 
The commiſſioners appoin 
the catholic party to treat with the 
marquis of Ormond, were Dann 
Viſcount Muſkerry, Sir Lucas Dillon, 
Nicholas Plunket, Sir Robert Talbot, 
Sir Richard Barnwell, Torlogh O Neal, 
Geoffery Brown, Ever-Mac Gennis, 
and John Walſh, Ruſhworth, Tom. 
V. p. 548. 
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Kon of what they held. The king founded the necellity Cn an. I. 


of it, firſt, upon a remonſtrance preſented to him Decem- 
der the firſt, 1642, by four colonels, as well in their own, as 
in the names of many other officers, who ſerved in the army 
of Ireland, wherein they told him it was impoſſible for them 
to ſubſiſt any longer, if means were not found to ſupply 
their prefling wants. Secondly, upon the repeated let- 
ters ſent from the lords-juftices to the king and the parlia- 
ment, fince ,J —_— 1642-3, wherein they ſaid, the army 
was going to periſh in few days, for want of aſſiſtance. 
Thirdly, upon the forementioned remonſtrance of the offi- 
cers of the 4th of April, wherein they pretended a few hours 


delay to aſſiſt them, would be too long. Nevertheleſs 


this army, which was reduced to 2 the firſt of 
December 1642, found means to ſubſiſt till the 15th of 
September 1643, though the lords- juſtices complained, they 
had received no ſupplies ſince November. This is a clear 
evidence, that all theſe complaints were very much aggra- 
vated by the private direction of the king, who meant to 


uſe them for pretence to the truce. This is what the par- Both houſes 
lament repreſented in a declaration publiſhed on account of — of 
the Iriſh ceſſation, before they had notice of its being con- 14. p. 555. 


cluded : they complained very ſtrongly, that they were never ns 


acquainted by the ſtates of Ireland with the treaty of a ceſ- 
fation, much leſs was their advice demanded, notwithſtand- 
ing that by act of parliament, and by his majeſty's commiſ- 
fon under the. great-ſeal, both houſes were to adviſe, 
order, and diſpoſe of all things concerning the govern- 
© ment and defence of that kingdom.” They ſaid, that 
to accompliſh the more eaſily this diſhonourable ceſſation, 
thoſe of the ſtate in Dublin, who were ſo honeſt and reli- 


ous as to diſſuade it, were firſt diſcountenanced, and at 


aſt put out of their places, and reſtrained to priſon, as Sir 


William Parſons one of the lords-juſtices, Sir John Temple 
maſter of the rolls, Sir Adam Loftus vice-treaſurer of Ire- 
land, and Sir Robert Meredith, one alſo of the council- 
table. That it was made only with a view to diſcourage 
thoſe who had ſubſcribed to advance money upon the parlia- 
ment's propoſals, in order to render impoſſible the mainte- 


nance of the army in Ireland, and to employ it in England 


to the deſtruction of the parliament. For theſe and 1 
| | other 


2 There are no ſuch words in the “„ that they are ready to rob and ſpoil 
remonſtrance ; they ſay indeed, They „ one another. Ruſhworth, Tom. 
re brought to ſo great exigency, V. p. 537. 15 

Vo. X. O 


—— 
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CAR. I. other reaſons, which I omit; not to be tedious, both houſe: 
1643. declared the intended ceſſation void, promiſing to indemnify 

[[[ thoſe who ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to it. 
Part of the Mean while, the king who was aſſured of the concurrence 
| 3 of the lords-juſtices, the council of ſtate, and the marquis 
3 

land to ſerve of Ormond general of the army, ſo ordered it, that after the 
the king. concluſion of the truce all the Engliſh troops that could be 
is rt ſpared were ſent to him. Theſe forces landed at Moſtyn in 
V. p. 299 Flintſhire, and their firſt attempt was upon Hawarden caſtle, 
co. which was ſurrendered to them the 4th of December. Then 
2 they took ſome other ſmall places in Cheſhire'®; after which 
the lord Byron ©, who'' commanded for the king in thoſe 
parts, befteged Nantwich, January the 15th 1643-4. Three 
days after, making a ſudden and violent ſtorm upon five ſe- 
veral places of the town -at once, he' was every where re- 
| pulſed with the loſs of many of his men. At laſt, the 21ſt 
Theyareen- of the ſame month, the lord Fairfax, who advanced to re- 
d Ke lieve the town, entirely routed the Iriſh army, conſiſting of 
Fairfax, three thouſand foot, (who were almoſt all ſlain or taken pri- 
Ruſhworth, ſoners) and of eighteen hundred horſe, moſt of whom 
e eſcaped by flight, but were ſo diſperſed that they could be of 
lar farther ſervice to the king. Colonel George Monk was 


Clarendon, no 
II. p. 350. taken in this action, and ſent priſoner to the Tower of Lon- 


— nic, don, where he remained ſome time, till at laſt he took up 

p10 . e : | x 

ner, arms under the parliament . Thus the king received no 
advantage by theſe troops, nay, they rather did him great 
prejudice, in that by all his proceedings to procure them he 
confirmed the miſtruſt entertained by many people, of his 
being concerned in the Iriſh rebellion. ee -2 

geveral e- Not to interrupt the thread of the military actions, and 


vents of the of What paſſed in Scotland and Ireland, I have been forced 
year 1643. to paſs over ſeveral important events of this year 1643, of 
which it will be neceilary to ſpeak, tho' without any con. 

nection, as they are of a different nature. The reader will 

eaſily, by obſerving the dates, perceive their relation to - 

genera 


2 Whitelock ſays, twenty thouſand 


Engliſh and Scots in the north of Ire- 


land, vowed, ““ to live and die together 


cin oppoſition to the ceſſetion. Mem, 
b Namely, Beeſton caſtle, North- 
wich, Crew-houſe, Dedington-houſe, 
and Acton church. Ruſhworth, Tom. 
V. p. 300, 301. | 
c Sir ſehn Byron was made lord By- 
ron of Ro: hdale, the 24th of October, 


19 Car, I. and his brother Richare, 


Lord Vaughan of Emlyn, the day fal- 
lowing. Dugdale's Baron, Tom, II. 
p- 469. 3 | 
d Among the priſoners were taken 
a hundred and twenty ,Jriſh women 
with long knives, wherewith they 
were ſaid to have done miſchief, This 
fight was reported to be as ſharp for 
the time, as any that had happened be- 
fore in thoſe wars, Ruſhwort a, Tom. 
V. P · 302. 
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general affairs. I ſhall begin with certain projects frimed CHAR. I. 


at London, to compel the parliament to make peace, whilit 1643. 

the armies were in the field: ——— — 
The king was ever ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the notion, A plot to 

that fear alone held moſt of the people attached to the par- force the 

liament, and that if he procured them a good ®pportunity ho a pee, | 

to hold up their heads, he ſhouid oblige both houſes -to. 

make a ſpeedy peace, without demanding the ſecurities, 

which made the principal obſtacle. This was his favourite 

ſcheme, as well as of his miniſters, his council, his friends, 

and adherents in London and elſewhere ; and this was the 

ſpring of ſeveral projects to force the parliament to a peace. 

It would indeed be very ſtrange, that ſo many able men 

ſhould be of this opinion, without any manner of founda- 

tion. But on the other hand, one knows not what to 

think, when it is conſidered, that of fo many projects, built 

upon this ſuppoſition, not one ſucceeded, which ſeems to 

argue that the majority of the people were not ſor the king. 

However, it is certain, the king had many friends in Lon- 

don, and in the parliament itſelf, who ſerved him artfully 

by pretending to dread that the war would be deſtructive to 

the parliament, and thereby they endeavoured to infuſe a real 

terror into the people, and incline them by degrees to wiſh 

and ſue for peace. Theſe men inceſſantly plotted to ſow 

diſcord between the parliament and the people. As it was 

neceſſary for them to hold private correſpondence with the 

court, in order to act according to directions, his majeſty - 

ſent frequent meſſengers to London, ſometimes, ſecretly; 

ſometimes openly, under colour of bringing meſſages to the 

parliament, in order to convey his inſtructions to his friends, 

and be exactly informed of what paſſed in both houſes and 

the city, With this view in December 1642, he publiſhed The king. 

for the ſake, as was pretended, of the inhabitants of Lon-2»5 free 

don, a proclamation, for the free and ſafe paſſage : of all yo pic 

goods, wares, and merchandizes to the city. But the com- quarters and 

mons ſuſpecting ſome hidden myſtery under this condeſcen- „ . 

lon, paſſed the next month two orders, the one, That no — 

carriers or waggoners ſhould be permitted to go to Oxford V. p. 83. 

or elſewhere, without ſpecial licence from the parliament : The com- 

The other, that any agent or ſervant to any perſon that was õ 1 

' 7 | y 28 per it. 

in arms againſt the parliament, who ſhould preſume to come * rh; 

to Weſtminſter, or reſide about London, ſhould be forth- 14. P. 177: 

with apprehended as a ſpy. The 10th of April following, 14. p. 314. 
tle orders were renewed, and even extended to all perſons 

O2 | that 


%. 
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CAR. I. that ſhould come from the king's quarters to London withom 

1643. a ſafe- conduct, and the fame was printed and publiſhed. 
L—- It all appearance, the king, who had ſo many correſpon- 
2 . dents in London, was not ignorant of this order. Neyer- 
Lage to both theleſs, on pretence it was not ſigniſied to him in form, he 
houſes with- ſent a meſſage to the parliament, with an offer of peace in 
pt _— —— terms, without demanding a ſafe- conduct for the 
Aay 60. arer. But the commons, reſolving to ftop the courſe of 


1d. p. 321. theſe artifices, which ſerved to carry on the king's private 
22 correſpondence in London, ordered the meſſenger to be ſent 
LD ned. "to priſon, for coming without a ſafe-conduct. Three days 


The queen is after, to ſhow the people, the king vainly amuſed them 


3 with hopes of a peace, they impeached the queen of high- 
fon treaſon, and fent up the impeachment to the lords by Mr, 


Ma az. Pym. The king, full of indignation at this extraordinary 
The kia proceeding, publiſhed a proclamation, to forbid obedience 
forbids obe- to the orders of both houſes, declaring, he acknowledged 
dience to them no longer for houſes of parliament. 
ae ano Affairs were in this ſituation, when both houſes diſcovered 
V. p. 331. 2 conſpiracy formed in London, ever under colour of pro- 
22 curing peace refuſed by the parliament. I fhall give the 
| TEE” particulars of this conſpiracy, as they were communicated 
force the to the lords by Mr. Pym, at a conference between the two 
parliament Houſes, He told them. | 
123 J. That the conſpiracy was formed of a mixture and 
V. p. 322. conjunction of perſons of ſeveral qualities, ſome whereof 
Tide d were of both houſes of parliament, others of the city, 
„ © <« and others belonging to the court, who in their reſpective 
T. May, © places and employments were to form and perfect the 
| & work, raiſed out of the aſhes of the late petition of 
© London for peace. 35 
<« TI. The chief actors were Mr. Waller, a member of 
< the houſe of commons, who pretended, and gave out to 
<« the reſt, that many others of that houſe, and of the 
<< lords, were privy to and concerned therein; Mr. Tomp- 
«kins, a gentleman living.in Holbourn, brother-in-law to 
ce the ſaid Mr. Waller, and a- ſervant to the queen, as be- 
<« ing ſecretary. to the commiſſioners for her majeſty's reve- 
< nue; Mr. Challoner an eminent citizen ;: one Mr. Blin- 
« kark, Mr, Alexander Hampden, who brought the lat 
< meſſage from the king; Mr. Haſſel, one of his majeſt) 
e meſſengers, Fc. | 5 f 
III. The method was, for ſeveral perſons in the city 
<« to diſpoſe of themſelves into a committee, to hold intelli- 
“ rence with both axmics, the court, and the e 
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to take a general ſurvey of the affections of all the inha-CHAR. I. 
« bitants within the weekly bills of mortality, which was 1643. 
« to be done under theſe three ranks, right men, (or of the. 


« king's party) averſe men, (or the well affected to the 
« parliament) and moderate men, (or neutrals;) to conſider 
« of arms, ammunition, and all proviſions of war, to ap” 
« point out of themſelves ſelect perſons to treat with Mr. 
« Waller and Mr. Tompkins in relation to the city, court, 
« and parliament; as alſo with Sir Nicholas Criſp, Sir 
« George Binion, captain Roydon, and others at Oxford. 
« IV, Mr. Waller's part was to engage a conſiderable 
« part of the lords and commons, and to be a means of con- 
« yeying counſels, refolutions, and —_— between 
« them and the ſaid city- committee. Mr. Tompkins was 
« not only an aſſiſtant to Mr. Waller therein, but an in- 
« ftrument to convey by Haſſel and others their proceedings 
« to the court, principally to the lord Falkland, and to re- 
« ceive thence directions, powers, and commands. ; 
« V, For preventing diſcovery, proteſtations of ſecrecy 
« were takeri, as they were chriſtians not to diſcloſe it, and 
| * no man in the city was to endeavour the engaging above 
« two, whereby no one man could impeach many. | 
« VI. From the court, Mr. Heron and Mr. Alexander 
* Hampden, and others employed upon meſlages from the 
king to the parliament, were to convey direCtionc, en- 
* couragements, and advice to thoſe in London, and autho- 
* rity was to be given under the great-ſeal, and warrants 
under the king's hand, for ſettling a council of war, 
* naming of generals and other officers, execution of mar- 
tial law, raiſing of money, and providing arms; and to 
facilitate the whole, part of the king's forces to be in rea- 
* dineſs to aſſiſt the party here, as there ſhould be occaſion. 
VII. The particulars of the deſign itſelf were, to ſeize 
* the king's children, to ſecure ſeveral members of parlia- 
* ment, particularly the lord Say, the lord Wharton, 
„Mr. Pym, Sir Philip Stapleton, colonel Hampden, and 
* colonel Strode, as alſo the lord-mayor and committee of 
* rhe militia, under pretence of bringing them to a legal 
trial; to ſeize upon the outworks, forts, magazines, 
1 | Ris and other places of importance in the city and the 
Ms Lower, and let in the king's forces, and in the mean 
* time to reſiſt and obſtruct all payments, impoſed by autho- 
* rity of the two houſes for ſupport of their armies. 
VIII. For their authority they had the following com- 
-* Miſſion brought up by the lady Aubigney, (who was un- 
| e | 6 der 
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CAR. I.“ der cuſtody) the ſaid commiſſion being found hid under. 

1643. ground in Mr. Tompkins's cellar. ara 
——ů— IX. In purſuance. of this commiſſion, they had often 
. ©. conſulted of a general, and treated with Sir Hugh Pol. 
*© lard, priſoner in the Compter (once a member of the houfe 
of commons, but expelled, being accuſed of having an 
.** hand-in the deſign to bring up the northern army again 
the parhament,) about it. And a declaration was ready 
.** drawn, ſetting forth the cauſe of their taking up of arms t 
to be in purſuance of their late proteſtation, to maintain 


the true reformed proteſtant religion againſt all papiſt 
and ſeCtaries, ta, oppoſe illegal aſſeſſments, &c. which 
was to be diſtributed to their friends, and on the night of | 
their riſing, ſet upon the poſts round about London. Con- 
cerning which time of their riſing they had alſo conſulted, 
(of which preciſe notice was to be ſent to Oxford, as to 
the day and hour) and ſome moved to have it done on 
Wedneſday the laſt of, May (being the faſt day, and the 
very next day after the firſt intimation was given towards 
a diſcovery) .but it had. been put off, and. not fully con- 
.** cluded, it being ſaid, it Should be left to the lords to deter- 
mine, whom Waller. pretended ſhould fide with them, 
Mr. Faſſel lay cloſe at Beaconsfield, and had word ſent, 

N the great ſhip was come in the Downs, by which he was to 
* underſtand, that the deſign was near ripe ; and he ac- 

© quainted, the lord Falkland at Oxford therewith, and re- 
„ ceived anſwer, that they ſhould haſten .it with all ſpeed, 
and when they were ready, three thouſand of the king's 
forces were to advance from Oxford within fifteen miles 
of London, to be ready upon notice to fall into the works, 
and aſſiſt; and white ribbons. or tape was agreed to be 
worn by all concerned in this action to diſtinguiſh them.“ 
T. II. p. 194. The lord Clarendon, who is very large upon this con- 
| ſpiracy, denies neither the plot itſelf, nor the king's com- 
miſſion, brought to London by the lady Aubigney e, but 

urges, that the parliament confounded in one fingle plot, 

two different projects, the firſt formed by Waller, Tomp- 

kins, and Challoner, who were at London, and the =_ 

| | J 


e © This lady, with the conſent of the commiſſion) to London, and deli. 
both hou'es, went to Oxford, to tranſ= ver it to one that ſhould come for it 
act her own affairs with the king, with ſuch a token, which ſhe did ac- 
upon the death of her huſband, who cordingly, not knowing what ſhe car- 
was killed at Edge-hill, and having ried. - Clarendon, Tom, II. p. 195. 
done her buſineſs, and being ready to Ludlow ſays, ſhe brought the commiſ- 
return, ſhe was deſired, by the king to ſion made. up in the hair of her head, 
Eajry a {mall box (in which was put T. I. p. 82, 7 8 ok 
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by Sir Nicholas Criſp, who being recorder of London , CHAR. I. 
had been impriſoned, and making his eſcape, had retired to 1643. 
Oxford. But however, whether there were two plots o- 
one, it is no leſs apparent, that the king's deſign was to 
compel the parliament to a peace, and that his frequent 
meſſages to both houſes with offers of peace, were often but 
artifices to carry on his correſpondence in London. 

This diſcovery cauſed both houſes to reſolve to unite Oath agreed 
themſelves ſtill more ſtrictly together, by a new covenant 2 _ 
oath, tendered to all the members, and afterwards to the june 3 
army, and ſuch of the people as were willing to take it. Ruſhworth, 
Tompkins, Challoner, and two other conſpirators were Y: . 
hanged s. But Waller faved his life, paying a fine of ten Clarendon, 
thoutand pounds, and was baniſhed the kingdom. Hampden II. p. 198, 
died in priſon. before his ſentence, and Haſſel died likewiſe “? 20. 
the night before his trial. The ill ſucceſs of this plot pre- 
vented not the like from being contrived the next Auguſt. 

Since the miſcarriage of Waller's conſpiracy, the king 
had a train of ſucceſſes, which revived the courage of his 
friends at London, who began to be diſmayed. - The lord 
Fairfax was defeated at Atherton in Yorkſhire, The queen 
was come to his majeſty with a conſiderable fupply. Waller 
was intirely routed at Roundway-down ; and the king, now 
maſter of Briſtol, was preparing to beſiege Gloceſter. Thus New plot. 
crowned with ſucceſs, he thought it a favourable opportunity Auguſt. 
to force the parliament to a peace, and all his London friends 
began to uſe their endeavours. Whether this project came 
from the court, or the king had only approved of it, he 
believed it requiſite to prepare the minds of the people by a 
public declaration, to this effect : 1 
As the grievances and loſſes of no particular perſons The king's 
could be compared to the damage he himſelf ſuſtained ; declaration 
« ſo a peace could not be ſo welcome to any man as to him. {ro 10 
“God almighty knew, with what unwillingneſs, and an- prepare the 
* guiſh of foul, he ſubmitted to the neceſſity of taking up People. 
* defenſive arms. And the world knew, with what juſtice 3 
* and bounty he had repaired his ſubjects for all the preſſures 
they had berne, by ſuch excellent laws, as would for 
* ever have prevented the like; and with what varneſtneſs 
* he deſiced to add any thing, for the eſtabliſhment of the 
Ge. x 1 religion, 


f This does not appear. He is ſaid Fetter-lane in Holbourn, and Challo- 
enly to be a popular citizen, and had ner over-againſt the Royal- exchange, 
been an officer in the trained - bands. July . Ruſhworth, Tom. V. p. 326. 
Clarendon, ibid. p. 194. ; May ſays, that none but them two 


8. Tempkins Was hanged at the end of were executed. B, 3. P. 45» 
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CAR. I.“ religion, laws, and liberty of the kingdom; all which 
1643. had been evidently invaded by thofe who had ſacrificed 
tue public good ta their own ends. He well remembre 
<< the proteſtation made by him, at the head of his army, 

< to defend and maintain the true reformed proteſiant religin, 

and if it ſhould pleaſe God to bleſs his arms with ſucceſs, he 

« would maintain the juft privileges and / = of parliament, 

* and govern by the known laws of the land, for whoſe defence 

that army was only raiſed. And there could not be a more 

< ſeaſonable time to renew that proteſtation than noy, 

when God had vouchſafed him ſo many victories, which 

© would hinder him from falling under the ſcandalous im- 

de putatian, that his meſſages of peace proceeded from the 

„ weakneſs of his power, not love of his people. He de- 

„ clared therefore to all the world, in the preſence of God, 

© that he was ſo far from intending any alteration of the 
religion eſtabliſhed, in which he was born and bred, and 

„ would reſolutely die, or from the leaſt thought of invad- 

ing the liberty and property of the ſubject, or violating 

< the juſt privileges of parliament ; that the preſervation of 

© the eſtabliſhed religion, the laws, the liberties of the 

„ people, and the juſt privileges of parliament ſhould be 

c equally his care, as the maintenance of his own rights, 
Whether thoſe that were enemies to the eſtabliſhed eccle- 

6 ſiaſtical government, who perſecuted the learned, ortho- 

“ dox miniſters, and put into their places, ignorant, ſedi- 

6 tious, and ſchiſmatical preachers, who villified the book 

of Common-prayer, and profaned God's worſhip were 

like to advance religion: whether thoſe who, without 

< the leaſt ſhadow of law, impoſed exorbitant taxes upon 

© their fellow ſubjects, impriſoned, tormented, and mur- 

„ dered them, were like to preſerve the liberty and pro- 

* perty of the ſubject, and whether thaſe who had invaded 

<< the juſt rights of the crown, denied the king his negative 
6 voice, awed and terrified the members of both houſes, 
6 were like to vindicate the privileges of parliament, all 
© the world might judge.” In ſhort, after ſeveral invectives 
againſt the two houſes, he concluded with ſaying: bo- 
% ſoeuer have been miſled, by thoſe whoſe hearts * the begin. 
„ning have deſigned all this miſchief, and ſhall redeem their 
vc paſt crimes, by their preſent ſervice and loyalty, in the appre. 
te hending or oppoſing ſuch who ſhall continue to bear arms again 
70 us, and fhall uſe their utme/1 endeavours to reduce thoſe men 
cc to their due obedience, and to reflore the kingdom to its wonted 
te peace, ſhall have cauſe ta magnify our mercy, and 10 1 qe 
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10 the treſpaſſes committed againſt ſo juſt and gracious a ſove- ChñAR. I. 


« reign Þ. 


It is not difficult to perceive, that by this declaration, and — 


eſpecially by the latter part of it, the king's aim was to ex- 
cite and authorize an inſurrection in London againſt both 
houſes, and what happened preſently after puts it intirely 
out of doubt. This declaration was therefore a preparative 
for the execution of a plot, to compel the parliament to a 
ace. Undoubtedly, the king was really deſirous of a peace. 
But it muſt be always — — what peace it was he ſo 
earneſtly wiſhed. It was a peace that ſhould re- inveſt him 
with all his prerogatives, after which he promiſed to govern 
according to the known laws of the land. But in this pro- 
miſe lay the whole difficulty of the peace, the parliament 
pretending it could: not be relied on, and the king offering 
no other ſecurity than his word, tacitly ſuppoſing it to be a 
crime to doubt his ſincerity. | 2 


This declaration was no ſooner publiſhed than the king's The houſe 
friends began their uſual artifices in London. fg affected of lords pro- 
u 


an extraordinary terror, cauſed by the proſperous 


- 
cceſs'.of Ig... F 


the king's arms, and infinuated, that the conſequences peace to the 
ſhould be prevented by a peace. But as the examples of Cin. 
Tompkins and Challoner had effectually terrified the king's 11, p. 245. 


moſt devoted friends, not ane dared openly to expoſe him- 
ſelf to the ſame danger. It was therefore reſolved among 
them, that the houſe of lords ſhould firſt break the ice, and 
propoſe a peace to the commons, which ſhould be ſeconded 

by the king's friends in London. The upper-houſe con- 
liſted but of few peers, ſome of whom were either openly 
or privately for the king. Others were his enemies, and 
ſome were ready to follow the ſtream which way ſoever it 
carried them. Theſe were the men the king's party ſtrove 
to gain by various means, in order to be fuperior in the 


houſe of lords, ſome by promiſes, others by threats, and ſome 


* Adding, © We deſire all our gaod © aid, that ſo we being not wanting 
a ſubjects, who have eally withed us d to ourſelves, may with confidence - 
well, now God has done ſuch won- t expect the continuance of God's 
a derful things for us, vigorouſly to c favour, to reſtore us all to that bleſſed 
„ endeavour to put an end to all theſs 4 harmony of affection, which may 
„ miſeries, by bringing in men, mo- © eftablith a firm peace. : 
= ay, plate, horſes, or arms, to our g 
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CAR. I. very innocent thing. The managers of this contrivance 
1643. took care, not to propoſe a peace without terms, ſuch as the 
bing deſired. That alone had been ſufficient to make them 
loſe ſome of thoſe they had gained. They had only to en- 
gage the commons to enter into negotiation, after which, 
they hoped the ſuperiurity the king then had, ſupported 
with the endeavours of his party, would be capable to re- 
move in his favour the difficulties that might occur in the 
principal articles. This refolution being taken, the lords 
ſent and defired a conference with the commons, where they 
declared, that they had reſolved to ſend propoſitions of peace 
to the king, and hoped the commons would concur with 

them. "The. propoſitions were : | 
Propoſitions © - 1. That both armies might be preſently diſbanded, and 
for peace « his majeſty be intreated to return to his parliament, upon 


b b 3 b 
ede. 5 ſuch ſecurity as ſhould give him ſatisfaction. 


a conference 2. That religion might be ſettled with the advice of 
Þy PM" 5 ſynod of divines, in ſuch a manner as his majeſty, with 
iti, > © the conſent of both houſes of parliament, ſhould appoint. 
| 3. That the militia, both by ſea and land, might be 

&« ſettled by a bill; and the militia, forts, and ſhips of the 

„kingdom, put into ſuch hands as the king ſhould appoint, 
with the approbation of both houſes of parliament : and 

S his majeſty's revenue to be abſolutely and wholly reſtored 

< unto him; only deducting ſuch part as has been of ne- 

<« ceſlity expended for the maintenance of his children, and 

« and not otherwiſe. A 1 

4. That all the members of both houſes, who had been 
«expelled only for abſenting themſelves, or mere com- 

<< pliance with his majeſty, and no other matter of fact 

„ againſt them, might be reſtored to their places. | 

5. That all delinquents, from before the tenth day 

et of January 1641, ſhould be delivered up to the juſtice of 


<< parliament, and à general pardon for all others on both 


<« ſides. n G | 
6. And laſtly, that there might be an act of oblivion 
4 for all by- gone deeds, and acts of hoſtility.” 12 15 
Probably, thoſe who had cauſed theſe propoſitions to be 
paſſed in the houſe of peers, did not themſelves believe, 2 
peace could be made upon theſe foundations. The difficul- 
ties which occurred in the three firſt propoſitions, had been 
very often debated, both before and ſince the beginning of 
the war, without the poſſibility of coming to any concluſion. 
It was therefore unlikely, that the king, in his proſperity, 
would grant what he had denied when his affairs were not 

5 St. 7 A1 fs , | _ | . In 
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in ſo good a ſituation. But, as I ſaid, the intention of the CHAR. I. 
managers of this contrivance was only to procure a nego- 1643. 
tiation, perſuaded as they were, that by their intereſt and 
cabals, or by an inſurrection of the people, they ſhould 

cauſe theſe points to be decided in favour of the king. For 

that reaſon, the principal propoſition, namely, the third 
concerning the militia, which the parliament had always 

carefully explained, was expreſſed in a very general and 
ambiguous manner, in theſe terms, That the militia might be 

ſettled by a bill. {8 | 

The commons plainly ſaw what was the aim of the au- The com- 
thors of theſe propoſitions, and were terrified at it. The mons in a 
houſe was apprehenſive, that they were but too powerfully 23 
ſupported, otherwiſe, it was not likely they ſhould have propoſitions. 
taken ſuch a ſtep, at a time when a committee was already Clarendon, 
gone to deſire aſſiſtance of the Scots. Wherefore, after a T. N.. 46. 
long debate, it was refolved, by a majority of votes, that 
the propoſitions ſhould be ſent to the king. It is extremely 
probable, this reſolution was taken only to amuſe the king's 
friends, and to gain time, in order to break their meaſures 
the more eaſily. For the next day the lord- mayor of Lon- The petition 
don, attended with a crowd of people, came to the houſe of the city of 
of commons, of which he was a member, and delivered, nar ns 
from the common-council, a petition, wherein the houſe os. 
was intreated to perſiſt in their former reſolutions, and reject Ruſhworth, 
the propoſitions of the peers. The lord-mayor affirmed 82 35% 
alſo, that the people of London were ready to exert their T. II. p.247. 
utmoſt for the vigorous proſecution of the war. Where- The propo- 
upon, the houſe took courage again, and reverſed the reſo- — ‚ 
lution of the foregoing day. Thus, the king's friends were 
in their turn greatly embarraſſed, and under a neceſſity of 
taking new meaſures. The expedient they deviſed was to 
cauſe the women to riſe, in hopes that ſuch an inſurrection 
might breed a greater, and occaſion ſome revolution. 

Auguſt the gth, a petition for peace was preſented to the The wo- 
commons by two or three thouſand women, with white filk Me? * ur 
ribbons in their hats. The conditions propoſed by them Ruſhworth, 
were exactly the ſame as the king had always offered. A V. p. 357- 
general anſwer being ſent to them, they were not ſatisfied, -e 
and their number by noon increaſing; to five thouſand, they IS 
came to the door of the houſe, crying, “Peace, peace; give 
* us thoſe traitors that are againſt peace, that we may tear them 
Leto pieces; give us that dog Pym.” Part of the trained- 
bands (that uſually ſtood centinel there) firing upon them 
With powder only, to fright them away, they laughed at it, 
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CAR. I. and finding a heap of brickbatts in the yard, threw them x 
1643. the centinels, and drove them away, At laſt, ſome troops 
u vere forced to be ſent for, who, after uſing fair means in 
vain, drew their ſwords, and cut them over their hands and 
faces. A ballad-finger was killed upon the i and an- 
other woman loſt her noſe, whereof it was ſaid ſhe after. 
id. wards died, At length, they were diſperſed. The lord 
Clarendon, (who ſays many were killed and wounded,) 
affirms, they were the wives of ſubſtantial citizens; which 
is hardly credible “. Thus ended the grand project of 
forcing the parliament to a peace, a project wherein means 
was found to ingage ſeveral lords and many commoners 
under colour that a peace was neceſſary to the ſtate. No- 
thing could be truer, but care was taken mot to diſcover to 
them, that on pretence of labouring for the public, the 

| king's advantage alone was really ſought. 
Charafter of The earl of Eſſex was one of thoſe who were moſt defi. 
A * * rous of peace, but not in the ſame manner as the king's 
friends. Theſe were for a peace, and uſed their utmoſt 
endeavours to procure it; but it was ſuch a peace as the 
king offered, that is, a peace founded only upon his word, 
The earl of Eſſex did not think it impracticable, in con- 
cluding a peace, to find neceſſary ſecurities for the nation's 
liberties : as appears in his letter of the 9th of July to the 
ſpeaker, wherein, after the deſcription of Chaldgrave- field, 
His letter to he ſays, „If it were thought fit to ſend to his majeſty to 
| * <« have peace, with the ſettling of religion, the laws and 
= LY 5 liberties.of the ſubject, and to bring unto juſt trial thoſe 
V. p. 291. 6 chief delinquents that have brought all this miſchief to 
both kingdoms : and (as my lord of Briſtol ſpake once 
« in parliament) how we may be ſecured to have theſe 
ce things performed hereafter; or elſe, if his majeſty ſhall 
4 pleaſe to abſent himſelf, there may be a day ſet down to 
give a period to all theſe — diſtractions by a battle, 
« which, when and where they ſhall chuſe, that may be 
« thought any way indifferent, I ſhall be ready to perform 
« that duty I owe you; and the propoſitions to be agreed 
* upon between his majeſty and the parliament, may be 
4c ſent to ſuch an indifferent place, that both armies may be 
 « drawn near the one to the other; that if peace be not 
& concluded, it may be ended by the ſword.” h 


i Ruſhworth fays, ſhe was ſhot by rally of the meaner fort, It is a little 
the centinels, who, upon the brick- ſtrange, Whitelock ſhould ſay nothing 


bats flying about their ears, were for- . of this tumult, who is ſo particular 1 
eed to fire ball. Tam. V. p. 358. every thing relating to of 
* Ruſhworth ſays, they were gene - commons, 
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It is evident, this is not the language of a man propoſing CHAR. I. 
peace to gratify the king, and ſolely with intent to procure 1643. 


a negotiation from which the king might reap ſome advan- 


tage; but of one that heartily wiſhed for ſuch a peace, as 


might put a happy period to the diſtractions of the king- 
dom; or if that could not be by means of a peace, to end 
them at leaſt by a battle. He was, doubtleſs, of opinion, 
that the nation would run leſs hazard by venturing a deciſion 
by arms, than by the continuance of the war. Nothing 
better demonſtrates the uprightneſs of his intentions. But 
there were few in thoſe days of the ſame diſpoſition. The 
king paſſionately wiſhed for peace; but it was on condition 
he ſhould be no lofer by it, that he ſhould be reſtored to all 
his rights, and his word relied on for the future. As to 
religion, all he would yield was, that the preſbyterians 
ſhould not be compelled by penal laws to conform to the 
church of England. Hitherto he had advanced nothing that 
might make them hope for a public toleration of their reli- 
gion. The parliament for their part wiſhed likewiſe for 
peace, provided by the peace the king was reſtrained from 
returning to his former courfes, that is, was ſo humbled 


that he ſhould be able to do nothing without the conſent of 


both houſes, and enjoy only the empry name of a king, 
with the external badges of royalty. As to religion, there 
were very many, as well members as others, who preferred 
the continuation of the war, let what would be the event, 
to ſeeing the biſhops reſtored to their power. This muſt 
be always remembered, when either of the two parties is 
heard to ſpeak of peace. The like diſpoſition to the earl of 
Eſſex was doubtleſs the ealfe that ſome were dazzled with 
the bare ſound of peace, and the limitations inſerted in the 
propoſitions to be ſent to the king at the time of the late 


plot. But it may be affirmed, that the chief authors of the 


artiice were far from having the nation's welfare in view, 
and thought only of ſerving the king. I don't queſtion, 
dut ſome others were perſuaded to confent to the propoſitions 
by reaſon of the end propoſed by the prefbyterian party and 
now publicly known, as they perceived, that the advan- 
tages the parliament might gain upon the king in the con- 
tinuation of the war, would only ſerve ts ruin the church 
of England with the greater eaſe. 


The earl of Eſſex's integrity made him experience what The king 
ulually happens to honeſt men in civil diſſenſions, where the ics in vain 


to gain the 


moderate paſs for indifferent, and coldly affected to their ff ef zee, 


party, The king, who was informed of this lord's modera- 


tion, 
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CHAR. I. tion, imagined, he deſired a peace only becauſe he was gif. 
1643. pleaſed with the parliament, and convinced of the injuſtice 
—— of the cauſe he had eſpouſed. In this belief, he unſucceſs- 
3 ys uſed all means to gain him. On the other, hand, the 
+.” moſt violent of his party grew jealous of the earl of Eſſex, 
Clarendon, perceiving he was no proper in ſtrument for their deſigns, 
T.Il-p.333. Wherefore they no longer confided in him, or at leaf 
which ren- ,. . . : | | W a 
ders him feigned not to truſt him, in order to have, by his removal, 
ſuſpected to another general, more compliant and manageable. The 
i=. pn caſt their eyes on Edward Montague earl of Mancheſter, 
The earl of known formerly by the name of the lord Kimbolton, and 
Mancheſter began with advancing him to the command of the forces 
polyp of the. eaſtern aſſociated counties; to which - Lincolnſhire 
affociated Was lately added, to go and oppoſe the earl of Newcaſtle; 
counties. and an ordinance: was paſſed, to raiſe new levies by preſſing, 
1. P. 248. to reinforce that army. . Een 2 on . 
The earl of If the earl of Eſſex had joined with the parliament only 
Eller is out of paſſion, humour, or intereſt, the mortifications he 
pleaſed. met with, would have been apt to make him turt to the 
king, to be revenged of the two houſes. But that was not 
his character. Though he had complained ſeveral times of 
the diſregard ſhown him, in leaving his army without re- 
cruits and cloaths, and though ſeveral lords of the king's 
party took this occaſion, to try to perſuade him to change 
ſides, he ever remained firm to his principles. How ſtrong 
ſoever their ſolicitations might be, he never gave the leaſt 
reaſon to believe, he was capable of betraying the parlia- 
ment, who had truſted him with the command of their 
forces. Both houſes being informed of the inſtances. made 
to their general, aſſured him of their eſteem and acknow- 
ledgment for his great ſervices, and promiſed to recruit and 
_ cloath his army, before thoſe of Sir William Waller, and 
the earl of Mancheſter, which was accordingly done. This 
ſatisfaction was more than ſufficient, to make him forget all 
Clarendon, the. occaſions of complaint before given. him. - A famous 
7.11.p.249: hiſtorian has been pleaſed to aſcribe the earl of Eſſex's con- 
ſtant attachment to the parliament, to his not having ſted- 
dineſs enough to engage in ſo hazardous an enterprize, as 
that of forcing the parliament to a peace. I am perſuaded, 
this was owing to the king's, and all his party's prepoſſeſſion 
that there was not a ſingle man for the parliament, that was 
ſatisfied of the juſtice of his cauſe. This prejudice was ne- 
ver relinquiſhed, _ | i "ak | 
What the The project of thoſe who had undertaken to gain the earl 
Rn of Eſſex, was, that as ſoon as he ſhould give the word, the 
friends was | | Jords 
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tords and commoners who were in the ſecret, ſhould retire CHAR. I. 


to the army, and under the ſecurity thereof, proteſt againſt 
the violence that was offered, the Breach of their privileges, 
dy the common- council's taking notice of their debates and 


1643. 
——— 


over-ruling their concluſions, by hindering the ſending of 


their propoſitions to the king. They did not doubt, but by 
their example great numbers would take the ſame courſe, 
by which means they hoped to be ſtrong enough to con- 
ſtrain the parliament to make peace. And in caſe the par- 
liament ſhould remain obſti nate, their deſign was to enter 
upon a ſeparate treaty with the king, as men undeceived, 
who having been ſeduced by the parliament, were at length 
ſenſible of the injuſtice of their cauſe. They imagined, the 
whole kingdom would do the ſame, and the parliament be 
intirely forſaken; For the king and his party always fanſied, 
that among the parliament's adherents, not one was ſo, 
through perſuaſion, honour, and conſcience, but through 
ſeduction, fear, and ignorance. This cauſed them to take 
ſo many wrong ſteps, to compel the parliament to a peace 


by the people's means, ſteps that proved extremely prejudi- 


cial to the king. Tbat with regard to the earl of Eſſex, 


plot, fearing the earl of Eſſex might diſcover them, thought 
proper to avoid being called to an account, by retiring to 
the king. Of this number were the earl of Portland i, and 
the lord Conway, who had been impriſoned for W aller's 
affair, and afterwards releaſed, the lord Lovelace, who had 
only ftaid with the parliament by the king's leave, the earls 
of Clare, Bedford'®, and Holland. The earl of Northum- 
berland, diſſatisſied with his not having in the parliament 


the ſame credit as formerly, feigning an indiſpoſition, ob- 


tained the parliament's leave to retire for his health to his 
P 


was no leſs ſo than the reſt. The lords and commonersCiarendon, 
who were concerned in this ſtratagem, as well as in Waller's T. II. p. a4, 


250. 


houſe at Petworth in Suſſex. As this place was liable to be 


infeſted from ſome of the king's quarters, it was generally 


believed, he had aſſurances of not being moleſted. The 


flight of all theſe peers turned greatly to the king's diſad- 


vantage, as it deprived him of ſo many friends in the par- 


liament, who were always ready to ſerve him and were 


wont to direct his adherents in London. Moreover, by the 


abſence of theſe lords, the king's enemies were more at 
their eaſe, and found fewer obſtacles to their deſigns than 
2 | PRO | before. 
ſerom Weſton, ſon to the lord The names of theſe three earls, were, 
tealurer Weſton, who was created earl youn Holles, William Ruſſel, and 
ef Portland, 8 Car, I. Henry Rich. 
a Rapin, by miſtake, ſays Dortſet. | 
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before. For ſhortly after, the earl of Eſſex's army waz 


1643- enabled to relieve Gloceſter, and the parliament approved 


Diſgrace of 
Sir John 
— 


Id. p. 476. 


Rufhworth, 
V. P. 275. 


of the covenant made with Scotland, in which doubleſs they 


would have been oppoſed by thoſe that were lately with- 
drawn. I muſt now proceed to other matters. _ 

I juſt mentioned, that Sir John Hotham; governor of 
Hull, was apprehended by order of parliament: it is now 
time to ſpeak of the cauſe of his diſgrace. The king had 
been ſo incenſed with him, that there was little probability 
of his ever pardoning the indignity he had received from 
him, or of Hotham's delivering himſelf into his hands. And 
yet, the deſire of becoming maſter of Hull in the one, and 
the thirſt of revenge in the other, made them forget all that 
was paſt. Hotham, as he could not bear that, after the 
ſervice he had done the parliament in keeping Hull for them 
without dreading to expoſe himſelf to the king's indignation, 
the lord Fairfax ſhould be made commander in chief of all 
the forces in the north, an honour, which doubtleſs he 
thought himſelf more worthy of, reſolved to be revenged 
for this pretended injuſtice by delivering the place to the 
king . The preciſe time of his applying himſelf to the 


earl of Newcaſtle is not known; but it is certain, he writ 


Ruſhworth, 
V. p. 275. 


June. 


June 24. 


1d. p. 274. 


ſeveral letters to him, which were eommunicated to the 
queen whilſt ſhe was in the north. He had drawn his ſon, 
captain Hotham, into the plot, and it was agreed between 
them, to deliver Hull to the queen, when on her march 
with her troops to the king. Mean while, young Hotham 
having given ſome occaſion to ſuſpect him, was ſeized by 
Sir John Meldrum, and ſent priſoner to Nothingham- caſtle. 
Hotham found means to eſcape, and. going to Lincoln, 
writ from thence to the parliament, complaining of the in- 
jury done him, and affirming he was ready to anſwer 
whatever ſhould be laid to his charge: But as the queen 
was now upon. her match, and it was time to execute the 
deſign, he returned to Hull, to contrive the means with his 
father. The queen thought herſelf ſo ſecure of being 
Hull very ſoon in her power, that ſhe ſaid in her letter o 
the 27th of June to the king, She ſtayed at Newark but for 
« one thing, to have Hull and Lincoln, for which ſhe hoped 
© he would pardon two days ſtop.” At the ſame time 
that the order was ſent to ſeize young Hotham, the mayo! 
of Hull was told to have an eye upon the father, examine 
his conduct, and take care to preſerve the town, The ſons 

| e return 


n Whitelock obſerves, that Hotham was as high and moroſe, as Fairfax wa 
meek and courteous, p. 70, 
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teturn to Hull after his eſcape from Nottingham, the ſuſ- CHAR. I. 
icions he already lay under, and the notice received from 1643. 
| Mr. Moyer, captain of a man of war then in the road, that 
Hull was going, that night or the next, to be delivered to 
the king, made Sir Matthew Boynton the mayor, though 
brother-in-law to the governor, reſolve to prevent it. That June 28. 
very night, whilſt the Hothams were in bed, all the townſ= 
men, officers, and ſoldiers of known affection to the par- 
lament, were aſſembled without noiſe, and all the ports of 
the town ſeized, without one drop of blood, or ſo much as 
a muſket diſcharged. Mean while, I know not for what „ 
reaſon, they had neglected to ſecure the two Hothams , 
who found means to get out of the town: but at their com- 
ing to Beverley, they were both ſeized and brought to Ruſworth, 
London, where, after a long impriſonment, they were con- V. P. 744, 
demned and executed f. | ABEL as 
There were two things which did the king great injury, 
with regard to the. people, and from which he omitted no 
opportunity to juſtify himſelf, knowing how detrimental ſuch 
prejudices might be to him. The firſt was, that he coun- 
tenanced popery ; the ſecond, that he had excited the Iriſh 
rebellion, or at leaſt connived at it. Theſe two articles 
both houſes made no ſcruple to inſinuate, and even to main- 
tain openly in their papers. Not that they had poſitive 
proof of what they advanced ; but they drew from his actions 
and divers paſt events, inferences, to ſome of which, it muſt 
be owned, the king anſwered but weakly, or in generals, or, 
xccording to his cuſtom, by ambiguous expreſſions, capable 
of a double meaning. | 3. 6c.” 
As to the firſt charge, he took occaſion to make the fol- 
lowing proteſtation, juſt as he was going to receive the ſa- 
crament from the hands of archbiſhop Uſher. 


My Lord, | | | Es LW 
1 eſpy many reſolved proteſlants, who may declare to the Proteſtation 
world the reſolution I do now make. I have, to the utmoſt 3 
of my power, prepared my foul to become a worthy receiver ; religion at 
and may I ſo receive comfort by the bleſſed ſacrament, as I do — TY 
tend the eſtabliſhment of the true reformed proteſiant religion, 8 
« it flood in its beauty, in the happy days of queen Elizabeth, v. p. 346. 


o The fon was ſecured, but the fa- p The ſon was beheaded on Tower- 
ther, upon the frſt notice of what was hill, January 1, and the 1 fo 
coing, got out at Beverley gate, there nuary 2, 1644, both denying they 
- been no orders to ſtop him, ever intended to deliver up Hull, Id. 
Miworth, tom, 5, p. 276. v. 749. 5 
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CAR. I. without any connivance at popery. I bleſs Gad, that in the mid) 
164.3. of theſe public diflrattions, I have flill lib:rty to communicate; 
. may this ſacrament be my damnatien, if my heart ds not juin 
145 _ with my lips in this proteſtation. 155 
Remark on Charles I. was undoubtedly very zealous for the prote- 
1 ſtant religion, as profeſſed in the church of England. Bu 
N it is no leſs certain, he never ſcrupled to favour the papiſts, 
either out of complaiſance to the queen, or from a belief, 
that the ſtrict obſervance of the penal laws made again} 
them, was not neceſſary to the welfare of the proteſtant 
religion. It is therefore very difficult to explain what he 
meant by theſe words, without any connivance at popery, It 
cannot be thought that his intention was to ſwear he 
would never grant the papiſts any toleration, fince at this 
very time he was negotiating the Iriſh ceſſation, whereby 
toleration was granted to the catholics of Ireland; and it 
will hereafter appear, that, in treating of a peace with the 
rebels, he ſcrupled not to grant them that article. Much 
leſs ſtill may we venture to affirm, that by the word, coni- 
vance, he underitood all manner of condeſcenſion for the 
papiſts. This ſenſe would be repugnant to his principles 
and uſual practice. It ſeems therefore moſt reaſonable to 
think, that he made a diſtinction between popery and pa- 
piſts; and that when he promiſed to eſtabliſh religion in its 
beauty, his meaning was, that he would ſuffer no popiſh 
tenets to be mixt with the doctrines of the church of Eng- 
land. But if this was his meaning, it was not to the pur- 
poſe, ſince this was not properly the thing he was charged 
with. As he was very artful in chuſing expreſſions, to 
which it was difficult to give a fixed and determinate ſenſe, 
it is certain, his moſt ſolemn proteſtations produced not the 
intended effect. 

As to the ſecond charge, relating to the Iriſh rebellion, [ 
do not think I can give a clearer knowledge of the matter, 
than by inſerting the ſubſtance of a declaration publiſhed on 
this occaſion by both houſes, the 25th of July, 1643. The) 

____ ſhewed, ; Ns 

The decla= That in the ſecond year 6f his Majeſty's reign, a de- 
ration of << fign was formed in Ireland, to bring in a public toler- 
againſt the tion of the popiſh religion in that kingdom, and to ſuſ- 
king, con- pend all proceedings againſt papiſts, for a ſum of money 
—_ = <« to be paid to his majeſty. That the then biſhops of Irc- 
Ireland, © land made'a proteftation againſt it, ſetting forth, hon 
1d. p. 346, <* grievous a fin it was to conſent to ſuch a toleration, 

| © of what dangerous conſequence it might be. = - 

| | | '« houſe 
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« houſe of commons, in a remonſtrance made in the third CHA 
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« year of his majeſty's reign, informed, that even then the 1643. 


« popiſh religion was profeſſed in every part of that kingdom, 


« and that monaſteries and nunneries were then newly 
« erected, and repleniſhed with men and women of ſeveral 
« orders, beſeeching his majeſty, that ſome ſpeedy courſe 
« might be taken for redreſs therein ; yet in the beginning 
6 of the fourth year of his majeſty's reign, all this was 


granted and confirmed by his majeſty, in conſideration of 


« one handred and twenty thouſand pounds, to be levied in 


« three years upon the kingdom in general, as well upon 


« the proteſtants as upon the papiſts. 

« That _ potent and notorious papiſts had been 
« created peers by his majeſty. 

« That when, by direction of the lord chancellor Loftus, 
« and the earl of Corke, then lords juſtices, proceedings 
« were begun againſt the papiſts upon the ſtatute of 2 Eli- 
« zabeth, for not coming to church, and the judges in their 
« circuits gave that ſtatute in charge, and indictments were 
« framed thereupon, directions were ſent from England, to 
« ſuſpend and ſtay all proceedings upon that ſtatute, when 
« by taking the penalty impoſed by that ſtatute, being nine- 


« pence, for abſenting from church, ſundays and holidays, 


« the poor proteſtants there might have been eaſed of many 
« heavy payments and taxes, which were after impoſed upon 
« them. | 3 

« That the late carl of Strafford, being the king's lieute- 
« nant there, did by his great favorite Sir George Ratcliff, 
« one of his majeſty's privy-council of that kingdom, hold 
« correſpondency with the popiſh clergy, and particularly 
« with Paul Harris, a known prieſt, who had both public 
and private acceſs to Sir George Ratcliff at all times, as 
well by night as by day. «i no | 

“That in March 1639, the earl of Strafford carried with 
* him into Ireland, Sir Toby Matthews, a notorious, per- 
© nicious, Engliſh jeſuited prieſt (baniſhed at the _— 


* of this parliament, upon the importunity of both houſes) 
* lodged this prieſt over-againſt the caſtle of Dublin, the 


* houſe where the earl did himſelf reſide, and from whence 
* this prieſt daily rode to the public maſs-houſes in Dublin, 
and negotiated the engaging of the papiſts of Ireland in 
* the war againſt Scotland. | | Ke 
When the late lord chancellor Loftus and the earl of 


„Corke were lords-juſtices, they endeavoured to ſuppreſs 


* the maſs- houſes in Dublin, and to convert them to pious 
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CAR. I.“ uſes; one, which was in the ſtreet called the Back-lane, 
3. „ they diſpoſed of to the univerſity of Dublin, who placed 
2 << rector and ſcholars in it, and maintained a weekly lec- 


< ture there: but after the earl of Strafford came to the gg. 
« yernment, the lecture was put down, the ſcholars dif. 
& placed, and the houſe became a mafs-houle, as formerly 
& it had been. | 
c That divers monaſteries and nunneries were newt 
cc erected, immediately before the rebellion broke forth in 
« divers parts of that kingdom: That at the Naas, where 
cc the earl of Strafford had his chief ſeat and reſort, con- 
cc yents of friars, namely, Auguſtines, Franciſcans, Domi- 
ec nicans, were not only permitted, but alſo an houſe built 
there by the ſaid earl, for another purpoſe (as he pre- 
«© tended) ſoon after the building was converted to a friery, 
* by the connivance of the ſaid earl. | 
« That the popiſh Iriſh army was kept on foot there 
* for a long time after the beginning of this parliament; 
* to the great furtherance of this rebellion, by teaching 
<< thofe barbarous villains, the knowledge of arms, under the 
e“ notion of fighting againſt Scotland, but now made nſe of 
<« to. extirpate both Engliſh and Scots from the kingdom of 
* Ireland. $4 | 
And that lead might not be wanting to the compleating 
te of this intended rebellion, the ſilver mines of that king- 
« dom, which afforded great ſtore of lead, and therefore ft 
only to be in the hands of proteſtants of known integrity, 
<< were farmed out by his majefty to moſt pernicious papiſts, 
< namely, Sir George Hamilton, Sir Baſil Brook, and the 
<< like 3 and upon the diſcovery of the plot for the ſurprizing 
s of the city and caſtle of Dublin, divers barrels of muſket 
<« bullets were found (upon ſearch) in the houſe of the faid 
Sir George Hamilton in Dublin. 
„ That the earl of Strafford had, by a violent endeavour, 
<« entitled his majefty by office to the whole counties of 
« Roſcommon, Mayo, Slego, Galloway, and Clare, and 
«© to a great part of the counties of Limerick and Tippe- 
„ rary 3 by which means a door was opened, not only to 
c increaſe his majeſty's revenue, but therewith to ſettle a 
e plantation of proteſtants ; and yet when the lords-juſtices 
6 and council of Ireland did by their letters exceeding) 
e jmportune his majeſty that he would not part with thoſe 
counties, and that the plantation of Engliſh proteſtants 
«© might proceed as was formerly intended; his majelty, 
„ notwithſtanding, did, in the queen's preſence, by : ; 
. | 66 ge 
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« deſtine agreement, give away, at a papiſt s requeſt, thoſe Can, I. 


« five whole counties, for a rent of 2000/. or thereabouts. 


« That archdeacon Maxwell teſtifies in his examinations wy 


taken in Ireland, that he heard Tirligh Oge O Neale, 
« hrother to Sir Phelim O Neale, the arch-rebel of. Ulſter, 
« confeſs, that the rebellion was communicated. by the po- 
« piſh Iriſh committee to the papiſts in England, who pro- 
« miſed their affiſtance. And Mac Mahoun, who was to 
00 join with the lord Mac Guire, for the ſurpriſing the ca- 
« fe of Dublin, being taken and examined; at the rack 
« confeſſed, that the original of that rebellion was brought 
« to them out of England, by the Iriſh committee employed 
« to. his majeſty for redreſs of grievan ces. 

That the earl of Caſtlehaven, a peer of England, and 
« a notorious rebel in Ireland, Mr. Porter who declared 
« himſelf a papiſt in Ireland, Sir Baſil Brooke, the popiſh 
« treaſurer for the monies raiſed; by the queen's ſolicitation 
« for the war againſt the Scots; Mr. Andrew Brown a 
lawyer of Lincoln's-inn, heretofore expelled thence for 
„being a known papiſt, with divers other dangerous Eng- 
« liſh papiſts went out of England into Ireland, the ſum- 
« mer before the rebellion broke forth, and were very ac- 
« tive there. TRANS = 2 

% That the rebels in all parts of Ireland profeſſed, that 
« the cauſe of their riſing was to preſerve his majeſty and 
the queen, from being oppreſſed by the puritan parlia- 
„ment, and that it was by their conſent, for they had 
6 . warrant in black and white for what they did. 
They called the Engliſh army, parliament-rogues, and 
* traitors to the queen; and told them at the beginning of 
the rebellion, that e're long they ſhould ſee England as 
much in bleod as Ireland then was: That they had their 
« party in England and Scotland, which ſhould keep both 
„ kingdoms ſo buſy at home, that they ſhould not fend => 
* aid againſt them, with a multitude. of ſuch-like expreſ- 
« ſions from the Iriſh of the beſt quality; as may appear 
« by the examinations of colonel Audley Mervin, William 
* dteuart, Eſq; Henry Steuart, Gent, herewith. printed, 
* and by divers other proofs. i eh 8 

« In the ſame month of October, wherein the rebellion 
of Ireland brake forth, the lord Dillon of Coſtelough 
* (now in arms againſt the parliament and kingdom of 
„England) went out of Scotland from his majeſty into 
Ireland, bringing his majeſty's letters, obtained by me- 
diation of the queen, to be | preſently ſworn a privy- 
0 EY coun- 
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Cx. I.“ counſellor of Ireland; who when he had taken the oath 


of a privy-counſellor, preſents to the lords-juſtices and 
council, from many of the inhabitants of the county of 
« Longford, a letter in the nature of a remonſtrance, full 
« of unreaſonable demands: as namely, to have freedom 
of religion, a repeal of all laws made to the contrary, 
„ and the like. 2 S nnn 
„In December after the rebellion, the ſame lord Dillon, 
together with his brother-in law, the now lord Taaffe, 
* a notorious papiſt, repaired into England, bringing with 
them ſeveral papers and inſtructions from many lords and 
« gentlemen of the Pale, all now in rebellion, to negotiate 
&« for them to his majeſty; and as they ſolicit with his 
4 majeſty here on the behalf of the rebels, ſo do they ſo- 
« licit the rebels from hence in the name of his majeſty, 
to perſiſt in their rebellion, as appears by the teſtimony 
„ of Mr. Jephſon, a member of the houſe of commons, 
lately delivered at a conference before both houſes in 
«6: theſe-words, ves. | 
At my late being at Oxford, finding my lord Dillm and 
the lord Taaffe in favour at court, I acquainted the lord Faull- 
land, his majeſly's ſecretary, that there ' were two lords abuut 
the king, who, to his majeſly's great diſhonour, and the great 
diſcouragement of his good ſubjefts, did mate uſe' of his niaje- 
fly's name to encourage the rebels: to make this appear, I in- 
formed, that I had ſeen two letters ſent by the lord Dillon ani 
the lord Taaffe to the lord of Muſterte, the chief man in rebellin 
in Munſter, and one 7 the Iriſh committee ſent into England, 
intimating, that though it did not land with the 'conveniency if 
his majeſty affairs to give him public countenance, yet that 
his majeſty was well pleaſed with what be did, and would in 
time give him thanks for it; (or near to that ＋ Ke ) That 
theſe letters were ſeen by the lord Inchiquine, the chief com- 
mander of the Engliſh forces in Munſ/ler, and by his ſecretary, 
who had kept copies of them; and that I was'ready to juſtify a 
much. Whereupon the lord Faulkland was pleaſed to ſay, that 
they deſerved to be hanged. But though I flayed there at On- 
ford abeut a week after this diſcovery made, I never was called 
to any farther account, nor any prejudice done' to theſe two lords, 
tut they had the ſame'freedom in court as before, for ought 1 
could obſerve or hear to the contrary.” | FEM! 
That ſince this diſcovery made to the lord Faulkland, 
ce the ſame lord Taaffe, one Roche, and William Brent 4 
4 lawyer, active papiſts, with letters from his majeſty, 
« ent from Oxford to Dublin: and upon Thurſday -f 
[4/01'% £9 2 „ jor 
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« fore. Whitſuntide 1643, in the evening, taking with them CHAR. I. 
« one colonel Barry, a profeſt papiſt, and pretending for 1643. 
% Connaught, flipt away to Kilkenny, where the Pet — 
« day following was a general aſſembly of all the chief 

« rebels. When they had done their errand, Barry was 

« left lieger at Kilkenny among the rebels; the lord 

« Taaffe returned to Dublin; and upon Friday the gth of 

« Tune 1643, the lord Taatte, with divers of the privy- 

« council of Ireland, that favoured the rebels, met at the 

« marquis of Ormond's houſe, where the propoſitions which 
the lord Taaffe brought from the rebels were debated. 

« The, lord Taaffe is ſince gone into Connaught, Brent is 

« come, back to Oxford to give an account of this employ- 

« ment, | | | Sh 


&« By this every man may conſtrue, , what was meant by 
« his majeſty's not conſenting that the parliament ſhould 
« ſend a committee into Ireland the laſt year, to endeavour 
« the carrying on the war againſt the rebels, upon pre- 
« tence that the earl of Leiceſter was preſently to go over 
« thither, who is yet remaining at Oxford. That when 
« that. committee had prevailed with the lords · juſtices and 
« council, and with many of the prime commanders, and 
« other officers: of the army in Leinſter, to ſubſcribe by 
«* way of, adventure for land in Ireland, to be ſettled by a 
« new. bill, very conſiderable ſums which were to be de- 
« ducted out of their reſpective entertainments; then to 
« render this endeavour fuitleſs, one captain Yarner did 
« confidently affirm, that thoſe which had or ſhould ſub- 
„ ſcribe, were enemies to the king, a thing fo incredible, 
e that few, could believe it, till the ſame man went to Ox- 
ford; and, upon his return to Dublin, aſſured the lord 
* marquis of Ormond and the officers, that he had diſ- 
* courſed with his majeſty about this way of ſubſcription, 
and that his majeſty did not approve of the ſame : where- 
upon thoſe who had ſubſcribed did withdraw their hands, 
* and the reſt were wholly diſcouraged. | 
„ That, about this time, a commiſſion was ſent over to 
meet with the rebels, and to hear what they could ſay, 
or propound for themſ{.clves ; which commiſſian was di- 
e rected to the lord marquis of Ormond, and to ſome 
* other commiſſioners ; among whom Thomas Bourk, that 
had an hand in contriving this rebellion, was one, and 
* who brought the ſaid commiſſion into Ireland, and confi- 
** dently deliver the ſame at the council-table, to the 
P 4 | © amaze 
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Cx. I.“ amazement of all the council then preſent, that were not 


c acquainted with the plot. 


nn phat the lords and commons, to whoſe direction the 


„ war was committed, thought it expedient to ſend into 
Ireland a committee for that purpoſe, conſiſting of mem. 
e bers of the houſe of commons, but authorized from both 
* houſes; who carried with them above twenty thouſand 
pounds in ready money, beſides great ſtore of powder, 
'<© match, and other ammunition : but when thoſe who 
« favoured the rebels, ſaw, that during the abode of the 
© committee there, parties were continually ſent forth to 
c deſtroy the enemy; and that the committee engaged 
« their own particular credits, to take up monies for the 
c relief and ſetting forth of the army; a letter was ſent 
from his majeſty, and brought over by the marquis of 
„ Otmond's own ſecretary, wherein his majeſty did require, 
:< the'lords-juſtices' and council, not to admit the commit- 
tee any more at their:debates.” And it is obſervable, that 
this letter was only ſigned with his majeſty's hand, with- 
out any ſectetary's hand to avow the ſame; ' 
„The commons cannot conceive what is meant, that 
< the juſtices and council are ſtraitly charged in that letter, 
< upon their allegiance, not to ſuffer the committee to 
<< ſow ſedition among his _— good ſubjects ; unleſs to 
« {tir up and excite the Engliſh ſoldiers in the pay of the 
„ parliament, to proceed vigorouſly againſt the Iriſh rebels, 
be conſtrued as the ſowing of ſedition among his majeſty's 
4 god fübjedts. OS e 
That, according to the teſtimony of Sir William Bre- 
<< reton, knight of the ſhire for the county of Cheſter, 
there landed, in June 1643, many Iriſh rebels in Werral 
in Cheſhire, ſome whereof acknowledged, that they had 
«© waſhed their hands in the blood of ſeveral Engliſh and 
Scotch in Ireland, and now hoped to waſh their hands 
in the blood of Engliſhmen in England: the count 
<< where theſe rebels firſt arrived, did all rife with their be 
« weapons, and apprehended ſeveral of them; but they 
ere reſcued out of their hands by a troop of horſe, 
which came from the commiſſioners of array, who allo 
„ ſeized about twenty-eight of the honeſt countrymen pri- 
„ ſoners. | | 
„And that the councils now predominant at Oxford, 
“ and the ſupreme council of rebels at Kilkenny, are con- 
4e curring and aiding one another, as well by ſea as by 
i land, is apparent by that which follows: the 1 5 
6 j1oner 
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« ſioners authoriſed to command the king's forces in the CAR. I. 
« weſt, by an authority derived unto them under the great 1643. 
« ſeal of England, do grant commiſſions or letters of mart, ky 


« for the apprehending and taking, for his majeſty's ſervice, 
« all ſhips and veſſels belonging to the cities and towns 
« that have declared for the parliament 3” and on the other 
« ſide, the rebels of Ireland grant the like commiſſions. 
« And as the ſhips in his majeſty's ſervice do gratify the re- 
« hels of Ireland, in ſeizing the ſhips that bring proviſion 
« for the relief of the Engliſh army in Ireland; ſo the re- 
dels of Ireland do in like manner gratify his majeſty, by 
« commanding the ſhips ſet forth by them to examine all 
« Engliſh ſhips at ſea, whether they be for the king or par- 
« liament; and if they be for the king, to let them go; but 
« if for the parliament, to take and pillage them. All 
« which is proved by depoſitions herewith annexed. 
„„The earl of Antrim, a notorious rebel, was taken by 
the Scots army in Ulſter, and impriſoned there, upon ſu- 
« ſpicion of high-treaſon : to avoid his trial, he broke pri- 
« ſon, and fled into the north parts of England, and hath 
been with the queen at Vork a long time; from whence 
«© he was ſent to the rebels of Ulſter, with ſecret inſtruc- 
« tions, and had ammunition - aſſigned him by the queen's 
« directions : and what care was taken of his-ammunition 
« appears by a letter here - annexed, dated at York the 8th 
« of May 1643, written by ſerjeant-major Roſſe, at the 
« deſire of Mr. Jermin. nan 
„ dSince this care taken of the ammunition: of the earl of 
« Antrim, the earl of Antrim is taken the ſecond time by 
« general major Monroe, as he was returning from the 
queen, to the rebels of Ulſter, with divers letters, in- 
« ſtructions, and papers: and by the confem̃ion and depo- 
« ſition of the earl of Antrim's own ſervant, who was taken 
with his maſter, and ſince condemned and executed, it 
* 1s evident, that there was, and doubtleſs yet is, a deſign 
* on foot to reconcile the Engliſn and Iriſh in Ireland; 
* and that by their joint power having expelled the Scots, 
the Iriſh forces there might be ſent againſt the parliament 
of England. The earl of Antrim, the lord of Aboyn, 
* and the earl of Niddiſdale, were three principal agents 
* employed in this plot. This clearly appears, in that the 
lord of Aboyn, in a letter taken in the earl of Antrim's 
< pockets, writes in theſe words: „ 


My 
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Cu. I. My Lord, 2270 


Din certainly informed by Niddiſdale's ſervant, That the, 


1 2 
2 ia neu or der ſiuce we parted, for ſtopping of the anmuni. 


tion, I have taken, vecaſtan to intreat your lordſbip by this bearer, 
that I may knaw the particulars of it. I muſt confeſs it fur- 
prixeth me, that any diſtance ſhould alter ſo ſeaſonable a concly- 
fon : and certainly, I ſhall never deſerve to be made the inſty. 
ment of Er {atv the hopes of thoſe parts, which ſhould hay, 
been enabled by this ſupply : I am perſuaded there is ſcarce another 


mean. to mate our fidelity uſeleſs for her majeſty's ſervice. 


„And that it might appear to the rebels of Ireland, that 
< the earl of Antrim was accounted his majeſty's good ſub- 
jet, and had his majeſty's approbation for what he was 
to act there, he was furniſhed with a paſs from the earl of 
« Newcaſtle, i E ie 2112 h 
The paſs is here inſerted at length in the declaration. 75 
Teſt of :the article tends to ſhew by the earl of Antrim's confeſſun, 
and that of Stuart, one of his ſervants, that the earl was en- 
Hlayed by the queen to make peace with the rebels. | 
The houſe of commons, among a numerous company 
<< of proofs of this kind, concluded with the teſtimony of 
John Dod, late miniſter at Annegiliffe in the county of 


„ Cavan, who was examined at the bar of the houſe of 


„ commons, and teſtiſietg, Jes | | 
Hat after he had ſuffered many miſeries in this rebellun of 


lion; as the daſbing , ſmall infants in pieces, the ripping up of 
women with: child, and the ike, among wham was one Thomas 
Brady, who, at Turbet in Ireland, within ſeven miles where 


the ſaid Dod lived; as thirty-ſix old men, women, and children, 


not able to; flee, were paſſing over -a bridge, cauſed them all to 
be thrown into the water, where they were all drowned ; that 


this Brady is now at Oxford in great favour, and ſerjeant-majm 


to colonel Percy's' regiment : that he ſaw there three Franciſcan 
friers, namely; nd three jeſuits, namely; 


were all very curngſ for the cauſe, and daily encouraging lie 
ſoldiers to fight againſt the round-heads, and for that purpuſ 
have liſted themſelves in the lord Dillon's troop, and are call 
cornets : that there are daily and public meetings at maſs, in 
almoſi every flreet there; and verily believes in his conſcience, thi 


for one ſermon preached, there are four maſſes ſaid now . 
* wa 
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furd - that he ſaw Sir John Dungan there, u man accuſed of Enxk. I. 


1643. 
England, who' hath a commiſſion fer 4 troop of horſe * the lord & 3. ; 


high-treaſon in Ireland, for being in rebellion, and fled into 
Barnewdll of 'T rimbleſtown, and his fon, who hath a commiſſion 


for a troop of horſe, and is now gone into Wales to raiſe them : 


a ſon of the lord 'Newter field, why hath gotten a commiſſion like- 
wiſe: that, as near as' he can poſſibly compute, there was then 
at Oxford above three thouſand rebels ; and that moſt of the 
ting's life guard are Iriſh,” uy LIONS: eee 

The two houſes concluded in the following manner: 
« Upon the whole matter, no man can think, that this re- 
« bellion in Ireland, ſo barbarous and bloody, that one hun- 
« dred and fifty-four thouſand proteſtants, men, women, 
« and children, Engliſh and Scotch, were maſſacred in that 
« kingdom, between the 23d of October, when the rebel- 
« lion broke forth, and the Iſt of March following, by the 
« computation of the prieſts themſelves that were preſent, 
« and were directed by ſome chief rebels of Ireland to take 
« this computation, leſt they ſhould be reported to be more 
« bloody than in truth there was cauſe : no man can be- 
« lieve, that this horrid and unparalleled rebellion ſhould 
« be the undertaking of the rebels alone, being ſet on foot 
« when a- parliament was fitting in England, that could 
« not diſſolve without its own conſent, when all nations 
« profeſſing the Romiſh religion, were at peace with Eng- 
« land, and ſo engaged at home, that the rebels, in rea- 
« ſon, could not expect any conſiderable aſſiſtance from 
« them, nor could think themſelves able to encounter Eng- 
« land or Scotland either, much leſs both together: ſo 
that to imagine the nobility, gentry, and in a manner the 
© whole kingdom of Ireland; ſhould thus deſperately en- 
gage their lives and eſtates in fo raſh an enterpriſe, with- 
out being - encouraged, incited, nay, commanded from 
„England, with aſſurance both of connivance and aſſiſtance 
too, were to deny them to be reaſonable creatures. 

And therefore the houſe of commons, abundantly ſa- 
« tisfied in their own conſciences and judgments of the 
* truth thereof, cannot but declare to the world, that by 
all theſe concurring circumſtances, and convincing proofs, 
they are perſuaded, that this unheard of, and monſtrous 
< rebellion of Ireland, was projected, incited, and affifted 
* by thoſe councils now only prevalent with his majeſty: 
* that the queen, with her Romiſh - prieſts, the papiſts of 
* all his majeſty's three kingdoms, have been principal ac- 
* tors and ſticklers herein? that, now theſe bloody ** | 

| have 
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ay = | 1 
CHAR, I. ““ have in a manner rooted out the proteſtant religion in 


1643. 
ä into England. to do the like: that no earthly power i 
66 likely, in human reaſon, to withſtand this damnable 


& Ireland, there is a deſign to pardon them, and bring them 


<< plot, but the power of the parliament in England, which 
<« is now declared. by a late proclamation, to be no free par- 
< liament, to be null, and of none effect; and all poſlible 
„ endeavour uſed, by ſtrength and ſtratagem, to deſtroy the 
<« ſame. So that the houſe of commons do conceive it im- 
<< poſſible, that ſo many of thoſe which would be thought 
<< the honeſt and moderate | Engliſh proteſtants, ſhould any 
longer be. blinded and led on, to join with German, 
55 French, Walloon, Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh papiſts; 
* and thereby to ſurrender up at once the Proteſtant reli- 
„gion, the parliament, liberties, and laws of England, 
into the hands of papiſts and ſtrangers; that ſo this re- 
*© nowned kingdom may be no more a nation.“ 

As the charge againſt the king of exciting the Iriſh re- 
bellion, or at leaſt of conniving at it, made a great noiſe in 
thoſe days, and as all the hiſtories are full of it, I thought 
it neceſſary to ſhow the grounds or pretences of it, by giv- 
ing the ſubſtance of this declaration. For it is not likely, 
the parliament ſhould have omitted any thing capable of 
proving their aſſertion, though it be true, that the king 
afterwards took certain ſteps which could have very much 
ſwelled this manifeſto. I ſhould be glad, according to my 
uſual method, to give here the king's particular anſwer to 


theſe articles. But I have not been able to find any, or fo 


much as to know, whether he ever returned an anſwer. In- 
deed he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to clear himſelf from 
the accuſation; but it was only by generals and proteſta- 


tions, without replying. to any particular article, no not 


even in his Eilon Baſilike, where he undertakes to vindicate 
his whole conduct. F een ent 

I cannot therefore but obſerve, concerning this declara- 
tion, that there are ſome articles which ſeem very much 
aggravated; and others, from whence may be drawn con- 
ſequences not ſo odious as thoſe here inſinuated. But then 
it cannot be denied, that there are ſome, to which it were 
to be wiſhed, for the king's honour, he had returned di- 
ſtin& and particular anſwers. Bern 


The parlia- It appears by this manifeſto, that the parliament had lit- 


ments poli- 
cy in accu- * 
ing the 


king, 


tle regard for the king. But beſides the animoſity and fe- 
venge, which might enter into the deſign of blackening his 


reputation, it is certain, policy had no ſmall ſhare in p 
Wee a” 6 


- 
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The king, in all his public papers, repreſented himſelf as CHAR. L 


being perfectly innocent of all that was laid to his charge, 
and as having undertaken the war only in defence ef the 
laws and liberties of the nation. He deſcribed the two 
houſes as a company of robbers, who for their own private 
ends, had put the kingdom in a flame, refuſed the obedience 


1643. 


due to him, and, without any cauſe, trampled upon all the 


known laws of the land. The gratifying the paſſion of re- 
venge was not the king's ſole motive; there was another 
much more dangerous to the parliament ; and that was, ta 
draw the people of London to his fide, by means of theſe 
papers (which his friends took care to diſperſe in the city) 


and thereby to force both houſes to conclude ſuch a peace as 


he deſired, that is, a peace which ſhould reſtore him to all 
his rights. If therefore the two houſes, out of reſpect to 
the king, had neglected to defend themſelves, their ſilence 
might have been very prejudicial to them, fince people are 
apt to believe, if an accuſation be not anſwered, it is be- 
cauſe there is no good anſwer to be given. It was there- 
fore the parliament's buſineſs to try, as far as poſſible, to 
inlighten the people, whom the king, as they pretended, 
had a mind to impoſe upon by general proteſtations, to 
which they laboured to ſhow his actions tid not correſpond. 
This was the great end of the declaration, wherein they 
endeavoured to demonſtrate the king's infincerity, in that, 
whilſt he called heaven and earth to witneſs, that he had 
no other intention than to maintain the proteſtant religion, 
© without conniving at popery, he was labouring to make 


a peace with the Iriſh rebels; a peace, which in the con- 


juncture of affairs could not be concluded, but by grant- 
ng things inconſiſtent with the ſafety of the proteſtant re- 
gion. | > Oe 7 
On the other hand, as the king by his papers and emiſ- 
ſaries in London, was continually endeavouring to convince 
the public of the ſincerity of his zeal for religion, for the 
laws and the liberties of the people, without ever men- 
tioning what paſſed the fifteen firſt years of his reign, the two 
houſes were concerned to renew.the remembrance of thoſe 


times, leſt the occaſion of their fears and jealouſies ſhould 


The parlia- 
ment orders 
the book of 
ſports to be 
burut. 

May 5. 
Ruſhworth, 
V. p. 317. 


in the end be forgot. And therefore they did two things 


very proper to produce this effect. The firſt was, to order 
king James's book for tolerating ſports on Sundays, which 
Charles I. had cauſed to be publiſhed again in the churches, 
to be burnt by the common hangman. This book being al- 
molt forgot, could not produce any great effects at the time 


I am 
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CRAR. L I am ſpeaking of. But in all appearance, both houſes meant 
1643. thereby to inſinuate to the people, what was to be expected 
— from the; king's great zeal for religion, in caſe he came to 
Juter Berk- be reſtored to his former power. The ſecond was, to pro- 
ne. ceed to judgment againſt judge Berkley, whom the Jords 
Sept. 12. condemned in the exorbitant fine of twenty thouſand pounds 
Ruſhworth, and to ſtand; cothmitted to the Tower till he ſhould be tried 
V. p. 361. upon the other articles alledged againſt him. For this ſen- 
tence concerned only that part of his charge relating to bis 

extrajudicial opinions in the cafe of ſhip- money. Berk] 

was one of the king's moſt zealous inftruments to eſtabli 
an arbitrary power, Nevertheleſs, he had now lain three 
years in priſon, without being thought of. But this year 
the parliament believed it proper to bring him to judgment, 
as well to revive the memory of a time, the king was en- 
deavouring to bury in oblivion, as to reap the benefit of his 
Clarendon, fine %, This laſt motive makes the lord Clarendon fay, 
T. II. p. ago. that the parliament in appropriating the fine to themſelves, 
which by the laws was due to the king alone, were thought 
by many to be guilty of a greater crime than that for which 
Berkley was ſentenced. This ſuppoſes, that even when the 
king and parliament were making war upon one another, 
the parliament ſhould do the king juſtice, and ſend him the 
The king's, money ariſing by fines and confiſcations. But the two 
83 bouſes were ſo far from allowing this maxim, chat, on the 
3 contrary, the ſame month they paſſed an ordinance for ſeiz- 
ſeized. ing the king's, queen's, and prince's revenues, for the pub- 
be lic. uſe r, that is, to be employed in the war againſt the 
V. p. 361. king. Four days after, the king on his part publiſhed a 
proclamation, forbidding all tenants or debtors to pay any 
rents or debts to ſuch perſons as were in open rebellion _ 
1d. p. 362. againſt him. But theſe orders, as well from the king as the 
. parliament, were executed only in places where they were 

| ſupported with power. . 

Return of Moſt of the lords, who had withdrawn from the parlia- 
_ 2 ment and retired to the king, meeting with a very cold re- 
had retires ception at Oxford, thought fit once more to change ſides, 


to the king, and return to London. The ear) of Holland led the way *: 
The earl of | | Bi He 
Holland. | : 6 ; 7 

Ruſhworth, 4 The half of his fine was abated, pected to be reſtored to his places 
V. p. 367. and upon payment of the other balf, he lord-chamberlain and privy· counſel · 
Clarendon, had his liberty, Clarendon, Tom. II. lor; of which he had aſſurance, be · 
T. II. p.282. 290- | fore he came, from the queen; # 
| r Or rather as they word it, „ for leaſt, from Mr, Jermyn, who, no 
« the good of his majeſty, and the doubt exceeded his commiffion, This 
«© commonwealth,” See Ruſhworth, diſappointment was the occaſion of 
Tom. V. p. 362. his return, Clarendon, Tom, J 

s The lord Clarendon ſays, he ex- p. 279. 


* 
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He was at firſt put under confinement, but ſom dhys after, CAR. I. 
had leave to live upon his own eftate, without any employ. 1643. 
probably he Had expected a better reception, ſince after bi. 
return he publiſhed a declaration my injurious to the king, 
wherein he ſaid, that retiring to Oxford, in hopes by his 
credit to procure a peace, he had been labouring it to the 
utmoſt of his power, but (added he) without ſucceſs, the king 
and his council being entirely averſe to all accommodation, 
becauſe every thing at court was managed by the papiſts *. 
The earl of Northumberland, who was retired to Petworth, Northum. 
being informed how ill the earl of Holland was received at Sinn, 
Oxford, though proper to return to the parliament, where F. Il. p. 283. 
he was received with reſpect, both houſes being willing to 
ſuppoſe, he had never intended to leave them, though man 
ſuſpected he had withdrawn to his own eſtate, on 
to ſee what reception the other lords would meet with at | 
Oxford. The earls of Bedford and Clare took alſo the Bedford rnd 
ſame courſe, and came off with being debarred for a time Clare. 
from fitting in parliament *. $ nge | 

One of the principal tranſactions of the year 1643, was The parlia- 
the reſolution of both houſes to make a new great-ſeal, It meat orders 
had been propoſed by the commons in July: but, whether {11 
through ſcruple, as ſome pretended, or becauſe the king's Ruſhworth, 
ſecret party were yet very numerous in the houſe of peers, 7: P- 339- 
the lords refuſed their conſent, or rather delayed their an- . 
ſwer. But in the November following, their ſcruples va- T. May. 
niſned. The commons repreſented to them in a conference, 
the miſchiefs occaſioned by the conveying away, and thro” 

the want, of the great-ſeal *. 5 

I. It was ſecretly and unlawfully carried away by the lord- 
keeper, Littleton, who ought not to have departed without 
leave of both houſes. Nor would have been ſuffered to do 
la, if his intentions had been diſcovered. * 


Whitelock ſays, the earl of Hol- 
land being examined by the parliament, 
{ ad, that „after he heard of the ceſſa- 
tion in Ireland, his conſcience would 
* not give him leave to ſtay any longer 
* with him at Oxford.” 
ear] of Caernarvan came alſo from Ox- 
ford to the parliament, and was com- 
mitted to the care of his grandfather the 
earl of Pembroke, Whitelock, p. 77. 
—The lord Clarendon obſerves, upon 


occaſion, that the ill reception ot 
theſe lords, made the king, and all 
about him, looked upon as implacable ; 


undſodiverted all men from any thoughts 


The young 


of returning to their duty, and chuſe = 


ther to ſtay where they were, than ex- 
pole themſelves by unſeaſonable and un- 
welcome addreſſes, 'Fom, II. p. 283. 

u It was faid in drollery, that theſe 
three earls had much confirmed others 
to continue with the parliament, -for 
they having tried hath parties, found 
it by experience, that this was the beſt 
to be in, and adhere to, Whitelock, 

* I. 
; 2 The author having confounded 
theſe two reaſons for making a new 


great-ſeal, they are placed in order int. 


— 
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CHAR. I. II. It hath, been ſince taken away from him, and put into 
1643. the hands of ill- affected perſons, ſo as the lord-keeper being 
c ſent to by the parliament for the ſealing ſome writs, anſwered, 
he could not feal the ſame, becauſe he had not the ſeal in his keeping, 
III. Fhat thoſe who have had the managing thereof, have 
employed it to the hurt and deſtruction of the kingdom; az 
by making new ſheriffs, to be as ſo many commanders of 
forces againſt the parliament; by iſſuing out illegal commiſ- 
ſions of array; by ſending forth proclamations againſt both 

houſes of parliament, proclaiming them traitors. 
And through the want of the great-ſeal, 1. The terms 
have been adjourned, the courſe of juſtice obſtructed. 2. No 
original writs can be ſued for without going to Oxford, 
which none that holds with the parliament can do, without 
peril of life or liberty. 3. Proclamations in parliament can- 
not iſſue out for bringing in delinquents impeached of high- 
treaſon, or other crimes, under pain of forfeiting their eſtates. 
4. No writs of error can be brought in parliament to reverſe 
erroneous judgments, nor writs of election iſſued out for 
chuſing new members upon death or removal of any, whereby 
the number of members is continually leſſening. 5. Every 
other court of juſtice has a peculiar ſeal, and the parliament, 
the ſupreme court, has no other ſeal but the great- ſeal, and 
ſo now no ſeal at all. 6. The great-ſeal is the clavis regni, 
and therefore ought to be reſident. with the parliament (the 
repreſentative of the whole kingdom) whilſt it continues fit- 
ting; the king, as well as the kingdom, being always legally 

preſent in it during its ſeſſion. 

Ruſhworth, The next day the lords declared their conſent to the mak- 
Tiakade ing a new great-ſeal. Accordingly a great-ſeal was made 
T. II. p. 312. exactly like that in the king's hands *, and, by an ordinance 
of both houſes, it was declared, that all letters patents and 
grants, which had paſſed under the great-ſeal fince the 22d 
of May, 1642 , were void, and of no effect. That the 
new great-ſeal ſhould be of like force, power, and validity, 
as any great-ſea] of England had ever been, and be put into 
the cuſtody of the perſons hereby ordained commiſſioners for 
that purpoſe, who ſhould have the ſame power and autho- 
rity as any lord- chancellor or lord-keeper had uſed to have. 
On the laſt of November, the new great-ſeal was carried 
by the ſpeaker of the commons, attended with the mow 
"me 88 8 houſe, 


* There was engraven on one ſide land. Whitelock, p. 70. 
the picture of the houſe of commons, Y The day the lord · keeper Littleton 
with the members ſitting; and on the left the houſe, and went with the ſeal 

other, the arms of England and Ire to the king at York, 
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houſe, to the lords, and delivered to the lord Grey of WerkCnax. I. 
their ſpeaker, who in the preſence of both houſes gave it to 1643. 
the commiſſioners . The firſt thing ſealed with it, was a2 
patent to the earl of Warwick, of lord high-admiral of err, g 
land, the earl of Northumberland not being in that favour 7 313˙ | 
with both houſes as formerly. | | 

The king and his friends made a great noiſe upon this 8 on 
croachment of the parliament, and urged the ſtatute of the? 
25th of Edward III, by which the counterfeiting the great- Id. p. 312, 
ſeal, is in expreſs terms declared to be high treaſon. But 
it is eaſy to perceive, this ſtatute concerned only private per- 
ſons, and not both houſes of parliament, and that it was 
not poſſible, when the ſtatute was made, to foreſee the king 
and the parliament would be one day divided. Beſides, it 
cannot be ſaid, that private perſons have any right to diſ- 
poſe of the great-ſeal. But it is not the ſame with both 
bouſes of parliament, who are the repreſentatives of the na- 
tion. For the great-ſeal is not the king's ſeal in particular, 
but the kingdom's, and the kingdom is a body compoſed of 
the king, who is the head, and the people, who are the 
members. If the king has the diſpoſal of the great-ſeal, it 
is only as he is the moſt noble of the members of this body, 
conſidered as being united with, and not as being ſeparated 
from, the other members *. If therefore ſuch a ſeparation 
happens, as was at the time I am ſpeaking of, it is hard to 
conceive, by what title the king or people, ſeparately, may 
claim the diſpoſal of the great- ſeal, which is the ſeal of their 
joint, not ſeparate, authority. In ſhort, I doubt, that they 
who moſt ſtrenuouſly affirm, that in ſuch a ſeparation, the 
king ought to have the ſole diſpoſal of the great- ſeal, are 
willing to admit all the conſequences flowing from that prin- 
ciple. The great-ſeal ſtamps an inviolable authority upon 
all the acts to which it is applied. If therefore, in caſe of 
an open war between king and parliament, the king could, 
by means of the great-ſeal, communicate ſuch an authority 


to 
* Two lords and four commoners, and Bullingbrook, but the ear! of Rut- 
wo thereupon took the oaths for the land alledging himſelf not qualified for 
cue execntion of their places; the ſuch a charge, the earl of Kent was 
ſpeaker of the peers ſwearing the lords, nominated in his room. (Whitelock 
and Mr, Brown, the clerk of the lords fays, the lords were Manchefter and 
houſe, the four commoners. The Bullingbrooke, p. 71.) The four com- 
ſeal was ordered to remain at the ſaid moners were, St. John's; Wilde, 
Mr. Brown's houſe, in an iron cheſt, Brown, and  Prideaux, all lawyers, 
vith three different locks, and not to Ruſhworth, Tom. V. p. 342. 
be removed thence, but in the preſence a And 'as the executive power is 
of three commiſſioners, The two lodged in his hands, | 
lords were, firſt, the earls of Rutland at | 


Ver. K. Q 


"7 
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CAR. I. to all his particular acts, where would be the bounds of g 


0 1643. 


———mited by the laws? He would need only to declare by pro. 


are traitors and rebels, and then the point would be decided 


nifeſt, the laws, as they neither could, nor ought to, foreſee 


head, inſeparably united with the body, and not as the head 


have had no leſs right to make new a great-ſeal, than the 


Count 
Harcourt's 
embaſly, 
Clarendon, 


T. II. p. 306. mony as ambaſſador extraordinary, though he had not pre- 


Whitelock, 
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power, which by the conſtitution of the government, is l. 


clamation under the great-ſeal, as Charles had really done, 
that, according to the laws, the members of parliament 


by the ſole poſſeſſion of the great-ſea], and the king might 
aſſume an unlimited power by this atithority. But how 
would the caſe be, if the parliament was in poſſeſſion of the 
great-ſeal, and by the like proclamation ſhould declare the 
king traitor and rebel; would the application of the ſeal 
give ſuch an act an inviolable authority? _ 

It will doubtleſs be ſaid, that the great-ſeal gives an in- 
violable authority to ſuch acts only as are agreeable to the 
laws, and that the laws expreſly declare thoſe who take up 
arms againſt the king, guilty of high-rreaſon. But it is ma- 


an actual ſeparation between the king and the people repre- 
fented in parliament, have conſidered the king only as the 


divided from the other members. Elfe it might be ſaid, the 
laws have aſcribed to the king an unlimited power, which 
is directly contrary to the conſtitution of the Engliſh govern- 
ment. Certainly the laws have conſidered the king but as 
head of the ſtate, and the crime of taking up arms againft 
him relates, not more to his perſon in particular, than to 
the reſt of the ſtate, The parliament therefore ſeems to 


king would have had, if the common-feal had been in the 
hands of the parliament, ſince the ſeal was not the property 
of either, but belonged to both, conſidered as being inſepa- 
tably united together, on ne ts 28 

About this time, count Harcourt, a prince of the houſe 
of Lorrain, was ſent from France into England. He came 
directly to London, where he was received with great cere- 


ſented his credentials to the parliament, But it was ſup- 

ſed, he was not without them, and intended to addrels 
himſelf firſt to the king. After ſome days ſtay in London, 
without. any application to both houſes, he went to Ox- 
ford, where he had feveral conferences with the king. Aitet 
that, he writ to the earl of Northumberland, that having 
propoſed to his majeſty from the king of France and the 
queen-regent, the making of a peace with his ſubjects, be 
found him wholly inclined to enter into negotiation, = 
| | 5 2 4 
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that if both houſes would inform bim wherein conſiſted the CH AR. I. 


differences between the king and them, he would gladly uſe 1643. 
kis intereſt to adjuſt them. Both houſes thought it very, 
ſtrange, that this prince ſhould offer his mediation, without 
producing his credentials. They told him therefore by the 
earl of Northumberland, that they received with all due 
reſpect, the offers of the king and queen-regent of France, 
and that as ſoon as he ſhould ſhow, he was authorized for 
ſuch a mediation, they would not fail to appoint a com- 
mittee to treat with'him. But he had no credentials for the 
two houſes, the queen-regent not judging proper to own 
them for a parliament, ſince the king of England refuſed 
them that title. So, this pretended mediation was not only 
fruitleſs, but was alſo a clear indication, that the French 
court hadi ſent this embaſly only as an outward teſtimony of 
their concerning themſelves in the king's affairs, though, in 
all appearance, they did not much deſire to fee an end put 
to the troubles of the kingdom. I NEV 
Sir Edward Deering, who had made himſelf ſo famous in Sr Edward 
the beginning of this parliament, by his zeal for his country, un, s the 
and by ſeveral hobie ſpeeches upon grievances, was grown parliament, 
extremely averſe to the proceedings of both houſes, ſince he Feb. 2. 
found, the aim of ſome of the leading-men was to eftabliſh Ves 
preſbyterianiſm in the church of England. For that cauſe, E 
after the war was begun, he forſook the patliament, and 
turned to the king... But, in all appearance, he was no bet- . 
ter pleaſed with the court than he had been with the parlia- 
ment, ſince he followed at laſt the example of the lords 
abovementioned. He came to London in February 1643-4, 
and preſenting a petition to the houſe of commons, whereof 
he was member, he obtained leave to ſpend the reſidue of 
his days at his houſe near Canterbury, where he died with- 
in a few months ©. 8 A 
Mr. Pym, one of the pillars of the parliament, and a Pym's 

chief director of the affairs of the houſe, died December on. 

ed nt offers Q 2 | uſhworth, 


the v. p. 376. 

| Clarendon, 

d Whilſt count Harcourt was in 

England, he had two affronts put upon 
bim. 1. He had not been landed four 
and twenty hours, before Walter Mon- 
tague, one of his train, was appre- 
hended and committed to the tower. 
This man was an agent of the king's 
In the court of France, and thought, 
by diſguiſing himfelf, to get a ſafe paſ- 
lage to Oxford, in the ambaſſador's 
retinue. 2. As count Harcourt was 
going from London to Oxford, his 


he had a ſafe conduct. For both which 
indignities he could get no redreſs. 
Clarendon, Tom. II. p. 327, 308. 

c- He died June 23, 16:4. Beſides 
his former papers, he left behind him 
a learned diſcourſe (publiſhed . about a 
week before his death) concerning the 
prefer ſacrifice, wherein he folidly and 
eloquently confutes popiſh trauſubſtan- 
tiation, Ruſhworth, Tom. V. p. 384. 


coach was ſearched for letters, though T. II. p. 3533 
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CHAR. Lethe 8th, 1643. The king's adherents ſpeak of him as of 2 
1643. very. wicked man, and thoſe on the fide; of the parliament 
r repreſent him as the greateſt patriot than in England. Opi- 
nions ſo oppolite about the {ame perſon are not uncommon. 
It is not ſtrange, that from oppoſite principles ſhould be 
drawn contrary conſequences. Thus much is certain, Mr. 
Pym's death was a very great loſs to the parliament, he be- 
ing one of the moſt able members of the houſe ©. 
The parlia- The commons, as was ſaid, impriſoned in May this year, 
_ 1643, a perſon ſent by the king with the offer of peace, and 
king's meſ- {hortly after he was diſcoyered to be one of thoſe employed 
ſengers fora by the. king to keep a correſpondence in London. The 


- My _ king could not be ignorant, the commons had twice de- 


Ruſhworth, Clared, they would treat as ſpies ſuch as ſhould come from 
V. p. 369. the king's quarters to London, without a ſafe- conduct. 
Beſides,. taat he had good correſpondents in London and the 
parliament, he had no occaſion to be informed of the par- 
ticular reſolutions, to know it is not allowable for men, 
without a ſafe-conduct, to come into the enemies quarters, 
ſince it is a maxim received, wherever a war is declared. 
But there was ſomething in the preſent caſe ſtill more par- 
ticular, ; For, upon the houſe arreſting this meſſenger, his 
majeſty, by advice of his. council, had deemed it incon- 
ſiſtent with his honour to hold any farther correſpondence 
Id. p. 367. with the parliament. Moreover, the-18th of October, both 
houſes had publiſhed an ordinance, declaring, any perſon 
coming to London from the king's quarters ſhould be look- 
ed upon as a ſpy. And yet twelve days after, on the 3oth 
of October, the king ſent privately to London, + Daniel 
Kniveton, a ſtate-meiſenger, with three proclamations, one 
againſt taking of the ſolemn league and covenant 3. another, 
againſt the obſervation of the monthly faſt, enjoined by the 
parliament; a third for removing the ſeals of the green-was 
offices. belonging to the Exchequer, King's-bench, and Common- 
pleas, to Oxford. This man was taken up, and committed 
to priſon. Nevertheleſs, the 19th of November following, 
| f | Carpenter, 


' 


1 


d The lord Clarendon will have it, competent old age, and at beſt, but 
that he died of the morbus pedicubſus, an infirm conſtitution, Whitelock 
or lowſy diftemper, Tom. II. p. 363. ſays the fame thing, but makes him 
And the ſame is affirmed in Mercurius die in May, p. 69. Some time before 
Rufticu-, Whereas, Ruſhworth ſays, his death, he cauſed to be printed 2 
there was ſuch a report, but the ſame vindication of himſelf, which the rea- 
was not true; and for public ſatisfac- der may ſee in Ruſbworth, Tom. V. 
tion, his body was viewed by many p. 376. He is ſaid to be beſt verſed 
hundreds of people; the true natural in parliamentary affairs of any man 
cauſe of his death ſeeming to be the then in England, See Ludlow, Tom, I: 
great pains he took, joined with a p. 80. 


- 
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Carpenter, another meſſenger, was privately ſent by the CHAR. I. 
king with an order to the judges to adjourn the term to 1643. 
Oxford . Carpenter was alio apprehended, and they were 
both tried and condemned to die. Kniveton was the leſs | 
excuſable, as he had before . been taken and detained at 
Windſor for the ſame reaſon, and diſcharged by the general. 

All the defence he made was, that being the king's ſworn | 
meſſenger, he was obliged to obey him; that beſides, not 
taking London for a garriſon, he thought he might have 
come without drum, trumpet or paſs. But this defence not 
being capable of ſaving his life, he was executed. Carpen- Ruſhworth, 


ter, though under the ſame condemnation, was reprieved = p- 370- 
and committed to Bridewell fo The lord Clarendon ſpeaks T.. . h 


of the ſentence paſſed upon theſe men as of a great injuſtice, 
for two reaſons; that they were obliged to obey the king, 
being his meſſengers; and that the parliament had not cauſed 
their ordinance to be notified to the king. I doubt, all will 
not be induced by theſe reaſons to condemn the proceedings 
of both houſes. The king at leaſt ſeems not to have blamed 
them, ſince he did not uſe repriſals, neither does it appear 
that he ever complained of it in form. 

In proportion as the war was continued, the animoſity 
between the king and the parliament was inflamed, who no 
longer regarded each other. The king refuſed to own the 
two houſes for parliament, and they omitted nothing, as 
appears in their declaration concerning the Iriſh rebellion, 
to blacken the king's reputation. Theſe proceedings were 
not confined to England, where they might be in ſome 
meaſure neceſſary, becauſe the point was to gain the people 

but care was taken alſo to convey papers abroad, tending to 
vindicate one of the parties, and blacken the other. Both The aſfem- 
houſes being informed, or it may be ſuppoſing, that the 1 
king had emiſſaries abroad, who were uſing their utmoſt to the mY, 
endeavours to repreſent the civil wars in England as a horri- churches 
ble rebellion againſt the ſovereign, ordered the aſſembly brag 
divines then fitting at Weſtminſter 5, to write letters to the y,jiament. 
churches Ruſhworth, 


© The king had publiſhed ſeveral 
proclamations for the adjournment of 
the term to Oxford, which had teen 
fruitleſs, for want of the neceſſary legal 
form of having the writs read in court. 

Carpenter was to deliver theſe writs 
of adjournment into the hands of either 
of the ſworn judges then remaining at 
Weſtminſter, who were Bacon in the 
King's. bench, Reeve in the Common- 
pleas, and Trevor in the Exchequer, 


Accordingly, he delivered the writs to 
Reeve and Trevor, who immediately 
cauſed him to be apprehended. Claren- 
don, Tom. II. p. 313. | 
f From whence he eſcaped ſome 
time aſter, and returned to Oxford, 
Idem, p. 314. 3 F 
2 Divers members of both houſes, 
to a great number, fat in this aſſembly, 
and had the ſame liberty with the 
hundred and twenty divines, to debate 


V. p. 371. 


and 
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warn them againſt the artifices of the king's agents, b 
giving them a clear relation of the affairs of England. 
They charged them to, inſiſt chiefly upon the king's em- 


ploying Iriſh rebels, and other papiſts, to be governors, 


commanders, and ſoldiers; to lay before them the proofs 


of the intention of the king's counſellors to introduce popery, 


The king's 
manifeſto 
touching 
religion. 
May 14. 
Roe ſhwortb, 


V. p. 752. 


The king 
troubled 
how to find 


money. 


and hinder the reſormation deſigned by the parliament: 
laſtly, to inform them of the diſadvantageous opinion of the 
king's party concerning the proteſtant churches abroad, bes 
cauſe not governed by biſhops. The aſſembly failed not to 
ſend to theſe churches a circular letter, which was properly 
a manifeſto for the parliament againſt the king, with copies 
of the ſolemn league and covenant, and of the declaration 


of England and Scotland on that ſubject. 


Some time after, the king on his part publiſhed a mani. 
feſto, addreſſed to all the proteſtant churches, to efface the 
impreſſions which the parliament's circular letter might have 


cauſed. This manifeſto, which was very ſhort, contained 
only a proteſtation that he had never intended to conſent to. 


the public exerciſe of the catholic religion in his dominions, 
but was firmly reſolved to adhere, to his laft breath, to the 
church of England, wherein he was born, baptized, and 
educated; and to the liturgy of that church, approved by 
ſo many convocations and parliaments, by all the proteſtant 
churches, and the ſynod of Dort. 

Mean while, the king was very much perplexed how to 
maintain the war the enſuing campaign, knowing the par- 


liament were preparing to exert themſelves powerfully. He 


bad been openly charged, before this parliament, with ar- 


bitrarily exacting money of his ſubjects, without conſent of 
parliament. He had himſelf owned, he had exceeded his 
power, ſince he had not only redreſſed that grievance, but 
alio pro eſted ſeveral times, he had redreflcg, it freely and 
willingly. Since the war was begun he had never ceaſed 


to accuſe both houtes of the ſame arbitrary actions, —_ 
| | e 


Selden, who was a member, ſpoke 
admirably (ſays Whitelock, who was 


read) the iranſlation may be thus, but worth, Tom. V. p. 339. 
the Greek and Hebrew ** cbus and r — 


and give their votes in any matter. thus, and fo confuting them in their 
own learning. Not but there were 


many famous divines among them, à 
alſo a member, p. 71.) in theſe de- Twiſſe their Prolccutor, Edward Rey- 
bates, and ſometiryes, when the di- nolds, afterwards biſhop of Norvich, 
vines had cited a text to prove their Arrowſmith, Lightfoot, Gataker, &e. 
aſſertion, - Le would tell them, Perhaps Their firſt meeting, | purſuant to the 


in 2 little pocket bibles with giſt leaves ordinance of both houſes, was the it 
(which 


they would often pull out and of July 1643, in Henry VII's chapel, 


a > a> rd. th. 4 was 


WW 
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he himſelf had been ſo often upbraided with, in that they Can 


impoſed taxes upon the ſubjects without their conſent, di- 
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rectly contrary to the known laws whereon he perpetually Gwynn 


inſiſted. By demonſtating that both houſes violated the 
laws, he pretended to Fain the people to his fide, Mean 
while, money was neceſſarily to be raiſed, not only to main- 


tain the forces already on foot, but alſo to levy others, in 


order to reſiſt the Scots, who were upon the point of entring 
England. If, for the maintenance of theſe forces, he had 
impoſed taxes by his ſole authority, he could not have re- 
proached both houſes for the ſame thing, and perhaps would 
have,diſobliged his own party by acting againſt the laws. 
Money, howeyer, was to be found at any rate, otherwiſe 
he would not be able to continue the war. Hitherto he had 
uſed ſeveral ways to raiſe money, without giving any advan- 
tage againſt him, whether by ſelling or mortgaging the 
crown-lands, or by the voluntary contributions of his well- 
wiſners. But the means he had already uſed were too un- 
certain to be ſafely relied on. He ſought therefore, and 
found an expedient to free himfelf from this ſtrait. 
ſembled at Oxford all the members that, according to him, 
had been driven from the parliament ; pretending, theſe 
members were the true parliament, and the more, as he had 
publicly declared, he no longer looked upon both houſes 
at Weſtminſter as ſuch. He did not expect this new par- 
liament would increaſe the number of his friends; but he 
could reaſonably hope it would grant him an aid of money, 
and that being authoriſed by ſuch an act, he might openly 
and by way of authority levy what money was neceſſary. 


He aſ- Clarendon, 
Till. p.337. 


This happened accordingly, and was properly the king's aim Rvibwortt, 
in calling this parliament, which met at Oxford the 22d of Y: 559. 


January 1643-4 
WEE N 24 


As 


b The ſame day the parliament at 
Weſtminſter, called the houſes, and 
there appeared two hundred and eighty 
of their members, beſides a hundred 
more in the ſervice-of the parliament, 
in the ſeveral counties; aud now they 
expelled. by vote forty members, who 
had deſerted the parliament. White- 
lock, p. 80. In the houſe of peers, 
remained only the earls of Northum- 
berland, Pembroke, Eſſex, Kent, Lin- 
coln, Rutland, Fanden, Suffolk, 
Warwick, Mancheſter, Mulgrave, 
Denbigh, Stamford, Bullingbrooke. 

lords Say, Dacres, Wharton, 
Grey of Werk, Willoughby of Par- 


ham, Howard of Eſerick, Rochfort, 
and Roberts, Clarendon, Yom, II. 
Þ 340.,->— The lords at Oxford, in 3 
etter (ſubſcribed by fifty -two of them,) 
ſays, There were not above twenty-five 
peers at Weſtminſter ; and the earls of 


Arundel an] Thanet, the lords Staf- 


ford, Stanhope, Coventry, Goring, 


and Craven. were beyond the feas ; 
and the earls of Cheſterfield, Weſt- 
moreland, and the lord Montague of 
Beughton, under reſtraint at London, 
They add, the houſe of peers conſiſted 
in all of above an hundred, beſides mi- 
nors and recuſant lords. Ruſhworth, 
Tom. V. P» 561, J 
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Cras.I. As it was not proper the king ſhould immediately diſco. 
1643-4. ver his ſole end in n this extraordinary parliament, he 

only told them in his firſt ſpeech, that he had aſſembled 
Parliament them to receive their advice, and conſult with them how to 
eager appeaſe the troubles of the kingdom. | 
This parlia= The firſt ſtep taken by this parliament, was to try to 
ment pro- convince the public of their intention to Jabour for peace, 
poles peac®. J have already explained the conſtant ambiguity of the word 
Id. p. 556. y ; v4 : Cut) N 
C'arzndon, peace, and the different ſenſes given it by the two parties; 
1. B. p. 338. and therefore think it needleſs to repeat it. There is no 
queſtion, the king heartily wiſhed for a peace, but it was 
on condition it ſhould be made after his manner, and in his 
Id. p. 313. ſenſe of the word, elſe he was very averſe to it. To be 
convinced of what I advance, a man needs only conſider 
what the lord Clarendon ſays, ſpeaking of the motion made 
in. the council to ſummon the Oxford parliament, which the 
king ſcrupled a little. The king was at firſt in ſome appre- 
henſion, ſays that illuſtrious hiſtorian, that ſuch a conflux of per- 
ſons together of the parliament, who would look to enjoy the pri. 

. wileges of it in their debates, might, inſtead Ml doing him ſer- 
vice, do many things contrary to it, and exceedingly apprehended, 
that they would immediately enter upon ſome treaty of peace, 
which would have no effect ; yet whil/t it was in ſuſpenſe, would 
hinder his preparation for war, and though no body more deſired 
peace, yet he had no mind that a multitude ſhould be conſulted 
upen the conditions of it : imagining, that things of the greatiſt 
importance, as the giving up perſons, and other particulars of 
honour, would not ſeem to them of moment enough to continue 
a war in the kingdim.” Hence appears what ſort of peace 
was deſired by the king. It was not ſuch a peace as the 
Oxford parliament might think reaſonable, but a peace 

| whereby he ſhould not be obliged to make any conceſſions. 
Clerendon, But his council quickly freed him from theſe apprehen- 
T. II. p. 318. ſions, by the ſame method uſed on the like occaſion in the 
beginning of the war. It was intimated to him, that there 

was no probability, the two houſes at Weſtminſter would 

ever treat with the members that ſhould meet at Oxford, 

becauſe they would not look upon them under any notion, 

but as private perſons and deſerters of the parliament. 
Whereupon the king's ſcruples vaniſhed.” As the Oxford 
parliament was intirely directed by the king, and as his 

majeſty agreed to the propoſing a peace to thoſe at Weſt- 

minſter, it may caſily be gueſſed, that in fo doing, his in- 

tention was not to A it, unleſs both houſes at Weſt 


minſter would have ſubmitted to his terms. But ho ” 
| r 901 
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houſes at Oxford had another view in this proceeding, CHñAR. I. 
namely, to lay a ſnare for, the parliament at Weſtminſter, 1643-4. 
and ingage them, if poſſible, to treat with them, which n 
would have been owning them for a parliament. However, 
they expected to reap ſome advantage from their refuſal. 

To this end, a letter was ſent to the earl of Eſſex, ſigned A letter 
by the prince of Wales, the duke of York, forty-three lords, — 2 
and a hundred and eighteen members of the houſe of com- at Oxford to 
mons. In this letter it was ſaid, That his majeſty having the earl of 
« ſummoned them to attend him at Oxford, they were p05... 
« aſſembled in obedience to his commands: that his majeſty V. p. 556. 
« was pleaſed to invite them in the proclamation of ſum- * 
« mons, by graciouſly ſaying, His ſubjefts ſhould ſee how ** F339. 
« willing he was, as far as in him lay, to reſtore the peace 2 
« the kingdom that this invitation had not only been made 
« good to them, but ſeconded by ſuch unqueſtionable de- 

« monſtrations of his majeſty's deep ſenſe of the miſeries 

and calamities of his poor ſubjects in this unnatural war, 

« and of his moſt entire and paſſionate affections to redeem 

« them from that ſad and deplorable condition, by all ways 

« poſſible conſiſtent with his honour, or the future ſafety of 
« the kingdom: That as it were impiety to queſtion the ; fon 
cc rity of them, ſo it were great want of duty aud faithfulneſs 

« im us, (his majeſty having vouchſafed to declare that he did 
« call us, to be witneſſes of his actions and privy to his inten- 

« tions) ſhould we not ſatisfy and witneſs to all the world the 

& aſſurance we have of the piety and ſincerity of both.” Ad- 

« ding--- That being ſatisfied of this truth, they had yet 
hopes to be the happy inſtruments of their country's re- 

e demption from the miſeries of war, and reſtitution to the 

« bleſſings of peace; and were deſirous to believe, that his 

« lordſhip, howſoever engaged, would co-operate with them 

„in the bleſſed work, by truly repreſenting to, and indu- 

« ſtriouſly promoting with, thoſe by whom he 'was truſted , 
their moſt earneſt deſire, that ſome perſons be appointed 

on either part, to treat of ſuch a peace as may yet re- 

deem their country from the brink of deſtruction.“ 

The earl of Eſſex returned this ſhort anſwer, © That the The earl of 
letter he had received, not being addreſſed to the two ay A 
< houſes of parliament, nor any acknowledgment of them January 0. 
„being therein, he could not communicate it to them: Ruſhworth, 
© that the maintenance of the parliament of England, and . 37. 
* the privileges thereof, was that for which himſelf and his II. p. 340. 
* whole party were reſolved: to ſpend their blood, as 28 
„the 

3 Not calling or allowing them to be the parliament. 
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CAR. I.“ the foundation whereon all the laws and liberties of the 
1643-4. nation were built *,” : 
—y— Though the earl of Eſſex ſaid, he could nat communi. 
wn cate the letter to the parliament, it was known howeyer 
| that his anſwer had been concerted with a committee af 
2 both houſes, called the committee of ſtate. Wherefore the 
both koofes king, knowing the intention of both houſes, believed he 
at Weft- ſhould run no great hazard by ſending them a meſſage in a 
— 09e letter to the earl of Eſſex, directed to the lords and commans 
V. p. 56g. J pariament gffembled at Weſtminſter. This meſſage con- 
Clarendon, tained the uſual offers to treat of a peace, and appoint com- 
T. II. p. 343. miſſioners, if they would do the like on their part. The 
| | king added, he took this ſtep by the advice of the lords and 
commons of parliament aſſembled at Oxfard. Both houſes eaſily 
perceived, the king was laying a ſnare for them, by putting 
them under a neceflity, either of accepting his offer, in 
which caſe they ſhould indirectly own the 2 1 and com- 
mons aſſembled at Oxford for a parliament, or of rejecting 
it, and ſo furniſhing them with a reaſon to upbraid them for 
Dechoraton refuſing to labour for a peace. But they little regarded this 
RN theartifice, and for anſwer declared, they would never own the 
king, members who had deſerted both houſes for a parliamennt, 
Ruſhworth, “And hereupon, added they, we think ourſelves bound to 
2 $ Jet your majeſty know, that ſeeing the continuance of 
II. p. 345. this parliament is ſettled by a law, (which, as other laws 
of your kingdoms, your majeſty hath ſworn to maintain, 
ce as we are ſworn to our allegiance to your majeſty, theſe 
obligations being reciprocal) we muſt in duty, and ac- 
<« cordingly are reſolved, with our lives and fortunes, ts 
defend and preſerve the juſt rights, and full power of this 
% parliament z and do beſeech your majeſty to be aſſured, 
„that your majeſty's royal and hearty concurrence with us 
« herein, will be the moſt effeQual and ready means of 
&« procuring a firm and laſting peace in all your majeſty's 
„ dominions, and of begetting a perfect underſtanding be- 
e tween your majeſty and your people, without which your 
% majeſty's moſt earneſt profeſſions, and our moſt real inten- 
tions concerning the ſame muſt neceſſarily be fruſtrated.” 
I have before ſhown, with what thoughts the king pro- 
poſed a peace to both houſes at Weſtminſter, namely, that 
this general offer would not be accepted, as was ealy to 
foreſee, Upon this retuſal it was to both houſes at 1 8 
| | ecexulted, 


% 


* This letter was directed to the nant, and the declaration of both | 
earl of Forth the king's general. With kingdoms, Ruſhworth, Tom, V. 
this letter he ſent a copy of the cove- p. 567. 
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exalted, as if the bare propoſal of a peace had been a clear CHAR. “ 


and evident demonſtration of their ſincere deſire to make 1643-4. 
2 reaſo21able peace. They publiſhed upon this accaſion aa 
long declaration, ſo like thoſe publiſhed by the king on the * dens 
Game occaſion, that it was not difficult to perceive it lowed 6 
ſrom the fame fountain. They publiſhed alſo, ſome time on a peace. 
after, another pretending to ſhow, that the members aſſem- nge. 
bled at Oxford had been forced from the parliament by the 385 8 
threats and outrages of the leading- men. In this declara- Clarendon, 
tion were repeated all the outrages and artifices uſed by the I. p. 347» 
chief of the party, to intimidate ſuch as would not conform 
to their ſentiments, and this, it was pretended, was the ſole 
reaſon of their being obliged to retire. This was really the 
king's ſcheme, but it may be ſaid to be ill grounded. For 
the members who had deſerted the parliament, had not, for 
the moſt part, abſented themſelves, till long after theſe pre- 
tended outrages, fome by the king's own expreſs order, 
others for fear of being puniſhed for endeavouring to raiſe 
commotions Againſt the parliament. But care was taken 
not to mention this in the declaration. After all, ſuppoſing 
ſome had withdrawn themſelves purely out of fear, it is cer- 
tain, their number came far ſhart of thoſe who retired with 
the ſole view of ſerving the king. However, they were all 
conſounded in the ſame clafs, as having been expreſly driven 
from the parbament. | Y 

Some time after, both houſes at Weſtminſter publiſhed The Weſt⸗ 
alſo a manifeſto, wherein they pretended to ſhow, that under antes 
the ſpecious colour of propoling peace, a ſnare was laid upon the 
to engage them tacitly to own that they were not the fame ac- 
parliament, but that the true parliament was aſſembled at R\n.c....r 
Oxford. They drew their proofs from ſeveral letters written V. p. 576. 
from Oxford to the earl of Eſſex, from the expreſſions in the 
king's late meſſage, but eſpecially from an intercepted letter 
from the lord Digby, where he faid : A point which his Pec. 27. 
„ majeſty may not ſuffer them to gain, without ſubyerting f 5 
** the grounds and maxims of all his late proceedings — 
* them, and that which he now goes upon by the advice 
* of all his nobility here, as you will perceive by this in- 
* cloſed proclamation , upon the effects whereof all the 
eyes of the kingdom are fixed. God ſend them to be as 
* good actuated, as they are in ſpeculation, for I am con- 
* ndent, that in reaſon it carries probability of the ſureſt 
and readieſt way to a re-eſtabliſhment of his majeſty in 

| | &« his 

| The proclzmatioa to ſummon the members to meet at Oxford, Rapin. 
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- Char. I.“ his juſt rights and powers, of any courſe that hath been 
1643-4. yet attempted.” ; | 
L—— The day before the two houſes at Oxford writ to the ear} 
88 of Eſſex, to propoſe a peace, they voted, That the Scots 
zainſt the having entered the kingdom in an hoſtile manner, had there. 
Scots. by denounced war againſt England, and that all the Engliſh 
4x 25 who ſhould affift them, ſhould be deemed as traitors and 
. 52%» enemies to the ſtate. 
5. 56. March the 12th, the ſame houſes at Oxford voted, © That 
- © the lords and commons now remaining at Weſtminſter, 
« are guilty of high-treaſon, for raiſing of forces under the 
command of the earl of Eſſex, for conſenting, and being 
« afliſting to the preſent coming in of the Scots into Eng- 
land, and for counterfeiting the great-ſeal.” But as votes 
did no hurt to the parliament at Weſtminſter, ſo neither 
were they of much advantage to the king. He found a 
more real benefit from them, with regard to the affair for 
which the Oxford parliament was ſummoned, I mean, the 
| aid of money he expected for the ſupport of the war. 
Means to This parliament was however greatly embarraſſed, how 
33 to give the king an effectual aſkſtance, for that was the 
Chrendon, Principal affair. If, as the only and true parliament, they 
U. p. 346. had laid a general tax, the king would have run the hazard 
of meeting great oppoſition in levying the money, all the 
inhabitants of the counties on his ſide, not being ſatisfied 
that ſuch a parliamant had a lawful authority. In that caſe, 
he would have been obliged to uſe force to compel thoſe 
that ſhould refuſe to pay, which did not ſuit with his preſent 
_ circumſtances. Another method was therefore taken, which 
doubtleſs was ſuggeſted by the court. This was, to adviſe 
the king to borrow one hundred thouſand pounds of the 
richeſt men of his party. To that purpoſe, the commons 
went into their reſpective counties, to take the number of 
thoſe who were reckoned monied men, and make a lift, 
328 wherein were ſet down the quality and ability of each. The 
T. 55. commons being returned to Oxford with their liſts, the taxes 
were proportioned; after which, the king writ circular let- 
ters to every particular perſon, to borrow of one, a hundred 
pounds, of another, two hundred, promiſing to repay the 
ſame as ſoon as he was able, and not forgetting to ſay in 
theſe letters, that this loan was by advice of his parliament“. 
Thus, though this parliament did not think themſelves 1 
— 8 a ve. 2 ciently 


m Theſe letters were ſubſcribed thus:  bouſes aſſembled at Oxfird, EDw RD 


By the advice of the members of both LITTLETON, SAMUEL . Mi 
peak ts. 
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ciently authoriſed to impoſe a general tax, the particular CHAR. I. 
perſons who were rated, were no leſs obliged to furniſh 1643-4. 
what was laid on them, ſince theſe loans were made wit 
the advice of both houſes. The king would have found 
leſs advantage in a general tax, for it was much eaſier to 
raiſe a hundred thouſand pounds. upon particular rich men, 
than upon the whole mation. Now the point was to pro- 
cure the king, certainly and ſpeedily the money he wanted. 
Accordingly it was ſeen ſhortly after, that this was the ſole Clarendon, 
motive of chuſing that method; for the Oxford parliament * 6 — 2 
hearing, that both houſes at Weſtminſter had laid a duty v. p. Er. 
upon wine, beer, ale, and other commodities, which they T. May. 
called an exciſe, a word before unheard of in England “, 
made no ſcruple to injoin the like in the counties where the 
king's authority was acknowledged. 

From that time, nothing remarkable paſſed in this parlia- The parlia- 
ment, which fitting till the 16th of April, was prorogued pg, eh 
to October, and never met again. It ſerved only to procure mg. * 
the king money, for which it was ſolely deſigned, and to Ruſhworth, 
exhibit a ſpectacle never before ſeen in England, namely, f. 81. 
two parliaments at once, holding their ſeflions at the ſame 
ume. | | 

Three days before the opening of this parliament, the The Scotch 
Scotiſh army entered England, notwithſtanding the ſeaſon, RAin 
which it ſeemed ſhould have hindered their march“. The Jan 19. 
marquis of Newcaſtle who commanded in the North for the Ruſbworthy 
king, hearing that the bad weather prevented not this army's V. P. Bog. 
advancing towards the borders, began to march alſo with | 
his troops, and came to Newcaſtle the 2d of February ?. 

The Scotch army approaching the town, the general or- Feb. 3. 

dered it to be ſummoned ; but the ſummons had no effect. | 

He ſtayed in thoſe parts all the reſt of February, waiting Ib. p. 613. 
; for 


. 89 % 


a The parliament's ordinance for 
the exciſe, bears date July 22, 1643. 
It was laid upon liquors, grocery- 
wares, filks, linens, cloths, furs, and 
almoſt all other ſorts of commodities, 
imported. That the reader may have 
a notion of it, it will be proper to 
mention ſome of the particulars, Every 
pound of tobacco, not of the Engliſh 


plantation, was to pay, over and above 


al cuſtoms, 48. and that of Engliſh 
Plantation, 2s, Every tun of wine 
retailed, 61, and for private uſe 31. 


alaga raiſins, one farthing per pound. 


Currants, 1 d. Loaf; ſu gar, 4 d. per 


pound, Cloth of gold and filver 8 8. 


and tiſſue 10s, a yard, Damaſk table- 


linen, 18. a yard, Sc. It is ſomewhat 
ſtrange, that Ruſhworth has not in- 
ſerted this curious ordinance in his 


collections. 


o This army conſiſted of eighteen 


| thauſand foot, three thcuſand horſe, 


and between five and fix hundred dra- 
goons. Alexander Leſley, earl of Leven, 


was general ; * Baily, lieutenant- 


general of the foot; and David Leſley, 


major-general of the horſe. Ruſhworth, 


Tom. V. p. 603, 604 - MJ © 
y The day before the approach of 
the Scots. Idem, p. 613. 
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Cnrax. I. for his artillery, which was coming by ſea. The 28th of 
1643-4. the fame month he paſſed the Tyne at ſome diſtance from 
r Necaſtle %, having left on the north-ſide of the town, fix 
p-614. regiments of foot and ſome horſe, to keep the garriſon in 
p. 613. awe. The marquis being tao weak to venture a battle, 
contented himſelf with harrafling the Scots by frequent fkir- 
miſhes, in order to retard their march; but at laſt he thought 
proper to retire to Durham, where the Scotch general fol- 
lowed him, though with great inconveniency, as he wanted 

. forage for his horſe. att 

The lord When the marquis of Newcaſtle marched out of York 
paitax ©- to oppoſe the Scots, he left the command of the city with a 
Bellaſis at good body of troops to colonel John Beliafis *, As ſoon 
Selby. as the lord Fairfax was informed, that the marquis had 
my hh taken the northern rout, he reſolved to march towards Y ork, 
V. p. 618. and to that end, ordered his ſon Sir Thomas Fairfax to meet 
Clarendon, him at a certain place, with the party he commanded, that 
. N. . they might act in conjunction. But Bellaſis having notice 
of this deſign, departed from Vork with moſt of the garriſon 
to hinder their junction, and poited himfelf at Selby. A 
few days after, the lord Fairfax, having taken a great cir- 
cuit, to deceive the vigilance of the enemy, and joining his 
ſon, ſuddenly attacked Selby with about four thouſand men, 
where Bellaſis lay with fifteen hundred horſe, and eighteen 
hundred foot, forced the town, took the colonel priſoner, 


with ſixteen hundred of his men, and killed a great number. 
The __ The marquis of Newcaftle heard this fad news at Dur- 
quis o 


Newcaftle ham, the Scots being then within two miles of the place. 
retuerns to He immediately feared, that the lord Fairfax, after his vic- 
York. , tory, would attack York, or at leaſt, march directly to- 
3 wards Durham, to put him between the two armies. For 
_ _. this reaſon, he ſuddenly reſolved to retire to York, as well 
to ſecure himſelf as that city, which otherwiſe would have | 

been in great danger. 5 Hog 5 
1644, It ſoon appeared that the marquis had taken this reſo- 
J. 620. lution very ſeaſonably, for, the 20th of April, that is, nine 
A. 1b. , days after. the Selby-fight *, the lord Fairfax joined the 
7s Scots at Tadcaſter, whence the two generals reſolved to 
80 and beſiege York. But as that city was too large to 
inveſted on all ſides by the two armies, particularly to- 


wards the river, over which the marquis had made a bridge 


q At the three ſeveral fords of * Rapin is miſtaken here in the 

Ovingham, Bydwell, and Altringham. time, but the error is corrected in the 

Uem, p. 614. tranſlation. Ruſhworth, Tom. V. 
r Son to the lord Falconbridge. p. 618, 620—7½]! 
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of boats *, they defired the earl of Mancheſter, general of CAR. I. 
the forces of the eaſtern aſſociated counties, to advance to 1644. 
this ſtege. Till the arrival of the earl of Mancheſter, the 
two generals held the city blocked up to the ſouthward of * 
the tiver Ouſe. I ſhall interrupt for a moment, the account 
of the ſiege of York, to ſpeak of the ill ſucceſs of the par- 
liament's arms at Newar x. : 

Whilſt the marquis of Neweaſtle was in the North ob- Mcldrum te. 
ſerving the Scotch army, the lord Willoughby of Parham, — 2 
and Sir John Meldrum, with above five thoufand men of 3 by 
the pacliament's forces, beſieged Newark, a conſiderable town Rupert. 
in Nottinghamſhire, where the king had placed a garriſon, March 22, 
As ſoon as the king knew it, he ſent orders to prince Rupert V. py 
to endeavour to reheve the place. The prince being then Clatendon, 
at Cheſter, put himſelf immediately upon the march, and 1 
being joined by other trapps, made a body of ſeven thouſand vr. 
men, with which he advanced towards Newark. Meldrum, | 
who commanded alone at the fiege, the lord Willoughby 
being gone e{ſewhere, reſolved to fight the prince, and to 
that purpoſe drew up his forces at a little diftance from the 
town. The 21ſt of March there was a ſharp conflict, par- 
ticulatly at a bridge, by which Meldrum had reſol ved to 
retreat in caſe of need, The bridge was vigorouſly attacked, 
and as bravely defended. Mean while, after the fight was 
over, Meldrum finding himſelf too weak to renew it the 
next day, refolved to retreat over the bridge in the night. 
But he found the guard he had left there had deſerted, and 
the bridge in the poſſeſſion of the enemies. So, not be- 
ing able to retreat, and perceiving himſelf ſurrounded with 
the king's forces, Meldrum ſent a trumpet to the prince for 
a parley. It was agreed, that the foot ſhould march away . - 
with their ſwords, colours, and drums; all the officers with -- 
their arms, horſes, and baggage ; 'and the troopers and dra- 


t The cafe was this: The marqeis 
having a gteat ſtrength of horſe, and 


the advantage of a bridge over the 
river, could eafily tranſport them to 
either ſide in a ſhort time: ſo that if 
the befiegers divided their forces, the 
river being betwixt them, he might 
fall on the weaker, and the reſt would 
hot be able to relieve them. The 
tiver Ouſe runs north and ſouth quite 
through the city, divided into two 
parts, which are joined by a ftone-+ 
bridge, Idem, P. „ | 


goons, with their ſwords, horſes, and colours. 


But he was 
forced 


u Rapin has confounded here two 


bridges. The ben that was attacked 
0 


was a bridge of boats, over which 
Meldrum's horſe were drawn by his 
order into the iſland, This bridge 
prince Rupert endeayoured to recover, 
but was repulſed, The other was 


Muſcome-bridge, over which he de- 


ſigned to retreat, but the 
ſerting broke it down, 
397+ | 


uard de- 
dem, p. 


/ 
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CAR. I. forced to deliver all his ordnance and ammunition with 

1644. about three thouſand muſkets, "Y pa Le 
Ly  - The. prince, after this expedition, which gained him 
1 great honour, returned into Shropſhire, and from thence in- 
— Ru- to Lancaſhire, to relieve the counteſs of Derby, who ſor 
pert. the ſpace of eighteen weeks was beſieged in Latham-houſe, 
AN and made a gallant defence againſt a body of two thouſand 
erz. 7 men *. In his way to Latham, the prince took by ſtorm 
Dagdale's Stopworth, a ſmall town in Cheſhire. Whilſt he was ad- 
Zaron. vancing towards Latham, the beſicgers raiſed the ſiege, and 
May 25, Part of them under the command of colonel Rigby, went 
& and reinforced the garriſon of Bolton in Lancaſhire, which 
May 28. was in great danger. The prince purſued them, and with- 
out giving them time to come to themſelves, took the town 

by ſtorm ® . "2 3pibs . 
une IT. After that, he attacked Liverpool, a ſea-port town on the 
Nr edge of Cheſhire, where thoſe who paſs into Ireland gene- 
"PROM rally imbark. The governor, colonel More, after ſome 
reſiſtance, conveyed on board the ſhips in the Pool moſt 
part of his ſoldiers /, and the richeſt goods in the town, 
He is order- and then the prince entered with little oppoſition. Here 
* by the he received a letter from the king, ordering him to march 
2 You, with all ſpeed to the relief of York, which was now be- 
Clarendon, ſieged. The king ſaid to him in his letter, That his af- 
. 390, fairs were in ſo: very ill a flate, that it would not be enough, 
_ though his higneſs raiſed the ſiege of York, if he had not likewiſe 
beaten the Scotch army; which words induced the prince 20 
fight a battle that proved very fatal to the king. 45 
Exploits of I left York blocked up by the Engliſh and Scotch armies, 
terra wi commanded by the lord Fairfax and the earl of Leven, till 
Ruſhworth, the earl of Mancheſter ſhould join them. The earl of Man- 
V. p. 621. cheſter was general of the ſeven eaſtern aſſociated counties, 
who had raiſed an army of fourteen thouſand horſe, foot, 
and dragoons. With this army the earl of Mancheſter had 
1d. p. 283, already done the parliament great ſervice, In the laſt cam- 
620. paign he had taken the town of Lynn, and in the beginning 
of this, had poſſeſſed himſelf of Lincoln. As ſeveral of the 


leading members of parliament thought of putting him 
| the 


W In a ſally, May 6, the beſieged fpoiling all they met, denying quare 
ſlew near three hundred of the be- ters, (as the town(men alledged after- 
fiegers, Mercur. Ruſtic, | wards) and uſed other violences, be- 

x Ruſhworth ſays, the prince's ſol- ſides totally plundering the town, . 
diers (conſiſting of ten thouſand, or flaying four miniſters. Colonel Rigby 
upwards) ruſhed into the town, 'and eſcaped to Bradford, 'Ruſhworth, tom. 
put great numbers to the ſword, (twelve 5. p. 623. oh 
hundred by their own confeſſion) de- With his beſt ordnance, arms, 
ſtroying for ſome miles round, and ammunition, Idem, p. 624. 


in 
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28 


the earl of Eſſex's place, occaſion | 16 
vices he had performed, to make <0 ant pens 5 * p 
his army. To that end, by an ordinance of both houf, 8 Cs tA 
May the 15th, 1644, each of the ſeven aſſociated Pane p. 621 
were charged and rated at a weekly ſum for the maintena 2 | 
of his army *; after which; he received orders to join 3 
two other armies, to beſiege York together. The I; n The vat; 
ment had alſo taken care for the ſubſiſtence of the — pay 1 
Eſſex's and Sir William Waller's armies ; ſo that in M Of Gre armies 
they had five armies on foot, beſides the troops diſperſed in yg 
To ar Sag and in garriſon. a gore : 
Before the marquis of New bloc i | 
he had ſent aps Goring as Ranger. 3 Manchener 
vage the parts in ſubjeCtion to the parliament. Where 1 fe 
the earl of Mancheſter detached likewiſe three thouſand — 8 
horſe, which were joined by two thouſand, ſent from th Clarendon 
Scots before York, to wait the motions of Goring. I' © U. p. 396, 
3 2 ee therefore joined the two 5 4 = e 
with his foot, and ſome few horſe d, a 
2 the ſiege of York was = 8 81 . 
ewcaſtle had ſent the king word, that he hoped 2 10 York ad 
out ſix weeks or. two months, and beſought E thi k une 3, 
the mean time how to relieve him. To retard, as AD ſoa 
poſſible, the progreſs of the ſiege, he made 2 * the mg, 
treaty, but on ſuch conditions as he knew would om hs beben. 
60" 3g Wes he Rn ſeven or eight days by this Verity 
nde, 1 at the ceſſation he had obtained, did .—— 6a ß, & 1 
till the 15th of June. On the 2 N e e- Clarendo 
rioully attacked the earl of 1 25 — 8 od » 36g 
_— — repulſed with loſs. P 
Jn Sunday the Zoth of June th dend hy in Pri 
notice, that prince Rupert bs NN ee pe T 25 
ene 6 | head-of an P 
7, of near twenty thouſand men, which had greatly in- bog 


; A created 3 

2 On Eſſi | | 6 . | . p. 631, 

. wy, 2 2 ſum of vided into twelve companies; and of EARS. ag 

Norfolk, and th n: 1875 J. on fix regiments of horſe, en of fiy II. p. 388. 
N - city of Norwich, hundred and fifty troopers, divided hs 
Cambridgeſhire, 8. 295. on to ſix troops. Whitel, 5. 80. Ruſh- 

tin onſhi . . on un worth tom, . 4 60 2. 8 

2 . hs 330 Fe on Lincolnſhire, taining of this . 850 Na — 
52 Rapin - e Iſle of Ely, 221 l, 1644, above a million 7 A 
„by miſtake, calls it a the charge of the navy had Va 


monthly ſum, idem | . 

a 1 . * p. 621. 5 — . . P 

ts of . by ordinance, was to 8 year paſt, Dugdale's 

Fen regiments of foot, each d With about fix hundred foot © 
bl 


of a thouſand ſoldi Ry 

eigh . oldiers, divided into hundred h * i 

— en panies; and the general's hae” a bio [orgy * TOR. 
ziment of fifteen hundred, di- een 9 


or. X. R 
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creaſed in their march, as well by the troops drawn from fe. 


1644. veral garriſons, as by Goring's horſe, who had joined them, 
Ly ſo that the army was not inferior to the three armies employed 


The fiege 


is raiſed, 
July I. 
Ludlow. 
Warwick. 


in the ſiege. The three generals, after a ſhort conſultation, 
thought it adviſeable to raiſe the ſiege, and join their armies, 


whether, as ſome affirm, with deſign to give battle, or to 


avoid it, as others pretend. Be this as it will, they poſted 
themſelves on Marfton-moor, about five miles from York, 


But though indeed prince Rupert muſt have paſſed that way 


The prince 
comes to 


York, 


Treats the 
marguis 
haughtily ; 
reſolves to 
nght, 

Life of the 
Duke of 
Newcaſtle, 
p. 46. 
Ruſhworth, 
V. p. 632. 


to come at them with his army, they left however two ſides 
of Vork open, that proviſions and ammunition, and even 
troops, by ſmall parties, might be conveyed in. If the 
prince's deſign had been only to relieve Vork, he had already 
effected it, and had only to remain in his poſt, and keep the 
enemies at a bay, till all neceſſaries had been ſent into the 
city . But that ſame day, coming to Vork with a guard of 
two hundred horſe, he conferred with the marquis of New- 
caſtle, or rather ſignified to him, that he intended to fight, 
according to his majeſty's expreſs orders. As the prince was 
extremely haughty, he made not the leaſt compliment to the 
marquis, upon the authority he aſſumed in reſolving to give 
battle, contrary to the marquis's opinion, who maintained, 
it was by no means requiſite in the preſent juncture, and the 
rather, as he expected five thouſand men, who'were coming 
from the north to his aſſiſtance. Moreover, the prince 
made no ſcruple to command, without ſaying any thing to 
the marquis, the forces in York to be ready to join him the 
next morning in order to engage. And yet, theſe forces had 
been levied by the marquis, and commanded by him with 
great reputation. Beſides, the marquis's birth and merit 
ſeemed to require a greater regard from the prince. Perhaps 
it never came into the marquis's thoughts to deſire a fight of 
the king's expreſs order, or elſe he believed it to be an at- 
front to the prince, to ſhow the leaſt doubt of ſuch an order. 
However this be, he told him, he was ready to obey his 
hizhneſs in all things, who might diſpoſe of his troops as be 


pleaſed, and for his own part, he would be contented to 


charge in the battle as volunteer. His diſſatisfaction was 

farther increaſed, when having aſked the prince, what ſervice 

he would be pleaſed to command him, the prince anſwered 

him, he would begin no action upon the enemy till wy 
| WIS. | 


© Ludlow obſerves, That if the prince he had gained, would have cauſed his 
could have been contented with relieving army to increaſe like the rolling of of 
York, and retreated, as he might have ſnow-ball, Tom, I. p. 123. 
done, without fighting, the reputation | 
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me next morning, and defired him to repoſe himſelf till CHAR. I. 
then. Thus the prince had the ſole management of the in- 1644. 
tended battle, without conſulting the marquis any more. 
Though he had ordered his forces in Vork to come and join 
his army, it does not appear that he had aſſigned any com- 
mand or poſt to the marquis of Newcaſtle, perhaps, becauſe 
he ſaid, he would be in the battle as a volunteer. It cannot 
be denied, this behaviour was very ſevere to a lord, who had 
always ſhown for the king a zeal and affection not to be ſur- 
paſſed, nor perhaps equalled. | | 
In the night, the three parliament generals having conſi- The parlia- 
dered that the place was relieved, and thinking prince Rupert Mt did 
had no farther deſign than to lay in proviſions, reſolved to Joly 2- ; 
march to Tadcaſter, Cawood, and Selby, as well to pre- Id. p. 632. 
ſerve the Eaſt- riding, as to hinder the furniſhing of York — 634 
with proviſions from thence. Accordingly they began their 
march early in the morning, the Scots leading the van. But 
about nine o'clock they had intelligence, that the prince was The prince 
approaching with his army, and indeed he was advanced with forces them 
five thouſand horſe, near their rear. Whereupon they were 88. 
obliged to draw up ſpeedily, and call back their van, which 
made all poſſible haſte to rejoin them. Fortunately for them, 
the foot which the prince had drawn out of York, could 
not come up with his army till noon, and this gave the Scots 
time to rejoin the reſt of their army, which they had left in 
the morning. The armies were both drawn up about two 
in the afternoon : but there was between them a deep and 
large ditch, which neither cared to paſs, for fear of giving 
the enemy too great an advantage.' For this reaſon, they 
ſtood looking upon one another above two hours, each ex- 
pecting the other to begin the charge. | 
Prince Rupert himſelf headed the left wing *, conſiſting Battle of 
of five thouſand horſe. The right wing was commanded 8 
by Sir Charles Lucas, with colonel Hurry, and the main 3 
body by general Goring. It does not appear, that the mar- Ruſhworth, 
quis of Newcaſtle had any command in the action. The 33. 
parliament's right wing, oppoſite to prince Rupert, was led 15 
4 Ruſhworth ſays, the prince led the the prince's horſe, and wounded above 
Tight wing, and Sir Charles Lucas the the ſhoulders, but at length he broke 
left; and that the earl of Mancheſter through. Ruſhworth, tom. 5. p. 63%, 
and Cromwell commanded the left of 634. The lord Holles affirms that Oli- 
The enemy, The king's forces con- ver behaved in this baitle in a very 
liſted of fourteen thouland foot, nine cowardly manner; and that thoſe who 
thouſand horſe, and about twenty-five did then moſt ſervice, were the major- 
pieces of ordnance. The parliament's generals Leſley and Crawford, and Sir 


ng did not exceed that number, Thomas Fairfax, Mem, p. 155 
Vier Cromwell was hard preſſed by 
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II. p. 388. 
Ludlow. 
Manley. 


HE HI ST ORT 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, the left by the earl of Mancheſter, 
1644. aſſiſted by his lieutenant-general Oliver Cromwell. In the 


center towards the right was the lord Fairfax, and general 
Clarendon, Leven towards the left. At laſt, between ſix and ſeven in 


the evening, the parliament generals gave the ſignal, and 


- marched to the enemies. I ſhall not undertake: to deſcribe 


this battle, becauſe, in all the accounts I have ſeen, I meet 
with ſo little order and clearneſs, that I cannot expect to 
give a ſatisfactory idea of it to ſuch of my readers as under- 

and theſe matters. I ſhall content myſelf with relating one 
remarkable circumſtance, beſides the ſucceſs in general. The 
left wing of the king's army, commanded by prince Rupert, 
was entirely routed by the parliament's right wing, whilſt 
the king's right wing had the ſame advantage over the left of 
the parliament. The two victorious wings, after chacing 
their enemies, returned to the field of battle, and, I know 


not by what accident, met face to face, fo that each ſtood 


on the ſame ground that the enemy poſſeſſed at the beginning 


The prince's of the battle. Here the fight was renewed, and maintained 


army is 
routed, 


Nuſhworth, 
V. P · 63 5 


on both ſides with great warmth and vigour, till at laſt 
night approaching, the king's horſe were put to flight, and 
purſued as long as day would permit. It was probably at 
this time that the prince's foot were alſo routed. I ſay, pro- 


bably, becauſe in the deſcription of this battle, it does not 


appear what the foot did. But this is not the only time that 
we are left in the dark, when we read in hiſtories the de- 
ſcriptions of battles. They are generally made by perſons 
who have not the leaſt tincture of the art of war, and who 
by dwelling upon ſome frivolous circumſtances, paſs over 
thoſe that'might give. the intelligent reader clear ideas. It 
ſuffices therefore to ſay, that the prince's army was purſued 
within a mile of York, where they retired in the night. Ihe 
countrymen who were commanded to bury the dead, gave 
out that they interred four thouſand one hundred and fifty 
bodies. It was reported that three thouſand of the prince's 
men were killed. But the conquerors affirmed, they loſt not 
above three hundred *. We | 
FT . Though 
e Sir Charles Lucas, major- t arms, and about a hundred colours. 
Porter, major - general Tilyard, and MWhitelock, p. 94. Others fay, there 
tne lord Goring's ſon, were among were about four thouſand taken pri- 
the priſoners, There were about a ſoners, and as many lain on the 
hundred other officers taken, and af- king's party; the whole of both ar- 
teen hundred ſoldiers, twenty -five pieces mies amounted to near nine thouſand 
ct ordnance, a hundred and thirty bar- men, Commons War, p. 50 Among 
rels of powder, ſeyeral thouſands of the colours were prince Rupert's 2:4 
; Jt 252 i b. "#0 ; ar 
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Though prince Rupert had always been victorious where CHAR. I. 
he had commanded in chief, it is not very ſurpriſing that he 1644. 
ſhould once be defeated ; this is a misfortune incident to the 
greateſt generals. But his reſolution to retire the next day pd 636, 
with his army, muſt needs appear very ſtrange. His horſe 7” , 
had not ſuffered much, becauſe they had taken to flight be- II. P. 389. | 
times, at leaſt thoſe of the left wing, commanded by him- r 
ſelf, and his foot were alſo in good condition, the greateſt | 
ſtorm having fallen on the marquis of Newcaſtle's. He 22 
might therefore have defended Vork, and waited the king's 
orders upon this fatal accident. So, this extraordinary re- 
ſolution can ſcarce be imputed but to an exceſſive ſhame 
and indignation, which hindered him from conſidering how 
prejudicial it would be to the king his uncle's. affairs. He 
ſent the marquis of Newcaſtle notice of his deſign, juſt as 
the marquis was ſending him word, that he was inſtantly 
going to quit the kingdom. They both put their reſolutions 
in practice. The marquis repaired that very day to Scar- 
borough, and embarked for Hamburgh *, and the prince left. 
York, and marched towards Cheſter with the remains of his 
army. It is eaſy to gueſs why the marquis of Newcaſtle 
quitted the king's ſervice, after having been ſo unworthily 
treated by prince Rupert. He believed doubtleſs, he could 
not with honour reſume his former command, having been 
deemed incapable to ſerve the king on ſo important an occa- 
hon, Nay, very probably, he imagined the prince would 
not have behaved to him in fo haughty and rude a manner, 
if he had not thought he ſhould be avowed. Nevertheleſs, 
the prince could afterwards produce in his vindication only 
the king's letter, above-mentioned, which he underſtood in a 
ſenſe the king himſelf had never thought of 5. It may there- 
fore be affirmed, that his committing ſo many.errors one 
after another, was, entirely owing to his exceſſive haugh- 


tineſs. The PSs 
1 n 


ard, with the arms of the Palatinate, lord Cavendiſh ; his brother Sir Charles 
and a red croſs in the middle; a yellow Cavendiſh ; Dr. Bramhal biſhop of Lon- 
coronet, in the middle a lion couchant, donderry; the lord Falconbridge ; the 
nd behind him a- maſtiff, ſeeming to lord Withrington ; the earl of Elthyne; 
ſnatch at him, and in a label from his the lord Cornwarth q and Sir William 
mouth written, Kimbolton ; at his feet Carnaby. On the Sth of July they ar- 
little beagles, and before their mouths rived at Hamburgh. The marquis came 
written, Pym, Pym, Pym; and out of no more to England till after the reſto- 
the lion's mouth theſe words proceeded ration of Charles II. Idem, p. 637. 
Aren ſeue tandem abutere patientia noſ- g This letter was produced only to 
ra? Ruſhworth, tom. 5. p. 6435. his friends, and after the king's death. 
With him went his two ſons, Clarendon, tom. 2. p. 390. 
Charles viſcount Mansfield , and Henry ; ; ; 
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. 
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26: THE/HISTORY 
CAR. I. The parliament generals improved their victory, and the 
1644. diſſention of their enemies. They returned to their poſts. 
before York, which was left to the diſcretion of Sir Tho- 
be or 00 mas Glemham the governor, who ſeeing himſelf unable 
alyzs, long to reſiſt, ſurrendered that important place upon ho- 
| x LY nourable terms. They were no ſooner in poſſeſſion of York, 
4 benz. but the three armies ſeparated. The lord Fairfax with his 
II, p. 390, forces remained at York, as governor. The earl of Man- 
The three cheſter” marched towards Lincoln, not to be remote, with- 
RIS out neceſſity, from the aſſociated counties, whoſe troops he 
Nuſhworth, commanded. The earl of Leven, with the Scotch army, 
V. p. 641. marched northward to join the earl of Calendar, who was 
advaneing with a ſtrong reinforcement from Scotland, 
The Scots When'theſe forces were joined, he laid ſiege to Newcaſtle, 
_ which ſurrendered at diſcretion about the end of October. 
1d. p. 645, Thus the battle of Marſton-moor loſt the king all the north, 
| which hitherto had given the parliament forces a powerful 
diverſion. But this was not all the miſchief the king had to 
fear. There was danger of the three victorious armies 
joining in the heart of the kingdom thoſe of the earl of 
Eſſex and Sir William Waller, and of their taking at once 
all the places which were ſtill in his power. This was the 
more to be feared, as when he heard of the defeat of his 
army at Marſton-moor, he was himſelf marching to the re- 
lief of the weſt, where the earl of Eſſex then was with an 
army, which the king's forces in thoſe parts were not able to 
withſtand. This is what I muſt now explain, and withal 
ſpeak of what paſſed at Oxford, whilſt the northern armies 

were in action. n | 4 VO: 
Extraordi- The parliament ſeem, by their extraordinary preparations 
nary prepa- in the beginning of the year 1644, to have intended to put 
—_— a ſpeedy concluſion to the war, Beſides the armies of the 
1. for the lord Fairfax and Scotland, and that of the earl of Manchel- 
campaign of ter, which was paid by the eaſtern counties, a new regula- 
12 26, tion was made the latter end of March, for the maintenance 
30. of ſeven' thouſand five hundred foot, and three thouſand 
Ruthworth, horſe, to be commanded by the earl of Efſex, At the ſame 
V. P. 053- time, by another ordinance, the four ſouthern aſſociated 
counties, namely, Kent, Suſſex, Surry, and Hampſhire, 
were to maintain an army of three thouſand ſix hundred foot, 
twelve hundred horſe, and five hundred dragoons, under 
the command of Sir William Waller. Theſe were not 
| oa PO ents new 


It was taken by ſtorm, October 19. of Mancheſter took alſo Sheffield caſtie,, 
Auſhworth, tom. 5. p. 650,—The earl and ſom e other places, Idem, P. 64% 
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new armies, they ſubſiſted before the regulation; but the CHar.1. 
point was to recruit them, compleat the number fixed by the 1644. 

parliament, and ſettle the neceſſary weekly payment of their 
ſubſiſtance . | | 1 | 

Though Sir William Waller was worſted at the battle Refplution 
of Roundway-down, the two houſes, far from loſing their 6 
eſteem for him, reſolved to ſend him into the weſt, with an yea, 
army capable of withſtanding prince Maurice, who found 
no farther oppoſition in thoſe 'parts. The king having no- The king 
tice of this deſign, reſolved not only to hinder Waller's ni 
march into the weſt, but alſo to break the aſſociation of the 
four ſouthern counties, where he had many friends, and 
even hoped to procure an aſſociation of theſe counties in his 
favour. To that purpoſe, he gave the lord Hopton * an He fende 
army conſiſting of troops drawn out of ſeveral garriſons, and — to 
of two regiments of foot. lately arrived at Briſtol from Ire- dl. 
land l. As ſoon as theſe forces were aſſembled, the lord Clarendon, 
Hopton poſted himſelf at Wincheſter, where Sir John Berk- 1 361, 
ley brought him two regiments newly raiſed by him in De- fuſworch, 
vonſhire, and the king ſent him a detachment of a thouſand v. p. 654. 
men commanded by Sir Jacob Aſhley. All theſe forces to- 
gether made an army of four thouſand foot, and fifteen 
hundred horſe ®, with which he reſolved to march into Suf- 
ſex. Waller, who was then quartered about Farnham, aſ- Clarendon, 
ſembled his troops and faced the enemy: but after ſome agen” ogy 
light ſkirmiſhes, he retired into Farnharm caſtle, from whence ?? 
he took a journey to London, to repreſent to the parliament 
his want of ſupplies, without which it would not be poſſible 
to perform what had been enjoined him. 

Immediately after Waller's departure for London, the Hopton 
lord Hopton marched with part of his army to attack Arun- kt A 
del caſtle, which was ſurrendered upon terms. But hear- | 
ing a few days after, that Waller was returned to Farn- 
ham with a ſtrong reinforcement, he rejoined the reſt of his 


army. l 
R 4 


| For the maintenance of this army, 


Waller's 


and a ſuitable train of artillery, with 
other incident charges, - there was to 
de monthly raiſed and paid out of the 
exciſe, the ſum of thirty thouſand, five 
hundred and four pounds. And, beſides 
the money ariſing from the forfeit-d 
eſtates in Hampſhire and Suſſex, the 


weekly ſum of 26421, was to be levied in 


the four aſſociated counties for Waller's 
amy. Ruſhworth, tom. 5. p. 653. 


* Sir Ralph Hopton was created lord 
Hopton of Stratton, September 4, 1643, 
at Oxford, though, by miſtake, Rapin 
ill calls him chevalier Hopton. 

Under the command of Sir Charles 


Vavaſor, and Sir John Pawlet, Claren- 


don, tom. 2. p. 367. 
m Ruſhworth ſays, that he and the 
earl of Forth had drawn together an ar- 


my of thirteen or fourteen thouſand men 


Tom. 5, p. 654. 
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Cu Ak. I. Waller's journey to London anſwered: his expectations. 
1644. Beſides a brigade of Londoners under major-general Brown, 
he procured an order of parliament to the earl of Eſſex, to 
Waller te- fend him from his army a thouſand horfe under the com- 
N mand of Sir William Balfour. He was no ſooner returned 
365. to Farnham with theſe ſupplies, but he marched all night, 
and at break of day beat up one of the lord, Hopton's quar- 
ters at Alton, and carried away priſoners colonel Boles's re. 
giment of foot “; a troop or two of horſe, which were in 
the ſame quarters, having betimes taken to flight. Then 
he marched directly to Arundel caſtle, and made the garriſon 
priſoners. . Here the learned Chillingworth was taken, and 
died within a few days. ig. 16 
Battle of The king hearing of the ſupplies given. to Waller, ſent 
Alresford, a reinforcement to the lord Hopton. The earl of Forth, 
N — the king's general, would go himſelf, but refuſed the com- 
1e gefeated. mand which the lord Hopton offered to reſign to him. The 
March 29. lord Hopten having then an army of about eight thouſand 
2 men, reſolved to give Waller battle, and begun his march 
. — — with that intent, at the very time Waller was advancing to- 
II. p. 366, wards him with the ſame reſolution. The two armies met 
367. between Farnham and Wincheſter on Cheriton- down near 
Alresford, where the battle was fought the 29th of March. 
The lord Hopton was defeated and forced to retire to Read- 
ing, and afterwards to Oxford . Waller marched to Win- 
cheſter, and became maſter of the city, but did not think 
proper to beſiege the caſtle, which was his own inheritance, 
becauſe he had elſewhere more important affairs, as will be 
1d. p. 367. ſeen preſently. The lord Clarendon pretends, the loſs ſuſ- 
tained by Waller at Alresford hindered him from improving 
his advantage, and marching into the weſt, as he had re- 
ſolved. But it may be affirmed, this was not the thing that 
prevented his taking the weſtern rout. It was rather owing 
to the parliament's reſolution, by whom he was recalled to 
London, after having diſmiſſed the auxiliary regiments of 
that city, and Kent, which were alſo come to join him. 
Reſolution Both houſes perceiving, that by the king's late loſs at 
pb ir Alresford, his army was diſcouraged and conſiderably leſ- 
mo ſened; that moreover, they had ſufficient forces in the north 


to 
n The colonel had retired with his o Lately made earl of Brentford. 
men into the church, but had not time p In this battle, on the king's fide 
to barricade the doors, So, the enemy fell the lord [ohn Stewart, brother to 
entering with him, his ſoldiers threw the duke of Richmond, and Sir John 
down their arms, and aſked quarter, Smith a papiſt, brother to the lord 
which was alſo offered to the colonel, Carrington, Clarendon, Tom, II. 
who iefuſing it, was killed. Chrendon, p. 367. 
Tom. II. p. 365. 1 
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to have nothing to fear from the marquis of Newcaſtle, who CHar.1I. 
was ſhut up in Vork, reſolved to beſiege Oxford, where the 1644. 
king was with his army. So, having relinquiſhed, or ſuſpend- - 
ed the deſign of ſending Waller into the weſt, they labour- 
ed with all poſſible diligence, to put the two armies of Eſſex 
and Waller upon the foot ſettled by their ordinance, that they 
might act together againſt Oxford. | | 

The king had ever imagined, that Waller's deſign was 
to march towards the weſtern parts. For which reaſon he 
had aſſembled his forces at Marlborough, and afterwards 
poſted himſelf at Newbury, where he had remained ſome 
time, till he could better diſcover the deſigns of his enemies. 
But having at length found, the parliament had altered their May 14. 
meaſures, he came to Reading, and cauſed the fortifications 33 
to de demoliſhed, in order to ſtrengthen his army with the Ciafendos 
garriſon, conſiſting of two thouſand five hundred men. He 11. p. 370, 
alſo ordered prince Rupert to come and join him: but after- 373 
wards permitted him to relieve Latham houſe, where the 
counteſs of Derby was beſteged. With the Reading garriſon, 
his army was increaſed to eight thouſand five hundred foot, 
and four thouſand horſe. But being ſtill ignorant of the de- 
ſigns of his enemies, he thought proper to retire to Oxford 
with his whole army. e872. 
Mean while, the parliament, who had for ſome time found The ear! of 
means to take their reſolutions with more ſecrecy than for- — * 
merly, perceiving the two armies of Eſſex and Waller ready march to- 
to march, ſent to each a ſupply of four thouſand two hun- 650g Or- 
dred of the trained- bands of London. So, the earl of Eſſex's 1 
army conſiſted of twelve thouſand foot, and three thouſand 11. p. 353. 
horſe; and Waller's of ſeven thouſand foot, and fifteen hun- 3 
dred horſe and dragoons. Theſe two generals had orders 6. 
to march ſeparately, and beſiege Oxford, if the king remain- 
ed there; but if he went from thence, the earl of Eſſex was 
ordered to follow him with his army, and Waller to march 
into the weſt, according to the firſt project. They departed p. 668,570, 
from London, the 14th and 15th of May, to put themſelves 
at the head of their reſpective armies, and immediately 
marched towards Oxford. | * 5 

The king had poſted almoſt all his infantry at Abington, Akington 
in order to ſtop the enemies, and have time to conſider what abandoned 
meaſures he ſhould take, in caſe they really intended to be- 2 
ſiege Oxford, which he til] queſtioned. As Abington could by the earl 
not be eaſily defended but on the eaſt-ſide, and he was un- 2 Eſfer. 
willing to run any unneceſſary hazard, he had ordered ge- 3 
neral Wilmot to make a vigorous defence, if attacked on Ruſaworth, 
; 8 55 that V+ p. bc. 
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CHAR. I. that fide, but if on the weſt from Wantage and Farrington, 
1644. to relinquiſh the place. Byt whether the order was not 
— clear and full, or for ſome other reafon, Wilmot, at the 
enemies approach on the eaſt- ſide immediately retired to Ox. 
Clarendon, ford, and the earl of Eſſex inſtantly entered Abington. The 
II. p. 376. king perceiving the ſiege of Oxford was reſolved, had but 
one my to hinder it, which was to defend the paſſes of the 
rivers: Iſis and Cherwell, which run on the weſt and eaſt- 
ſides of the city, and to that end he quartered his horſe neat 
the Iſis, and his foot towards the Cherwell. As the mo- 
tions of the parliament armies entirely proceed from the ſi- 
tuation of Oxford and the adjacent country; and as, with- 
out this knowledge, ſcarce any thing would be intelligible, 
I ſhall paſs over the particulars which to me ſeem not abſo- 
Clarendon, lutely neceſſary, and content myſelf with ſaying, that Walz 
Tr ler found means at laſt to gain the paſs at Newbridge over 
3 the Iſis, which enabled him to fall upon the rear of the 
The king king's foot that were defending the Cherwell 2. Where- 
withdraws , upon the king drew all his forces into Oxford and to the 
ar ti north of the city, with thoughts at the ſame time of provid- 
horſe. ing for the ſafety of his perſon, not judging it proper to ſuf- 
June 3- fer himſelf to be ſhut up. There was no time to loſe, for 

Clarendon, 2 27. . | 
T.11.p.377. the king's troops were hardly retired, when the earl of 
Ruſhworth, Eſſex paſſed the Cherwell at Goſworth bridge with his army. 
V. p. 61. So the king giving orders to his horſe, and a ſmall body of 
foot, to wait for him at ſuch a place, left Oxford the 3d of 
June about nine ,o'clock at night, and ſafely paſſed between 
the two parliament armies . He was out of all danger of 
purſuit before the news of his retreat reached the enemies, 
and came at length, on June 6, to Worceſter, after having 
_ endured a great fatigue. - ind tree Shot 0158 
The two ge- The two generals were extremely ſurprized, when they 
nerals relin- heard the king had eſcaped them. But it was too late to 
N 233 hope to overtake him. Mean while, the city of Oxford 
Geging Ox- being well ſtored with proviſions and ammunition, and the 
ford. king having left there almoſt all his foot, they did not think 
fit to beliege it, and the rather, as they had no orders to do 
it, unleſs the king remained there. The parliament's in- 
tention was, that in caſe the king quitted Oxford, the * 


4 The lord Clarendon ſays, he might noon to Burton on the water, where he 

have brought over all his army, and lodged at Dr. Temple's the prince's 

fallen upon the king's rear; not, that chaplain. On the gth he marched to 

he did, Tom. II. p. 376. | Eveſham, and on Thurſday the 6th to 

Fe went that night to Mr, Parret's 

at Northlye, where next morning he Tem. V. p. 671, 
drew up his army, and went that after- 


the city of Worceſter, Ruſhworth, | 


HOY 2 +a. aca as 3©Al 
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of Eſſex ſhould follow him with his army; and Waller with CHAR. I. 
his take care of the affairs of the weft. But the earl of 1644. 
Eſſex, for ſome unknown reaſon, reyerſed his order, and Gyn, 
would himſelf "march into the weſt. And when Waller The who 
urged the parliament's orders, the earl of Eſſex poſitively the wen, 
commanded him, as his general, to obey, to which the other contrary to 
could make no reply. So, the earl immediately began his 3 
march to the weſt. The parliament were very much of- pars 
ſended with the earl of Effex's diſobedience, and ſent him Clarendon, 
an order, which reached him at Saliſbury, to return, follow Aug. P.378., 
the king, and leave to Waller the weſtern expedition. But v. * 1g 
tae earl, inſtead of complying, ſent a letter to the commit- Id. p. 683. 
tee of war *, with the reaſons of his conduct, ſubſcribing * | 
his letter, © Your innocent, though ſuſpected ſervant. 7 
« Eflex,” Whether both houſes were ſatisfied with the 
earl's reaſons, or believe it proper not to incenſe him in 
ſuch a juncture, they ſuffered him to purſue his march, 
which he did in a flow and eaſy manner, till he came into 
Devonſhire. A | | 

The queen had been ever fince April at Exeter, the ca- The queen 
pital of that county, where ſhe was delivered of the princeſs retires iato 
Henrietta, about a fortnight or three weeks before the earl r 1 
of Eſſex's approach. As ſoon as ſhe heard of his entering V. p. 665, 
Devonſhire, ſhe ſent and deſired a ſafe- conduct to retire to — 


Clarendon, 


Briſtol . The earl of Eſſex anſwered, if her majeſty would ꝙ 1 
pleaſe to go to London, he would have the honour to wait 494. 
upon her thither ; but could not give her a ſafe- conduct to 
Briſtol, without the expreſs order of both houſes. *Where- July 14. 
upon the queen withdrew into Cornwal, and ſome time af- 


ter into France, with a convoy of men of war, ſent her by 


p. 369, 


the prince of Orange. | 55 5 

Prince Maurice had been, fince the 20th of April, before Prince Mau- 
the little town of Lyme, which made a more obſtinate de- fies fate. 
tence than was re I his place, and Plymouth, were 83 
almoſt the only towns in the weſt that were for the parlia- retires to 
ment. It was therefore very neceſſary for the parliament, Exeter. 
to have in thoſe parts, forces capable of reviving the courage E.. 
of their friends, who had received no aſſiſtance ſince prince V. p. 66:, 
Maurice's arrival. At the earl of Eſſex's approach, who 577682. 
was now advanced to Dorcheſter, the prince raiſed the ſiege 
of Lyme, and retired to Exeter. The ſame day, the earl 
of Eſſex poſſeſſed himſelf of Dorcheſter. Then, he de- 

9 There was a committee of both armies likewiſe. . | 
kingdoms reſiding at London, for the © She deſired at firſt a ſafe conduct, 
carrying on the war. There was uſual- to go to Bath for her health, Ruſh» 
ly 4 committee of the parliament in the worth, Tom. V. p. 684. 
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CHAR. I. tached Sir William Balfour, who took Weymouth, whither 

1644. the earl of Eſſex inſtantly repaired. He had ſome thoughts 

— of beſieging Exeter, and indeed marched that way; but 

ry conſidering that prince Maurice was there with his whole 
greſs in the : Fg 

welt. army, he was afraid of loſing too much time in the ſiege, 

p. 683, 684. and ſtopped at Chard, where he remained ſome time, and 

Drs. from thence marched. to Tiverton. Whereupon, prince 

eee b . 4 d fr Ex - 

„ aurice ſent. a detachment from Exeter, with orders to ſe- 

ceure Barnſtable; but the inhabitants ſhut the gates againſt 

them, and immediately ſent to the earl of Eſſex, to come 

and take poſſeſſion of the town, which was done accord- 

Captain ./ ingly by the lord Roberts. Here was taken captain Howard, 

Howard who having been formerly lieutenant to captain Pym, had 

2 deſerted, with nineteen troopers, to the king's party; for 

Ruſhworth, Which being now tried by a council of war, he was con- 

V. p. 685. demned and executed. Upon this, prince Maurice cauſed 

— to be hanged Turpin, a ſea- captain, taken priſoner in at- 

. tempting to relieve Exeter, when the earl of Stamford was 

revenge. beſieged in it. He being indicted for levying arms againſt 

the king, was by the judges, Heath, Forſter, Banks, and 

ſerjeant Glanvil, condemned, but hitherto reprieved, by rea- 

ſon of the conſequences. The parliament was very much 

incenſed at this repriſal, conſidering the difference between 

a priſoner of war, and deſerter. Wherefore having ſer- 

jeant Glanvil in their cuſtody, who had lately quitted the 

king's party, and returned to London, they ordered him to 

be impeached of high-treaſon. Soon after, the king's party 

cauſed fourteen clothiers to be hanged at Woodhouſe in 

Wiltſhire *, and the parliament ordered eight Iriſhmen to 

be executed, who had. been taken priſoners in ſome action. 


I4. p. 683. Theſe are the ſad effects of civil wars. Theſe executions 


N gave occaſion to the parliament, in Auguſt following, to 
wart | 


v. i 6 erect a court-martial, to which were given very ſevere in- 

1d. P. 685. ſtructions, chiefly with reſpect to deſerters. About the mid- 

dle of July, Taunton-Dean was taken for the parliament, 
by a party of the garriſon of Lyme “. 

I am obliged for a time, to break off the narrative of the 


affairs of the weſt, to relate what the king did after his eſcape 
from Oxford. 


The king's He arrived the 6th of June at Worceſter with his little 
march after 


m army; but ſtaid there only a few days, hearing Waller was 
his flight e | | kin 
fromOxſord. 2 ok — IS 4 ; „ IMAC 
Id. p. 672 u One of the clothiers breaking his Ludlow, Tom. I. p. 120. 
halter, defired, that what he had ſuf- They were led on by Sir Robert 
fered might be accepted, or elſe, that Pye, and colonel Blake, Ruſhwotth, 
he might fight againſt any two for his Tom, V. p, 685, 
life, But he was hanged up again, | 
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marching that way. When he quitted Worceſter, he made CAR. I. 
ſeveral marches and counter-marches *, to deceive the vigi- 1644 1 
lance of his enemy, not being ſtrong enough to venture to 
expect him. At laſt, having made a ſhow of marching to- ay gl 
wards Shrewſbury, Waller doubted not but his deſign was . 
to join prince Rupert, who was till in thoſe parts. For 675, 686. 
this was before the battle of Marſton-moor. He thought SO" 
it therefore very important to march before, and poſt him- — 
ſelf between the king and Shrewſbury, in order to hinder 383. 
his joining with the prince. The king was very glad to 
have deceived Waller. As ſoon as he knew Waller expected 
him upon that rout, he feigned to take it indeed, but ſud- 
denly turning about, inſtead of continuing his march towards 
Shrewſbury, took the road to Oxford, and left Waller in 
his poſt, without any poſhbility of overtaking him. When 
he came near Oxford, he was joined by the reſt of his army, 
which he had left there when he quitted that city. Then, 
no longer fearing Waller, ſince he was ſtronger than he, 
he went and quartered in Buckinghamſhire, without any 
other deſign than to give the enemy battle, it there was 
occaſion. | 11 4 
Waller having been thus circumvented, approached the The feht at 
king however, and at length the two armies were in ſight, CY” 
with the river Cherwell between them. Waller drew up N 29. 
on a very advantageous ground, imagining the king would Ruſhworth, * 
paſs the river to attack him, and thereby furniſh him with No. N 
an opportunity to fight with advantage. But the king, to T. II. p. 384. 
draw him from his poſt, feigned to march northward, and Whitclock. 
accordingly advanced into Northamptonfhire, leaving a 
ſtrong guard at Cropedy-bridge, to hinder the enemies from 
paſſing and following him in the rear. Whilſt he was 
marching, he had intelligence, there was a body of three 
hundred horſe going to join Waller, within two miles of 
the van of his army, and was told they might be eaſily cut 
off, if the army moved faſter. Whereupon orders were 
ſent to the van, and main body, to advance faſter. As ſoon 
as Waller perceived there was a great diſtance between the 
king's rear, and the reſt of his army, he detached a thou- 
land horſe, to paſs the river at a ford, a mile below, and 
himſelf, with fifteen hundred horſe, one thouſand foot, and 
eleven pieces of cannon, attacked Cropedy-bridge, took it, 
and paſled his troops. Which done, he fell upon the king's 
e * DEAF 

* June 12, he marched from Wor- day to Worceſter; the 16th, he eee 

ceſter to Bewdley z the 15th, he ad- ed through Eveſham to Broadway; and 


Yanced along the Severn towards the next day came to Burford. Idem, 
Bidge north, but returned the ſame p- 674, 675. | 1 | 5 


* 
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CAR. I. rear, but was repulſed, with loſs of many of his men and 
1644. part of his cannon. This is all that can be gathered with 
ky any clearnels, from the accounts of this battle Y. The de. 
tachment, which, I ſaid, paſſed the ford, had much the 
_ ſame ſucceſs. ' Waller being thus repulſed, and forced to 
repaſs the river, drew up his men on a hill, and there waited 
Clarendon, the king's motions. As it was yet but three in the after. 
T. II. p. 386. noon, the king, believing the enemies were diſcouraged 
with their ill ſucceſs, ordered Cropedy- bridge and the ford 
to be attacked by two great detachments. The firſt was 
repulſed at the bridge, with great loſs on the king's ſide. 
The other gained the ford; but all that could be done, was 
to maintain it, expecting in vain, till night, that the firſt 
detachment would recover the bridge. Night coming. on, 
both ſides retired, Waller remaining maſter of the two paſſes. 
The king was ſo prepoſſeſſed with the notion, that the 
enemies army was entirely diſcouraged, that he reſolved to 
ſend them an offer of pardon by a herald, imagining it would 
be immediately accepted, and Waller deſerted. In this be- 
lief, he ſent a trumpeter to Waller, to deſire a ſafe-condut 
for a gentleman to deliver a gracious meſſage from his ma- 
jeſty. Waller anſwered, he had no power to receive any 
metiage without permiſſion from the - parliament, to whom 
his majeſty was to make application. The two armies 
faced each other for the ſpace of two days, ſtanding in the 
ſame poſture, after which they both drew off, each taking 
a different rout . In all appearance, Waller after this loſs, 
did not think himſelf in condition to go any more in queſt 
of the king, who was ſuperior to him in number. As it 
was about this time, that the report of prince Rupert's de- 
feat at Marſton- moor was ſpread, Waller thought, doubt- 
leſs, there was no great neceſſity to hazard a ſecond battle, 
ſince the king would probably be very much diſtreſſed. 
When he knew afterwards, the king was marching towards 
the weſt, he gave himſelf ſtill leſs trouble about what the 
king might attempt, ſince it belonged to the earl of Eſſex 
to get off as he could. There was not a ſufficient union 
between them, for Waller to be much concerned at what 
Ruſhworth, Might happen to the earl. Perhaps too, his not being able 
V. p. 687. Bangen: . 1 5 t to 
| Y On the king's ſide were ſlain Sir again, wiſhing him to make haſte and 
William Boteler, and Sir William kill a round- head, . by which means he 

Elark, two Kentiſh knights; and the eſcaped. Mem. p. 93. 
lord Wilmot was wounded, Ruſh- 2 Ruſhworth and Whitelock both 
worth, Tom, V. p. 676, White- ſay the king drew off firſt, and then 
| lock ſays, colonei Middleton being diſ= Waller marched over Cropedy- bridge. 
mounted, the royaliſts taking him to be Rapin follows the lord Clarendon 5 
one of their commanders, mounted him account. Wo <1 * 


Ibid. 
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to follow the king, who was marching againſt the earl of CAR. I. 
Eſſex, was the reaſon why he diſmiſſed the regiments of the 1644. 
London auxiliaries, which, added to his loſs at Cropedy, www 
diſabled him to act till he had freſh troops. | | 
The king, who in the beginning of this campaign was in The king 
2 ſad ſtrait, found himſelf, a month after, much at eaſe. rune 
Of the two armies by which he had been attacked, one was che wa. 
unable to hurt him, and the other was gone into the weſt, Clarendon, 
where he himſelf was very ſtrong. In the firſt place, he T. II. p. 387. 
was maſter of all the fortified towns, Plymouth excepted. 
Secondly, he had at Briftol a large garriſon, part whereof 
might be drawn out upon occaſion. fn the third place, al- 
moſt all the gentry of the weſtern counties were well af- 
fected to him. There were only the meaner ſort of people, 
who were divided between him and the parliament, but 
who however were always ready to join with the ſtrongeſt. 
Laſtly, prince Maurice had at Exeter, and in the neigh- 
bourhood, four thouſand men, which could be eaſily brought 
to him by the north of Devonſhire, and the ra of Eſſex 
not be able to prevent it. All theſe conſiderations deter- 
mined him to march weſtward, to give the earl of Eſſex 
battle, if an opportunity offered. He had ſcarce begun his 
march, when he received the ill news of what paſſed at 
York, which confirmed him in his reſolution. He per- 
ceived, that if he remained in the middle of the kingdom, 
where he had few friends or fortified towns, the three parlia- 
ment armies, which were now ſeparated, would not fail to 
rejoin, and then he ſhould be too weak to withſtand them. 
As ſoon as the king had taken this reſolution, he informed Id. p. 38 7. 
prince Maurice of it, that he might be ready to join him, 
and by the ſame expreſs ſent orders to the lord Hopton, to 
draw what men he could out of Wales and lead them to 
Briſtol, that he might meet him on the way with thoſe 
troops, and as many more as could poſſibly be ſpared from 
that garriſon. So, the king making eaſy marches, in order Rufhworth, 
to give the Welſh troops time to join him, came the 15th V. P. 688. 
of July to Bath, from whence, after two days, he departed, 
and at length arrived at Exeter. When all the forces, he 
had ſent for, had joined him, he ſaw himſelf at the head of 
an army much more numerous than the earl of Eſſex's. 
Five days after the fight at Cropedy-bridge, the king be- Tb king's 
ing at Eveſham, cauſed to be drawn up a meſlage for peace boch Roufes 
to both houſes, a copy whereof was ſent to the earl of Eſſex for peace not 
by the marquis of Hertford, to be communicated to the par- ſvercd. 
liament, it being intimated that the French agent had the . 
| Aug original V. p. 687. 
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CuAR. I. original to deliver if required. This N directed T7 th, 


lords and commons of parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter, con. 


honngnmns tained à general offer to treat of peace, and if commiſſioner; 


The kings 


ſpeech to the 


Somerſet- 
ſhire men, 
uly 23. 
1. p. 633, 


ſhould be ſent to him, he would grant them a ſafe - conduct. 
The two houſes, ever jealous of the king, thought there 
was ſome artifice concealed in ſending them only a copy of 
the meſſage, and that his aim was to engage them to de- 
mand the original of the French agent. Beſides, they did 
not conceive themſelves to be owned by the direction of this 
meſſage as the two houſes of parliament, and therefore ima- 
gined, the king had a mind to reſerve to himſelf the power 
of ſaying, that he did not acknowledge them for the true 
parliament of England ?, and indeed he ought not, accord- 
ing to his principles, ſince he had publiſhed the fore-menti- 
oned declaration againſt them. Wherefore they reſolved to 
take no notice of the meſſage, nor return any anſwer. 

Whilſt the king ſtayed at Bath, he had aſſembled the in- 
habitants of Somerſetſhire at Kingſmoor, and made a ſpeech 
to them, exhorting them to take up arms for him, and fur- 
niſh him with money, He told them, That victory was 
„ the only means left to reſtore peace to the nation, that 
<« bleſſed peace which he had ſo often ſought for from them 
« at Weſtminſter, and which they had fo ſcornfully rejected. 
« But, continued he, when I mention peace, I would be 
* underſtood to intend that peace, which is built upon ſuch 
<« foundations as are moſt likely to render it firm and ſtable 
« wherein God's true religion may be beſt ſecured from the 
« danger of popery, ſectaries, and innovations; the crown 
may poſſeſs thoſe juſt prerogatives which may enable me 
< to protect and govern my people according to law; and 
<« the ſubjeCts be confirmed in thoſe rights which they have 
derived from their forefathers, and which I have granted 
them in parliament ;z to which I ſhall always be ready to 
<« add ſuch new graces, as I ſhall find moſt to conduce to 
their happineſs; this is the peace which I labour for, 
« wherein I may juſtly expect your beſt aſſiſtance with your 
“hearts, and hands, and purſes.” 

For the clear underſtanding of the king's meaning, not 
only on this, but on all other the like occaſions without ex- 


ception, it muſt be conſidered, the parliament did not deny, 


that a king of England ought according to the laws of the 
land, to enjoy. ſuch prerogatives as his majeſty demanded; 
but they affirmed, it ought to be for the welfare, and = 

Ne 2 | "th 


2 The author being obſcure in this of the meſſage as in Ruſhworth, the 
place, and have miſtaken the direction vrauſlation is according to Ruſhworth, 
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for the deſtruction of the people. They pretended, that CAR. I. 
Charles I. had abuſed theſe prerogatives to deſtroy the rights 1644. 
of the ſubject, and from thence drew this inference, that i. 


was abſolutely neceſſary to put it out of his power to abuſe 
them for the future, which could be done only by depriving 
him of part of the prerogatives he had abuſed. They main- 
tained, only the king's bare word could not be relied on, 
and there was need of a ſtronger fence to ſecure the laws. 
The king, on his part, did not deny he had made ill uſe of 
his power. But he had repaired the miſchiet he had done, 
and proteſted, his intention was to govern for the future, 
according to the laws of the land. What therefore was the 
ground of the war? Why, the parliament would not truſt 
to the king's word, and the king refuſed to give other ſe- 
curity. When therefore the king ſa frequently offered 
peace, on condition he thould be reſtored to all his preroga- 
tives, excepting thoſe he had departed from in this parlia- 
ment, far from thowing by theſe offers, that he was ſin- 
cerely deſirous of peace, he rather demonſtrated, that no- 
thing could ſatisfy him but an entire victory, whether by 
arms or treaty. On the other hand, when the parliament 
ſeemed to with for peace, but on condition that the king 
ſhould be diveſted of his prerogatives, was not this in rea- 
lity to wiſh for war, ſince it was defiring to ſecure by a 
treaty an advantage, which their arms had hitherto rendered 
very uncertain ? We muſt not therefore be miſled by the 

found of the word peace, which was, as appears, a very 
ambiguous term, and of which both fides, eſpecially the 
king, made a parade to dazzle the people. I am in hopes 
this remark will be of uſe to explain many the like paſſages 
of this reign. OI 

When the earl of Eſſex heard of the king's approach, he 
called a council of war, to debate what was to be done in 


this emergency. His own opinion was, to return, and June 26. 
hinder the king from penetrating farther into the country, Id. P. 990» 
and to give him battle if a favourable opportunity offered. ates, 
He repreſented, that in Devonſhire or Somerſetſhire, as he T. II. p. 305. 


ſhould not be ftraitned in room or proviſions, he might 
either fight, or avoid it as he ſhould think fit. But the 
lord Roberts of Truro b, field-marſhal in this expedition, 
whoſe eſtate lay all in Cornwal, poſitively affirmed, that as 


8 ES ſoon 

d So made in 14 Jac. I. The duke knowing him to be rich, forced him 
of Buckingham (as is ſaid in the oth to take the honour, and pay him 
irticle of the impeachment againſt him) 10,0001. for it. The lord Claren- 


don. 
Vor, X. 8 
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CHAR. I. ſoon as the army ſhould enter that county, the people would 
1644. all declare for the parliament, that then it would be impoſ- 
- ſibie for the king to come there, and the army might eafily 
ſubſiſt, and be re-inforced with a great number of troops. 
Upon this aſſurance, which afterwards proved very falſe, 
the lord Roberts, rather by a ſort of violence, than the 
ſtrength of his reaſons, cauſed it to be reſolyed, that the 
army ſhould march into Cornwal. | 
The king - Purſuant to this reſolution, the earl of Eſſex entered that 
pace neg county the 26th of July, after forcing the paſſage at New. 
T.11.p.396. bridge, which was bravely defended i as Richard Green- 
Ruſhworth, vil. "The fame day the king came to Exeter ©, and after a 
8 eneral muſter of his army, followed the earl of Eſſex, who 
5 Ji not find in Cornwal what the lord Roberts had made 
him expect. He advanced however to Lanceſton, and from 
thence to Bodmin, where he writ to the parliament, that 
he did not doubt, that the king's deſign was to ſtraiten him 
for proviſions, and therefore earneſtly defired, that an army 
might be ſent into the weft to lie upon the king's rear, and 
hinder him from executing his project. But as Sir William 
Waller was not ready to march, being then in London ſo- 
liciting ſupplies for his army, all that could be done was to 
detach colonel Middleton with two thouſand five hundred 
horſe and dragoons , with orders to march weſtwards, 
The king's The king ſeeing the earl of Eſſex intangled in a country 
letter toth® where he wanted proviſions for the ſubſiſtence of his army, 
Auel 6. thought it a fair opportunity to try to gain him. Where- 
Ruſhworth, fore he ſent him a letter under his own hand, perſuading 
&?- ®97- bim to free himſelf from his preſent ſtraits, by reſtoring 
arendon, | : . | . 
T.11.p.399, peace to the kingdom, that is, by declaring for ſuch a peace 
400, 401. as the king deſired. The earl of Eſſex returned no anſwer to 
Whitelock. this letter, prince Maurice, and the earl of Forth lately made 
earl of Brentford, the king's general, writ to him two days 
after; and the next day he received another letter on the 
ſame ſubject, oy by the lord Hopton. and many general 
_ officers of the king's army, at laſt he returned a brief 
anſwer to the ear] of Brentfoxd, that he had no commiſſion 
to treat. | 
| About 


don ſays, he was a man of an impetu- in thoſe parts, Tom. I. p. 126. 

ous diſpoſition, full of contradiQtion in © Where he found his young daugh- 
his temper, and of parts ſo much ſupe- ter under the care of the lady Dalkeith, 
rior to any in the company, that he Clarendon, Tom. 2. p. 396. 

could too well maintain and juſtify all d Whitelock ſays, That he was ſent 
thoſe contradictions, Tom. II. p. 395, with three thouſand horſe, and four 
Ludlow adds, he perſuaded the earl to thouſand were ordered to be ſent ſpeedily 
march into Cornwal, that he might after him, p. 98, 

haye an opportunity to colle his rents 


— . 


* 


„ . „ wi, — 
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About this time the lord Wilmot, lieutenant - general of CHAR. I. 
the king's horſe, was arreſted and ſent priſoner to Exeter by 1644. 
his majeſty's order, he having taken the liberty to ſend wy 
the earl of Eflex word, that if he would enter into treaty, ,ilmot 
the officers of the king's army were ſo defirous of peace, the 8 
they would conſtrain his majeſty to conclude it upon rea- Clarendon, 
ſonable terms. Wilmot's diſgrace bred ſome murmurs a- 7-1-P-333, 
mongſt the officers of horſe, by whom he was very much 39. 295 
beloved. Nay, they preſented a petition to the king, to Auguſt 18. 
him to let them know what crime that lord was accu- HY Ag 
ſed of. The king, in ſuch a juncture, was very ready to et 
give them this ſatisfaction. Nevertheleſs the lord Wilmot 
was deprived of his poſt, which was given to the lord Go- 
ring; after which, he had leave to retire beyond fea . It Clarendon, 
was generally believed in the army, that Wilmot's diſgrace T. II. p. 396. 
was owing to ſome intrigue of the court, and the king's 
private hatred of him on account of the part he had acted 
againſt the earl of Strafford. | 22 
The earl of Eſſex perceived too late the vanity of the lord The earl of 
Roberts's promiſes. So far were the people of Cornwal _ A 
from riſing in his favour, that on the contrary they ran in 14. p. 400, 
crowds to join the king's army. The earl could have pro- 42: 
viſions but by ſea, and in ſmall quantities, by means of ay ron, 
river which afforded him a communication with Plymouth f. Kc. 
At laſt, Sir Richard Greenvil having brought the king a 
ſupply of troops, it was reſolved in a council of war, to 
make uſe of the ſuperiority of the number, not to compel 
the ear] of Eſſex to fight, but to cut off his proviſions en- 
ticely. . This was happily effected, by means of a fort run 
up on the bank of the river, by which the enemies received 
their proviſions. Thus the earl of Eſſex being reduced to 
the laſt extremity, after having kept his poſt almoſt a month, He caves his 
reſolved to abandon his army, to avoid falling into the king's borſe, quits 
hands, But before he executed that deſign, he ordered Sir the army, 


N } f and retires 
William Balfour to endeavour to fave the horſe, which he to Ply- a 
8 2 per- mouth. ' 


* The lord Goring was juſt come command over him, thought himſelf 


from prince Rupert, with letters to 
the king, requeſting that Goring might 
be made general of the horſe in his 


ſaying, he had Wilmot's poſt given 


bis arreſting him, told the officers of 
barſe, he had juſtly reftrained Wilmot 
br the preſent, but had not taken 
amy. However, Wilmot, when he 
his mortal enemy Goring put in the 


om. So that Rapin is miſtaken, in 


tim, For his majeſty, the day after 


way from him his command in the 


incapable of reparation, or full vindi- 
cation, ſo deſired leave to retire into 
France, and had a paſs ſent him for 
that purpoſe. . It ſeems, the earl of 
Breatford being grown old, the king 
deſigned to make prince Rupert general. 
Clarendon, Tom. 2. p. 398. 1 
f The king lay about Leſkard, and 
Eſſex at Leſtwithiel, from whence the 
river runs to Foy, of which place Eſſex 
was maſter, | ; 
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CAR. I. performed very fortunately in a dark miſty night, by paſſing 
1644. unobſerved through the king's quarters 5. As ſoon as the 
- — carl of Eſſex knew the horſe were out of danger, he ſent to 
2 the king and demanded a parley, but before the anſwer was 
Ruſton. returned, took ſhip with ſome officers and retired to Ply- 
V. p. 699. mouth, leaving major-general Skippon to procure the beſt 
Septemb. 1. terms he could for the foot. . 


_ The king having granted the patley deſired by the ea] 
of Eſſex betore his departure, a conference was held between 
ſome officers of both armies, where the following articles 
were agreed on l. 5 4 8560 | 

Ruſhworth, T. That on the morrow, being the 2d of September, all 


V. p. 705. the officers and ſoldiers under the command of the earl of 
Eſſex, ſhall deliver up all their cannons and train of artillery, 
with all carriages, neceſſaries and materials thereunto be- 
longing ; and likewiſe all arms offenſive and defenſive, with 
all ammunition whatſoever, except only the ſwords and pi- 
ſtols of all officers above the degree of corporals. 


IT. That immediately after, all officers and ſoldiers ſhall 


march out of their quarters to Leſtwithiel with their colours, 
trumpets, and drums ; and that all officers above the degree 
of ſerjeants, ſhall take with them ſuch horſes. and ſervants 
as properly belong to them, with all their bag and baggage, 
and waggons with their teams. Fer: 
II. That they ſhall have a ſafe convoy of one hundred 
horſe, from their quarters, to Leſtwithiel, and thence in their 


march to Pool and Warham. 


2 Others ſay, that they broke thro? 
the king's quarters, Ludlow, Tom, 1, 
p-. 127. Manley, p. 74. 

h Whitelock, who pretends to give 
an impartial relation of this affair, ſays, 


That the earl of Eſſex did not ſend to 


parley, but that after he was gone, 
ſome came by deſign to the parliament 
forces, intimating, that the king was 
willing to admit of a treaty with them, 
which was great wiſdom and gallantry 
in the king, chuſing rather to defeat 
them with their own conſents. than 


hazard the doubtful trial of a battle, 


Upon this, Skippon calls his officers 
together to a council of war, and de- 
clares, he was for fighting his way thro" 
the enemy, as the horſe had done, 
But few of the council did concur with 
him, ſo the above-mentioned articles 
were agreed upon. Some of the ſol - 


IV, 


diers, as they were marching forth, be- 
ing pillaged by the king's ſoldiers, Skip- 


pon rode up to the king, who ſtood to 


ſee them paſs by, and told him, “ It 
« was againſt his honour and juſtice, 
& that the ſoldiers ſhould be pillaged, 


* contrary to the articles, and defire! 


© his majeſty to give orders to reſtrain 
« them, which the king did, There 
were delivered up forty pieces of brals 
ordnance, two hundred barrels of pow- 
der, and nine thouſand arms for horſe 
and foot. See, ſays Whitelock, the 
uncertain iſſues of war! A few weeks 
before, Eſſex and Waller, with tw» 


great armies, were in purſuit of the 


king, who could ſcarce find a way to 
avoid them; and now the parliament's 
army is defeated, diſarmed, and diſperſed, 
and the king becomes viRoriou. 
Whitelock, p. 102. 
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IV. That in caſe they ſhall march from Pool to any other CHAR. I. 
place by land, that they ſhall not bear arms ny more than 1644. 
i allowed in the agreement, until they come to Southampton 
or Portſmouth. 
V. That all the ſick and wounded ſhould be left at Foy, 
till ſuch time. as they can be conveniently tranſported to 
Plymouth. | 
VI. That all the officers and ſoldiers ſhall be permitted to 
receive all moneys, proviſions, and other accommodations, 
25 they ſhould be able to procure from Plymouth; to which » 
end they ſhall have a paſs for any twelve perſons, whom 
they ſhall ſend for the ſame. 
| v1. That there ſhall be no inviting of any ſoldiers, but 
that ſuch as will voluntarily come to his majeſty's ſervice, 
ſhall not be hindered. , 

By the treaty, the king properly gained only artillery, 
arms and ammunition, But though it was. ſomething to 
reduce this army to ſuch a condition, it would have been of 
much more advantage to him, had he made the officers and 
ſoldiers priſoners of war. For the parliament wanted neither 
artillery, nor arms, nor ammunition, to repair their army, 
which indeed was able within five or ſix weeks, to give the 
king battle. It is to be preſumed, the king had good rea- 
ſons to be ſatisfied with this little advantage. 

Though the earl of Eſſex might have been juſtly up- The ez! is 
braided for the two errors he had committed, in obſtinately 1 
purſuing his march into the weſt, contrary to the orders of 9 
bath houſes, and in prepoſterouſly going into Cornwal, he T. II. p. 45. 
was not inſulted for his misfortunes, but at his return was 
yery civilly received. It was then no proper time to exa- 
mine his conduct. The point was to recruit and arm the 
ruined army, as well as that of Waller, and accordingly 
both houſes applied themſelves to it with all poſſible diligence. 

They ordered alſo colonel Middleton to repair ſpeedily to 
the earl of Eſſex's army, and the earl of Mancheſter to 
march the ſame way with his forces. | | 

After the king had gained ſo conſiderable an advantage, The king's 
he hoped the frighted parliament would defire nothing more N to. 
than to come to an agreement. He plainly perceived, that 0 2 
ſuch a peace as he deftredd was impracticable, as long as the fer of peace. 
parliament was proſperous. But he flattered himſelf with 
the hopes, that after ſo great a misfortune, his enemies 
vould gladly. accept his offers, and inſiſt no longer upon 8.5. 2. 
terms he was fully reſolved not to grant. In this belief he Ruſhworth, 
ſent from Taviſtock a freſh meſſage to both houſes, with V. p. 93% 

| S 3 5 offers 
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CAR. I. offers of peace, and annexed to it a duplicate of his former 
1644. meſſage from Eveſham. The meſſage was ſo worded, that 
L=xz—» he ſeemed out of pure moderation to offer, after his victory, 
to be content with having, by a peace, what he was in 
condition to obtain by force of arms. But if notice be taken 
of what J before ſaid, to explain what is to be underſtood 
by the peace offered by the king, it will be found, that 
through an exceſs of modeſty, moderation, and affection for 
his people, he would be ſatisfied to obtain by a treaty, what 
' hitherto he had not been able to procure by arms: for that 
was the real meaning of his offer, though diſguiſed under 
the ſpecious name of peace. The parliament mult have un- 
derſtood it in that ſenſe, ſince it was not regarded. The 
king himſelf, doubtleſs, did not believe, he could deceive 
the two houſes by the bare name of peace, after having ſo 
often experienced how much they were upon their guard in 
that reſpect. But theſe frequent offers of peace were pro. 
per ly deſigned to make impreſſion upon the people, who did 
not diſcover their true meaning. | | 
- The kine The 10th of September the king appeared before Ply- 
e mouth, in hopes, that after his late victory, the gates 
out ſucceſs, would be opened to him. But having ſummored it in van, 
Ibid. and even made ſome aſſaults, he was forced to retire, the 
TAL rank ſeaſon not permitting him to undertake ſo important a ſiege, 
g which, probably, would have eaployed him ſeveral months. 
Beſides, his deſign was to march to London, where he ſup- 
poſed all were in the utmoſt conſternation. Mean while, 
general Goring, with a detachment of the army, became 
--." mſer 08 Bargtande.. | 

The arrival I have had frequent occaſion to ſpeak of the affairs of the 
relied elector Palatine, and to obſerve, how much James I. and 
at London. Charles I. neglected the intereſts, the one of the king bis 
Rufhworth, ſon-in-law, and the other of the elector his nephew. All 
V. P. 723. the elector's dominions being in the hands of his enemies, 
he fled for refuge to the king his uncle, who gave him 2 
penſion for his ſubſiſtence. his penſion, it is likely, was 
ill paid ſince the king was engaged in the war with Scot- 
land, and ſtill worſe, ſince the beginning of this, parliament. 
So the elector having attended the king till he retired into 
the North, and ſeeing the war ready to kindle, abrupt) 
quitted the king his uncle at York. He' retired into Ho- 
land, and ſtaid there till Auguſt 1644, when he ſuddeniy 
3 . : came 
l where the lord Roberts, who Digby writ, to perſuade him to fir- 
went thither with the earl of Eſſex, render the town to the king. Ruſh- 

was made governor, to whom the lord worth, Tom. V. p. 713+ 
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came to London to reſide there, under the protection of the CHAR. I. 
parliament. The king hearing of it, writ to him, to know 1644. 
the reaſon of ſo extraordinary a proceeding. It does N 
appear what anſwer the elector returned; but probably, not The king 
knowing how to ſubſiſt, and conſidering the king his uncle him. 
was not able to maintain him, he believed he ſhould find Id. p. 714. 
more aſſiſtance in the parliament, which had ever expreſſed 
2 great affection and zeal for his houſe. He was not de- 
ceived in his expectations, for the parliament granted him an 
honourable penſion, which was more regularly paid than the 
former from the king k. He afterwards deſired and ob- October 24. 
tained leave to hear the debates in the aſſembly of divines. 
Probably,” as he did not care to be concerned in military 
affairs, he ſought to ſpend his time in converſing with the 
learned, and improving himſelf in matters of religion. 

The king was ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the belief, that The king 
his victory could not but make a ſtrong impreſſion upon the N ag 
minds of the people, that he reſolved to march directly to London. 
London. He did not queſtion, but his army would conſi- 
derably increaſe by the way, and the people forſake the two 
houſes, when they ſhould ſee him marching towards the 
metropolis. It is true, ſuch turns had been formerly ſeen 
in England, but very ſeldom or never in. favour of princes, 
whom the nation believed to have cauſe to complain of. 
However, though Charles had given but too much occaſion 
to complain of his government, yet was he perſuaded, he 
was beloved by the people, and imputed whatever they did 
againſt him, to the artifices, calumnies, promiſes, threats, 
and violences, that were uſed to miſlead or compel] them. 

In this belief, he imagined the people wanted only an op- 
portunity to free themſelves from the yoke of the parliament, 
and that the preſent one being very favourable, was not to 
be neglected. He publiſhed therefore the 30th of Septem- 
ber, a proclamatien, dated at Chard, wherein he ſet forth, 
with what earneſtneſs and ſincerity he had always deſired 
and offered peace, which had been conftantly rejected by 
both houſes, after which he ſaid, + That he had therefore 
* reſolved with his army, to draw preſently towards Lon- 

| 8 4 % don 
* He had, before his coming, ſent Upon his landing at Gravefend, a 
two letters to the parliament, declaring committee of the commons attended 
in the firſt, his ſatisfaction in the co- him, and in May 1645, the commons 
Yenant, wiſhing them ſucceſs ; and in ordered him an allowance of 8000 l. a 
the other, the great Rraits he and his year, 2000 I. whereof out of the king's 
mother were in, for want of the ſtipend revenue, and the reſt out of the eſtates 
they formerly had; bemoaning .the of the lord Cottington, and Sir Nicholas 


courſes his brother prince Rupert took, Criſpe, Whitelock, p. 85, 101, 145. 
in fighting againſt the parliament, | 17 5 85 


writes to 


; > | 
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CAR. I.“ don, and his ſouthern and eaſtern counties, not lookin 
1644. “upon theſe parts as enemies to him, but as his poor ſub- 
„ jeòs, oppreſſed by power, (of which he was dfſured the 
greater part remained loyal to him) and fo deſerving his pro- 
<« tection ; hoping that, at a nearer diſtance of place, there 
* might be begot ſo right an underſtanding between him and 
his people, that at length he might obtain a treaty for 
«© peace, and a full and free convention in parliament, and 
_ * therein make an end of theſe unhappy differences, by a 
good accommodation; whereby his people might be ſettled 
in the poſſeſſion of their rights and liberties: And there- 
fore he required his ſubjects within his own quarters, 
© through, or near which he ſhould paſs, forthwith to pre- 
<< pare themſelves with the beſt arms they could get, to be 
ready to join him. He authoriſed likewiſe as well the 
| $f trained-bands of London, as his ſubjects of the eaſtern and 
“ ſouthern counties, to chuſe their own commanders among 
«© thoſe gentlemen and citizens, that were of approved 
« loyalty, and lovers of peace, requiring thein at his ap- 
_ $*, proach, to put themſelves in arms, and aſſiſt in this expe- 
dition, and commanding them to ſeize ſuch places of 
„ ſtrength, as the rebels were poſſeſſed of, and to apprehend 
<< the: perſons of all ſuch as ſhould hinder the ſettling the 
< peace of the kingdom.” CI 242 
14. p. 17. All the effect this proclamation produced, was, that the 
inhabitants of Somerſetſhire, where the king then was, pre- 
ſented. a petition to him, humbly beſeeching his majeſty, 
That they might have liberty to wait upon him in perſon, 
<< and, at a nearer diſtance of place, become petitioners to 
< both houſes, to embrace his majeſty's offers of peace; and 
in caſe of refuſal, they promiſed to ſpend their lives and 
< fortunes, in aſſiſting him to compaſs by the ſword, what 
te by fair means could not be effected.“ But this was only 
a promiſed. aid, and as yet too remote for the king to make 
any uſe of it in the preſent expedition. 2 5 
The king If all had happened as the king had imagined, if the 
meets with people had flocked to his army, if he had been chearfully 
＋ Ig ſupplied with all neceſſaries, very probably he might have ar- 
march, rived at London before the parliament forces could have been 
Crarendon, joined to form a new army. But his army, inſtead of in- 
xc, ©" creaſing in their march, as he expected, daily diminiſhed by 
fatigues, by want of money, ſhoes and ſtockings, by ſick 
neſs, which diſabled many of his men to follow the 1 : 


1 When the king marched from four thouſand horſe. Clarendon, Tom. 
Chard, his army conſiſted but of five II. p. 417, NI 
thouſand five hundred foot, and about ee ä 
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He was obliged to make frequent halts in ſeveral towns to CAB. I. 
wait for money and other neceſſaries, which, he perceived, 1644. 
would not be ſupplied when he ſhould be removed. Ihe 
horſe being diſcontented, as well at the lord Wilmot's diſ- 5 
ce as at their having received no pay this campaign, ghe 
was forced to ſtay till the eaſtern counties ſhould ſupply him 
with money to ſatisfy them, otherwiſe he durſt not advance: 
Theſe delays were the reaſon that he came not to Saliſbury 11. p. 478. 
till the 15th of October, fix weeks after the advantage Ruſhworth, 
gained in Cornwal. Then it was that he altered his reſolu- V. p. 718. 
tion, and inſtead of marching to London, contented him- 
ſelf with returning to his old quarters in and about Oxford. 
Nay, this project could not be executed without difficulty, 
conſidering the meaſures taken by his enemies. i OT 
Whilſt the king was on his march, the parliament was The parlia- 
not idle. They had provided fix thouſand arms, and clothes ment forms 
for the earl of Eſſex's foot, and detached the city-brigade, ws. 
conſiſting of five thouſand men ®, beſides the neceſſary re- 14. p. 519. 
cruits, to join him. Sir William Waller had taken the 
held again, his army being recruited and reinforced, and 
was now at Andover ready to march. The earl of Eſſex's 
horſe, which had fortunately eſcaped in Cornwal, were 
come to him, as well as thoſk ſent into the weſt, under the 
command of colonel Middleton. Thus, the earl of Eſſex 
faw himſelf in condition to march the 17th of October in 
order to join Sir William Waller and the earl of Mancheſter, 
who was within diftance. The king having notice that 
Waller was to march to Reading, advanced with all poſſible 
diligence towards Andover, to give him battle before he had | 
Joined the earl of Eſſex. Nay, he fell upon his rear and October 12, 
killed twenty or thirty of his men. But this could not hin- 
der the junction of the three armies which was done the 
21ſt of October. i | —_— 
_ Whilſt the king's enemies lay ſo near him, he very un- Ruftworth, 
adviſedly, as it ſeems, detached from his army the earl of A af $6.4 
Northampton with three regiments of horſe, to relieve Ban- T. II. p. 18, 
bury-caſtle, which had been beſieged ever ſince July the 419, 420. 
19th, and was now reduced to extremity. The earl ſuc- 
ceeded in his expedition, but the king was like to pay dear 
for it, ſince, a few days after, he was forced to fight, de- 
prived of the aid of theſe three regiments. His deſign, 9 
Wage TO WS 80 5 To laid, 


n Commanded by Sir James Har- low regiment of Southwark, and the 
rington, being the red and blue regi- yellow regiment of auxiliaries of the 
ments of trained - bands of London, the Tower-hamlets, Ruſhworth, Tom. V. 
red regiment of Weſtminſter, the yel- p. 719. 
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CHAR, I, faid, was only to 2 to Oxford, there being no farthei 
. reaſon to indu 1 him to purſue his march towards London. 
— But he 90 d ft beſiege Dennington-caſtle, and therefore 
l Newb which lies but a mile, from that 
WBI & the deten army was at Reading. The 

V. 5 721, next a hat 


ed towards Newbury, where the 
king fo Gti fied, 8 war f 1 in Of beſt manner he "auld, and 


214. poſted i i two, 1 open. n felch, and; for ſome days there 
t .v Were ine Pap 


Ooh. 27+ 25 pk: pic 299 each ſide eng & the 
Id. p. 721. 0 "EE, by. 2 This is all that can be gathered with any 
e cer tainty fram the accounts of the battle, except that when 


Whitelack., Might app! iche, the aſſailants forced part of the intrench- 
Ludlow. ments, and took ſome pieces of ordnance. But night hin- 


dered them from it improving this advantage, and put an end 
to the fight.“ 


The kiag Mean hi o, the king fearing the enemy would the next 


der i the morning penetrate. into his lines, withdrew in the night, and 
night, leav- 


— 4.5 marghed 15 Wallingford, leavin 11 his heavy cannon and bag- 
cannon in Bee. in Dennington- -caſtle.. The earl of Eſſex was not in 
Dennington the battles,» He had quitted the) army ſome days before, 


3 whether on account of ſome ſudden indiſpoſition, or perhaps 


V. p. 722. out of ſome diſcontent, not being able to agree, either with 


Clarendon, the earl of Mancheſter, Or Wir William Waller . 
II. p. N e The 


n Al _ general's $ — * foot — Tn had not go that number, 
part of Mancheſter's horſe, and rar o Tom. II. p. 420. , Whitelock fays, 
of Waller's forces, With the city bri- he had eight thouſand foot, and five 
gade, marched to Speen-hill ; and the hundred horſe, Thomas Wentworth 
-. earl of Manchgfter,s foot, and rt of. earl of Cleveland, of the King's ſide, 

his horſe, continued in the” field near was taken priſoner, p. 108. The 
| Shaw. The horſe were commantedi* king loft thre thouſand men, and the 
by Sir William Waller and Sir William r parliament two thouſand five hundred, 
Balfour; the foot by ſerjeant-major- Manley, p. 76, 77. 


general Skippön. Ruſhworth, Tom. 5 Whitelock, 
V. p. 7221. | 


o After a long RE hot diſpute (ſays 
Whitelock) the parliamentarians beat 
the king's forces from their works, lords and commons to viſit him, and 
and then from their ordnance, nine in expreſs the affections of both houſes 
number, in which atchievement they to him. This was not (as was given 
loft a few men. Mem. p. 109. out) a piece of courtſhip, but I think 
The parliament's army, according to real. There were ſome however, who 
the lord Clarendon, conſiſted of about were jealous that he was too much in- 
ſfteen thouſand horſe and foct; and clined ko peace, and favouring of the 


king 


upon this occaſion, 
ays, the Hoſes being informed the 
lord-general was note well, and ſtayed 
behind the army, ſent a committee of 


— 


<8 


The parlament-generals, who thought themſelyes vifto- CHAR. I. 
rious, ſhoüld, one would think, have attacked the king in 1644. 4 
his retreat, which they could not be ignorant of, it being 
then full moon. They ſuffered him to march however Pillenhons- 
without 2 him ?, fo that he N arrived at Oxford. p90 4600 
But this was not their greateft error. The king having left generals. 
his cannon, ammunition, and baggage in Denningtan-caſtle, Whitelock. 
| | 0 Ruſhworth, 
they could have done nothing more advantageous than to v. p. 729. 
employ their whole ſtrength to take the caffle. But they Clarendon, 
contented themſelves with ſummoning the governor*, and, II. p. 424. 
upon his refuſing to capitulate, they remained quiet at New- 
bury without attempting any thing againſt him. This 
negligence muſt have been owing to the diſſenſion amongſt 
them, the one blaming the other for being the cauſe, that 
with ſo ſuperior an army, the king's was not intirely routed. 

This diſſenſion grew fo high, that whatever was propoſed 

by the one, was ſure to be oppoſed by the other. We ſhall © 

ſee hereafter ſtill worſe effects of their diſcord, and the alter- 

ations it occahoned, | | . 

Mean while, the king being informed of the diſcord be- The king 
tween the parliament- generals, and of their leaving Den- NO to 
nington-caſtle unattacked, very wiſely improved ſo favourable ,,qje ind 
a juncture. Some days after his arrival at Oxford, he was takes away 
7 5 by prince Rupert, who brought him ſome horſe. ul 
He drew a body of foot out of the garriſon of Oxford, and the — 
other neighbouring towns, and the earl of Northampton Ruſhworth, 
rejoined him with his brigade of horſe. By means of theſe J. p. 729, 
ſupplies he formed an army of fix thouſand foot, and five 2 
thouſand horſe, with which he marched back towards New- II. p. 424. 
bury the 2d of November, After the battle, the parliament- Ludlow. 
army had moved towards Oxford, but were returned to New- 
bury, on pretence that the ways were unpaſſable. But the 
chief reafon was, the generals could not agree, there being 
no commander in chief. They received ſome intelligence of 
the King's march; but would not believe it till they heard 

1 2 ; 4 : { 15 a 0 of . 


as much of his mind as others did, 4 Colonel Cromwell followed the bo- 
and always obſerved him to wiſh for dy of the enemy two hours before day. 
peace, yet not upon diſhonourable or Whitelock, p. 109. See Ludlow, 
unjuſt terms. He was a lover of mo- Tom. I. p. 112. 
narchy and nobility, which he ſuſpect- r Threatning not to leave one ſtone 
ed ſome defigned to deſtroy; which upon another. To which the governor, 
humour then beginning to boil up, he Sir John Boys, made no other reply, 
reſolved to ſuppreſs. But the jealou- Than that he was not bound to repair 
fies upon him (who was a faithful and it; but however; would, by God's 
gallant man, and fervant to the pub- help, keep the graund after wardis. 
lic) gave him great trouble in his | Clarendon, Tom, II. p. 4344. 
thoughts, Mem. p. 168. See Holles's 5 | | 


king and his party. I think I knew Mem, p. 21, &c. 
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CHax, I. of his being within fix miles of Dennington. Whereupon 


they reſolved to draw up the next day between Dennington 


and the king's army. To that end, orders were given for 
- +.» all their horſe to rendezvous navy on the morrow, it not 


y reaſon their quarters 


being poſſible to march that hy * 
ut that very night the king 


were too ſeparate and remote. 


purſued his march to Dennington, and drawing up his army, 


, Ruſhworth, 


V. p. 732. 
Clarendon, 


II. p. 407, 
Kc. 426, 


/ 


between the, caſtle and Newbury, waited in that poſture to 
ſee what the enemy would attempt. Though | preſently 
after the parliament-army was alſo drawn up, the generals, 
having viewed. the poſture and ſtrength of the king's and 
held a council of war, judged it unſafe to ingage. So, 
after ſome ſkirmiſhes, the king having drawn out what he 
left at Dennington, marched back to Oxford, where he 
arrived the 21ſt of November. In his way thither he ſent a 
detachment of his army to the relief of John Pawlet mar- 
quis of Wincheſter, who had been long beſieged in his own 
caſtle of Baſing. But this detachment found the ſiege al- 


ready raiſed. Thus ended the campaign of the year 1644, 


which proved not ſo fatal to the king as he had reaſon to 
fear, though however he loſt York and all the North. 


It is time now to ſpeak of ſome other occurrences of the 
ans 1644, which had no immediate relation to the war, 


ut of which the knowledge is no leſs uſeful and neceſſary 
than that of conflicts and battles, though they have no con- 


nection together, nor depend upon each other, 


An ordi- 
nance to 
forbear one 
meal a week. 
Ruſhworth, 


V. p. 748. 


Id. p. 749. 


p. 750. 


charged by the king: ſecondly, ep had thereby a pretence 


March the 26th 1644, the parliament paſſed an ordinance, 
enjoining every family within the bills of mortality, for three 
months to forbear one meal a week, and contribute the 
value thereof for the public occaſions. This was properly 
laying a tax upon every family. For otherwiſe, very likely 
the parliament did not much care whether this weekly meal 
were forborn or not, provided the value, which was to be 
ſet upon each perſon and family were paid. 

April the 13th an Oxford ſpy was executed in the Palace- 
yard at Weſtminſter. | 


Type 15th of the ſame month, it was voted by the com- 


mons, that the committee of both kingdoms ſhould prepare 
propoſitions for peace, to be preſented to the king. Not 
that they deſired then to enter into a new treaty with the 
king, for, fince the conferences at Oxford were broken oft, 
nothing had paſſed to induce them to alter their plan. But 


herein they had a double view,, firſt to let. the public ſee, 


they (pretended not abſolutely to reject peace, as they were 


ready 


53 ͤ Codes ad dna. Sa. - QA 
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ready to propoſe a peace, in caſe they were forced to it by Char. I. 
the misfortunes of war during the campaign. What con- 1644. 
firms this to have been their chief aim, is, that theſe pro- 
poſitions, which after all were the ſame in ſubſtance with 
thoſe debated at Oxford, were not ſent up ro the lords till 
the 19th of Auguſt, at the very time that the earl of Eſſex 
was driven into Cornwal, and not to the king till the 20th 
of November. | OY 

Till the year 1644, the affairs of the war were ſo pub- The partia- 
licly debated in the parliament, that the king was acquainted ment keep 
with the reſolutions there taken, before they were begun to 5 e 
be executed. But this year the managers thought fit to give private, 
the committee of both kingdoms, who. were charged with 
the affairs of the war, more power than before, that they 
might give their orders and cauſe them to be executed, with- 
out being obliged to communicate their reſolutions to both 
houſes. I do not know whether this was by expreſs vote 
or by mere uſurpation, the committee knowing they ſhould 
at leaſt be avowed by the leading members, in caſe it was 
attempted to call them to an account. A confiderable ad- 
vantage indeed was hereby gained, in that the reſolutions 
became more private, and that the king had not ſo good in- 
formation. But on the other hand, the committee had by 
it a power which might be of very dangerous conſequence. 
And therefore ſeveral members complained, that the moſt 
important affairs were not communicated, but that the di- 
rection and management was reſerved to themſelves alone 
by the committee. The time for which they had been Difference 
appointed being about to expire, the commons paſſed an between Fog 
ordinance, for the continuance of the committee three months toy ne 
longer, and ſent it up to the lords. But the peers inſtead committee 
of paſſing the ordinance as ſent by the commons, added a 2 both 
clauſe to increaſe the number of the committee, with five May 54 
lords and ten commoners of their nomination . It is not Ruſhworth, ' 
to be doubted, the king's private friends uſed their endea- V+ P. 757. 
Yours to increaſe the number of the committee, in hopes of 
being able to gain ſome one to inform them of what ſhould 
paſs there. But the commons foreſeeing the conſequence of 
this addition, refuſed to conſent to it, and deſired the 
lords, that they would paſs the ordinance, without any 
amendment. The lords declining to do it for ſome time, May 16. 


the Ruſhworth, 
| V. p. 710. 
The reaſon was, becauſe divers of who were deſired to be brought in, and 
committee, eſpecially the com- this cauſed ſome piques among them. 
mons, were apprehended not to be ſo Whitelock, p. 87. 
much the general's friends, as others | 7 


f 
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CHAR, I. the commons found means to get the lord-mayor and com- 


1644 


mon- council of London to petition them among other things, 


. the committee of both kingdoms might be continued as 


May 20, 


it was *. Then the lords perceiving, that ſince the city of 


London interpofed, their reſiſtance would be fruitleſs, paſſed 
the ordinance four days after. The declarations of the city 
of London were a curb frequently uſed by the commons to 
ſtop the career of the king's friends, when by their cabals 
they were endeavouring to diſturb their deliberations, or to 
ſow diſcord between the two houſes. Beſides that it would 
have been dangerous as well as unjuſt to diſoblige that great 
city, by whom the charges of the war was chiefly borne, 


experience had ſhown, that the city had infallible expedients 


Ordinance 
againſt the 
members 
that had 
deſerted, 


E 


to ſupport their friends in the parliament. The hiſtorians 
of the two parties are in different ſentiments on this ſubjcR, 
The king's adherents pretend, that in general the Londoners 
were for the kind, and would gladly have accepted the peace 
he was pleaſed to offer them, but were over-awed by their 
magiſtrates, who were almoſt all devoted to the parliament, 
On the contrary, the parliament's friends affirm, that the 
number of Londoners who were for the king was far ſhort 
of that of his enemies, and that the commotions now and 


then in the city, whether to demand peace, or to diſturb 


the parliament's debates, were but an effect of the cabals of 
ſome private perſons, who ſecretly adhered to the king, and 
endeavoured to ſow diſſenſion between the © parliament and 
the city. That this manifeftly appears in the ill ſucceſs of 
all their attempts. n Bk 15 
There was in the London petition above- mentioned, an- 


other article of no leſs importance. A great many members 


of both houſes, as I have obſerved, had deſerted the parlia- 


ment, before and after the beginning of the war. Some 
had taken this courſe out of affection to the king, and in 
order to ſerve him in his army, others by his expreſs com- 
mand, ſeveral through fear of puniſhment, for endeavouring 


to force the parliament to a peace, and perhaps, ſome to 


avoid being expoſed to the outrages of the London mob. 


By the retreat of theſe members, the oppoſite party to the 
king was become ſo ſuperior in both houſes, that no man 
durſt any longer oppoſe whatever they thought proper to 


move. Indeed, it would have been very fruitleſs for the 


king's new friends in the parliament to ſtrive to ſupport bis 


intereſt. 


t This petition, ſays Whitelock, ; jealouſy grew —_ the grandees of 


was ſuſpected by the general's friends, the parliament, p. 8 
to be ſet on foot by his enemies, and e 3g 


wow » 
n 


pi, ws + 
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intereſt. The king had therefore perceived, that his policy CHAR. I. 
in diminiſhing the number of members in both houſes, in- 1644. 
ſtead of being advantageous, had, on the contrary, proved. 
very prejudicial to him, for by that means the reſolutions 
againſt him paſſed in parliament with much greater eaſe. 85 
His enemies were now freed from reſtraint, and met with 
no farther oppoſition. The commons perceiving, that from 
time to time ſome of theſe members returned to London, 
thought not proper to admit them inta the houſe, purſuant 
to a vote paſſed long before upon that head. They were 
apprehenſive, if fuch members were admitted, the king 
might in time fend them ſo great a number, as would ſuffice 
to obſtruct their deliberations. Mean while, to juſtify their 
refuſal to admit them, they ſo managed, that in the petition 
preſented to them by the common- council of London, was 
inſerted an article to deſire, That none of the members who 
had deſerted the parliament ſhould be received, without ſa- 
tisfaction firſt given to both houſes for their future fidelity. 
In purſuance of this deſire it was declared ſoon after, by an 
ordinance, that ſuch peers as had deſerted, or ſhould deſert 
the parliament, ſhould not be re-admitted without the con- 
ſent of both houſes ; and that whatſoever member of the 
houſe of commons had ſo offended, or ſhould fo offend 
hereafter, and adhere to thoſe that were levying war againſt 
the parliament, were and ſhould be abſolutely diſabled to fit 
in the houſe of commons. By this means ſuch.as might 
intend to return to the parliament for the king's ſervice, 
boy * warning, that their artifice would be without 
effect. 4 a a ett 

Robert Sidney earl of Leiceſter, who about this time The earl of 
quitted Oxford and returned to London, was not of the agen * 
number of thoſe who forſook the king to do him ſervice. London. 
He had too much reaſon to be diſſatisfied with his majeſty, Id. p. 715. 
for amuſing him two years together, under colour of ſend- 
ing him into Ireland, and for appointing at laſt the marquis 
of Ormond lord-lieutenant in his room. The earl of Lei- 
celter was however ordered into cuſtody at his cotning to 
London ; but, in all appearance, it was only to ſhow, that 
the new ordinance was intended to be rigorouſly executed. 

In January. 1643-4, the ſtates-general of the United- Embaſly 
provinces, ſent ambaſſadors into England to offer their me- 2 ths 
dation, which the two houſes made no great account of, ; © 
knowing what credit the prince of Orange; the king's ſon- Id. p. 716, 
in-law, had in theſe provinces. © Beſides, the ambaſſadors, 
ho were all ſuppoſed to be the prince of Orange's —— 


ou 


Ordinance 


— 
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Char. I. refuſed to acknowledge the two houſes of Weſtminſter for 


1644. the parliament of England. In ſhort, theſe ambaſſdor,, 
ecſter ſeveral journies to Oxford and attempts to perſuade the 


Febr— _ parliament to accept their mediation without the previous 
May. acknowledgment required, fully owned the two houſes for 
the parliament of England, and preſented a memorial to 

offer their mediation. It muſt be obſerved, this was the 

Jaly6, next day after the news of prince Rupert's defeat at Marſton. 


moor. As they had long delayed this acknowledgment, 
both houſes left them ſome time without any anſwer, bein 
willing doubtleſs, to intimate to them, that this mediation 
Ruſhworth, did not appear to them ſufficiently impartial. Wherefore 
V. p. 72% the loth of December, they demanded a public audience, 
which was granted, and in which they offered again the 
mediation of their maſters. Both houſes anſwered, that 
they readily accepted the mediation of the ſtates ; but had 
already ſent propoſitions to the king for a treaty of peace, of 
which they were to wait the ſucceſs. | That moreover, the 
two kingdoms of England and Scotland being united toge- 


ther by a ſolemn covenant, they could do nothing without 


the concurrence of the Scots, which would require ſome 
time. Thus they evaded the offers of the ſtates-genera|, 
not believing ſuch a mediation could be for their advantage. 

less In July it was ordered by the houſe of commons, that the 
1 fine impoſed by the ſtar- chamber upon Mr. Denzil Holles, 
d. p. 722. for his aſſerting the liberties of his country in parliament, 

ſhould be repaid him out of the king's revenue. 

a In October, an ordinance of both houſes was publiſhed, 
againft ne commanding, that no quarter ſhould be given to any Iriſh- 
id. p. 729. man taken in arms againſt the parliament, 


Holles's fine 


ln 


u On June the 6th, the Dutch am- 


baſſadors addreſſed themſelves to the 


two houſes in ſuch terms as were ac- 
ceptable; and it was reſolved, 
ſhould be admitted to audience, whic 
was done, July the 12th, in each houſe 
apart, Being brought. into the houſe 
of peers, and chairs prepared for 
them, they delivered thats embaſſy 


_ firſt in French, and then a copy there- 


of in Engliſh. Then they were con- 
Aucted by the ſerjeant at arms, with 


two members into the houſe of com- 
mons: when they came in, the ſpeaker 
and all the members ſtood up in their 
places uncovered, and the ambaſſadors 
ſaluted them as they r 


covered alſo. 


And the members fat down Likeviſt 


and when the ambaſſadors were co- 
vered, the ſpeaker and houſe were 
They made a fhort 
ſpeech, of the affection of their maſters 
to theſe kingdoms, and their deſire to 
mediate an agreement between the 
king and his parliament ; and after 
their ſpeech ended, they returned with 
the - ſame ceremonies as at their coming 
thither. During the time of their 
being in the houſe, there lay upon the 
table, in their view, forty eight co- 
lours, taken from the king's forces in 
the battle of Marſton- moor. Ruſh- 
worth, Tom. V. P. 716. Whitelock; 


7. 94+. 
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In November, the lord Macguire, and Mac Mahone, CHAR. I. 
were brought upon their trials. They were apprehended at 1644. 
Dublin the very day they were to ſurpriſe the caſtle, ane 
ſent into England, where they had been confined in the Trialof the 
Tower ever ſince. They had found means to break priſon, conan 
and conceal themſelves in a houſe in London. But unfor- Mac-Ma- 
tunately hearing a woman crying oyſters in the ſtreet, one bene. 
of them put his head out of window to call her, and was N * 
that inſtant eſpied by a ſervant of Sir John Clotworthy, who State: trials. 
knew him, and immediately gave notice to the lieutenant of 
the Tower. They were both ſeized again, and ſhortly after 
condemned and executed“. | 

Since the famous William Laud archbiſhop of Canterbury Condemna- 
had been impriſoned at the end of the year 1640, I have 8 : 
had but little occaſion to ſpeak of him. It is time now to Laud. 
relate the cataſtrophe of his life. He was accuſed by the Puner gn, 
commons of high-treaſon, December the 18th, 1640, and 3 
thereupon committed to the cuſtody of the Black- rod. The Heylin. 
26th of February following, the articles of impeachment * 
were brought in againſt him, and then he was ſent to the 5 
Tower. There he remained till October the 23d, 1643, 
when the commons having added ten freſh articles to the 
impeachment, he was ordered by the lords to anſwer the 
Joth of the ſame month. It would be too tedious to ſpecify 
all the petitions he preſented, and all the expedients his 
council furniſhed him with, to cauſe his ſentence to be de- 
ferred. It ſuffices to ſay, that he gained time till the x1th 
of November, 1644, on which day he ſpoke ſeveral hours 
together in his own defence x. But whether the commons 
were afraid their proofs were not ſufficient for his condem- 
nation, or the delays granted him by the lords, gave them 
cauſe to think, they were inclined to fave his life, they uſed 
the ſame method as in the caſe of the earl of Strafford, I 
mean a bill of attainder, which pailed their houſe the ſame 
day the archbiſhop made his defence before the peers, with 
but one difſenting vote. The bill being ſent up to the 
lords, they acquainted the commons at a conference, that 
indeed they found the archbiſhop guilty of the charge as to 
matters of fact, but deſired ſome farther ſatisfaction in point 
of law, whether the matters amounted to treaſon. Where- 


upon 


Hugh Oge Mac Mahone was x His trial laſted twenty days ; be- 
banged at Tyburn, Novemb. 22; and ginning March 12, 1643-4, and end- 
the lord Maguire, Feb. 20, 1644-5. ing July 29. See State-trials, = 
Ruſhworth, Tom, V. p. 731, 736. I | \ | ' $6544 

Vor. „ 11 ' * 
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CHaR.I.upon the commons .communicated to them the reaſons, 


1644. whereby they pretended to prove him guilty of that crime, 
pon which the lords, the 4th of January, paſſed the bill 


+ Clarendon, 


II. p. 441. 


of attainder, whereby it was ordained, he ſhould ſuffer death 
as in caſes of high-treaſon, and, on the 6th, both houſes 
ordered he ſhould be executed the 10th. On the 7th, the 
lords at a conference informed the commons of a pardon to 
the archbiſhop from the king, dated the 12th of April, 1643, 
but it was over-ruled and rejected. The ſame day, the 
archbiſhop ſeeing there was no remedy, petitioned the lords, 
that the manner of his execution might be changed to be- 


heading. He deſired alſo, that ſome of his chaplains might 


be permitted to be with him before and at his death. The 
lords very readily granted his two requeſts, but the commons 
refuſed both, and ſent him two miniſters whom he did not 
aſk for, with one of thoſe he deſired. The next day he 
preſented a ſecond petition to be beheaded, ſetting forth, 
that he was a divine, biſhop, privy-counſellor, and peer; 
whereupon the commons were at length prevailed with. 
When he was upon the ſcaffold, he made a pretty long 
ſpeech, wherein, among other things, he inſinuated, that 
he ſuffered for not forſaking the temple of God, to follow 
the bleatings of Jeroboam's calves, alluding to the ſchiſm 
of the preſpyterians. He ſaid,--- *© He had ranſacked every 
c corner of his heart, and thanked God, he had not found 
any fins there deſerving death, by the known laws of the 
land. The king had been traduced by ſome for labour— 
« ing to bring in popery, but, upon his conſcience, he 
c knew him to be as free from ſuch a charge as any man 
<« living, and held him to be as ſound a proteſtant, accord- 
ce ing to the religion eſtabliſhed by law, as any perſon in 
ce the kingdom. He proteſted he never endeavoured the 
<« ſubverſion of the laws of the realm, nor never any change 
of the proteſtant religion, into popiſh ſuperſtition, He 
had never been an enemy to parliaments, but did indeed 
« diſlike the miſgovernment of one or two.”---After he 
had prayed, the executioner did his office at one blow. His 
friends were permitted to take his body, and bury it in 
Alhallows-Barking church. Such was the end of this fa- 
mous prelate, who, let his favourers ſay what they pleaſe, 
was one of the chief authors of the troubles that afflicted 
England ; firſt, by ſupporting with all his power the arbi- 
trary principles, which the court ſtrove for ſeveral years to 
eſtabliſh : ſecondly, by a too rigid obſervance of trifles in 
the divine ſervice, and by compelling every one to conform 
CT h thereto, 


mereto. All that can be ſaid in his favour, is, that he be-CHAR. I. 
lizved in his own conſcience, this rigidneſs was neceſſary J. 1044. 
The ſame day the lords paſſed the bill of attainder againſt — 
the archbiſhop, they paſſed likewiſe an ordinance, that the 1 
book of common- prayer ſhould be laid aſide, and the Direc- Jan. 4. 
tory eſtabliſhed, which had been framed by the aſſembly of * 0 
divines. Hereby the church of England was rendered by * 3 i" 
public authority, completely preſbyterian, to the great ſatis- 
faction of the Scots, and many of the principal members of 
both houſes. This was an ill preparative for the peace 
which was now negotiating, and of which I have deferred 


to ſpeak hitherto, that the narration might not be inter- 


rupted. 


y The managers at his trial were, 
Mr. Maynard, Mr, Brown, ſerjeant 
Wild, Mr. Nicholas, for the com- 
mons; and his council were, Mr. 
Herne, and Mr. Chute. The ſum of 
his charge was, That he had traiter- 
duſly endeavoured to ſubvert the fun- 
damental laws and government of the 
kingdom of England, and inſtead 
thereof, to introduce an arbitrary go- 
iernment, The chaplains he deſired 
to have with him, were Stern, Hay- 
wood, and Martin; thoſe ſent by the 
commons, were, Stern, Marſhal, and 
Palmer, He called his laſt ſpeech a 
ſermon, and began with a text, Heb. 
xit, 1, 2. In his printed defence which 
he left behind him, he excuſes himſelf 
in moſt particulars, by ſaying, That 
he was b1t one of many, who either 
in council, ſtar chamber, or high- 
commiſſion, voted illegal things. His 
diary ſhows him to be ſuperſtitious, 
and a regarder of dreams. He was, 
in the mair, a learned, ſincere, and 
zealous man, humble in his private 
deportment ; but withal, hot and in- 
Liſcreet, eagerly purſuing trifles, as 
bowing to the communion- table, ſports 
on the lord's day, &c. Ruſhworth, 
Burnet, Whitelock. Among 
"ther works of piety and magnificence, 
this great prelate built a court at St. 
John's college Oxon : procured king 
Charles to give to the clergy in Ire- 
land all the imptopriations then - re- 
maining in the crown: ſettled the im- 
Fropriation of Cudſden on the biſhopric 
of Oxon.: got Commendams annexed 
o the biſhoprics of the new founda- 
on: obtained very ample charters for 
the univerſities of Oxford and Dublin, 
ad regulated the ſtatutes of the for- 


T 2 


mer: founded an Arabic lecture at 
Oxford, and an hoſpital in Reading: 
ſet up a Greek preſs in London, &c. 
He defigned other great things, of 
which vſce an account in Ruſhworth, 
Tom. II. p. 74, 75, ——— The tranſ- 
lator has received in a letter, the fol- 
lowing remarks on this famous arch- 
biſhop : the author of the letter thinks 
Rapin worthy of animadverſion, for 
ſ:eming to grant (in his character, 
above,) moſt of the fine qualities 
aſcribed to him by his admirers, 
namely wiſdom, learning, and good 
ſenſe, For (continues he) unleſs 
c giving a ſeries of the moſt violent 
ee and tyrannical counſels, be a proof 
ce of wiſdom, it does not appear, 
ce wherein his wiſdom conſiſted. Some 
« learning indeed he had, with a good 
& ſhare of ſchool-divinity, languages, 
« and antiquities, But theſe of them- 
cc ſelves, are but very ſlender accom- 
ce pliſhments, affording the mind the 
et ſhow, rather than the ſubſtance of 
66 knowledge, and tending more to 
« fortify men in their prejudices, than 
« to enlarge their ' underſtanding, 
c And for his good ſenſe, let his own 
cc ſpeeches in the ſtar-chamber remain 


cc as everlaſting proofs of it; parti- 


er culatly his argument to excuſe the 
«« painter for repreſenting God like an 
& old man, drawn from his being 
cc called the ancient of days, Examine 
cc either his actions or ſpeeches, and 
ec there can hardly be found any thing 
« that looks like good ſenſe, or even 
ct common diſcretion, His own diary 
cc (however barbarous it was to pub- 
6c liſh it) ſhows him a man of a very 
cc mean genius, a bigot, and an en- 


« thuſiaſt. 
The 
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CHAR. I. The king, as hath been often ſeen, ſent meſſage upon 
1644. meſſage to the two houſes, with overtures of peace; and, 
no doubt, he would have granted it very willingly, had they 
The treaty been as ready to receive it in his ſenſe. But they perfect 
at Uxbridge, / 
14. p. 797. Knew what they were to underſtand by the word peace, 
Dugdale's Beſides, at the very time the king offered to treat with both 
8 houſes, he carefully avoided uſing any term that might in- 
II. p. 442, timate his owning them to be a parliament. It was neceſ- 
c. ſary therefore, if they deſired to treat with him, either that 
Ow he ſhould expreſsly acknowledge them, or that they ſhould 
houſes in treat as private perſons without authority. But ſuppoſing 
propoſing a they could have reſolved to do ſo, what would ſuch a treaty 
Peace. have ſignified? This was the pretence uſed by both houſes, 
during the campaign of the year 1644, not to anſwer the 
king's invitations. Mean while, as the king talked ve 
much of his. frequent offers to perſuade the people of his ſin- 
cere deſire of peace, and of the refuſal of both houſes, they 
reſolved to oblige him to explain more clearly, what he 
meant by peace, that the people might examine whether he 
offercd ſufficient ſecurity. For, as I faid, this was the only 
point in queſtion. The treaty at Oxford, where two pro- 
poſitions only were debated, not having fully cleared this 
matter, the two houſes thought it would be for their advan- 
tage to induce the king, by a ſecond treaty, to declare poſi- 
tively, that he would give no other ſecurity than his bare 
word. They hoped this would ſuffice. to efface the impꝛreſ- 
ſions his repeated offers might have made on the minds of 
the people. 
The yarlia-” During the campaign, it was no proper ſeaſon for ſuch a 
ment {end negociation, by reaſon of the variety of accidents produced 
8 ia by the war. It was net till November the 20th, two days 
Ruſhworth, after the king's return to Oxford, that the two houſes ſent 
* 2 2 him the propoſitions, which had been prepared in the ſum- 
p. 112, mer. They had ſent to deſire a ſafe - conduct for their com- 
miſſioners, which the king had granted but as to private 
perſons, without one word to denote his conſidering them 
as the parliament's commiſſioners. Though the two houſes 
were by no means pleaſed with ſuch a ſafe- conduct, they 
accepted it however, and their commiſſioners repaired to 


Oxford, Where the king arrived the day before . At 
| | 1.5 


2 The propoſitions having been pre- commone, Mr. Pierpoint, Mr. Holles, 
pared by the committee of both king- Mr. Whitelock, and the lord Wen- 
doms, and approved of by both houſes, man; and for Scotland, the lord Mait- 
the commitiioners were appointed, land, Sir Charles Erſkin, and Mr. Bar- 
namely, for the peers, the earl of Den- clay. Whitelock, p. 111. 

b gh, and the lord Maynard ; for the 
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fr audience, the king aſked them, Whether they had power CH ax. I. 
11 treat? they anſwered, * No; their commiſſion was only to 1644. 
receive his majeſty's anſwer in writing.” The king replied, Wynn 
« Then a letter-carrier might have done as much as you.” In 
all appearance, he had expected, that the two houſes would 
treat with him, without his owning them for the parliament 
of England, in which he was much miſtaken, He heard 
the propoſitions read with great attention and patience, and 
then receiving them from their hands, told them, he would 
give them his anſwer. 
Montague Bartu earl of Lindſey, who was with the king Private con- 
at Oxford, having ſent his compliments to Holles and White- ae ng * 
lock, they two, with the conſent of the reſt of the com- king and. 
miſſioners, returned his civility by a viſit. They found him two ef the 
indifpoſed, and in his bed; but he received them however, e 
in preſence of ſeveral lords who were in his room. Pre- ners. FP” 
ſently after, the king came in, and had a long conference Id. p. 113. 
with them. He told them, “ He knew that they were both YO 
« defirous of a peace, and wiſhed, that all the reſt of the 7 
« members were of their opinion; and therefore, ſays he, 
« out of the confidence I have of you two, I aſk your ad- 
« vice, what anſwer will be beſt for me to give at this time 
« to your propoſitions, which may probably further ſuch a 
« peace, as all good men deſire?” Whitelock anſwered, 
The beſt and moſt ſatisfactory anſwer, I humbly believe, 
„would be your majeſty's preſence with your parliament, 
and which I hope might be without danger to you.” 
The king, perceiving they did not care to ſpeak their minds 
before ſo much company, ſaid, <* I deſire you two to go 
into the next room, confer a little together, and ſet down 
in writing what you apprehend may be fit for me to re- 
turn in anſwer to your meſſage.” Whereupon they with - 
drew into another room, and, by Holles's intreaty, White- 
lock wrote down what was their ſenſe in this matter, and 
what might be fit for the ſubſtance of the king's anſwer. 
But this he did not in his uſual hand, and without any name 
to it. The paper thus written being left upon the table, the 
king went in, and took it up immediately. No perſon was 
preſent, neither did the king admit any others to hear the 
diſcourſe which paſſed between him and them. It cannot 
be denied, it was very extraordinary for theſe commiſſioners 
to confer in private with the king, unknown to their co]- 
legues, to whom they imparted nothing of what had paſſed 
between the king and them. Accordingly, ſhortly after, the Whitelock, 
lord Savile, now made earl of Suſſex, who was in the earl Helct “ 

1 T 3 F e Of Mem, fe 30 
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CAR. I. of Lindſey's room when the king came in, and who te. 
1644-5. turned afterwards to the parliament, accuſed them publicly 
of having held private conferences with the king. But 2; 
he was not able to prove what he advanced, the thing reſted 
there. What I have been ſaying remained a ſecret, til 
Whitelock publiſhed it in his Memorials, and even there 
we do not find the contents of the paper written with his 
own hand. But however, it is not impoſſible to vindicate 
theſe two commiſſioners, who having, doubtleſs, ſome knoy- 
ledge of the plot that was now contriving, and of Which! 
Mall ſpeak hereafter, wiſhed that a peace might be conclu— 
ded before the plot was executed. In all appearance, they 
adviſed the king, in order to promote a' peace, to grant the 
arliament certain articles, otherwiſe they foreſaw peace 
would be impoſſible; but the king thought not fit to follow 
their advice b. | 

The king's Ihe next day the king ſent his anſwer ſealed up to the 
anſwer, commiſſioners; but they refuſed to receive it, unleſs they 
Whitelock, had a copy of it. The king denied it ſome time e, at lat 
Ruſaorth, gave them a copy. The ſubſtance of it was only to de- 
V. p. 735, mand a ſafe- conduct for the duke of Lenox and the earl of 
| Southampton, to carry his anſwer to the propoſitions. Az 
this anſwer was not directed to any perſon, nor the parlia- 
ment ſo much as named in it, the commiſſioners made ſome 
ſcruple to receive it. They were prevailed with however, 
on the ſuppoſition, that the two houſes would be at liberty 
to make what uſe of it they pleaſed. This paper being read 
at a conference of both houſes, the exceptions againſt the 
form and want of directions were warmly debated ; but at 
laſt, it was carried to lay aſide all objections, and ordered 
that the earl of Effex ſhould write to prince Rupert to this 
The two effect: That if his majeſty will ſend to the parliament of 
houſes 10 « England aſſembled at Weſtminſter, and to the commiſ- 
_— A “ ſioners of the kingdom of Scotland, they would with 
the true | & all 
een, Rapin has committed ſome miſ- ligion and the militia; but he waz 
takes in his acccunt of this matter, told, that unleſs he would grant them, 
particularly he makes the paper to be it would be in vain to treat of aiy 

written by Holles; but they are cor- peace, p. 184, 155. 
rected in the tranſlation, with ſome c And told them, I bat is the anſwer 
ſmal! additions fiom Whitelock's Me- to you, who are but 19 carry cobat 1 jend; 
morials ; which, tho' mentioned here and if T ſerd the ſong of Rebin Bord an 
and elſewhere by the author, he never Little Joln, you muſt carry it! This, 
faw but as quoted in Ruſhworth, and other paſſages there were, which 
d Whitelock, in his ſpeech to the ſhowed the king to be then in no good 
houſe, when accuſed by the Jord Sa- humour, and it was wondered 37, 
vile, ſays, the king preſſed very much fince the diſobliging the commiſſionetrs 


the unreaſonableneſs of the propoſi- could be of no advantage to the ing, 
dions, particularly thoſe concerning re- Whitelock, p. 124, 175. 


\ 
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« all readineſs grant a ſafe- conduct for the duke of Rich-CHAR. I. 
« mond and the earl of Southampton.” The king was ex- 1644-5. 
tremely loth to do this; but the affair being debated in hi 
council, none oppoſed it but himſelf. Nevertheleſs he could endo, X 
not be prevailed with, till after he was furniſhed with this it with dif- 
expedient, to make a proteſtation againſt it in private, which ficulty. 
ſhould be recorded. After that, prince Rupert's anſwer 3 
being worded as both houſes deſired, the ſafe- conduct was © TOY 
ſent ro Oxford. 

The two lords ſent from the king being come to London, 14. p. $or, 
delivered the king's anſwer to both houſes , dated the 13th P»edale's 
of December, containing only, That whereas he found its. 248. 
very difficult to return a poſitive anſwer before a full debate 
to their propoſitions, if the two houtes would appoint com- 
miſſioners, he would nominate the like number to treat 
with them at any place that ſhould be agreed on. As the 
king thought a common-letter-carrier might have done the 
office of the commiſſioners, who brought the propoſitions, 
ſo it might be aſked, where was the neceſſity of ſending two 
of the principal men of his court and council, to carry this 
anſwer to both houſes. But, in ail appearance, the king's 
aim was to get information, by means of theſe two lords: 
and his friends in London, of ſome things which he was not 
fully acquainted with ©. However this be, not to dwell too 
long upon preliminaries, the particulars whereof are not ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, it ſuffices to ſay, that the following arti- 
cles were agreed on: That the commiſſioners of both parties Ruſhworth, 
ſhould meet at Uxbridge : that the conferences ſhould be- . b ns 
gin the 3oth of January 1644-5, and ſhould laſt twenty 30. 
days: that the propoſitions, as well on the king's as the Dugdale's 
parliament's ſide, ſhould be reduced to theſe three heads, Vie. 
religion, the militia, and Ireland: that religion ſhould be 
treated upon, three days together; then the militia three 
days more; and after that, Ireland, as many; which done, 
the affairs of religion ſhould be reſumed for three days, then 


"28 the 


4 The houſes. were ſome what at a 
loſs about the manner of their de- 
livering their meſſage, as it was di- 
iected to the Scotch commiſſioners, as 


well as to the parliament. But at laſt 


it was reſolved, that their reception 
ſnould be by a committee of fourteen 


lords, and _twenty-eight commoners, 


and the Scotch commiſſioners, in the 
painted chamber. Ruſhworth, tom. 5. 
p. 790. 

© Had Rapin ſeen Whitelock's Me- 
Rorlals, he would have found his con- 


ment. 


jecture confirmed. He ſays, both hou · 
ſes deſired of the duke of Richmond, 


and the earl of Southampton, a liſt of 


their retinue, to the end no affront 
might be ofiered to them, but chiefly 
to diſcover ſuch as came to town with 
theſe lords, under pretence of being 
of their retinue, when they were not, 
but came to do ill offices to the parlia- 
Whitlelock ſays, they were ci- 
villy treated, whereas at Oxford, he 
and the reſt had been ſcurvily uſed, 
p. 118, 4 | 
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1644-5. time. The king's commiſſioners were, the duke of Rich. 
— mond, the marquis of Hertford, the earl of Southampton, 


Ruſhworth, “ I. HAT all oaths, declarations and proclamations, 
8 2 againſt both or either of the houſes of the parlia- 


the earl of Kingſton, the earl of Chicheſter, and eleven others, 
among whom was Sir Edward Hyde chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, afterwards earl of Clarendon *. Thoſe for the 
parliament were twelve in number, the chief whereof were 
the earls of Northumberland, Pembroke, Saliſbury, and 
Denbigh 5; and for Scotland the principal were, the earl of 
Lowdon lord-chancellor of Scotland, and the marquis of 
Argyle b. I intend not to relate the particulars of this ne- 
gotiation, which was tranſacted by papers and anſwers in 
writing, but ſhall content myſelf with mentioning the prin- 
cipal matters. The king's propoſitions were in ſubſtance 
the ſame with thoſe he had given at Oxford, without any 
alteration as to the ſenſe. The parliament's were not much 
different from the Oxford ones, but more large and full, 
and therefore I think it proper to inſert them. 


_ The propoſitions of the parliament, and Scotch commiſſioners, 


* ment of England, and the late convention of eſtates in 
Scotland, be declared null, and ſuppreſſed. 

II. That his majeſty may be pleaſed to ſwear and ſign 
<< the late ſolemn league and covenant, and that an act of par- 


* liament be paſſed, for enjoining the taking thereof by all 
<< the ſubjects of the three kingdoms. 


„III. That the bill be paſſed for the utter aboliſhing and 


taking away of all archbiſhops, biſhops, &c. and the reſt 
©« of the hierarchy, out of the churches of England and 
Ireland, and dominion of Wales, with ſuch alterations 
concerning the eſtates of prelates, as ſhall agree with the 
<< articles of the late treaty, of the date at Edinburgh, the 


<* 29th of November 1643, and joint declaration of both 
„ kingdoms. W429 


«© IV. That the ordinance concerning the calling and 
F< ſitting of the aſſembly of divines, be confirmed by act of 
„ cs wn cnt 4M. 


f The other ten were, the lords viſcount Wenman, Dęnzil Holles, 
Capel, Seymour, Hatton, and Culpep- William Pierepoint, Sir Henry Vane, 
pk ſecretary Nicholas, Sir Richard jun, Oliver St. John, Bulſtrode White» 
ane, Sir Orlando Bridgeman, Sir Tho- lock, John Crew, Edmund Pridraux. 
mas Gardiner, Mr, John Aſhburnham, h The other Scotch commiſſioners 
Mc. 22 Palmer ; with Dr, Stew- were, the lords Maitland and Balme- 
art, Dr. Laney, and Dr. Sheldon, for rino, Johnſon, Erſkine, Dundas, Smith, 
rebgious affairs, Kennedy, Barclay, together with Mr. 
& The other eight were, the lord Alexander Henderſon, 
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c V. That reformation of religion, according to the co- CHar. I. 
« yenant, be ſettled by act of parliament, in ſuch. manner 1644-5. 
« as both houſes ſhall agree upon, after conſultation had wonyamed 
« with the aſſembly of divines ; and foraſmuch as both king- 

« doms are mutually obliged by the ſaid covenant, to en- 
« deavour the neareſt conjunction and uniformity in matters 
« of religion, that ſuch unity and uniformity in religion, 
« according to the covenant, as after conſultation had with 
« the divines of both kingdoms, now aſſembled, ſhall be 
« jointly agreed upon by both houſes of the parliament of 
« England, and by the church and kingdom, of Scotland, 
« be confirmed by acts of parliament of both kingdoms re- 
« ſpectively. 1 1 | bs 

« VI. That for the more effeQtual diſabling Jeſuits, 
« prieſts, papiſts, and popiſh recuſants, from diſturbing the 
« ſtates, and eluding the laws, and for the better diſcover- 
« ing and ſpeedy conviction of recuſants, an oath be eſta- 
&« bliſhed by act of parliament, to be adminiſtered to them; 

« and refuſing the ſaid oath, being tendered in ſuch manner 
« as ſhall be appointed by the ſaid act, to be ſufficient con- 
« viction in law of recuſancy. 1 

% VII. An act of parliament for education of the children 
« of papiſts by proteſtants in the proteſtant religion. 

„VIII. An act for the true levying of the penalties a- 
« oainſt them. 

IX. That an act be paſſed in parliament, whereby the 
practices of papiſts againſt the ſtate may be prevented, 
«and the laws againſt them duly executed, and a ſtricter _ 
* courle taken to prevent the ſaying or hearing of maſs in 
the court, or any other part of the kingdom. | 

K. The like for the kingdom of Scotland, concerning 
the four laſt preceding propoſitions. FO 

* XI. That the king do give his royal aſſent, | 

* 1. To an act for the due obſervation of the Lord's day. 

* 2. And to the bill for the ſuppreſſion of innovations in 
« the worſhip of God. | 

* 3. And to the bill againſt the enjoying of pluralities and 
* non-refidency, | 

* 4. And to the following acts, for the reforming and 
regulating of both univerſities, of the colleges of Weſt- 
* minſter, Wincheſter, and Eaton. 

* 5. For the ſuppreſſion of interludes and ſtage- plays. 

< 6. For the taking the accounts of the kingdom. : 

* 7. For relief of ſick and maimed ſoldiers, and of poor 
* widows and children of ſoldiers. R 

(( 8. 
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8. For raiſing of monies, for the payment and ſatisfy. 
ce ing the public debts and damages of the kingdom. 

69. For taking away the court of wards and liverics, 
6 Cc. 
10. For the taking away all tenures by homage, and 
c all fines, licenſes, ſeiſures, and pardons for alienation: 
and that his majeſty will pleaſe to accept, in recompence 
6 hereof, one hundred thouſand pounds per annum; 

« And give aſſurance of his conſenting in the parliament 
ce of Scotland, to an act ratifying the acts of convention of 
te the eſtates of Scotland, called by the council and conſer- 


s vatory of peace, and the commiſſioners for the common 


— 


« burdens, and aſſembled the 22d day of June 1643, and 
<« ſeveral times continued ſince. i 

. That the perſons who ſhall expect no pardon, be 
only theſe following, Rupert and Maurice, count pala- 
<« tines of the Rhine, James earl of Derby, John earl of 
4 Briſtol, William earl of Newcaſtle, Francis lord Cot- 
<« tington, John lord Pawlet, George lord DN Edward 
&« lord Littleton, William Laud archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
« Matthew Wren biſhop of Ely, Sir Robert Heath, knight, 
„ec. and all ſuch others, as being proceſſed by the eſtates 
<« for treaſon, ſhall be condemned before the act of oblivion 
ce be paſſed. | 

«© 2. All papiſts and popiſh recuſants, who have been, 
« are, or ſhall be actually in arms, or voluntarily aſſiſting 
<« againſt the parliaments or eſtates of either kingdom. 

” 3: All perſons who have had any hand in the plotting, 
« deſigning, or aſſiſting the rebellion in Ireland. 

4. That the members of either houſe of parliament, 
© who have deſerted the parliament, and concurred in the 
« votes at Oxford, may be removed from his majeſty's 
« counſels, and be reftrained from coming within the verge 
* of the court, and that they may not, without the conſent 
of both kingdoms, bear any office, or have any employ- 
ment concerning the ſtate or commonwealth. 

* 5. That by act of parliament, all judges and officers 
& towards the law common or civil; and likewiſe all biſhops, 
« clergymen, and other eceleſiaſtical perſons, who have de- 
e ſerted the parliament, ſhall not be capable of any prefer- 
„ ment or employment. 8 5 

N. B. Then follow ſeveral articles regulating the confiſcation 


of the goods, and the fines of ſuch delinquents as were not actual) 
excepted in ibe pardon. XI 
Tet T : 
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« XII. That an act be paſſed, whereby the debts of the CHAR. I. 
+ kingdom, and the perſons of delinquents, and the value 1644-5. 
« of their eſtates may be known ; and appointing in what — 


manner the confiſcations above- mentioned may be levied. 

„XIII. That an act be paſled in the parliament of both 
« kingdoms reſpectively, for confirmation of the treaties 
e paſſed betwixt the two kingdoms. 

« XIV. That an act of parliament be paſſed, to make 
te void the ceſſation of Ireland, and to ſettle the proſecution 
« of the war in that kingdom. 

« XV, That an act be paſſed in the parliament of both 
60 kingdoms reſpectively, for eſtabliſning the, joint declara- 
« tion of both kingdoms, beating date the Zoth of January 
“164 

0 yl. That by act of parliament, the ſubjects of the 
kingdom of England may be appointed to be armed, 
« trained, and diſciplined in ſuch manner as both houſes 
« ſhall think fit; the like for the kingdom of Scotland. 

« XVII. That an a& of parliament be paſled, for the 
« ſettling the admiralty and forces at ſea, and for the raiſing 
« of ſuch moneys for maintenance of the ſaid forces, and of 
the navy, as both houſes of parliament ſhall think fit; 
« the like for the kingdom of Scotland. 


« XVIII. And an act for the ſettling of all forces both 


« by ſea and land, in commiſſioners, to be nominated by 
both houſes of parliament. 


N. B. Here follow the powers which thoſe commiſſioners were 


to have. 


That the commiſſioners of both kingdoms may meet as 


« a joint-committee, 1. To preſerve the peace betwixt the 
„ kingdoms, 2. To prevent the violation of the articles 
« of peace. 3. To raiſe and join the forces of both king- 


« doms, to reſiſt all foreign invaſion. 4. To order the war 


of Ireland. 

XIX, That his majeſty give his aſſent to what the two 
Wo kingdoms ſhall agree upon, in proſecution. of the articles 

* of the large treaty, which are not yet finiſhed. _ 

XX. That all peers, made ſince the day that Edward 
* lord Littleton, then lord-keeper of the great-ſeal, deſerted 
« the parliament, and that the ſaid great-ſeal was conveyed 
„away, being the 21ſt day of May 1642, and who ſhall 
e hereafter be made, ſhall not ſit or vote in the parliament 
* of England, without conſent of both houſes, 

« XXI. That the deputy, or chief governor, or other 
e Leerer of Ireland, as alſo all the great officers of the 


© crown 


— 
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CAR. I.“ crown of England, be nominated by both houſes of par. 


« liament. 8 . 
XXII. That the education of his majeſty's children 
« be in the proteſtant religion, and that their tutors and 
cc governors be choſen by the parliaments of both kingdoms, 
« And that if they be male, they be married to ſuch only 
cc as are of the proteſtant religion; if they be females, they 
< may not be married but with the advice and conſent of 
© both parliaments. | 5 
% XXIII. That his majeſty will give his royal aſſent to 
& ſuch ways and means as the parliaments of both king- 
* doms ſhall think fitting, for the uniting the proteſtant 
< princes, and for the entire reſtitution of Charles Lodwick 
<< prince elector palatine, to his electoral dignity and domi- 
c nions, provided that this extend not to prince Rupert, or 
< prince Maurice, or the children of either of them. 
XXIV. That by act of parliament the concluding of 
cc peace or war with foreign princes and ſtates, be with 
tc advice and conſent of both parliaments. 


XXV. That an act of oblivion be paſſed in the parlia- 


< ments of both kingdoms reſpectively, relative to the qua- 
cc lifications in the propoſitions aforeſaid. | 
« XXVI. That the members of both houſes of parlia- 


cc ment, or others, who have, during this parliament, been 


“ put out of any place or office, for adhering to the parlia- 
< ment, may either be reſtored thereunto, or otherwiſe 
© have recompence for the ſame. 

XXVII. That the armies may be diſbanded, at ſuch 
ce time and in ſuch manner, as ſhall be agreed upon by the 
< parliaments of both kingdoms. | | 


« XXVIII That an act be paſſed, for the granting and 


<« confirming of the charters, cuſtoms, c. of the city of 
London, notwithſtanding any nonuſer, miſuſer, or 
<« abuſer. That the militia. of the city of London, and of 


<< the pariſhes without, may be in the ordering and g0- ; 


<< vernment of the lord-mayor, aldermen, and. common- 
& council. _ N | AIG 
„That the Tower of London may be in the government 
be of the city of London, and the chief officer and governor 
ce thereof from time to time be nominated and removeable 
© by the common-council. XY 5 
„That the citizens or forces of London ſhall not be 
* drawn out of the city into any other parts of the king- 
dom, without their own conſent, and that the drawing 
* of their forces into other parts of the kingdom in theſe 
gs | | &« diſtracted 
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« diſtracted times, may not be drawn into examples for the CHAR. I. 
future. ; : 1644-5. 

« And for prevention of inconveniences, which may hap- -E 
« pen by the long intermiſſion of common-councils, it is TN 
« deſired, that there be an act, that all by-laws and ordi- 

% nances already made, or hereafter to be made, by the 
« lord- mayor, aldermen, and common-council, touchin 
« the calling, continuing, and regulating of the ſame, ſhal 
« be as effeCtual in law, as if the ſame were particularly 
« enacted by the authority of parliament. And that the 
« lord-mayor, aldermen, and common- council may add to, 
« or repeal the ſaid ordinances from time to time, as they 
« ſhall ſee cauſe. | 
« That ſuch other propoſitions as ſhall be made for the 
* city for their farther ſafety, welfare, and government, and 
« ſhall be approved of by both houſes of parliament, may 
« be granted and confirmed by act of parliament.” 

If, after the reading of theſe propoſitions, it ſhould be in- 
quired what authority the two houſes intended to leave the 
king, ſuppoſing he had accepted them, it would be difficult 
to diſcover it. They pretended, as it evidently appears, to 
leave him only an empty title, and inveſt themſelves with 
the ſovereignty, and that, not by artifice, but openly and 
publicly. Their principle was, that the king, having ren- 
dered himſelf unworthy, by the breach of his oaths, and of 
the truſt repoſed in him by the people, to hold the reins of 
the government, the ſupreme authority was to return to its 
original fountain, that is, to the people, repreſented by the 
tyo houſes. Accordingly they did not pretend that the juſ- 
tice or injuſtice of theſe propoſitions ſhould be debated in the 
treaty of Uxbridge ; for it would have been ridiculous to aſ- 
ſign but twenty days for ſuch an examination; but they gave 
them as conditions from which they would not depart, and 
which the king was to embrace or reject. For this reaſon, 
the king's commiſſioners endeavoured in vain to enter into a 
diſcuſſion of the propoſitions. All they gained by that was, 
that the parliament's commiſſioners offered to demonſtrate 
by word of mouth, in private conferences, that the propo- 
tions were very juſt. After that, pretending to have urged 
ſatistactory arguments, they coldly demanded their aſſent, 
though the king's commiſſioners were far from being con- 
vinced by the reaſons alledged to them. This method of 
proceeding bailed the king's commiſſioners, who had pre- 
pared many arguments, objections, and difficulties againſt 
the propoſitions, and determined to find fault with every ex- 

| preſſion. 


CAR. I. preſſion. F or, after all, the king was no more deſirous of 
1644-5. a peace than the two houſes, as will preſently appear, and 
indeed it was almoſt impoſſible, conſidering the contrariet 
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between the principles on which the two partics founded 

their reſpective rights. To ſay all in one word, the parlia- 
ment's commiſſioners departed not from one tittle of what 
was contained in the propoſitions. 

In the firſt place, as to religion, the need both houſes 
ſtood in of Scotland, and the covenant made between the 
two nations, allowed them not to queſtion the juſtice of 
that covenant, which had been now {worn to in both king- 
doms. Accordingly it may be affirmed, their commiſſioners 
defended this article very ill. For, to prove the neceſſity of 
the alterations made in religion, and in the diſcipline of the 
church, the confirmation whereof they demanded, the beſt 
argument they alledged was the covenant itſelf. It is true, 
in ſome conferences their miniſters were ordered to ſpeak, 
and endeavour to ſhow that epiſcopacy was not jure divine. 
But this did not prove the abſolute neceſſity of deſtroying it 
in England. All their reaſonings were built upon the pre- 
tended miſchiefs it had occaſioned. But when the king's 
commiſſioners propoſed to ſuffer epiſcopacy to remain, and to 
reform the abuſes thereof, the reaſons alledged by thoſe of 
the parliament not to agree to it were extremely weak | 

For the militia, an article which included the ordering of 
the forces of the kingdom, the cuſtody of places, the nc- 
mination to great poſts, Cc. the parliament could not de- 
part from it, without owning, they were making war very 
wrongfully, ſince they pretended to do it, but in order to 
obtain ſuch ſecurities, as they believed they had a right to 
demand. If by a treaty, they ſhould have accepted the 
king's word as ſufficient ſecurity, every one would have per- 
ceived they might have avoided the war, by accepting that 
ſecurity which the king had always offered before the breach, 
It muſt however be confeſſed, this article might very J 

ek | ave 


1 Upon the entrance into the debate © part affirm, That epiſcopacy is jure 
of religion, Dr. Stewart ſpoke againſt * divine; the reverend miniſters of the 
preſbyterian government, and for epiſ= „ other part do affirm, That preſby- 
copal, which he alledged to be jure di- „ tery is jure divino; for my part, | 
vino. Mr, Henderſon anſwered him, „ think that neither the one nor the 
and aſſerted, that epiſcopacy was not „ other, nor any government whatſo- 

ſo ſuitable to the word of God as preſ= «© evey, is jure diuino; and I deſire we 
bytery, which he urged to be jure di- © may leave this argument, and pro- 
wins, Whereupon the marquis of „ ceed to debate upon the particular 
Hertford ſpoke to this effect: My „ propoſals, The earl of Pembroke, 
« lords, here is much ſaid concerning _ ſays Whitelock, and many of the com- 
4“ church-government in the general; miſſioners, were of the ſame judgment. 
« the reverend doctors on the king's Whitelock, p. 128, 
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have been deemed a proper ſubject for a treaty, But the CHAR. I. 
parliament ſeems to have firmly adhered to the article of the 1644-5. 
militia, only to lay invincible obſtacles to a peace. For-! 


it may be affirmed, that neither party deſired peace, unleſs 
greater advantages could be procured by a treaty than by arms. 
As for Ireland, the two houſes thought they had upon 
this article ſo great an advantage, that they were glad to ex- 
poſe the king to give ill reaſons in his defence. It is there- 
tore certain, it was not properly with deſign to make peace 
that the two houſes ſent their commiſſioners to Uxbridge. 
Their ſole aim was, to let their party ſee, they were deter- 
mined to ſupport the alterations they had made in religion, 
and the eſtabliſhment of preſbyterianiſm : to ſhow- the pub- 
lic, the king, when he ſo frequently offered peace, offered 
only a peace very deſtructive and dangerous to the nation : 
laſtly, to confirm the people in their ſuſpicions, that the 
king did not proceed as he ought in the affairs of Ireland. 
The king, on his part, was no more inclined to ſeek ex- 
pedients for a peace than the two houſes. If he ſent his 
commiſſioners to Uxbridge, it was, firſt, becauſe having fo 
often expreſſed his earneſt deſire to treat, he could not de- 
cently recede, when he was, as I-may ſay, taken at his 
word. Secondly, he knew, it had been moved in the par- 
liament to purſue the war more vigorouſly than ever, and 
that in order to do it with greater ſucceſs, ſuch alterations 
in the army were contriving, as could not but be diſadvan- 
tageous to him. He hoped therefore by means of the treaty 
of Uxbridge, to retard the execution of that project, as'well 
as the parliament's preparations. Thirdly, he did not queſ- 
tion, but the unreaſonable demands of both houſes would 
produce a good effect for him in the minds of the people, 
becauſe they would clearly ſee, that the parliament's aim 
was to deſtroy entirely the worſhip of the church of Eng- 
land, practiſed ever Ke the reformation; to aſſume to 
themſelves the ſovereignty under colour of curbing the power 
of the crown; and, in a word, to change the conſtitution 
of the government in church and ſtate. But tho' he had 
conſented to treat of the parliament's propoſitions, he was 
however reſolved never to conſent to the abolition of epiſco- 
pacy, or diminution of the regal authority, nor to deprive 
himſelf of the aid he expected to receive from Ireland, by a 
peace with the rebels, unleſs he was firſt ſure of peace in 
England. | | 
What has been advanced concerning the little inclination 
of both parties to peace, wants no proof with reſpect to the 
Fg - parliament. 
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CAR. I. parliament. Their propoſitions, the proceedings of their 
1644-5. commiſſioners, and the ſhort ſpace they aſſigned for the 
ny treaty, are clear evidences of it, As for the king, there are 


ſtill more convincing proofs. Firſt, there is not the leaf 


likelihood, that in his ſituation, if he had really and fin- 
cerely reſolved to labour for peace, he would have been 
willing, I won't ſay to accept, but even to liſten to propoſi- 
tions, which tended to leave him only the empty title of 
king, and to deprive him wholly of the exerciſe ot the royal 
power. Had he been priſoner in the hands of the parlia- 
ment, harder terms could ſcarce have been propoſed to him, 


And indeed, when that misfortune befel him afterwards, 


the parliament made very little additions to theſe terms pro- 
poſed to him at Uxbridge, when he was yet able to defend 
himſelf. Secondly, the intentions I aſcribe to the king, 
with regard to peace, are proved by ſeveral papers found in 
his cabinet at the battle of Naſeby, fought a few months 
after, and which the parliament ordered to be printed and 
publiſhed. TI ſhall give here ſome extracts of them, becauſe 


they relate to the treaty of Uxbridge, of which I am now 


ſpeaking. I own, it is not impoſſible, theſe papers may 
have been curtailed or forged by the publiſhers. But a bare 
poſſibility, without other proofs, would not be ſufficient 
to take away all credit from theſe papers, the originals 
whereof the parliament boaſted to have in their hands. 
Beſides, the impartial reader can find nothing in them con- 
trary to the genius and character of Charles I. or to the ſtate 
of his affairs, 5 


Directions for my Uxbridge commiſſuners, 


| Firſt, concerning religion. 


Naeh, N this, the government of the church (as I ſuppoſe) 


&c, 


V. p. 887, „ will be the chief queſtion, wherein two things are to 


& be conſidered, conſcience and policy. 
For the firſt, I muſt declare unto you that I cannot 
& yield to the change of the government by biſhops, not 


s only as I fully concur with the general opinion of Chi. 


ce tians in all ages, as being the beſt, but likewiſe I hold 
«myſelf particularly bound, by the oath I took at my co- 
& ronation, not to alter the government of this church, 
c from what I found it. And as for the churches pati!- 
% mony, I cannot ſuffer any diminution or alienation of it, 
<« it being, without peradventure, ſacrilege, and likewiſe 
ce contrary to my coronation-oath. But whatſoever ſhall 
<« be offered for rectifying of abuſes, if any have crept b. 

| | : 
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« will be ready to give a gracious anſwer thereunto. 
« For the ſecond ; as the king's' duty is to protect the 
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« or yet for the eaſe of tender conſciences, (fo that it en- CNAR. I. 
s damage not the foundation) I am content to hear, and 
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« church, ſo it is the church's to aſſiſt the king in the main- 


« tenance of his juſt authority; wherefore my predeceſſors 
« have been always careful, (eſpecially ſince the reforma- 


« tion) to keep the dependency of the clergy 8 upon 


« the crown, without which it will ſcarcely fit fa 


upon 


« the king's head; therefore you muſt do nothing to change 


« or leſſen this neceflary dependency, - 


Next concerning the militia. After conſcience, this 


« is certainly the fitteſt ſubject for a king's quarrel z for 
« without it the kingly power is but a ſhadow, and there- 
« fore upon No means to be quitted, but to be maintained 
« according to the ancient known laws of the land: yet 
« becauſe (to attain to this ſo-much-wiſhed peace by all 
good men, ) it is in a manner neceſſary, that ſufficient 
«and real ſecurity be given for the performance of what 


« ſhall be agreed upon, I permit you, either by leaving 


*« ſtrong towns, or other military force to the rebels poſſeſ- 
« fton (until articles be performed) to give ſuch aſſurance 
for performance of conditions, as you ſhall judge neceſ- 
« fary for to conclude a peace, provided always, that you 
« take (at leaſt) as great' care, by ſufficient ſecurity, that 
conditions be performed to me, and to make ſure, that 
* the peace once ſettled, all things ſhall return into their 
« ancient channels. HAR AG N | 

As for Ireland, I confeſs they have very ſpecious popu- 
ar arguments to preſs this point, the gaining of no arti- 
* cle more conducing to their ends than this; and I have 
* as much reaſon, in both honour and policy, to take care 
* how to anſwer this as any. All the world knows the 
eminent, inevitable neceſſity, which cauſed me to make 


* for the concluding of that peace ; wherefore you muſt 
«© conſent to nothing to hinder me therein, until a clear 
way be ſhewn me how my proteſtant ſubjects there, may 
* probably (at leaſt) defend themſelves, and that I ſhall 
* have no more need to defend my conſcience and crown 
from the injuries of this rebellion.” 


* the Iriſh ceſſation; and there remain yet as ſtrong reaſons . 
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CAR. I. Memorials for ſecretary Nicholas, concerning the treaty at 


3644-5 


Uxbridge. 

7 | ; Oxford, Feb. 1644, 
6« J. | He religion and church-government, I will not 90 
60 one jot farther than what is offered by you already, 
II. And ſafar the militia, mot than what ye have al. 
6 lowed by me; but even in that you muſt obſerve, that! 
6© muſt haye free nomination of the full half; as if the total 
„ number of Scots, and all, be thirty, I will name fifteen. 
„ Yet if they (I mean the Engliſh rebels) will be fo baſe az 


to admit of ten Scots, to twenty Engliſh, I am contented 


to name five Scots, and ten Engliſh; and ſo proportion. 
6c o7 to any number that ſhall be agreed upon. Es 

III. As for gaining of particular perſons, beſides fecu- 
<< rity, I give you power to promiſe them rewards for pet- 
formed lervices, not ſparing to engage for places, fo they 


be not of great truſt, or be taken away from honeſt men 


<< in poſſeſſion, but as much profit as you will. With this 
« laft you are only to acquaint Richmond, Southampton, 
++ Culpepper, and Hyde,” he 


; The queen to the king. . 
| Paris, Jan. 6. Decemb. 27, 1644-5, 
ce een that the commiſhoners are at- 
00 rived at London; I have nothing to ſay, but 
“that you haye a care of your honour, and that if you 
F< have a Peacc, it may be ſuch as may hold; and if it fall 
< out otherwiſe, that you do not abandon thoſe who have 
„ ſerved you, for fear they do forſake you in your need: 
c alſo, I do not ſee how you can be in ſafety without a rt 
e giment of guards; for myſelf I think I cannot be, ſcc- 
« ing the malice which they have againſt me, and my te: 
„ ligion, of which I hope you will have a care of both; 
<« but, in my opinion, religion ſhould be the laſt thing up- 
* on which you ſhould treat: for if you do agree upon 


* 


b ſtrictneſs againſt the catholics, it would diſcourage them 


< to ſerve you; and if afterwards there ſhould be no peace, 
“you could never expect ſuccours either from Ireland, ot 
& any other catholic prince, for they would believe you 
5 would abandon them, after you have ſerved yourſelf. — 


His majefty's letter to the queen. 

Dear heart, 999 5 Oxford, Dec. 1644 
ke "7K NOW (as a certain truth) that all, even ui) 
* I party, are ſtrangely impatient for peace, 
tf which obliged me ſo much the more, at all ne; 


* 


« 
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« ſhew my real intentions to peace; and likewiſe, I am Car. I. 
« put in very good hopes, (ſome hold it a certainty): that if 1644-5. 
«] ſhould come to a fair treaty, the ring-leading rebels 
« could, not hinder me from a good peace : firſt, becauſe 
« their own party are moſt weary of the war, and likewiſe 
« for the great diſtractions which at this time moſt aſſuredly 
« are amongſt themſelves, as preſbyterians againſt inde- 
« pendents in religion, and general againſt general in point 
« of command. Upon theſe grounds a treaty being moſt 
« defirable, (nat without hope of good ſucceſs) the moſt 
« probable means to procure it was to be uſed, which might * 
« ſtand with honour and ſafety. Amongſt the reſt, (for I 
« will omit all thoſe which are unqueſtionably concealable) 
the ſound of my return to London, was thought to have 
« { much force of popular rhetoric in it, that upon it a 
„ treaty would be had, or if refuſed, it would bring much 
« prejudice to them, and be advantageous to me; yet, leſt 
« fooliſh or malicious people ſhould interpret this, as to 
proceed from fear or folly, I have joined conditions with 
the propoſition (without which this ſound will ſignify no- 
« thing) which thou wilt find to be moſt of the chief ingre- 
« dients of an honourable and ſafe peace. Then obſerve, if 
* a treaty at London, with commiſſioners for both ſides, 
may be had without it, it is not to be uſed, nor in caſe 
* they will treat with nobody but myſelf; ſo that the con- 
* ditions ſave any aſperſion of diſhonour, and the treating 
* at London, the malignity which our factious ſpirits here 
* may infuſe into this treaty upon this ſubject, This I 
hope will ſecure thee from the trouble, which otherwiſe 
may be cauſed by falſe malicious rumours ; and though 
„judge myſelf ſecure in thy thoughts, from ſuſpecting me 
* ouilty of any baſeneſs, yet I held this account neceſlary, 
* to the end thou may make others know, as well as thy- 
* elf, this certain truth, that no danger of death or miſery 
* (which I think much worſe) ſhall make me do any thing 
© unworthy. of thy love.----I conclude, by conjuring thee 
* as thou loveſt me, that no appearance of peace, nor hope- 
* ful conditions of mine, make thee neglect to haſten ſuc« 
* cour for him, who is eternally thine.” ve 


Ta the queen. 3231 

3 i Shall now tell thee, That the rebels are engaged 
N into an equal treaty, and that the diſtractions of 
London were never ſo great, or ſo likely to bring good 
2 . &c effet 


THE-/AHIST OO RY, 


Cu Ak. I. * effect as now. Laſtly, that the affiſtance was never more 
1644-5. needful, never ſo likely as now to do good to him, whg 


— << is eternally thine,” 


| To the queen. 
Dear heart, 5 IKE. Oxford, Jan. 2, 1644. 
66— A for my calling thoſe at London a parliament, [ 
6, ſhall refer thee to Digby for particular ſatisfac. 
„ tion; this is in general: if there had been but two (be. 
s ſides myſelf) of my opinion, I had not done it: and the 
© argument that prevailed 'with me was, that the calling 
* did no ways acknowledge them to be aparliament. Upon 
& which condition and conſtruction I did it, and no other- 
„ wiſe, and accordingly it is regiſtered in the council-bocks, 
with the council's unanimous approbation.“ --- 
imm 2245] T0 the queen. 
Dear heart, 90535115 Oxford," Jan 22, 1644. 
* — 1 Believe thou wilt approve of my choice of treators; 
„ and for my propoſitions, they differ nothing in ſub- 
« ſtance (very little in words) from thoſe which were laſt. 
No upon the whole matter, I deſire thee to ſhew the 
% queen and miniſters there, the improbability that this 
<< preſent treaty ſhould produce a peace, conſidering the 
great ſtrange difference (if not contrariety) of grounds 
that are betwixt the rebels propoſitions and mine, and 
„that I cannot alter mine, nor will they ever theirs, until 
< they be out of hope to prevail by force, which a little 
& afiftance'- by thy means will ſoon make them ſo; for | 
«am: confident, if ever J could put them to a defenſive 
(which a reaſonable ſum of money would do) they would 
be eaſily brought to reaſon.“ 7 | 


"03% The queen to the king. 
My dear heart. Paris, Jan. 23, 1644 
4 T OM Elliot, two days ſince, hath brought me much 
& joy and ſorrow] the firſt to know the good eſtate in 
< which you are, the other, the fear I have that you go to 
London. I cannot conceive where the wit was of thoſe 
„ who gave you this counſel; unleſs it be to hazard out 
* perſon to ſave theirs: but thanks be to God, to day | 
e received one of yours by the ambaſſador of Portugal, a. 
eech in January, which comforted me much to ſee thit 
“the treaty ſhall be at Uxbridge. For the honour of God, 
„ truſt not yourſelf in the hands of theſe people; and if 
t*-you ever go to London, before the parliament be ended, 
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& gr without a good army, you are loſt, I underſtand that CHAR. I. 
«the propoſitions for the peace muſt begin by diſbanding 1644-5. 
« the army; if you conſent to this, you ſhall be loſt, tbey/ 
« having the whole power of the militia, they have done 
« and will do whatſoever they will. I received yeſterday 
'« Jetters from the duke of Lorrain, who ſends me word, if 
« his ſervice be agreeable to you, he will bring you ten 
« thouſand men. Dr. Goffe, whom J have ſent into Hol- 
« land ſhall treat with him in his paſſage upon this buſi- 
« neſs, and I hope very ſpeedily to ſend good news of this, 
« as alſo of the money; aſſure yourſelf, Iwill be wanting 
«in nothing you ſhall deſire, and that I will hazard my 
« life, that is, to die by famine, rather then not ſend to 
«you. Send me word always by whom you receive my 
letters; for I write both by the ambaſſador of Portugal, 
« and the reſident of France: above all, have a care net 
« to abandon thoſe who have ſerved you, as well the bi- 
« ſhops, as the poor catholics. Adieu.“ | 


The king to the queen. i 0 
| | 8 MEAS 4d - 2+]. 
n —F HE treaty begins this day. I deſire thee to be 
42 confident, that I ſhall never make a peace by 
* abandoning my friends, nor ſuch a one as will not ſtand 
* with my honour and fafety.”--- 


To the mm. | 
Dear heart, Oxford, Feb. 13, 1644. p 

4. A® for our treaty there is every day leſs hopes than 
2 other, that it would produce a peace, but I will 

© ab'olutely promiſe thee, that if we have one, it ſhall be 

* ſuch as ſhall invite thy return ; for I vow, that without 

* thy company, I can neither have peaee nor comfort with- 

* in myſelf, Phe limitted days for treating are now almoſt 

© expired, without the leaſt agreement upon any one arti- 
*cle; wherefore I have ſent for enlargement of days, that 

* the whole treaty may be laid open to the world; and I 

* aſſure thee, that thou needeſt not doubt the iſſue of this 

* treaty, for my commiſſioners are ſo well choſen, (though 

*I fay it) that they will neither be threatened nor diſputed 

* from the grounds I have given them, which, upon my 

* word, is according to the little note. thou ſo well remem- 

* breſt, and in this not only their obedience, but their 


M3. [ws vim 


9 
judgments concur.--- 
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CnaR. I. In ſhort, there is little or no appearance, but that this 
1644-5. *© ſummer will be the hotteſt for war of any that hath been 
' 2 yet; and be confident, that in making peace, I ſhall er 
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&« ſhewy my conſtancy in adhering to biſhops and all gy; 
„friends, and not forget to put a ſhort period to this per- 
<« petual parliament. But as thou loveſt me, let none per⸗ 
s ſuade thee to flacken thine aſſiſtance for him who is eter- 
« nally thine.” 


C. R. 

Dea? heart, Oxford, Feb. 19, 1644. 
cc 1 Cannot yet fend thee any certain word concerning the 
«© iſſue of our treaty, only the unreaſonable ſtubbornne(; 
« of the rebels gives daily leſs and leſs hopes of any accom- 
„ modation this way; whereſore I hope no rumours hall 
« hinder thee from haſtening all thou may, all poſſible af. 
« ſiftance to me, and particularly that of the duke of Lor- 
<« rain's, concerning which I received yeſterday good news 
* from Dr. Goffe, that the prince of Orange will furniſh 
« ſhipping for his tranſportation, and that the reſt of his 
negotiations goes hope fully on.--- . 

« As for calling the rebels, either by going to London, 
© or diſbanding my army before a peace, do no ways fear 
« my hazarding fo cheaply or fooliſhly ; for I eſteem the 
<« intereſt thou haſt in me at a far dearer rate, and pretend 
« to have a little more wit.“ 


To the queen. 


4 To the queen. 
Dear heart, be Oxford, March 5, 1644. 
C MOW is come to paſs what I foreſaw, the fruitleſz 


«c 


end (as to a preſent peace) of this treaty ; but | 
« am ſtill confident, that I ſhall find very good effects of it: 
For beſides that my commiſſioners have offered, to ſay 
«© nb more, full meaſured reaſon, and the rebels have ſtucken 
&« rigidly to their demands, which I dare ſay had been too 
„much, though they had taken me priſoner, ſo that allu- 
« redly the breach would light foully upon them. We have 
« likewiſe at this time diſcovered, and ſhall make it evi- 
« dently appear to the world, that the Engliſh rebels (whe: 
<« ther baſely or ignorantly will be no very great difference) 
« have, as much as in them lies, tranſmitted the command 
of Ireland from the crown of England to the Scots, 
© which, beſides the reflection it will have upon theſe re- 
dels, will clearly ſhew, that reformation of the . 
| o 
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« not the chief, much leſs the only end of the Scotch re- CH AR. I: 


« bellion. 
( But it being preſumption, and no piety, ſo to truſt to 
«K good cauſe, as not to uſe all lawful means te maintain 
«it; I have thought of one means more to furniſh thee 
« with for my aſſiſtance, than hitherto thou haſt had; it 
« js, that I give the power to promiſe in my name (to 
« whom thou thinkeſt moſt fit) that I will take away all 
« the penal laws againſt the Roman catholics in England, 
« as ſoon as God ſhall make me able to do.it, fo as by 
« their means, or in their favours, I may have fo powerful 
« aſſiſtance as may deſerve ſo great a favour, and enable 
« me to do it. But if thou aſk what I call that aſſiſtance, 
« I anſwer, that when thou-knoweſt what may be done for 
« it, it will be eaſily ſeen if it deſerve to be ſo eſteemed; 
« I need not tell thee what ſecrecy this buſineſs requires; 
yet this I will ſay, that this is the greateſt point of con- 
« fidence I can expreſs to thee, for it is no thanks to me to 
« truſt thee in any thing elſe but this, which is the only 
« thing of difference in opinion betwixt us: and yet I 
« know thou wilt make as good a bargain for me, even in 
« this, T truſting thee (though it concerns religion) as if 
« thou wert a proteſtant, the viſible good of my affairs ſo 
% much depending on it.”--- | 
. To the queen, . 

Dear Kane; i 5 Oxford, March 13, O. 8. 
" W HAT I told thee the laſt week concerning a good 
" ' parting with our lords and commons here, was or! 
„Monday laſt handſomely performed: and now if I do 
© any thing unhandſome or diſadvaritageous to myſelf or 
friends in order to a treaty, it will be merely my own ' 
ee fault; for J confeſs, when I wrote laſt, I was ih fear to 
© have been preſſed to make ſume mean overtures to re- 
*© new the treaty, (knowing there was great labourings to 
«Q that purpole ; but now I promiſe thee, if it be rehewed, 
« (which I believe will not without ſome eminent good 
i ſucceſs on my fide) it ſhall be to my honour and advan- 
© tage, I being now as well freed from the place of baſe 
and mutinous motions, (that is to ſay, our mungtel par- 
liament here) as of the chief cauſers, from whom I may 
juſtly expect to be chidden by thee, for having ſuffered 
* thee to be vexed by them; Wilmot being already there, 
Percy on his way, and Suſſex within few days taking his 
journey to thee,” --- 


* 
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CHAR. I. I ſhall make no other remark on theſe letters, than thee 
1644-5. they evidently ſhow, the peace which the king ſeemed to 
= Ieſite ſo earneſtly, was an empty ſound which had nothing 
| real, but as taken in his private ſenſe of the word. T haye 
ſhown on the other fide, that the two houſes were not mare 
- inclined to peace. Wherefore I hope my readers will not 
take it ill, that I forbear to enter into a long detail of the 
conferences at Uxbijdge, where both parties ſought rather 
to amuſe the public than expedients to conclude, I ſhall 
therefore content myſelf with briefly relating, how far the 
condeſcenſion of the two parties reached towards making 
that peace they ſeemed to wiſh for ſo ardently. 

Upon the article of religion, the king's commiſſioners, 

after many diſputes, conſented at laſt to the following par- 

ticulars. | | 
The offers 1. That freedom be left to all perſons, of what opi- 
of the king's © nions ſoever, in matters of ceremony, and that all the 


2 c penalties of the laws and cuſtoms which enjoin theſe cere- 


religion. monies be ſuſpended. (I.) 
Ruſhworth, REMARK. (1.) Since the penal laws were not to be abo- 
8 liſned, but only ſuſpended, it followed that the preſbyterians 
View, could rely on that freedom no longer than it was out of the 
r. 780. King's power to deprive them of it. | 
« 2, That the biſhop ſhall exerciſe no act of juriſdictio 
ce or ordination, without the conſent and counſel of the 
4 preſbyter, who ſhall be choſen by the clergy of each 
« dioceſe out of the learnedſt and graveſt miniſters of the 
4 dioceſe ®, | 
<« 3. That the biſhop keep his conſtant reſidence in his 
« dioceſe, except when he ſhall be required by his majeſty 
to attend him upon any occaſion, and that (if he be not 
_ << hindered by the infirmities of old age or ſickneſs) he preach 
every Sunday in ſome church within his dioceſe (3.) 
REM. (3.) This was no more than the biſhop's dhty, 
and it was not for the king's honour to let this be conſidered 
as a condeſcenſion to promote the peace. 
„4. That the ordination of miniſters ſhall be always in 
« a public and ſolemn manner, and very ſtrict rules ob- 
« ſerved, concerning the ſufficiency and other qualifications 
« of thoſe men, who ſhall be received into holy orders; 
and the biſhop ſhall not receive any into holy _ 
„ without 


k Rap'n leaving out the words [by elared who was to chuſe the preſbyter, 


++ En the clergy of each dioceſe] made 'a which is therefore omitted, 


needleſs remark, that it was not de- 
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« without the approbation and conſent of the preſbyters, or 
« the major part of them. | | 


« bliſned by act of parliament, to ſuch vicarages, as belong 
« to biſhops, deans, and chapters, out of the impropriations, 
te and according to the value of thoſe impropriations, of the 
« ſeveral pariſhes. (4.) hs 

REM. (4.) One of the principal things urged againſt the 
church of England by the preſbyterians, was, that the churches 
were ill ſerved, becauſe the biſhops, deans and chapters, 


committed the cure of thoſe which belonged to them, to in- 


ſufficient preachers for cheapneſs fake. This abuſe, doubt- 
leſs, ought to have been reformed, without making it one 
of the conditions of the peace. 5p | 

« 6, That for the time to come, no man ſhall be capa- 
« ble of two parſonages or vicarages with cure of ſouls. 

« 7. That towards the ſettling of the public peace, one 
ec hundred thouſand, pounds ſhall be raiſed by act of parlia- 
« ment, out of the eſtates of biſhops, deans and chapters, 
«in ſuch manner as ſhall be thought fit by the king and 
« the two houſes of parliament, without the alienation of 
« any of the ſaid lands (5.) 3 | 

REM. (5.) By the treaty between the parliament and 
Scotland, the lands of the biſhops, deans,.and chapters were 
aſſigned for the payment of the Scotch troops. The king 
ſeemed by this conceſſion to agree, that one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſhould be raiſed upon thoſe lands. But in ſup- 
poling likewiſe the neceſſity of the king's conſent for the 
applying that ſum, the Scots could not be ſure he. would 
agree that it ſhould be aſſigned to them. 

«8. That the juriſdiction in cauſes teſtamentary, deci- 
“ mal, matrimonial, be ſettled in ſuch manner as ſhall 
« ſeem moſt convenient by the king and the two houſes of 
« parliament (6.) | 

REM. (6.) This conceſſion ſignified nothing, for ſince 
the king meant not to give up his negative vote in parlia- 
ment, to ſay, that after the peace this article ſhould be 
ſettled by the king and the two houſes, was as much as to 
lay, there ſhould be no alteration in it but what the king 
pleaſed, _ | 


« g. That one or more acts of parliament be paſſed, for 


* regulating of viſitations, and againſt immoderate fees in 
* eccleſiaſtical courts, and the abuſes by frivolous excom- 
* munications, and all other abuſes in the exerciſe of eccle- 


« fſiaſtical 


CHAR. I. 


| 1644-5. 
« 5, Th# competent maintenance and proviſion be efta- Wynne 


* 
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CAR. IL. fiaſtical juriſdiction, in ſuch manner as ſhall be agreed 
1645. vpon by nis majeſty, and both houſes of parliament 7.) 

| | Ren. .) This pretended conceſſion is like the former , 
for after the peace ſhall be made, it would be ſtill in the 
king's breaſt to give or with-hold his aflent to the reforma- 
tion of the abuſes; whereas the point was to ſettle what 
ought to have been reformed. 

When theſe conceſhons are compared with the parliament's 
demand, that epiſcopacy ihould be aboliſhed ; it is no won- 
der, the parliament's commiſſioners were not ſatisfied with 
them. Accordingly, without loſing time in diſputing upon 
theſe articles, they rejected them as inſufficient, and offered 
not to qualify their demand in the leaſt. 

As to the militia, the king's commiſſioners, after long 
diſputing, and alledging various arguments to ſhow the in- 
Jjultice of depriving the king of one of the moſt eſſential 
prerogatives of the crown, and the inconveniencies which 
would intallibly flow from thence, were willing to grant: 
Offers about © That all the forces of the kingdom, both by ſea and 
the militia, © land, ſhould be put into the hands of twenty commiſ- 
Rufhworth, cc ſioners, ten to be named by the king, and ten by the two 
Dugdales ** houſes, and that the ſame thing ſhould be done in Scct- 
View, „land. But they would not conſent, the commiſſioners 
p. 79% 4 for Scotland ſhould be joined with thoſe for England, fo 
« as to form one committee, or that the firſt ſhould in any 
„ manner meddle with the affairs of England. Upon theſe 
« conditions, they offered, that the king ſhould be content 
&« that this commiſſion ſhould continue for three years.“ 
But ſtill the power of theſe commiſſioners was fl te be 
ſettled, wherein there were very great difficulties. 

T he parliament's commiſſioners would not agree, that the 
king ſhould name ten of the perſons that were to be intruſted 
with the militia, Their reaſon was, that the point being to 
give the people ſecurity, they would have none, if half the 
commiſſioners were nominated by the king: nay, rather it 
would be a means to re-kindle the war, there being no like- 
lihood that theſe commiſſioners, thus equally divided, would 
ever agree, ſince they would be of oppoſite principles 

Moreover, proceeding upon the foundation of the union 
between England and Scotland, and upon the dangers being 
common to both kingdoms, they perſiſted to demand, that 
the commiſſioners of both kingdoms ſhould act in common. 
Upon theſe two conditions they agreed, that the commiſſion 
ſhould continue but ſeven years, after having long contended 


for 
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for an unlimitted time. Thus the negotiation upon this, CHR. I. 
ſucceeded no better than upon the foregoing article. 1645. 
As to Ireland, the commiſſioners agreed upon nothing 
The parliament would have the ceſſation to be void, and + ja 
for the future; neither peace nor truce to be made without rg umworth, 
the conſent of both houſes. The king's, knowing his ma- V. p. $43. 
jefty's mind, that he would not only maintain the ceſſation, 
but even deſigned to make peace with the Iriſh, were far 
from conſenting to the parliament's demand. So, the whole 
diſpute turned upon this point, whether the King had power 
to conclude a ceſſation, without the privity. of the two houſes, 
ſome affirming, others denying it. On each fide the ſame 
arguments were frequently repeated, with mutual reproaches 
for ſeveral proceedings; and almoſt all the facts alledged by 
one ſide, were denied by the other, ſo that neither of the 
parties made any conceſſion. | | | 

After a negotiation of eighteen days upon the three arti- Id. p. 851, 
cles I have been ſpeaking of, the king's commiſſioners deſi- &. 
red, his majeſty's propoſitions, particularly thoſe concerning. 
the ceſſation of arms and the king's return to the parliament, 
might be confidered. The other commiſſioners anſwered, 
that when the two houſes ſhould ſee the treaty like to ſuc- 
ceed, they would conſent to prolong it. The two remain- p. 865. 
ing days were ſpent by the king's commiſſioners, in trying 
to obtain a prolongation of the treaty, but they could not 
prevail. It muſt be remembered, that the king's aim was to 
gain time for two principal reaſons : firſt, as he was per- 
ſuaded, that as long as the people had any hopes of peace, 
they would not eaſily be induced to find the parliament the 
neceſſary ſupplies for the continuation of the war, and ſo the 
preparations of the two houſes would be retarded. The 
ſecond was, that he rightly judged, the parliament would 
not ſeriouſly think of executing their project concerning the 

a | army, 


| The parliament ſent an expreſs undertook to make it out, That our 
to Uxbridge, with their vote, to pro- law doth not poſitively affirm, where 
pound a limitation of the militia for that great power is lodged, and doubted 
three years, after the three kingdoms not, but to ſatisfy the commiſſioners 
are declared by the king and parlia- fully in that point, Whereupon it was 
ment to be ſettled in peace, or to have moved, that a day might be appointed 
it ſeikled in the parliament for ſeven to hear. their arguments: but on ac- 
Vears, after the time the king is willing count of the time, it was thought fit 
to ſettle it. When they firſt treated to lay aſide the debate, The com- 
of the militia, Sir Edward Hyde would miſſioners of both kingdoms, at their 
haye had it taken for granted, That return from their quarters, thanked 
the whole power of the militia, by * Whitelock for eacountering Sir Edward 
the law of England, is in the king Hyde, upon the point of the right of 
only, This by Mr, Whitelock, was the militia, wherein he was ſo confi» 
denied to be ſo very clear; and he dent, Whitelock, p. 129, 132 


\ 
% 
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CAR. I. army, whilſt there ſhould be any expectation of peace. The 
© 1644-5. two houſes perceiving the king's intention, avoided the 
C—— ſnare, and the conferences broke off upon the expiration of 
The weaty | the twenty days u. $ . 
is broke ot. The houſe of commons, or rather, a new party which 
had been formed in the houſe, waited only for this rupture, 
to execute a project which ] have juſt mentioned, but of 
Which it will be neceſſary to ſpeak here more largely, ſince 
the execution of this project ſerves for foundation to all the 
events which afterwards happened. | 


The ftateof Before the parliament was aſſiſted by Scotland, the war 
the king and had not been much to their advantage. The ſucceſſes of 
parliament, 


the two firſt campaigns were ſo far from anſwering their ex- 
pectations, that very probably, without the aſſiſtance of the 
Scots, they would have been forced to make ſuch a peace 
as the king deſired. If in the third, the king had loſt all 
the North, he had made himſelf amends, by gaining almoſt 
all the weſtern counties, and, after the ſecond battle of 
Newbury, he was. ſtil] at Oxford, in condition to withſtand 
his enemies. The Scotch army, which, having ſubdued all 
the North, was advancing towares the middle of the king- 
dom, was therefore what made the balance incline to the 
parliament's fide, and what, probably, was to give them 
the ſuperiority in the fourth campaign, for which both ſides 
were preparing. This aid came very ſeaſonably to eſtabliſh 
the aftaits of the preſbyterians, who were then all-powerful 
in the parliament, and diſpoſed of every thing as they pleaſed. 
They were the men who had moſt conduced to engage the 
kingdom in a war, and called in the Scots, becauſe they 
could not hope to excute their deſigns, unleſs the pariia- 
ment's arms were victorious. But before I proceed, it will 
be abſolutely neceſſary to make known theſe ns er 
| 0 e who 


m A great many of the king's friends, 


and particularly the earl of Southamp- 


ton, went poſt from Uxbridge to Ox 


ford, to preſs the king again and again 


upon their knees, to yield to the ne- 


ceſſity of the times; and by giving 
his afſent to ſome of the moſt mate- 
rial propoſitions that were ſent him, 


to ſettle a laſting peace with his peo- 


ple. The king was at laſt prevailed 
with to follow their connſel; and the 
next morning was appointed for ſigning 
a warrant to his commiſſioners to that 


effect. But when they came early 


next morning to wait on him, with 
the warrant agreed upon over-night, 


they found his majeſty had changed 


his reſolution, and was become in- 
flexible in theſe points, This altera- 
tion was occaſioned by a confident 
letter, dated February 4, which his 
majeſty received, a few hours before he 


he was to fign, from the marquis of 


Montroſe, giving an account of the 
earl of argyle's defeat, and diſſuading 
his majeſty from treating with his 
rebel-· ſubjects; becauſe, as the mar- 
quis affirmed, „ he doubted not, but 
« before the end of the ſummer, he 
4 ſhould be able to come to his ma, 
« jeſty's aſſiſtance with a brave arm). 
Welwood's Mem, p. 62, 63, 302, && 
Burnet's Hiſt, | aaa: 
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though in reality they conſiſted of two, very different from 
each other, both in-prineples and intereſts 
After all my pains, I have not been able to difcover 
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who till then ſeemed to make but cne and the ſame party, Cnanr. I. 


— 


ciſely, the firſt riſe of the independent ſect or faction. Thus 


much is certain, their principles were very proper to put 
With re- 


the kingdom in a flame, as they did effectually. 
gard to the ſtate, they abhorred monarchy, and approved 


only a republican government. As to religion, their prin- 


ciples were contrary to thoſe of all reſt of the world” T 


not only were averſe to epiſcopacy, and the eccleſtaſtical | 
hierarchy 3 but would not ſo much as endure ordinary mini- 


ſters in the church. Tney maintained, that every man 


might pray in public, exhort his brethren, interpret the 


ſcriptures, according to the talents God had endued him 
with; whereas very oſten miniſters were ordained without 
proper endowments, whilſt thoſe, of many laymen-remained 


uſeleſs for want of external 'ordination. So with them, every 
one prayed, preached, admoniſhed, interpreted the holy ſcrip- 


tures, without any other call than what he himſelf drew 


from his zeal, and ſuppoſed gifts, and without- any other 


authority than the approbation of his auditors ". 
I cannot exactly tell, whether this ſect or faction was in- Different 


tirely formed at the beginning of the parliament, 
it ſprung up during the ſeſſions. But there is, 


n The independents, called at firſt 
Congregationaliſts, owed their riſe chief- 
ly to Goodwin, Nye, Bridge, Sympſon, 
and Burroughs, who tranſported them- 


ſelves into Holland for liberty of con- 


ſcience, From whence, upon the down - 
fal of epiſcopacy, they returned to Eng- 
land, and addreſſed the parliament with 
an apologetical narrative for indiſtur - 
bance and toleration. In thjs apology 


ſcriptures without any ' prepoſſeſſion ; 
they look upon the word of Chriſt as 
impartially and unprejudicedly as men 
of fleſh and blood are like to do in any 


juncture of time, they having no temp- 


tation to any bias, As to church go- 
vernment, they ſaid, they confined them- 


ſelves to ſcripture precept and precedent, 
leaving room for alterations upon far- 
ther inquiry, Purſuant to theſe grounds, 


they held a middle courſe between preſ- 
bytery and Browniſm. The firſt they 
counted too arbitrary, the other too looſe, 

ir main charaCteriſtic was, the diſ- 


; riſtic, 


I think, a 


allowing parochial and provincial ſubor- 


dinations, and forming all their congre- 


gations upon a ſcheme of co-ordinacy, 
As to the manner of their ſervice, they 
prayed publicly for kings and all in au- 


thority : they read the ſcriptures, and 


expounded the leſſons upon proper occa- 
fions : they adm niſtered the ſacraments : 
they ſung pſalms, and made collections 


for the poor every lord's-day. Their 
they declare, That they conſulted the 


ublic officers were paſtors, teachers, ru- 


ing elders, (which were ecclefiaſtics) and 


deacons. As for church · cenſures, they 


had none but admonition and excom- 
munication. The ſive above · mentioned 
independents were all or moſt of them 


members of the aſſembly of divines. 
Rapin ſeems to confound them with the 


Browniſts, See their N N Nar- 
rative, and Collier's Eccl, Hiſt, Tom. 


_ 


or whether origin of the 
independents 
> 22 © with regard 
diſti nction to religion 


and civil go - 
vernment. 


II. p. 3 were called inde- 


pendents 


m their declaring againſt the 


dependency of churches : which, as is. 


ſaid aboye, was 


their main characte : 


\ 


348. : THE HYTST 0 R:Y- 
Cn ar: I. diſtinction to be made upon this ſubject. I conjecture, that 
1645, the ſect was already formed, with reſpect to civil govern. 
nent, and aroſe from the principles of arbitrary power, 
which James I. and Charles I. laboured to eſtabliſh, but. 
that with regard to religion, it was formed during this par- 
. liament, I build my conjecture upon this. When the long 
parliament began, there were but two known parties in the 
| Engliſh church, namely, the epiſcopalians, or church of 
9 England men, and the preſpyterians. The name of Inde- 
byterians, pendent was entirely unknown, and thoſe, afterwards called 


independents, were certainly united with the preſbyterians, 


and made a very conſiderable part of them. But they wete 
different from the other preſbyterians, as they propoſed for 


their end to change the monarchy into a common-wealth, 


which cannot be imputed to the preſbyterians in general. 
It is very true, the preſbyterians were for humbling the re- 
gal power, and leaving the king only the ſhadow of fove- 


reignty; but they preſerved a ſort of attachment to the name 


of king, and at leaſt an external reſpect for royalty. If we 
examine the propoſitions they preſented to the king at ſeveral 
times, we ſhall find them all built upon this foundation. 
They were in that like the Scots, who cannot juſtly be ac- 
cuſed of intending to aboliſh monarchy, though they pro- 
poſed to reduce it within very narrow bounds. The inde- 
pendents, after having lent their utmoſt aſſiſtance to dimi- 
niſn the regal power, in hopes thereby to attain their end, 
the deſtruction of the monarchy ; perceived at laſt, they 
 _ __ ſhould not be able, without great difficulty, to accompliſn 
their deſign. The reaſon was, becauſe neither the Engliſh, 
nor Scotch preſbyterians, had any inclination to eſtabliſh a 


common - wealth, and becauſe their whole clergy, who bad 


_ a great influence in that party, were of the ſame principles. 
They. judged: therefore, it would be very advantageous to 


them, to deſtroy the clergy's authority, by intimating them 


to be unneceflary, and their vocation eſtabliſhed upon no 


good foundation. Then it was that the independent ſect 


began to be formed with regard to religion; for there are 
no ſigns of it, till about the end of the year 1644. I own 
this to be only conjecture, which may be rejected if any 
thing more plauſible occurs. 


Ie is no wonder therefore, that from the beginning of 
this parliament, the independents had earneſtly contributed: 


to put it out of the king's power to preſerve his authority 
but by a war, and to ruin the church of England. A is 
Shs | e baten 
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rather to be conſidered, that this was the natural conſe- CHar. I. 


quence of their principles, and a very proper means to lead 


1645 


them to their end. The humbling of the king, and the 


geſtruction of the church of England, were two points that 
were neceſſarily to be gained, before the eſtabliſhment of a 
common-wealth was endeavoured. It was not therefore 
proper, they ſhould ſeparate from the preſbyterians, as Jong 
as theſe concurred with them in their deſign to gain the 
two principal points. For that reaſon, they readily con- 
ſented to call in the Scots, and made no ſcruple to approve 
of the covenant, and whatever elſe was acquired by the Scots. 


The buſineſs then was to be able to reſiſt the ings who had 
0 


acquired ſome ſuperiority, by the happy ſucceſs of his arms. 
This was the common intereſt of the peſbyterians and in- 


dependents, who would have been equally ruined, if the 


king's party had prevailed. | „ 
Mean while, the Scotch army, in ftrengthening alike the 

preſbyterians and independents againſt the king, confirmed 

withal to the firſt, the ſuperiority they had for ſome time 


enjoyed. As long as this ſuperiority laſted, it was almoſt 
impoſſidle for the independents to attain their ends. They 


judged it therefore abſolutely neceſſary, to undermine the 


The inde- 

pendents 
begin to 
undermiĩne 


the power of 


the preſby- 
terians, 


Clarendon, 


great power of the preſbyterians, not openly, for fear of T. II. p.465. 


being oppreſſed before they had well laid their meaſures, but 
ſecretly, and by artifice. To that purpoſe, the leaders 
of this party, as Vane, Cromwell, Tate, Haſlerig, and 
ſome others, began to make themſelves very popular, and 
to expreſs a great zeal for the public, in order to gain the 
good-will of the people. They had their emiſſaries every 
where, who diligently aggravated the faults committed fiice 


the beginning of the war, as well in the adminiſtration of 


the government, as in the military actions, and infinuated, 


they were intirely to be aſcribed to the private views of the 


members of parliament, who poſſeſſing all the places and 


offces, were very unmjndful to put an end to the troubles. 


That ſome of the generals had deſignedly miſſed opportuni- 


ties of fighting with advantage, and that, in a word, the 


greateſt part dreaded nothing ſo much as a deciſion, either 


by arms ar a good peace, 0% 8585 
In ſupport of theſe rumours which were ſpread abroad, 
Cromwell came to the parliament at the end of the cam- 
8 th and publicly accuſed the earl of Mancheſter of not 
aving done his duty at the battle of Newbury, and the 


Cromwell 
accuſes the 
earl of 
Manchefter 
before the 


uſhworth, 


affair of Dennington-caſtle ; inſinuating, he was afraid of Ruſhworth 


putting 


V. p. 732 
* 
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CAR. I. putting too ſpeedy an end to the war“. The earl an. 
1644-5. ſwered by a memorial; which he preſented to the lords, and 
Cromwell thought not fit to proſecute his accuſation, which 
| 3 was properly a preparative only to begin the execution of a 
greater project. . 


— of This public proceeding of Cromwell raiſed a ſuſpicion, 
roo 128 that he was one of the principal authors of the rumours . 
aſide, 


which tended to render the people N of the parliament, 
Whitelock, There was even a conference held at the earl of Efi:x', 


P- 116. ' 
ew where it was conſidered, whether he ſhould be: arreſtes. 


VI. p. 2. But as the proofs appeared not ſufficiently clear, it was re- 


ſolved to wait till he ſhould have laid himſelf more open, 
Probably, ſome of thoſe that were preſent at this conference 
informed him of it, which made him haſten the execution 

| of the project formed by himſelf and his friends rw. 
Partiality of \ "This project was to exclude all the members of parliament 
wed." from enjoying any office or command military or civil. It 
diribution is certain, that from the beginning of the war, the parlia- 
"ef places, ment, in the diſtribution of poſts, had not forgot their own 
members, or rather to ſay the truth, all the principal poſts 
were poſſeſſed by the members of one or other houſe, 
Hence ſprung two great inconveniencies. The firſt, that 
as, ſince the breach with the king, the two houſes had 
ruled with an abfolute ſway, the members who had poſts in 
the army, had ſo great influence there, that no man durſt 
oppoſe their ſentiments, or take notice of their faults or mil- 
demeanours,. which by that means were always unpuniſhed, 


Project of 
the inde- 


pendents, / 


This had at length bred at the end of the laſt campaign thoſe 


© In that accuſation it was ſaid, 


that, “ ſince the taking of York, the 


« earl had declined whatever tended to 
4 further advantage upon the enemy; 
«« neglected, and ftudiouſly ſhifted off 
«« opportunities for that purpoſe.” 
Ruſhworth, Tom. V. p. 732 

y One evening, Maynard and White - 
lock were ſent for by the earl of 
Eſſex; and when they came, they 
found him with the Scots commiſſion- 


ers, Holles, Stapleton, Meyrick, and 


others of his ſpecial friends. Being de- 
ſired to give their opinion, Whether 
Cromwell might be accuſed of being an 


incendiary [which was agreed upon to 


be one that raiſed the ſire of contention 


in a ſtate,) they anſwered, Cromwel's | 


great parts and intereſt: in both houſes 


vere to be conſidered, and therefore ad- 


viſed not to proceed againſt lim without 


great 


clear proof, becauſe it would reſlect up- 
on their honour and wiſdom, to begin 
ſuch a-thing, and not be able to make 
it good, Whevefore, inſtead of accuſing 
him, they thought it beſt, that direc- 
tion be given to collect ſuch particulars 
relating to him, by which it might be 
judged, Whether they would amount to 
prove him an incendiary or not. The 
Scots liked this advice; but Holles and 
Stapleton were for an accuſation. 


Whitelock ſays, he had cauſe to believe, 


that ſome who were preſent informed 
Cromwell of all that paſſed. And at- 
ter that, Cromwell, tho' he took no 
notice at that time of any thing, ſeem- 
ed more kind to Whitelock and May- 
-nard than formerly, and carried on his 
deſign more actively of making way for 
his own advancement, Whitelock, p. 
116. 
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at diſſenſions between the generals, which proved ſo pre- CHAR. I. 
ſudicial to the common cauſe. The ſecond inconvenience 1644-5. 
was, that it was undeniably the particular intereſt of the 


members of parliament to prolong the war; ſince the end of 
the troubles, whether it happened ” a deciſive battle, or a 
treaty, would ſtrip them of their employs. This project was 
therefore founded upon reaſons very plauſible, and apt to make 
impreſſion on the people. But withal, it was of great advan- 
tage to the independents, in that the power of the preſbyte- 
nan party would be conſiderably leſſened, and they had ſo 


well laid their meaſures, that they were almoſt ſure the va- 


cant poſts would be filled with men of their party, This was 
the more feaſible, as hitherto the independents not having yet 
pulled off the maſk, it was not eaſy to diſcover who were ſo, 
fince they were till confounded with the preſbyterians. 


To execute this grand project, the leaders of the inde- Whitelock. 


pendents reſolved to move two things in the parliament. 
The firſt, to put the army under a new model, that is, to 
form new regiments of horſe and foot out of the preſent troops, 


ſo that there would be ſtill the ſame officers and ſoldiers, but 


new bodies otherways compoſed than before. The ſecond, 
that the parliament ſhould paſs an ordinance excluding the 
members of either houſe from enjoying or executing any 
ofice or command civil or military. The firſt was founded 
upon the neceſſity of putting an end to all factions and cabals, 
which might be formed in the ſeveral bodies of the army ; 
the ſecond, upon the neceſlity of demonſtrating to the people, 
that the parliament was not influenced by private views, 
but preferred the public good to the intereſt of their own 
members. But the preſbyterian members thereby loſt at once 
all their poſts and credit in the army. This was the true 
realon of the proceedings of the independents, which how- 
ever they carefully concealed. The other reaſons were ſo 
plauſible, that they did not queſtion they would be very 
azreeable-to the people, who were already diſpoſed to approve 
them. And therefore it was thought ſeveral members would 
not venture to contradict them, for fear of raiſing a ſuſpicion 
of their acting from motives of intereſt. | | 


On the 9th of December 1644, theſe motions were made Ruſhworth, 
In the houſe of commons, at the time when the treaty of VI. p. 3+ 


Uxbridge was preparing. The managers of the affair 3, 
moved 


4 The excluſion of the members Mr, Zouch Tate, who brought it in 
from all offices, was moved firt by with a ſimilitude of a boil upon his 


thumb 
Vol. X. X 5 


L 


udlow. 


— ̃ < . 
— rr. — — 


ri mrs ron 


CAR. I. moved to take into conſideration the ſtate of the kingdom, 
1644-5. the reaſons why the war laſted ſo long, and the conſequences 
ol the treaty of Uxbridge, in caſe it was unſucceſsful, This 
motion being approved of, the houſe voted themſelves into a 
grand committee, to debate upon theſe points. A general 
ſilence being kept for ſome time, Oliver Cromwell ſtood up 
at laſt, and ſpoke briefly to this effect : | 
Cromwell's << "That it was now a time to ſpeak, or for ever to hold 
_ — c the tongue: the important occaſion being no leſs than to 
commons. “ ſave a nation out of a bleeding, nay, almoſt dying condi- 
Ruſhworth, © tion, which the long continuance of the war had already 
VI. p. 4. « brought it into; ſo that, without a more ſpeedy, vigo- 
c rous, and effectual proſecution of the war, caſting off all 
<« lingering proceedings, like ſoldiers of fortune beyond (ez, 
<« to ſpin out a war, we ſhall make the kingdom weary of 
« us, and hate the name of a parliament. For what do the 
« enemy ſay ? Nay, what do many ſay that were friends at 
e the beginning of the parliament ? Even this, that the 
«© members. of both houſes have got great places and com. 
„ mands, and the ſword into their hands, and what by in- 
<« tereſt in parliament, what by power in the army, will 
« perpetually continue themſelves in grandeur, and not 
permit the war ſpeedily to end, leſt their own power ſhould 
c determine with it. This I ſpeak here to our own faces, is 
ce but what others do utter abroad behind our backs. I am 
far from reflecting on any; I know the worth of thoſe com- 
„ manders, members of both houſes, who are yet in power; 
but if I may ſpeak my conſcience without reflection upon 
% any, I do conceive, if the army be not put into another 
method, and the war more vigorouſly proſecuted, the people 
<< can bear the war no longer, and will enforce you to a dil- 
“ honourable, peace. But this I would, recommend to your 
„ prudence, not to inſiſt upon any complaint or overſight of 
any commander in chief upon any occaſion whatſoever; for 
as I muſt; acknowledge myſelf guilty of overſights, fo | 
«© know they can rarely be avoided in military affairs; there- 
& fore waving a ſtrict inquiry into the cauſes of theſe things, 
let us apply ourſelves. to the remedy which is moſt necei- 
ce ſary. And I hope we have ſuch true Engliſh hearts and 
„ zealous affections towards the general weal of our mother 
“ country, as no members of either houſe will ſcruple to deny 
e themſelves, and their own private intereſts, for the public 
66 good; 
thumb; and was ſet on by that party, Sir Henry Vane and others. Whitelock, 


who contrived the turning out of the p. 118. Ludlow, Tom. I. p. 145: 
carl of Eſſex. He was ſeconded by h 
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« good; nor account it to be a diſhonour done to them, CAR. I. 
« whatever the parliament ſhall reſolve upon in this weighty 1644-5. 
« matter.” 

Cromwell was ſeconded” by others who ſpoke, like him, Motion to 
in a general manner, without making = particular propo- **lude all 
ſtion. At laſt, Zouch Tate and Sir Henry Vane moved —— 
expreſly, to have all members of parliament excluded from Ibid. 


commands and offices, This motion was long debated, and Clarendon, 
at length approved by a majority of voices, and a committee % 
was appointed to prepare an ordinance to that purpoſe. Two lt is approv- 
days after, this ordinance was brought into the houſe, and it ;— a 
was reſolved, that the 18th of the ſame month ſhould be ſet nem model. 
apart for a faſt, to implore a bleſſing on this affair, as well ling the 

25 on the intended new model of the army, which had been Be 
alſo voted, though I could not find the day. The 14th of * 
December this ordinance was again taken into conſideration, 

and canvaſſed in a grand committee very ſeriouſſy on both 

ſdes . The 18th the faſt was kept, and the 19th the ordi- The ſelf. de- 
nance paſſed the houſe of commons. It was called the ſelf- u _ 
lying ordinance, becauſe the houſe, in paſſing it, renounced the com- 
their own advantages. | mons. 

The affair however was not finiſhed till the lords had ap- — Ig 
proved of the ordinance, to which they were by no means in- The — 
cined. On the contrary, at a conference with the commons, rejett it. 
they urged ſeveral reaſons againſt it, Whereupon, the 13th  —e #4, 
of January, the whole houſe of commons went up to the Manley. 
peers with a meſſage to preſs them. to paſs the ſelf-denying 
ordinance. Nevertheleſs they rejected it that ſame day *. 
| Notwithſtanding this, the commons proceeded in form- The com- 
nz a new model of the army, which they voted ſhould con- men form 
liſt, in the whole, of one and twenty thouſand men, namely, 3 
u thouſand horſe, one thouſand dragoons, and fourteen Whitelock. 
thouſand foot: that the horſe ſhould be divided into ten re- Ruſbworth, 


0 ; * . VI. 2 /® 
ziments; the dragoons into ten ſingle companies; and the — 


ſoot into ten regiments of at leaſt twelve hundred men each. 
after that, they appointed Sir Thomas Fairfax to be gene- They make 


X 2 ral, Sir Thomas 
Fairfax ge- 
Whitelock ſpoke againſt it. See about it; which they having done, the neral. 
bis ſpeech -in his Memorials, p. 119. lords had, on January 7, the conference 
And the reaſons that were given here mentioned, Idem, p. 7. 
* ſelf-denying ordinance, fee in And here, ſays Whitelock, firſt 
Aulworth, Tom. VI. p. c. It was began to increaſe the great difference be- 
ub up to the lords, December 21, by tween the two houſes of parliament, 
4 Perpoint ; but their lordſhips did which ſwelled to ſo great height, as 
begin their debates about it till De- will be ſeen afterwards, Whitelock, 
= 30, and then they committed it p. 123. | 
echt lords, to report their opinions 
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CHAR. I. ral, ſon to the lord Fairfax who commanded in the north, 
1644-5. This done, they paſſed an ordinance for raiſing money for 


the maintenance of the army which was to ſerve under the 
anuary 21. 


we" command of the new general, and, on the 28th of January, 
Sprigge, ſent it up to the lords for their concurrence . The lords 


p. 9. ſcrupled to conſent to ſeveral articles concerning the nomina- 
Clarendon, 


T. II. p. 430, tion of the principal officers. But as there were but few peers, 


The lords they were told, they would do themſelves unſpeakable pre. 


a it. judice if they pretended to oppoſe the reſolutions of the com- 
unw » 


VI. p. 8, mons, and, in ſhort, that their concurrence was not neceſſary, 
In all appearance, this made the lords paſs the ordinance the 
15th of February, without any amendments v. 
Fairfax gives The 19th of the ſame month, Sir Thomas Fairfax being 
in a.new "® conducted to the houſe by four members, was complimented 
colonels. by the ſpeaker. After that, he delivered a liſt of the colo- 
Id. p. 13. nels he had appointed, by virtue of a clauſe in his commi[- 
ſion, among whom there was not a ſingle member of parlia- 
It is ap- ment“. There was alſo upon this occaſion ſome difference 
proved. between the two houſes. But after ſeveral conferences, the 
lords approved of the liſt the 18th of March. 

1645, Thus the new model was compleated, and, though the 
The com- ſelf-denying ordinance had been thrown out by the lords, 
mons at lat the commons had now obtained, by empowering the ge- 
get the 1elf- b f 
denying or- neral to nominate the officers of the army, the excluſion o 
dinance the members of parliament from all military poſts. This 
a. made them hope, it would not be impoſſible to cauſe their 

ordinance to paſs. And indeed, they reſumed the debate of 

it March 24, and, on the 31ſt, it was ſent up to the lords 
Eſſex, Den- for their conſent, though they had already refuſed it. Then 
2 _ the earls of Eſſex, Denbigh, and Mancheſter, perceiving it 
yay 5 er would be in vain to ſtrive againſt the ſtream, and that thell 
their com- houſe was not in condition to withſtand the commons, fur- 
* rendered their commiſſions, and received the thanks of both 


Ruſtworth, houſes *, The next day, the 3d of April, the lords paſſed 
VI. p. 15. 5 the 
ig ee t This was to be done by the being rated ſuch a ſum. Ruſhwortly 
ah as es monthly ſum of forty four thouſand, Tom. VI. p. 1. 
nine hundred and fifty five pounds, to u The lords did not paſs this or- 
be raiſed by aſſeſſment proportionably dinance till April 1. See Ruſhworth, 
throughout the kingdom, every county Tom, VI. p. 14. 


w For the horſe, _ For the foot. 
Middleton, Wo.. Crayford, Ingoldbby, 
Sidney, Lively, | Berkley, Montague, 
Graves, Fleetwood, ; Aldridge, Pickering, 
Sheffield, Roſſiter, Holborn, Welden, 
Vermuden, Sir Rob, Pye, Forteſcue, Rainſborow- 


* And to ſweeten the earl of Eſſex, ment of 10, oo J. per annum, wh; 
(as Whitelock expreiles it, p. 121.) merly granted to him out of delinquen: 
an order was made for the better pay- eftates, * 
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the ſelf-denying ordinance ; and thus ended this affair, which CHñAR. I. 


had been depending four months J. 


When it is conſidered, with what earneſtneſs the com 


mons proceeded in the ſelf-denying ordinance, one is apt at 
firſt to believe, either that the number of the independents 


the proceed- 


was very ſuperior in the houſe, or that the members were commons, 


very diſintereſted. But neither of theſe was the caſe. The 
preſbyterians ever preſerved a ſuperiority of number, which 
became ftill greater by the members excluded from their 
poſts, who, not being employed in the army or elſewhere, 
increaſed their party in the parliament. As to the diſinte- 
reſtedneſs of the members, it is not to be imagined, that 
men who had till now expreſſed ſuch a greedineſs, as to 
monopolize, as I may ſay, and ingroſs to themſelves all the 
places of truſt and profit, ſhould thus ſuddenly change from 
black to white, and ſincerely deſire to relinquiſh them. But 
the caſe was, they were attacked on their weak fide, and 
ſo could vindicate themſelves only by ſhewing a diſintereſt- 
edneſs, which might at leaſt make it doubtful whether it 
was through ſelfiſhneſs that they had ingroſſed to themſelves 
all the offices and poſts. The independents, before they 
diſcovered their defign, had taken care to prepoſſeſs the peo- 
ple with ſuch plauſible reaſons, that the parliament was in 
danger of being entirely deſerted, if they undertook to juſtify 
their conduct, and maintain their partiality. * This certainly 
was what cauſed the ordinance to paſs, though it was ma- 
nifeſtly deſigned to ruin the preſbyterian party. For though 
their ſuperiority of number in the parliament did not ceaſe, 
the independents knew, that by having the army on their 
ide, it would be in their power to obey the parliament no 
farther than they pleaſed. According to this, they bent all 
their endeavours, as ſoon as things were regulated as they 
had projected. The new general was reckoned a zealous 
preſbyterian, and by that the parliament had been allured 


to chuſe him. But Cromwell had ſuch an influence over is. | 
him, that he made him do whatever he pleaſed, He had power over 


artfully perſuaded him, that his ſole view was the welfare 
of religion, and the good of his country, and thereby pre- 
pared him to receive his counſels, and place an entire con- 
hdence in him. For though the independent party began 
to ſhow themſelves very openly, they did not yet pretend 

3 to 


Y Here ended (ſays Whitelock) the locked upon the new army, and new of- 
rſt ſcene of our tragic civil wars, in ficers, with much contempt, and the 
ne exit of this brave perſon Eſſex, who new model was by them in ſcorn called 
being ſer aſide, and many gallant men the ney rode, Memoits,: p. 140. 
i officers with him, the king's party 
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1645. it was more than a year before they appeared at laſt entirely 
—— unmaſked. Cromwell eſpecially, more than any other df 


Cromwell's 
diſſimula- 
tion. 
Holles. 
Mem. 


The general 
forms the 
new army. 
April 3, 
Ruſhworth, 
VI. p. 16. 
Sprigge. 


Holles. 


change had occaſioned revolts, which might eaſily have 
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to form a ſeparate party from that of the preſbyterians, any | 


this party, put on the appearance of a rigid preſpyterian, ani 
ſeemed to intend only the firm eſtabliſhment of preſyy. 
terianiſm. This was neceſſary to preſerve the confidence of 
the new general, and make him act according to his views, 
without diſcovering the end to which he meant to conduct 
him. But it was not yet time to make known his defigns, 
There were then but two things abſolutely neceſlary for the 
advantage of his party. The frſt, in new modelling the 
army, to order it ſo, that the officers, whom the indepen- 
dents thought 27 could confide in, might keep their com- 
miſſions, and thoſe whom they conſidered as their enemies, 
might be caſhiered. For as three armies were to be reduced 
into one, many officers would of courſe be diſmiſſed. The 
ſecond thing was to proſecute the war more vigorouſly than 
hitherto, and endeavour more ſtrenuouſly to diſable the king 
to maintain it. It is evident the deſigns of the independents 
could not be executed but by the king's deſtruction. This 
was neceſlarily to be ſuppoſed, and, conſequently, all riſks 
were to be run to put a ſpeedy concluſion to the war, as no- 
thing could be more prejudicial to them than its continua- 
tion. 


As ſoon as Sir Thomas Fairfax had received his commiſ- 


ſion from the parliament, he came to Windſor, his head 


quarters, and from thence ſent commiſſioners wherever 
there were troops, to form the new regiments, and diſband 


the ſupernumerary officers. No doubt, theſe commiſſioners, 


who were moſtly general officers, had private inſtructions 
concerning the officers they were either to continue or 
break ; and Cromwell had framed, in great meaſure, theſe 
inſtiuctions, though he did not appear to be concerned. 
The parliament undertook this reform in a very dangerous 
ſeaſon *. It was in April, when the king was preparing 
to take the held. If, unhappily, they had met with reſiſt- 
ance in the troops, as many were apprehenſive, and if this 


happened by the inſtigations of the diſbanded officers, they 
would have been without an army, at the beginning of a 
campaign, and conſequently unable to withſtand the king's 
forces. But they heard with pleaſure, that every _ * 

| tece 


z Major-general Skippon did much amongſt which was the earl's own, that 
aſſiſt in this work, eſpecially in reducing was like to prove moſt refraftory. Ruſh- 
five regiments of Eflex's forces into three. worth, Tom. 6, p. 17. Sprigge, P. 9 
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effected with great tranquility, and their orders every where CHax, I. 
perfectly obeyed. 5 * 1645. 
The general remained at Windſor all April, not being 
able ſooner to finiſh what was to be done to prepare the => 1 
army for action. During this time, he received a letter 8 
from the committee of both kingdoms *, informing him, Oxford 
that the king had ſent to prince Rupert, to come and join . r 
him with two thouſand horſe. Wherefore, he was ordered Sprigge. * 
to diſpatch a party of horſe towards Oxford to hinder that 
junction. And as the ſelf-denying ordinance was not to take 
place till after forty days, namely, on the 13th of May, the 
charge of this ſervice was by the committee particularly re- 
commended to lieutenant- general Cromwell. | 5 
Cromwell departing from Windſor the 24th of April, met Exploits of 
near Iſlip-bridge d, with a brigade of the king's horſe, con- Cromwell. 
ſiting of the queen's, and three other regiments, and utter- = 19g 
ly routed them ©. Then he marched to Sir Thomas Cog- Sprigge. 
in's at Blechington, where colonel Windebank, ſecretary 
Windebank's ſon, kept a garriſon for the king, and ſummon- 
ed the colonel with a ſharp meſſage, who immediately ſur-  _ 
rendered. The king was ſo incenſed with his cowardice, The king 
that he cauſed him to be condemned by a council of war, and orders colo- 
afterwards ſhot to death. Cromwell gained ſome other ad- ow * 
vantages in thoſe parts, but was repulſed in an aſſault upon thor. 
Farrington. | e 
After the earl of Eſſex's diſaſter in Cornwall, the parlia- 26 * 
ment was very weak in the weſtern counties. They had in The king's 
Dorſetſhire only Pool, Lyme, and Weymouth; in Devon- party behiege 
ſhire, Plymouth alone, and that beſieged; and in S5merſet- — 
ſhire, only Taunton, cloſely inveſted by Sir Richard Green- T. II. p. 491, 
vil, and in great diſtreſs. The parliament, fearing to loſe —* l 
ns. | | genera 
that important place, ſent expreſs orders to the general to receives or- 
march with his whole army and raiſe the ſiege, not conſider- ders to re- 
ing that the midland counties would be left defenceleſs, juſt _—_ mow” 
as the king was going to take the field. Mean while Fair- Rutworth, 
fax, in obedience to the orders, began his march the VI. p. 25, 
2 of April, and on the 7th of May was beyond Saliſ- 7 
ury. | 
The committee of both kingdoms having intelligence, He is re- 
that the king was on the 7th of May to head his army, called. 
perceived their error in ſending all their forces into the weſt e 
and leaving the middle of the kingdom defenceleſs. Where- 


fore 
From whom the parliament's ar- Oxford, as the prince was to come 
my was generally to receive its orders. from about Worceſter. Ibid. 4 
Rulhworth, Tom VI. p. 23. c Her majeſty's ſtandard was token, 
d He was ordered to march beyond with two hundred prifoners. Id. p. 24. 
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CAR. I. fore they diſpatched with all ſpeed an order to the general, 
1645. which reached him at Blandford, to return, and ſend only 
188 party to relieve Taunton. The general immediately obey. 
* ed, and detached colonel Welden with about five thouſand 
Ar foot, and eighteen hundred horſe to Taunton, returned 
Taunton, back to Newbury, where he ſtayed ſome days to te. 
21 2. .g freſh his troops. 
The Gege of At the approach of the party ſent to Taunton, Sir Richard 


Taunton is Greenvil raiſed the ſiege of that place, where relief could 
raiſed, and 


renewed, not come more ſeaſonably, ſo much was it preſſed. But 
May 12. ſhortly after, general Goring came into Somerſetſhire with 
Ibid, and three thouſand horſe, given him by the king when he heard 
Clatendon, Fairfax was marching to the weſt. Then, Greenvil join- 
T. II. p. 5 10. ing him, they went together, and laid ſiege again to Taun- 
5 ton, where the party that relieved the town were ſhut up. 
The king During theſe motions of the parliament's forces, the king, 
marches on the 7th of May, took the field, and marched with about 
8 eight thouſand men towards Cheſter, to relieve the place, 


beſiege it. beſieged by Sir William Brereton . But he heard by the 
K way, the ſiege was raiſed; and having nothing more to do 


there, marched to Leiceſter, which he took by ſtorm the 
| zoth of May. 
He takes 


Mean time, the parliament perceiving the king was 
—— by marching towards Cheſter, ſent orders to general Fairfax to 


Ruſkworth, beſiege Oxford. Accordingly Fairfax approached the city, 
VI. p. 35. and began the ſiege. But within a few days, the parlia- 


Base, Or. ment having intelligence of the taking of Leiceſter, were 
. apprehenſive, the king's deſign was to enter the aſſociated 
May 22, eaſtern counties, and therefore ordered their general to raiſe 
FP: 33: xthe the ſiege of Oxford, and follow the king. Fairfax there- 
ſiege, and fore marched away on the 7th of June. As, very likely, a 
approaches battle would quickly enſue, he writ to deſire the parliament 
hs Cog to diſpenſe with Cromwel!'s abſence from the houſe, and to 
Hens order him to march to the army, and command the horſe, 
'  Cromwell's which was readily granted. Thus, Cromwell, who had 
— been one of the moſt forward to paſs the ordinance for the 


by order of excluſion of the members of parliament from all offices and 
the houſe 


poſts, civil and military, was the only perſon that kept his 
Ruſhworth ® . . 0 a . 

ſeat in parliament, and his command in the army. This 
VI. P · 39» | = . . - . 
Clarendon, would be a very honorable diſtinction for him, were there 
| > 439, not room to ſuſpect, it was owing to his own intrigues ©. 
Hcalles's 8 > | | Mean 
Mem, d Tt was prince Rupert that ad- See Clarendon, Tom II. p. 501, 502. 


viſed the king to march into the north e This was much ſpoken againſt 
of England, The reſt of his council by Eſſex's party, as a breach of the 


were for his marching into the weſt, ſelf-denying ordinance, and a — 


—— 2 — = = => 


a% Dus. K , 
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Mean while, the king was very uneaſy. He was in- CHR. I. 
formed of the ſiege of Oxford, but did not yet know it was 1645. 
niſed, and that the enemy was marching directly towards 
him. This made him reſolve to move towards Oxford, in 4 x 
order to relieve a city of ſo great importance to him. To Ruſhworth, 
that end, he encamped at Harborough, from whence he VI. p. 29, 
ſent an expreſs to general Goring, to order him to come and 30» — 
join him with all poſſible ſpeed. Here it was he received 11. p. 501, 
intelligence, that Fairfax was drawn off from Oxford, and 504, 506. 
had been repulſed with great loſs, in an aſſault upon Borſtal 
houſe f. His troops, as was uſual with them, were ſo elated Ibid, 
at this news, that they imagined the enemies to be in the ut- 
moſt conſternation, which ought to be improved by imme- 
diately giving them battle. The king himſelf was prepoſ- 
ſeſſed with this notion, which made him contemn his enemies, 
and unfortunately induced him to advance to Daventry in 
Northamptonſhire, in a belief it would always be in his power 
to fight when he pleaſed, and that his enemies would never 
dare to attack him. Otherwiſe, he might have retired to Id. p. 505. 
Leiceſter, and there quietly expected the three thouſand 
men, colonel! Gerrard was to bring him from Wales, and 
Goring's three thouſand horſe from the weſt. As to Gor- Goring”; 
ing, an accident happened, which very much conduced to _ * 
haſten a battle. Fairfax had ſent a man to Oxford, who — x 
pretending to ſerve the king, had managed ſo artfully, that Ruſhworth, 
ſecretary Nicholas had intruſted him with a packet to gene- Wen 
nl Goring, who was before Taunton. This man having 

diſcharged his commiſſion, Goring thought he could not em- 
ploy, to carry a letter to the king, a more truſty meſſenger 
than the perſon ſent to him by ſecretary Nicholas. He gave 
him therefore a letter for the king, wherein he told his ma- 
jeſty, that he hoped to be maſter of Taunton in a ſhort 
time, conjuring him not to engage, but to ſtand upon the 
defenſive, for he did not queſtion, in twelve or fourteen days 
to join him with the forces under his command. The kin 
knew nothing of the letter which was brought to Fairfax. 

But it convinced the parliament-generals of the abſo- Fairfax re- 
» neceſſity of fighting, before that aid ſhould come to the reg wy 

ng. | . 

Purſuant to this reſolution, Fairfax continued to advance The kin 
towards the king, who being better informed of the number ge 


and deſigns of his enemies, reſolved to retire to Leiceſter. — 


To II. P · 506. 
of the intentions to continue whom lock, p. 145. - | 
pleaſed, and to remove others f In Buckinghamſhire, held by the 
commands, notwithſtanding their livery of a horn, Colonel Capion was 
former ſelf-denying pretences, White» governor of it, Idem. p. 146, 
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CAR. I. To that purpoſe, he began to march towards Harborough, 
1645. where his van arrived, whilſt the reſt of the army was yet 
above two miles behind. That ſame night, he heard the 
Ruſhworth, enemies were within fix miles of Harborough, and indeed 
«Podifo :- | n | 
Whitelock, general Ireton, Cromwell's ſon-in-law, had now fallen uy. 
on ſome of the king's quarters, and taken ſeveral priſoners, 
Whereupon 'it was reſolved at a council of war, held in the 
night, to march back and meet the enemy, conſidering the 
impoſſibility of going to Leiceſter, without expoſing the rear 
to certain deſtruction. So, the king returning in the morn- 
ing, the 14th of June, met the parliamentarians, who up- 
on news .of his march had drawn up near Naſeby, Here 
was fought the fatal battle that decided the quarrel between 
the king and the parliament, 
Battle of Prince Rupert commanded the right wing of the king's ar- 
Naſeby, in my, and Sir Marmaduke Langdale the left. Sir Jacob 
Northamp- Aſtley 5 led the main body of the foot, and the king was at 
jog the head of the reſerve of horſe b. On the parliament' 
Clarendon, fide, the right wing of horſe was commanded by Cromwell, 
=> b. 597» the left by Ireton, General Fairfax, and major-general 
Ruſhworth, Skippon, were both at the head of the main-body, the firſ 
VI. p..42, on the right, and the other on the left i, 
Wiiteloce, Prince Rupert began with charging the left wing, com- 
p. 130. manded by Ireton, and after a long conflict, wherein he 
Sprigge. met with great reſiſtance, broke that body of horſe, put them 
to flight, and chaſed. them almoſt to Naſeby town *. In his 
return, he loſt ſome time in trying to become maſter of the 
parliaments artillery, He even ſummoned the train, but they 
being well defended with fire-locks, and a rear guard, and he 
without foot, he could not execute his deſign. 
At the ſame time, Cromwell was ingaged in a very ob- 
ſtinate fight with Sir Marmaduke Langdale, but at length 
the king's horſe took to flight, and were purſued about a 
quarter of a mile. After that, Cromwell leaving a patty 
of horſe to oppoſe the king's, in caſe he ſhould rally, re- 


turned 
2 Lately created lord Aſtley of Read - the lord Clarendon's computation, welt 
ing. in all but about ſeven thouſand four 


h Though Rapin quotes Ruſhworth, hundred men. Tom. II. p. 506. 
he has followed the diſpoſition of the 1 The referves were brought up by 
army, as related by Clarendon, For col. Rainſborough, Hammond, and 
both Ruſhworth and Whitelock ſay, Pride, Ruſhworth, Tom, VI. p. 42. 
the king commanded the main body k freton had his Horſe killed under 
himſelf, Sir Jacob Aſtley, with the him, was run through the thigh, 
earl of Linſey, the right-hand reſerve, wouhded in the face with a pike, 
and the lord Bard and Sir George L'iſle made priſoner, but found means to ele 
the left. Ruthworth, Tom, VI. p. cave upon the tun of the battle. 
42. The king's forces, according to Whitelock, p. 150. hs 
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turned with ſpeed to the field of battle, where his aſſiſtance CH AR. I. 


was very much wanted by his friends. 7 

The parliament's foot were ingaged with the king's, and 
began to be preſſed in ſuch a manner, that they were in 
great diſorder. Cromwell, who was returned victorious, 
changed the face of the battle, and charging the king's in- 
fantry in flank, who could not ſtand fo vigorous an attack. 
Fairfax and Skippon, took advantage of this aſſiſtance to ral- 
ly their troops, who had been roughly uſed at the beginnin 
of the battle l, and at laſt, the king's foot were ſo routed, 
that there was no poſſibility of rallying them. 

In the mean time, the prince not being yet returned from 
the chace, the king was, with his reſerve of horſe, unable 
to charge Cromwell, who was ſtronger than himſelf, and 
was alſo re- joined by the party he had left behind. As ſoon 
as prince Rupert was returned with his victorious horſe, and 
had joined the reſerve, the king uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
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1645. 
— 


to perſuade them to charge once more the enemy's horſe 


not queſtioning, that if he could put them to rout, he 
ſhould afterwards eaſily vanquiſh the foot. But he could 
not prevail with them to make a ſecond charge v. This is 
not very ſtrange, ſince it could not be done without mani- 
feſt danger. Fairfax, Skippen, and Cromwell, without 
loſing time in purſuing the king's diſperſed infantry, had 
ſpeedily rallied their troops. They faced the king's horſe, 
and prepared to receive, or to charge them. So, to renew 
the fight, the king muſt, with one ſingle wing of horſe, and 
his ſmall body of reſerve, have fallen upon the enemies 


army, which wanted only the wing that was routed. 


| Fairfax had his helmet beat off, 
but however, rid up and down bare- 
headed, Whereupon, colonel Charles 
D'oyley told him, he expoſed himſelf 
to too much danger, and offered him 


his helmet, but he refuſed it, ſaying, 


It is well enough, Charles. Then 
he ordered him to charge a body of the 
king's foot, which ftood unbroken in 
the front, whilſt he would do the ſame 
in the rear, and meet him in the mid- 
dle, Which was done accordingly, In 
this charge Fairfax killed the enfign, 
and one of D' oyley's troopers took the 
colours, bragging, he had killed the 
enſign, for which D'oyley chiding him, 
Fairfax ſaid, Let him alone, I have 
* honour enough, let him take that 
* honour to himſelf,” 
ing wounded in the beginning of the 
ficht, was deſired to go off the field, 


Skippon be- 


This 
the 


but he anſwered, He would not ſtir 
c as long as a man would ftand,”* 
Whitelock, 


* 151. 
m Here the lord Clarendon makes 


the following remark. This differ- 


ence, ſays he, was obſerved all along in 
the diſcipline of the king's troops and 
of thoſe under Fairfax and Cromwell, 
that though the king's troops prevailed 
in the charge, they ſeldom rallied them- 
ſelves again in order, nor could be 
brought to make a ſecond charge the 
ſame day. Whereas the other troops, 
if they prevailed, or though they were 
beaten, preſently rallied again, and 
ſtood in good order, till they received 
new orders, The ſame thing, he ſays, 
was not obſeryable in the forces under 
Eſſex and Waller, Clarendon, Tom. 
II. p · 508. | 
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CHaR. I. the cavaliers clearly perceived, and was what hindered them 
1645. from obeying the king's orders. At the ſame time, an ac. 
ident happened, which induced them to take flight, or 
A age furniſhed them with a pretence. Robert Dalziel carl of 
„se Carnewarth, ſeeing the king, notwithſtanding the unwil- 
lingneſs of his own troops, bent upon charging the enemies 
rode up to him and faid, Sir, will you go upon your death, 
The king is in an inſlant? And withal, laying hold of the king's bridle, 
entirely. turned his horſe to the right. The king's cavalry, ſeeing his 
routed, - ; : 
majcy s horſe turned, without knowing the cauſe, took oc- 
caſion to diſband, and rode upon the ſpur without looking 
behind them. So, the king was alſo forced to retire, and 
leave his enemies maſters of the field. All bis infantry 
were fo diſperſed, that the enemies took as many priſoners 
His cabinet as they pleaſed, He loſt his whole train of artillery, all his 
2 bag and baggage, with his cabinet wherein were his moſt 
Aken. . . 

Clarendon, ſecret papers and letters, which the parliament were ſo cruel 
II. p. 508, as to print and publiſh, particularly his letters concerning the 
treaty of Uxbridge, of which the reader has beſore ſeen ſome 
extracts. After this, he was never more able to bring a con- 
Ruſhworth, ſiderable army into the field. It is ſaid, there were not flain 
1 4+ on the king's ſide above ſix hundred men, but amongſt them 
were more than one hundred and fifty officers; and beſides, 

the enemy took above hve thouſand priſoners “. 
He retires The king and prince Rupert that ſame day retreated by 
I Leiceſter to Aſhby de la Zouch, from whence, after a few 
id, ; b 
Clarendon, hours refreſhment, they continued their march with their 
II. p. 50g. horſe in very great diſorder to Hereford, where they parted, 
8 Prince Rupert haſted to Briſtol, to prepare the city for a 
1 to Hege, there being great likelihood, it would quickly be at- 
Briſtol, tacked. The king retired into Wales, and made ſome ſtay 
f at Ragland- caſtle, not deſpairing of being able to form an- 
other army in thoſe parts. The reaſon is unknown, why 
he was bent, contrary to all appearance, upon raiſing a new 
army in Wales, and the neighbouring counties, inſtead of 
1 5 | marching 


n Whitelock fays, that on the par- holes, which were the burying place 
liament's fide were wounded and ſlain of dead men and horſes, This town 
above a thouſand officers and common is ſaid by ſome, to ſtand upon the 
ſoldiers; and, that the king ſhowed higheſt ground in England. Addit, to 
himſelf this day a courageous general, Camden. June 37, the day after 
keeping cloſe with his horſe, and in the parliament received the news 
perſon rallying them to hot encounters, this victory, both houſes were feaſted 
Mem. p. 151. This battle was fought by the city of London at Grocers-hall, 
in a large fallow-field, on the north- and after dinner they ſung the 46th 
weſt fide of Naſeby about a mile pſalm, and fo parted, Whitelock, p. 
broad: there are now no ſigns of a 153, | 
fight remaining, excepting ſome few 
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marching into the weſt with his horſe, where he had a ſtrong CHAR. I. 
body of troops, under the command of Goring and Green- 1644. 
vil, with which he might have long continued the war. — 


Mean while, Fairfax advanced towards Leiceſter, which Ceiceſter 


ſurrendered by capitulation, four days after the battle of 18 


Naſeby. Then, he marched with all ſpeed to the weſt, June 27. 


uſhworth, 
VI. p. co. 
lieve Taunton and the party there ſhut up, as to reduce to He 8. | 


were all for the king. At the approach of the army, Go- age 
ring raiſed the ſiege of Taunton e, and in few days was de- Taunton is 


II. p. 517, 
Briſtol. po 4. * 

It was univerſally expected, prince Rupert would, ac- Whitelocle 
cording to cuſtom, perform wonders in the defence of this f. 758. 


city, which was ſtrongly garriſoned à and well ſtored with — ray 
proviſions and ammunicion. Nay, the prince himſelf had ſtol. 


ſent the king word, he hoped to hold out at leaſt four Aug. 22. 


months. And yet, the parliament-army approaching the a 


lines drawn about the place, and repulſing ſeveral fallies, the terms, 


prince, upon the ſummons, agreed to capitulate. Fairfax Sept. xr. 


. þ g R 
came near the lines the 23d of Auguſt, and the capitulation * ya 


was ſigned the 10th of September, before the beſiegers had 88. 
approached the walls. When the king heard, prince Ru- 2 


pert had ſurrendered Briſtol in this manner, he was ſo enrag- Th. King 4 


ed at it, that he ordered him by a letter to depart the king- diſmiſſes 

dom, and revoked all his commiſſions. The prince publiſh- Pune Ru- 
ed a manifeſto in vindication of his conduct. But he did 3 836. 
not ſufficiently demonſtrate the neceſſity of ſurrendering ſo Ruſhworth, 


ſoon a place of ſuch importance *. 4 iſe 69s 
Immediately after the taking of Briſtol, Fairfax marched progres; in 
again to the weſt, as well to relieve Plymouth which was the wet, . 


ſtill inveſted ', as to ſubdue all thoſe counties to the parlia- Id. P. 89. 
ment. But to prevent the miſchiefs incurred by the earl of — 
Eex 


* Sir John Digby, brother to Sir dred foot, and fifteen hundred auxilia- 8 
Kenelm Digby, on the king's fide; and ries. Idem, p. 167, | 
on the parliament's, colonel Lloyd, and 1 He came afterwards to the king 
colonel Richbel, were killed during this at Newark, to vindicate him, See 
ſiege. Ruſhworth, Tom. VI. p. 54. Clarendon, Tom. II. p. 554. And 
P Whitelock ſays, there were nine- in November, obtained a paſs from 
teen hundred priſoners, and two thou- the parliament to go beyond ſea, White- 
ſand horſe taken, p. 159. lock, p. 178, 179. 
4 The garriſon was ſaid to be nine s And had been ſo for two years. 
hundred horſe, two thouſand five hun- Ide m. pz 126, 


+ 
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Eſſex the laſt year, for want of an open communication with 


1645. London, he ordered Cromwell, with a party of horſe, to 
ky take ſuch places as might hinder that communication. He 


Sept. 21. 
Ruſhworth 
VI. p. 90. 


Sept. 23. 


alſo detached colonel Rainſborough to beſiege Berkley. caſtle, 
the only garrifon the king had between Gloceſter and Bri. 
ſtol. He went himſelf to Bath the 17th of September, 
where he remained till his orders were executed. 

Cromwell with his party appeared before the caftle of the 
Devizes in Wiltſhire, ſituate in the road of traffic between 
London and the eaſtern counties. The governor Sir Charles 
Lloyd made a ſhow of defending himſelf, but however capi- 
tulated on the morrow. The fame day Cromwell detached 


_ colonel Pickering, who became maſter. of Laycock-houſe, 


where was a garriſon of the king's kept by colonel Bovile. 
After that, Pickering rejoined the army, as did colone] 


Rainſborough, Berkley-caſtle having been ſurrendered by the 


governor Charles Lucas upon articles. | 
September the 26th, the general called a council of war, 
where it was reſolved that the army ſhould march farther 


' weſtward. But as the prince of Wales, the king's eldeſt 


ſon, was in thoſe parts with Goring's, Grenvil's, and ſome 
other troops, which altogether made a confiderable body, 


the general was apprehenſive of meeting many difficulties 


Po 92. 


in that expedition, and therefore thought it incumbent upon 


him to ſecure the communication with London. To that 
1. purpoſe, he detached Cromwell once more with orders to 


endeayour to take the caſtle of Wincheſter, and then Baſing- 
houſe, which had been twice befieged in vain. 

Cromwell, with his wonted activity, marching directly to 
Wincheſter, took the city and caſtle upon articles. A com- 
plaint being made by ſome of the garriſon that they were 


plundered in their maching out, he cauſed ſtrict inquiry to 


be made after the offenders; of whom ſix were found and 
condemned to die. After lots caſt for their lives, he, whoſe 
lot it was, was executed; and the other five were ſent to Sir 


Thomas Glemham governor of Oxford, to be puniſhed as he 


8. 95 


pleaſed. But the governor ſent them back with an acknow- 
ledgment of Cromwells juſtice and civility. | 
From Wincheſter, Cromwell advanced to Baſing, the 
houſe of the marquis of Wincheſter, which he having forti- 
fisd kept garriſon there for the king. As he refuſed to 
| | ſurrender, 
1 He had withſtood ſeyeral ſieges, hold it ont to the laſt extremity, For 
declaring, that if the king had no more which reaſon the houſe was called /y- 


ground in England than Baſing- houſe, aly. Ruſhworth, Tom. VI. p. 95: 
be. would ad venture s he did, and wk : 


wo _ wa, es www, 
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ſurrender, he was ſo ſuddenly and briſkly aſſaulted, that the CHAx. I. 
place was carried by ſtorm, and himſelf taken priſoner and 1645. 
ſent to London, After that Cromwell took Lanford-houſe 
near Saliſbury, which ſurrendered upon articles. p. 94+ 

In the mean time, Fairfax purſuing his march into the Ibid. 
weſt, came before Tiverton. It was reſolved at a council of Otteb, 15. 
war to ſtorm the town: but whilſt they were conſulting how. 
to order the attack, a round-ſhot happened to break the Oftob. 29. 
chain of the draw- bridge, which falling down, the ſoldiers, 
without waiting for orders, poſſeſſed themſelves of the town. 

After that, the army marched towards Exeter, the capital p. 93. 
of Devonſhire. But as this place was ſtrong and well gar- 29%) 28. 
riſoned, and the ſeaſon not proper for ſo important a ſiege, 
it was reſolved to block it up till it could be inveſted in 
form. 

Whilſt the general was employed in ordering the block- The prince 
ade, which held till December, and in building neceſſary of Wales 
forts on the eaſt-ſide of the Ex, the prince of Wales had — wag 
time to aſſemble all the king's forces in thoſe parts, with weſt, - 
the militia of Cornwall, and form an army of eight thou- ®uſbworth, 
ſand men. Fairfax hearing the enemies were preparing to pairs? 
march againſt him, reſolved to prevent them by advancing marches to- 
towards them. He made ſuch ſpeed that he ſurpriſed a bri- Wards him. 
gade of their horſe, commanded by the lord Wentworth, I 
and took between three and four thouſand horſes. This The prince 
obliged the king's generals to proceed with more caution, raiſe Ses into 
the blockade of Plymouth to ſtrengthen their army, and paſs — 
the Tamar, in _ to retire into Cornwall. x | 

The prince's retreat into Cornwall gave Fairfax opportu- Fairfaxtakes 
nity to attack Dartmouth, a ſea-port-of great conſequence, P="tmouth, 
which he took by ſtorm, the ſeaſon not allowing him to be- — 
ſiege it in form. | 

After all theſe advantages, Fairfax returned to Exeter, ne com- 
and finiſhed the. blockade of that city. Shortly after, he pleats the 
left the command of it to Sir Hardreſs Waller, and went 8 
himſelf to meet the lord Hopton, who was marching to the 14. p. gg. 
relief of Exeter, at the head of ſeven or eight thouſand men. Sprigge. | 
General Goring being withdrawn into France, the prince — 
of Wales had given the command of his army to the lord hg "ia 
Hopton, Fairfax approaching the enemies, heard the lord Ruſhworth, 

opton was intrenched in Torrington, to oblige him either “ f. 400 
to attack him thus advantageouſly poſted, or to keep the 

eld in a very rainy ſeaſon, in a country where there were 
few villages to ſhelter his army from the weather, Fairfax 
having weighed the inconveniencies of leaving the enemies 

- es thus 
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CHAR. I. thus intrenched, reſolved to attack them. To that end, he 


1645. advanced within a mile of Torrington, and poſſeſſed himſelf 
WA ) of ſome poſts, with deſign to ingage on the morrow. But 
and defeats in the night Hopton's troops attempting to diſloge the par- 
the ford | liamentarians, and theſe receiving affiſtance from th 
Hopton at , g aſſiſtance from the army, the 
Torrington battle began inſenſiby, and held almoſt the whole night. In 
F 2 2 ſhort, after a long conflict in the dark, the lord Hopton's 
1 intrenchments were forced, and himſelf obliged to retire 
Clarendon, with his horſe and only four or five hundred of the four 
II. P. 563. thouſand foot, he had before the battle. Thus all his infan- 

try were ſlain or taken, or ſo diſperſed, that it was not poſſi- 

ble for thoſe that eſcaped to rejoin their- general, who was 
retired into Cornwall . | | | 

He follows After this freſh victory, Fairfax judged, his main buſineſs 

im into was, utterly to deſtroy the enemies horſe that eſcaped from 

9 Torrington, conſiſting of three thouſand, and to hinder 


Ruſhworth, them from joining the king. Inſtead therefore of returning 


VI, p. 103, to Exeter, he reſolved to march into Cornwall with his 


| Me. whole army. He ſet out the 23d of February, and ſeizing 


Charendon, the paſles of the river Tamar, left there ſtrong guards, as 
II. P. 594+ alſo in all places where he thought the enemies might try to 
paſs, in caſe they intended, as was very likely, to join the 
king. The lord Hopton finding Fairfax was advancing to- 
wards him, and not being able to fight him, quitted Bodmin, 
where he had poſted himſelf, and retired farther weſtward. 
Mean while, Fairfax ſtill advanced, taking all poſſible care 
to guard all the paſſes by which the enemy might eſcape 
him. | | 26d 
The prince The approach of the parliament-army cauſed the prince 
dete of Wales to reſolve to ſecure his perſon by retiring into 
<ally, Scilly, where he ſafely arrived“. Mean while, the lord 
1. v. 565. Hopton was extremely embaraſſed, and the more, as the 
Vi. grin people of the country who before were devoted to the king, 
Kc. began to alter their minds, and even voluntarily offered 
| themſelves to general Fairfax, to block up the paſſes and 
hinder the king's forces from eſcaping. At laſt, the parlia- 
ment-army approaching Truro, where Hopton had his head- 
x Aj | quarters, 
u There were not above five hun- find himſelf in a probable danger of 
dred Main, the greateſt part were diſ- falling into the enemy's hands, to re- 
perſed, Among the colours were ta- tire into Denmark, or ſome other place 
ken the lord Hopton's own, with this beyond ſea, See Clarendon, Tom. II. 
motto, I will ſtrive to ſerve my ſove- p. 546, 547. The prince, on Apr 
reign king, Ruſhworth, Tom, VI. 16, 1646, embarked for Jerſcy, where 
P. 103. | | he landed the next day, and from 
v The king his father, by two let- thence paſſed into France. Jdem, 
ters dated Novemb. 7, and December Tom. III. p. 3, 4. ; 
7, ordered him, as ſoon as he ſhould ee 
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quarters, Fairfax ſent and offered him honourable terms if CRHAR. I. 
he would capitulate. Whilſt he waited for an anſwer, he 1645-6. 
fill advanced towards the enemies, and beating up one of x — 
their quarters, took three hundred horſes. In ſhort, not to Hopton's ” 
deſcend to unneceſſary particulars, I ſhall content myſelf jk” 
with briefly ſaying, that the lord Hopton ſeeing himſelf ſur- March 14. 
rounded on all ſides, and deſpairing to eſcape, agreed to 2 b. 110, 
capitulate. By the treaty, ſigned the 14th of March, it was A : 
agreed, that all the forces under the command of the lord Clarendon, 
Hopton, ſhould within fix days be diſbanded, with leave to II. P. 506. 
o beyond ſea, or to their ho mes. That all the horſes and 
arms mould be delivered to general Fairfax, and upon per- 
formance thereof, each trooper ſhould receive twenty ſhil- 
lings, or his horſe. That paſſes ſhould be given to ſuch 
as deſired to go beyond ſea, upon their promiſing not to 
bear arms any more againſt the parliament of England *. 
There were ſeveral other articles which it is needleſs to 
ſpecify, as they concerned only the manner how the treaty 
was to be executed r. The lords Hopton and Culpepper 
retired to Scilly before the treaty was ſigned. Thus the 
king's army in the weſt was intirely diſperſed. After this, Ruſhworth, 
Fairfax returns before Exeter, which was ſurrendered upon VI. p. 261, 
articles the gth of April 1646. With the taking of that Faass 
city, Fairfax ended his weſtern expedition, which could not renders to 
be more glorious to him, or more advantageous to the par- Fairfax. - 
lament, my the king had neither towns nor forces left in - wor 
the country, | | 

It is time now to ſee what paſſed in the reſt of the king- 
dom, whilſt the parliament- army was employed in reducing 
the weſtern counties. | Fo 

The Scotch army having taken Newcaſtle in October What the 
1644, divided themſelves in two bodies, one whereof be- — 
ſieged Carliſle, which ſurrendered upon articles in June 1640" 4 
r : Ruſhworth, 
The other-part of the army durſt not engage in a fiege, yes "__> 
becauſe the marquis of Montroſe, who ſerved the king in Ne 
Scotland, having had great ſucceſs there, it was to be feared 
the king would think of ſending him reinforcements. Where- 
fore the Scots always kept in a readineſs to oppoſe it. This 

| became 

1 Thoſe that ſtayed in England, as r Colonel Trevanion, then with his 
well foreigners as others, were to bind regiment at Perig, ſent to deſire to be 
themſelves for ever; but thoſe that included in the treaty, as did alſo the 
went beyond ſea, only for three years governor of St, Maw's caſtle, that 
nat to bear arms againſt the parliament, commands Falmouth-haven, Ruſh» 
Ruchworth, Tom, VI. p. 114. worth, Tom. VI. p. 108. 

. | | | 
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CHAR. I. became ſtill more neceſſary after the battle of Naſeby, thej. 
1645-6. being great likelihood of the au, reſolving to join the eu 
of Montroſe with his cavalry. Beſides, the Scots by keep. 
ing thus in the middle of the kingdom, prevented the kins 
They befiege from making new levies in thoſe parts. At laſt, after the 
1 taking of Carliſle, the two bodies being rejoined, they be. 
4 in vain, ſieged Hereford about the end of July. But after haun 
Id. P. 123. in vain carried on the ſiege above a month, they raiſed it in 
the beginning of September. The earl of Leven their ge. 
neral publiſhed, on this occaſion, a fort of apology, where. 
in, among other things, he ſaid, that for fix or ſeven months 
paſt, they had received but one month's pay : that they had 
deen promiſed to be ſupplied with all things neceſſary for ; 
ſiege: in which they had been extremely diſappointed, fince 
they had received but three pieces of cannon, with fit 
ball to each: that they had but few horſe, and being in- 
formed the king was marching towards them with three 
thouſand horſe, it was impoſſible to continue the ſiege, 
Laſtly, that general Leſley was obliged to go into Scotland 
with his whole party of horſe and dragoons, to oppoſe 
Montroſe. 555 N 
hey fit After the ſiege of Hereford was raiſed, the Scotch army 
down before retired into Yorkſhire, complaining pretty openly of being 
14. p. 146. intirely neglected. Whereupon, the parliament aſſigned them 
| thirty thouſand pounds, provided they appeared before New- 
ark upon the firſt of November, and ordered that the eaſtem 
aſſociation ſhould pay them fourteen hundred pounds a week, 
The Scots agreeing to theſe terms, the ſiege of Newark 
was begun about the end of October 1645, and laſted May 
| 15646. | ee 
Ponfret and In July, Ponfret caſtle was ſurrendered to the parliament, 
2 and four days after, that of Scarborough capitulated alſo 
— 4 having maintained a long ſiege under Sir Hugh Cholmley, 
cles. in which Sir John Meldrum was killed. Py 
N p, tat, I left the king in Wales after the battle of Naſeby, where 
leaves N he was employed in ſeeking means to raiſe a new army. As 
Wales. to the diſpoſing of his perſon, it was hardly poſſible for him 
1 wg to come to any reſolution, before he knew what his enemies 
II, p. 594. intended to do after their victory. But when he ſaw general 
Fairfax, with his army, engaged in the weſtern counties, he 
departed from his retreat with his'cavalry, conſiſting of three 
He takes thouſand horſe. As the parliament had but very few forces 
Huntington. in the midland parts, the king came without danger to 
Aug. 24+ Litchfield, and from thence, entering the aſſociated eaſtern 
counties, took Huntington, where he met with N 
| O0. 
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booty, aſter which he came to Oxford. From thence he CHax. A. 
departed in three days, taking with him what forces could 1645-6. 
be ſpared, and marched to Cambden. Lies: — — 

The parliament, thinking the king's deſign was to relieve . 
either Briſtol or Hereford, which were both beſieged at the BEL, 
fame time, gave orders to major-general Pointz and colonel Ruſbworth, 
Roſſiter to aſſemble what forces they could, and diligently. J, p. 348, 
attend the king's motions. Accordingly they drew together 
about two thouſand horſe, and poſted: themſelves between 
the king and Oxford. But at the ſame time, the Scots Clarendon, 
heving raiſed the ſiege of Hereford of their own accord, the Il. P. 555+ 
king marched thither, where he continued till the 20th of 
September, Here he received the news of the ſurrender of 
Briſtol, | Wet 
About the ſame time, colonel Jones, with adjutant- gene- The kin 
ral Louthian, who-ſerved the parliament, beſieging Beeſton- —_— 
caſtle, drew off thence on a ſudden a party of thirteen hun- S 
dred men, and went to ſurpriſe Cheſter, in which they partly Ruſnworth, 
ſucceeded. But as they had not ſufficient forces to become oor en * To 
maſters. of the reſt of the city, they were content to keep1:, p. 549. 
what they had got, expecting Sir William Brereton, who 
was to bring them a ſupply. As the king then expected -a 
body of troops from Ireland, which could land but at 
Cheſter, this city was of ſo great confequence to him, 
that he immediately marched to diſlodge the enemies from 
that part they had in their power. He was no ſooner on 
his march, but Pointz cloſely followed him, and overtook 
him on Routon- heath within two miles of Cheſter, which rugworth, 
obliged him to turn againſt his purſuers. The fight at firſt VI: b. 1:7. 
was pretty obſtinate, but as the king had five thouſand, and ago, 
Pointz only two thouſand men, Pointz was briſkly re- Whitelock, 
pulſed, and put into great diſorder. Mean while, juſt as Heisrouted, 
the king thought himſelf entirely victorious, Jones and Lou- 
tian came fom Cheſter with eight hundred men, and fall- 
Ing upon the king's rear, forced them to turn againſt them. 

bis gave Pointz time to rally his men, and then charge 
the king's army, who finding themſelves at once attacked 
before and behind, were at laſt utterly routed, with loſs of 
ix hundred men, and a thouſand priſoners. Bernard Stewart 
earl of Litchfield, and ſome other officers of quality were 
Killed, It was with great difficulty that the king, with the and retire: 
remains of his army, got into. Dendiph-caſtle in Wales, into Wales. 
Where he continued ſome time; after which, with a party pages] 
of about three thouſand men, he came to Newark in: Not- &c. ;-- 
n eee 07 eee, ktiagbamſhire. 
Where the day before died the lor$-k2eper Littleton, Idem, 9. 116. 
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CAR. I. tinghamſhire. He ſtayed in that town, till fearing to be 
1645 6. beſiged by the Scots, who were approaching, he went away 


| — by night, and ſafely arrived at Oxford the 6th of Noven- 


about t * A 1 
1 with the parliament. : 


Ruſhworth, But this peace was not eaſy to be made. The king would 
VI. P. 118. have willingly granted, in the preſent ſituation of his affairs 
ſomething of what he had before refuſed, but did not care 
to yield all. The parliament, on their fide, were willing to 
make peace like conquerors, and by aggravating the terms 

inſtead of rendering them more tolerable. 
The king's Mean while, notwithſtanding the difficulties which were 
TE naturally to occur in the concluſion of a peace, the king's 
him in hopes friends at London made him hope, that the diſſenſions be- 
2 a . tween the preſbyterians and the independents might turn to 
3 his advantage. It was intimated to him, that the preſbyte- 
&c, rians were inraged to fee the independent party daily increaſe 
in number and ſtrength, and that it was not doubted, but 
if he could obtain leave to come and treat in perſon with 
the two houſes, the preſbyterian members would find means 
-to conclude a peace, in order to be freed from the yoke of 
the independents : that the city of London was almoſt 
wholly preſbyterian; that the king had there alſo many 
friends, and if the parliament expreſſed an inclination to 
peace, which was very-likely, it would not be in the power 
of the independents to prevent the concluſion. This was 
all very well; but they ſhould have firſt explained what 
was to be underſtood by the word peace. Very probably, 
the parliament, or preſbyterian party, which ſtill prevailed, 
would have very gladly conſented to-a peace, if the king 
had been willing to grant two points, which were conſi- 
dered by them as abſolutely neceſſary, namely, the abolition 
of epiſcopacy, and ſufficient ſecurity for the performance of 
his promiſes. For in theſe two points conſiſted the parlia- 
ment's ſcheme for a peace. But this was not the 11 
ſcheme. He always meant that ſuch a peace ſhould be 
made as he deſired, and which I have often explained. It 
is true, that in his preſent circumſtances he was willing, 
with regard to the ſecurity, to grant ſomething more than 
What he had yet offered: but nothing could prevail with 
him to confent to the abolition of epiſcopacy. So, by ever 
preſerving the ambiguity in the term peace, he imagine! 
if he could obtain iberty to come and treat at London wit 
the two houſes, it would not be impracticable, with the 


help of his friends, to force the parliament to make pag 
| | wi 


He comes ber, there being no other remedy left than to make a peace 
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«ith him in his ſenſe of the word, though nothing was fur- CAR. I. 
ther from the intention of both houſes. 1645-6. 
In this belief the 5th of December, he demanded of the 


two houſes a ſafe- conduct for the duke of Richmond, the ts * 4 


earl of Southampton, John Aſhburnham, and Jeffery Pal- to bring the 
mer, Eſquires, who were to bring propoſitions for a peace. parliament 


The 15th of the ſame month he renewed his demand, gag best 
or" a , Ruſhworth, 
complaining of his having received no anſwer, VI. p. 216, 


The 26th he ſent them a third meſſage, wherein he ſaid : 216. 
« That conceiving the former treaties had hitherto pro- 1 
« yed ineffectual, chiefly for want of power in thoſe perſons &c. ; 
« that treated, as likewiſe, becauſe thoſe from whom their 
« power was derived, could not give ſo clear a judgment as 
was requiſite ; if therefore he might have the engagement 
« of the two houſes at Weſtminſter, the commiſſioners of 
« the parſiament of Scotland, the mayor, aldermen, com- 
„mon- council, and militia of London; of the chief com- 
« manders in Sir Thomas Fairfax's army, as alſo of thoſe 
in the Scots army, for his free and ſafe coming to, and 


Labode in London or Weſtminſter for the ſpace of forty 


« days; he would come and have a perſonal treaty with 


„the two houſes of parliament at Weſtminſter, and the 


* commiſſioners of the parliament of Scotland, upon all 
matters which might conduce to the reſtoring of peace 
and happineſs to his kingdoms. | | 

« He declared beforehand, that he was willing to com- 
mit the great truſt of the militia, for ſuch time, and 
„with ſuch powers, as were expreſſed in the paper delivered 
by his commiſſioners at Uxbridge, to thirty perſons he na- 
med. But if this did not ſatisfy the parliament, then he 
offered to name the one half, and leave the other to the 
election of the two houſes.“ „ 

Before the two houſes received this laſt meſſage, they 
had ſent the following anſwer to the two firſt: 

„That finding that former treaties had been made uſe Decemb. 2 -. 
* of for other ends, under the pretence of peace, and had ve 
proved dilatory and unſucceſsful, they could not give e 
*way to a ſafe- conduct, according to his majeſty's deſire. 

„But both houſes of the parliament of England, having 
* under their conſiderations, propoſitions and bills for the 
* ſettling of a ſafe and well- grounded peace, which were 
ſpeedily to be communicated to the commiſſioners of the 
* kingdom of Scotland, did reſolve, after mutual agree- 
ment of both kingdoms, to preſent them with all ipeed 


to his majeſty.” | 
SN The 
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CAR. I. The king replied, the 29th of December. He complaiged 
164 5-H. that a ſafe- conduct was denied for the perſons he intended 


to ſend. He inſiſted upon his demand of a perſonal treat 


Id. P. 218. 


and defired an anſwer to his meſſage of the 26th. He fad 
he ſhould never have thought of coming to London, if it 
was not his ſincere intention to make peace. | | 
The 15th of January 1645-6, he ſont another meſſage 
to both houſes, wherein he complained of not having an 


anſwer: he ſaid, That what he earneſtly deſired was 


© peace, and the means, his perſonal preſence at Weſtmin- 


* ſter, where the government of the church being ſettled 


< as it was in the times of queen Elizabeth and king 
“ James, and full liberty for the eaſe of their conſciences 
„ „ho would not communicate in that ſervice eſtabliſhed 
& by law, and likewiſe for the free and public uſe of the 
& directory, to ſuch as ſhould defire to uſe the ſame ; and 
all forces being agreed to be diſbanded, his majeſty would 
e then. forthwith join with his two houſes of parliament, in 
% ſettling ſome way for the payment of the public debts 
c to his Scotch ſubjects, the city of London, and others, 
And having propoſed a fair way for the ſettling of the 


„ militia, he would endeavour upon debate with his two 


Id. p · 219. 


„ houſes, ſo to diſpoſe of it, as likewiſe: of the buſineſs of 
„Ireland, as might give them and both kingdoms fatis- 
e faction, Not doubting alſo, but to give good content- 
© ment to his two houſes of parliament in the choice of the 
% lord-admiral, the officers of ſtate, and others.“ | 
The 13th, of January 1645-6, two days before the date 
of the Jaſt meſſage, both houſes. had returned an anſwer to 
that of the 29th of December. 11 

That there had been a great deal of innocent blood of 


6“ his ſubjects ſhed in the war, by his majeſty's commands 


* 


& and, commiſſions. ry pes pd 
« That there had been Iriſh. rebels brought over into 
& both kingdoms, and endeavours to bring over more as 


* alſo forces from foreign parts. 


„That his majeſty was in arms in thoſe parts, and the | 
e prince at the head of an army in the weſt ; there were 


& alſo forces in Scotland againſt that parliament and Kking- 
& dom, by his commiſſion ; and the war in Ireland was fo- 


% mented and prolonged by his majeſty. 


That until ſatisfaction and ſecurity was firſt given to 
c both kingdoms, his majeſty's coming to the parliament 
te could not be convenient, nor by them aſſented N 
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« That they could not apprehend it a means conducing CHAR. I. 
« to peace, that his majeſty ſhould come to his parliament 1645-6. 
« for a few days, with any thoughts of leaving it, eſpecially y. 
« with intentions of returning to hoſtility againſt it. — 

« That his majeſty deſired the engagement not only of 
« his parliament, but of the lord-mayor of London, &c. 

« which was againſt the privileges and honour of the par- 
« laments, thoſe being joined with them, who were ſub- 
« jet, and ſubordinate to their authority. 

„That the only way for the obtaining an happy and 
« well grounded peace, was, for his majeſty to give his aſ- 

« ſent to thoſe propoſitions that ſhould be ſent to him. 

« That there was not ſo much as any mention of Scot- 
and.“ . | | 
The king, in a reply to this vanſwer, greatly complained Jan. 27: 
of the aſperſions caſt upon him by both houſes, and reproach- 1d. P. 220. 
ed them in his turn, He inſiſted upon an anſwer to his 
meſlage of the 15th of December, ſaying, ** No rational 
« man could think their laſt paper, to be any anſwer to his 
former demands.” 4 

But the 24th of the ſame month, he ſent a farther reply 
to every particular article of that anſwer. The ſubſtance 
whereof was : 

I. That a great deal of innocent blood had been ſpilt. 

That is the very reaſon why he preſſeth that there ſhould 
be no more (1.) | 

REMARE (I.) The meaning of this objection of both 
houſes was, that there having been a great deal of blood 
ſpilt in the war, it was reaſonable the authors thereof ſhould 
de puniſhed, and that the king continuing to protect them, 
it was neceſſary to proſecute the war till he ſhould be oblig- 
ed to deliver them to juſtice. So, the king's general reply 
upon this article anſwered not the objection. —_ 

2. That he had cauſed ſome Iriſh to repair to his aſſ;flance. 

He anſwered, that thoſe whom they called Iriſh, were 
indeed (for the moſt part) ſuch” Engliſh proteſtants as had 
been formerly ſent into Ireland by the two houſes, and un- 
able to ſtay there any longer, by the neglect of thoſe that 
= them thither, who ſhould have better provided tor 

em (2, 9 . 

RER. 129 The objection did not relate to the Engliſh 
forces the king had ſent for from Ireland. The two hou- 
les were far from giving theſe ſoldiers the name of Iriſh. 

But they meant the Iriſh papiſts entertained-by-the king in 
tis army, and particularly ten thouſand men which the earl 
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CHaR. L. of Glamorgan was to bring over. The king feigned not to 
1645-6. underſtand the two houſes, and made an eyaſive anſwer to 
the objedion. | | 


3. That the prince was at the head of an army. The 
king anſwered, it was no great wonder, ſince there was yet 
no peace. | | 

4. That he deſired to come to his parliament but for a fry 
days, He anſwered by proteſting, that he ſought that treaty 
to avoid future hoſtility, and procure a laſting peace (3.) 

REM. (3.) The parliament did not queſtion it: but they 
thought the king would come to London only to compel, 

means of his friends, both houſes to make ſuch a peace 
as he deſired. So, this general anſwer was not capable of. 
giving them ſatisfaction. | 

5. That the engagements which his majeſly had deſired fir 
his ſecurity, were a breach of privilege. The king anſwered, 
that whoſoever ſhould call to mind the particular occaſions 
that enforced him to leave the city of London and Weſt— 
minſter, would judge his demand very reaſonable and ne- 
ceſſary for his ſafety. But he no way conceived how the 
lord-mayor, aldermen, &c. of London, were either ſubject 
or ſubordinate to the authority of the two houſes. 

6. That he had made no mention of Scotland. He anſwered, 
it was included in his former, and had been particularly 
mentioned in his latter, meſſage of the 15th. | 

Laſtly, He defired a poſitive anſwer to his former meſla- 

es. 

Tbe 29th of January the king ſent another meſſage to 
both houſes, wherein he expreſſy diſavowed the earl of Gla- 
morgan, concerning the treaty with the Iriſh rebels: and 
ſaid, © That that earl having made offer unto him to raiſe 
«forces in the kingdom of Ireland, and to conduct them 
< into England for his majeſty's ſervice, he had granted him 
« a commiſhon to that purpoſe, and to that purpoſe only: 
„ but that he had no commiſſion at all to treat of any thing 
6 elſe, without the privity and directions of the lord-lieute- 
e nant., And this clearly appeared by the lord-licutenant's 
proceedings with the ſaid earl, who had orders to call him 
to an account (4.) | 

REM. (4.) The diſguiſe uſed by the king on this occa- 
ſion will, manifeſtly appear in what will be ſaid preſently 
concerning this treaty. i 

The king added, That if the two houſes would admit 
„of his repair to London for a perſonal treaty, ſpeedy no- 
5 tice ſhould be given him thereof, and a ſafe-conduct * 
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« a blank ſent for a meſſenger to be immediately diſpatched CHA. I. 
« into Ireland, to ſtop the concluſion of the peace, the 1045-0. 
« }ord-lieutenant being empowered to treat and conclude it. 


« That he would leave the management of the buſineſs 

« of Ireland wholly to the two houſes, and make no peace 
« there but with their conſent, in caſe his endeavours in 
« the treaty ſhould be bleſſed with ſucceſs. 
„That if his perſonal repair to London ſhould be ad- 
« mitted, and a peace thereon enſue, he would then leave 
« the nomination of the perſons to be intruſted with the 
„ militia, wholly to his two houſes, with ſuch power and 
« limitations as were expreſſed in the paper delivered by his 
« majcſty's commiſſioners at Uxbridge the 6th of February 
* 1044-5. | | 
. 66 Tha if the peace ſucceeded, he would be content, 
te that pro hac vice, the two houſes ſhould nominate the ad- 
t miral, officers of ſtate, and judges, to hold their places 
« during life, or gquamdiu ſe bene geſſerint, to be accountable 
« to none but the king and the two houſes of parliament. 

« That as for matter of religion, he intended, that all 
e proteſtants ſhould have the free exerciſe of their religion 
«* according to their own ways 

% That upon the concluſion of peace there ſhould be a 
« general act of oblivion and free pardon. 

And this to extend to Scotland.” 

The king had never made ſuch advances before, and yet 
all his endeavours to obtain a ſafe-conduct were fruitleſs. 
The two houſe were ſo perſuaded of his ability in the choice 
of his expreſſions, which were commonly ambiguous, and 
capable of a different ſenſe from what appeared at firſt ſight, 
that they could not reſolve to treat with him upon his own 
- Propoſitions, Beſides, they did not doubt, but the overture 
of a perſonal treaty was deſigned for a ſnare to force them to 
ſuch a peace as he deſired. They ſent therefore to his ſeve- 
ral meſſages no other anſwer than what has been ſeen. So, 
this ſort of negotiation, of which the king expected a happy 
event, only left things juſt as they were. 


Both houſes, as we have ſeen, . reproached the king, that The king's 
he was now endeavouring to bring Iriſh troops into Eng- project to 
land; the king did not diſown it, but denied the giving of matte peace 
the carl of Glamorgan power to treat with the rebels upon rebels. 

any other article. This was literally true, but the king 14. p. 238. 


took care not to diſcover the whole extent of this article, 


and yet both houſes were perfectly informed of it, as will * 


hereafter appear, To underſtand fully the objection and 
| anſwer, 
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Ca Kod I. anſwer, it will be neceſſary to relate what paſſed in Ireland 


1645-6, upon this ſubject. This is not one of the leaſt curious 


points of the reign of Charles I. though the lord Clarendon 
nas thought fit to paſs it over in filence. 


Ruſhworth, The ceſſation made by the king with the Iriſh rebels, 


V. p. 895, had not intirely ſuſpended hoſtilities in that iſland.” Mut. 


920, 


rough O Bryen lord Inchiquin, who commanded in Munfter 
for the parliament, and major-general Monroe, who was at 
the head of the Scots in Ulſter, had refuſed to accept of 
the ceſlation . On the other hand, the Engliſh forces drawn 


by the king out of Ireland, had been intirely ruined and 


diſperſed in England. Thus the king had reaped no advan- 


tage by the ceſſation, the motives whereof he had concealed 


with all poſſible care. He had pretended, he was indiſpen- 
ſably obliged to conclude it, in order to ſave the Engliſh 
from the utter deſtruction they were threatened with, by the 
ſuperiority of the rebels and the parliament's neglect to ſend 
ſupplies into Ireland. But when theſe Engliſh troops were 
ſeen to come into England, it was eaſy to perceive the true 
reaſon of the ceſſation. | 7 
The king not having reaped from this artifice all the ad- 
vantage he expected, deſiſted not from the deſign of making 


uſe of the aſſiſtance of the Iriſh to continue the war againſt 


the parliament. On the contrary, he formed the project of 
a peace with the rebels, in order to employ, not only the 
reſt of the Engliſh troops ftill in Ireland, but alſo a good 
body of Iriſh, whom he intended to ſend for into England, 


14. p. 925. He ordered therefore the marquis of Ormond, lord-lieutenant 


of Ireland, to negotiate this peate, wherein however diffi- 
culties ſeemingly inſurmountable occurred. To make peace 
with the Iriſh, they were neceſſarily to be ſatisfied in point 
of religion. But this the king could not do without running 
counter to all his proteſtations concerning his great zeal for 
the proteſtant religion, and without confirming in ſome 
meaſure, the ſuſpicions of thoſe who believed he was con- 
cerned in the Iriſh rebellion. In a word, he could not take 
this ſtep, without relinquiſhing the intereſt of the Iriſh pro- 
teſtants, and civing-Betathiolics ſuch advantages, as would 
render them very ſuperior to the proteſtants. The intereſts 
of England were alſo to be abandoned, and the dominion 
ſhe had always enjoyed over Ireland, fince the conqueſt of 
that kingdom, was in great meaſure to be forfeited. Nay, 
he was in danger by ſuch a proceeding to loſe many friends 
| . ene in 


1 Tha lord Inchiquin refuſed to ac - preſidency of Munſter, See Perlaſe, 


regt it, becauſe he could not obtain the p. 146. 
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in England. Thoſe who were ſincerely attached to him, CAR. I. 
and perſuaded, that he acted upon motives of juſtice and 1645-6. 
religion, muſt, have opened their eyes, when they ſaw him —. 


manifeſtly betray the intereſt of England, and the proteſtant 
religion, if he had concluded with the Iriſh ſuch a peace as 
they demanded, Theſe were great difficulties which could 
be ſurmounted but by one of theſe ways ; either by per- 
ſuading the Iriſh to rely on his general promiſes, that he. 
would content them at a better juncture, and when it was 
more in his power; or elſe, colouring with ſome. ſpecious 
pretence, the ſavours he ſhould be obliged to grant them for 
a peace. As to the firſt way, the king forgot nothing that 
he believed apt to induce the Iriſh to truſt to his promiſes, 
and herein the marquis of Ormond was long employed with- 
out any effect. The Iriſh were immoveable, and would not 
be contented with bare words. The ſecond way was ftill 
more impracticable : for what colour could be put upon an 
intire relinquiſhing of the intereſts of religion and England:? 

Mean while, as the king hoped, that with the ſuccours 
from Ireland, he ſhould be able to give law to the parlia- 
ment, and then, be obliged to uſe no farther ceremony ; he 
reſolved not to deprive himſelf of ſuch an advantage, but 
to grant the. Iriſh whatever they demanded. However, to 
avoid the prejudice ſuch a proceeding might create him in 
England, he choſe to conclude a private peace with the 
Iriſh, without ſolemnity, or the intervention of the lord- 
lieutenant, and to bind himſelf to have it effectually executed, 
till it ſhould be in his power to ratify it ſolemnly, with which 
the Iriſh were content. : | 

To this purpoſe, whilſt the marquis of Ormond was 
ſeemingly labouring with great earneſtneſs to make a peace 
with the rebels, by trying to perſuade them to deſiſt from 
part of their demands, Edward Somerſet earl of Glamorgan, 
authorized by the king, was treating ſecretly and more 
effectually with them. He granted them, on the king's. 
behalf, ah their demands, on condition they would furniſh 
him with ten thouſand men, who ſhould paſs into England, 
under the command of the ſame ear] of Glamorgan. But 
as this lord's bare promiſe was not a ſufficient ſecurity for 
the Iriſh, the king ſent him full powers, the tenor whereof 
Was as follows: | . 


CHARLES R. 


* CHARLES by the grace of God, king of England, Ruſhworth, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland, defender of the faith, VI. N 
* &c. To our truſty, and right well-beloyed coulin, Edward . 


« earl 


1 TAC HISTORY 
CHAR. I.“ earl of Glamorgan, greeting. We, repoſing great and 
1645-6. eſpecial truſt and confidence in your approved wiſdom, 
Land fidelity, do by theſe (as firmly as under our great- 
* ſeal, to all intents and purpoſes) authoriſe, and give you 
© power, to treat and conclude, with the confederate Ro. 
man catholics in our kingdom of Ireland, if upon ne- 
<< ceflity any be to be condeſcended unto, wherein our lieu- 
„ tenant cannot ſo well be ſeen in, as not fit for us at the 
«© preſent publicly to own : therefore we charge you to 
«© proceed according to this warrant, with all poſſible ſe 
* crecy: and for whatſoever you ſhall engage yourſelf, 
upon ſuch valuable conſiderations, as you in your judg- 
* ment ſhall deem fit, we promiſe, on the word of a king, 
« and a chriſtian, to ratify and perform the ſame that ſhall 
de be granted by you, and under your hand and ſeal ; the ſaid 
* confederate catholics, having, by their ſupplies, teſtified 
© their zeal to our ſervice. And this ſhall be, in each par- 
& ticular to you, a ſufficient warrant.” 
Given at our court at Oxford, under our fignet, and rial 
ſignature, the 20th day of March, in the twentieth year 
of our reign, 1044. | 
The date of this warrant is remarkable, for it was at a 
time when the king's affairs did not ſeem abſolutely to re- 
quire his employing the Iriſh catholics. In the foregoing 
campaign, he had gained a ſignal advantage over the earl of 
Eſſex, with all the weſtern counties. He had fought a 
battle.at Newbury, which had not procured his enemies any 
real advantage, and on the contrary, had ſhown in the affair 
of Dennington, that he believed to have no reaſon to fear 
them. It was juſt after the treaty of Uxbridge, where he 
did not think himſelf under a neceſſity of making any con- 
ceſſions. In a word, it was at a time when the parliament, 
by reaſon of the ill ſucceſs of their arms, were labouring to 
new-model their army. It cannot therefore be ſaid, that 
the king was driven by deſpair, to make uſe of the aſſiſtance 
of the Iriſh. It is rather very eaſy to perceive, it was ſolely 
to increaſe the ſuperiority he then had over the parliament. 
By virtue of this warrant, the earl of Glamorgan con- 
cluded a treaty with the popiſh biſhops, concerning the 
clergy-livings. This was a preliminary treaty, upon which 
the biſhops made the following inſtrument: © 
« Whereas in theſe articles touching the clergy-livings, 
the right honourable the earl of Glamorgan, is obliged 
in his majeſty's behalf, to ſecure the conceſſions in theſe 
« articles by act of parliament: we holding that manner of 
2 | e ſecuring 
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<« ſecuring thoſe grants, as to the clergy-livings, to prove CHAR. J. 
&« more difficult and prejudicial to his majeſty, than by do- 1645-6. 
« ing thereof, and ſecuring thoſe conceſſions otherwiſe, as ..x2Ä;Ä;9 


« to the ſaid livings, the ſaid earl undertaking and promi- 


« ſing, in the behalf of his majeſty, his. heirs, and ſucceſ- 
« ſors, as hereby he doth undertake, to ſettle the ſaid con- 
« ceflions, and ſecure them to the clergy, and their reſpec- 
« tive ſucceſſors, in another ſecure way, other than by par- 
« ljament, at preſent, till a fit opportunity be offered for 
« ſecuring the ſame ; do agree, and condeſcend thereunto : 
« and this inſtrument by his lordſhip ſigned, was before the 
« perfecting thereof intended to that purpoſe, as to the ſaid 
« livings, to which purpoſe we mutually. ſigned this in- 
« dorſement: and it is further intended, that. the catholic 
« clergy ſhall not be interrupted by parliament, or other- 
« wiſe, as to the ſaid livings, contrary to the meaning of 


« theſe articles.” tek 5 | 5 
| SMS _ GLAMORGAN. 
The earl of Glamorgan added alſo the following proteſta- 


tion or oath; = 


« I Edward earl of Glamorgan do proteſt, and ſwear, 
« faithfully to acquaint the king's moſt excellent majeſty 


« with the proceedings of this kingdom, in order to his 
« ſervice, and to the endearment of this nation, and punc- 
« tual performance of what I have (as authoriſed by his 
« majeſty) obliged myſelf to ſee performed; and in default, 
e not to permit the army intruſted to my charge to adven- 
ce ture itſelf, or any conſiderable part thereof, until condi- 
« tions from his majeſty, and by his majeſty be performed.” 

Sept. 3, 1645, Aker i 5 GLAMORGAN. 


The ſubſtance of the treaty between the earl of Glamorgan, and 
be | the confederate Iriſh catholics. 
II was ſaid in the beginning of the treaty, that much time 
1 had been ſpent in meetings and debates betwixt James 
marquis of Ormond lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and the 
commiſſioners of the catholic council of Kilkenny, for the 
treating and concluding of a peace; and thereupon many 
difficulties ariſing, the earl of Glamorgan was entruſted and 
authoriſed by his majeſty, to grant and aſſure to the ſaid 
confederate catholics, further grace and favours, which the 
faid lord-lieutenant had not as yet, in that latitude as they 
expected, granted unto. them; in purſuance therefore of his 


majeſty's authority, under his ſignature royal and. ſignet, 


bearing date at Oxon the 12th day of March, in the 20th 
| 1 98 Year 
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Can. I. year of his majeſty's reign.— “ It is accorded” and agreed 
645-5. between the ſaid earl of Glamorgan, for and on the be- 
3 cc half of his "majeſty, and Richard: lord viſcount Mount- 


6 ue preſident 'of the ſupteme council at Kilkenry, 
« Donnough lord viſcount Mufkerry, Sc. . commiſfioner; 
„ appointed by* the confederate/Roman catholics : 
1. That all the profeſſors of the Roman catholic reli. 
c gion in Ireland ſhall enjoy the free and public ufe and 
< exerciſe of their religion. e 
II. That they ſhall hold and enjoy all the churches by 
s them enjoyed within that kingdom, or by them poſſeſſed 
sat any time ſince the 23d of October 164, and all other 
«© churches in the ſaid kingdom, other than ſuch as are noi 
actually enjoyed by his majeſty's proteſtant ſubjects. 
III. That all the Roman catholics ſhall be exempted 
from the juriſdiction of the proteſtant clergy, and that 
the Roman catholic clergy ſhall not be puniſſied or mo- 
* Teſted, for the exerciſe of their juriſdiction over their te- 
cc ſpective catholie Hocks, s. 

«« IV. That the following act ſhall be paſſed in the next 
tc parliament tb be holden in Ireland. [ Here is inſerted the 
« form of an att for ſecuring all the king*s conteſſions to the 

& catholics.] i . * | 

« V. That the marquis of Ormond, or any others, ſhall 
c not diſturb the profeſſors of the Roman catholic religion 
< in the profeſſion of the articles above ſpecified. © 

„VI. The earl of Glamorgan engages his majeſty's word 
6 for the performance of theſe articles. 8 
VII. The public faith of the kingdom ſhall be engaged 

e unto the faid earl by the commiſſioners of tlie confederate 
„ catholics, for ſending ten thouſand men by order of the 
< general-aſſembly at Kilkenny, armed the one half with 
«© muſquets, and the other half with pikes, to ſerve his 
„ majeſty in England, Wales, or Scotland, under the com- 
mand of the earl of Glamorgan.” 5 Yu ee 
Signed the 25th of Auguſ 1645. | 
| Moreover, the Triſh: commiffioners engaged their word 
and the faith of the ſupreme council of Kilkenny, that two 
thirds of the clergy's revenues ſhould be employed for the 
ſpace of three years, towards the maintenance of the ten 
thouſand men, the other third being reſerved for the clergy's 
'ſubfiſtenence. + HKD FSI 


Ruſhworth, This treaty, though made very ſecretly, was however 
VI. p. 239. diſcovered by an extraordinary accident. The archbiſhop 


of Tuam, preſident of Connaught, going into Ulſter _ 
1 | | 0 
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ſome affairs, met with a body of ' Iriſh troops marching to CAR. I. 


beſiege Sligo and joined with them, whether for ſecurity's 
Take or ſome other defign *. 
the 2 
to beſiege them; utterly routed them, and killed the arch- 
biſhop of Tuam. In his 
pies, atteſted and ſigned by ſeveral "biſhops, were found, of 
the fore-mentioned treaty, and of the king's warrant to the 
earl of Glamorgan, which were ſent to the parliament. 


pockets it was that authentic co—- 


1625-6. 
| When they came near Sligo... 
garriſon made a ſally, charged the troops that were come Octob. 27. 


a L v? 


- - — 


Z * 
1.1 


The marquis of Ormond, the lord Digby then in Ireland, Id. p. 240. 


and ſome others having ſoon heard that the ſecret was diſ- 
covered, found no better expedient to clear the king, than 
to arreſt the earl of Glamorgan, for having, in a preſump- 
tuous manner, worthy of ſevere puniſhment, exceeded his 
orders, and concluded a treaty with the Iriſn. This is what 
the king alfo inſinuated in his meſſage to both houſes of the 
19th of January 1645-6. | ers -9 | 
Ruſhworth has inſerted in his collections two — 
letters of the earl of Glamorgan, one to his counteſs d: 


udlow. 


. P · 163. | 


Ruftworth, 
ted V+ p. 246, 


in January, acquainting her that his impriſonment did not. 


ive him much uneaſineſs. 
Februtry, directed to the king, he told him, that he was 
at Waterford providing ſhipping to tranſport ſix thouſand 


In the other of the 26th of 


foot immediately, and that four thouſand more were to fol- 


low them by May“. Theſe troops came not however into 


England, probably by reaſon of the change in the king's 


affairs, which were in a melancholy ſituation after the battle 
of Naſeby. All his towns were taken one after another. 
The Scots were now before Newark, and general Fairfax 
having reduced all the weſt to the obedience of the parlia- 
ment, was preparing to beſiege the king in Oxfo 


u He attended the army at this 
time to viſit his dioceſe, and put in 
execution an order for the arrears of 
his biſhopric, granted to him by the 
council of Kilkenny. Ruſhworth, 

Tom, VI. p. 239. | 
This letter to the king, with the 
lord Digby's narrative of his proceed- 
ings againſt the ear] -of Glamorgan, 
c. came to the parliament's hands 
in the following manner: whilſt Fair- 
fax was in Cornwall hemming in the 
lord Hopten, a ſhip came into Padſtow- 
from Treland, not doubting but to have 
been well received; wherezs the town's 
Mople, with the help of ſome parlia« 


ment drageons, ſeized and boarded 
her. The captain, one Allen of Wa- 
terford, had thrown'a packet of Tet- 


lers over-board, which were found 
floating on the water and carried to 


Fairfax, who found, amongſt others, 
the letter and narrative above-men- 
tioned, Theſe letters being ſhewed 
and read to the people of the county, 
who were ſummoned to appear on the 


downs by Bodmin, made great impreſ- 


fion on them, ſo that many of them 
offered to- aſſiſt in blocking up all 


_ paſſages, to prevent the royal cavalry 
from breaking through,” Ruſkwerth, 


Tom, VI. p. 104. 


Whilt 


— 
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Crar.T.. Whilſt the king was in this melancholy ſtate, the court 
.1645-6. of France ſent Montreuil into England, on pretence of pro- 
—— curing: a-peace between the king and the parliamient : but 
— court of their real intention was, that Montreuil ſhould endeavour 2 
rance ſends _. | x $ 
Montreuil Private agreement between the king and the Scots *. This 
to London. could not be done without the king's entirely forſaking the 
Tee, biſhops, and conſenting to the eſtabliſhment of the preſby. 
W terian- government in the church of England. The court 
of France and the queen of England hoped, this project 
would ſucceed the more eaſily, as it was agreeable to good 
policy and the king's intereſts. The king would thereby 
have gained not only the Scots, who had a ſtrong army in 
England, but alſo the city of London and the majority of 
the members of parliament, who, for the moſt part, inſiſted 
upon the other points in diſpute only to obtain this the 
He propoſes more eaſily. This was properly the ſole means of balan- 
4 __ cing or ſurmounting the great power of the independents, 
ths — who were in a manner maſters of the army. If the king 
terians. had taken this courſe, it is very evident, it would have 
turned greatly to his advantage: whereas, at the time it 
The king was propoſed to him, he was entirely without remedy. But 
rejects ne his zeal for epiſcopacy would not ſuffer him to accept of 
| AE 2 ſuch an overture z and he told Montreuil, he would never 
T.11.p.579, conſent to it. About the ſame time the queen ſent Sir Wil- 
1 liam Davenant to perſuade the king to join with the preſby- 
TN terians, as the only means to free himſelf from his fad con- 
dition. The moment Davenant offered to ſpeak to him, 

he commanded him to hold his tongue, and never more ap- 

pear. in 'his;preſence. {ng nd won gi | 
Negotiation Mean while, Montreuil at his arrival in England being 
- _— poſſeſſed with the notion, that the king would not refuſe the 
uil's, be- a | 

tween the Courſe, which was to be propoſed to him, had made ſome 
king and oyertures to the Scotch commiſſioners reſiding. in London, 
8 and found them inclinable to treat with the king: but after 
Clarendon, he had ſpoke and writ to his majeſty ſeveral times, he found 
T. II. p. 579, him immoyeable. The Scots, on their part, being no lels 
$60. inflexible, conſtantly refuſed to promiſe the king any adlit- 
ance, unleſs he conſented to the abolition of * 

| 5 8 


* The lord Clarendon affirms, That figned by the queen, wherein were 
the Scots were under terrible appre- ſuch expreſſions, as did not pleaſe the 
© henfions of being diſappointed of all king, and made him look upon that 
their hopes, by the prevalence of the negotiation, as rather a conſpiracy 
independent army, and therefore wiſhed againſt the church, between the catho- 
for nothing more, than an opportunity lics and preſbyterians, than as an exp*+ 
to make”a firm conjunction with the dient for his reſtoration or preſervation: 
king. 25 15 Clarendon, Tom U, p. 57% 
J The Scots produced a writing 


mands. 


— 
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Whilſt the affair was delayed by this difficulty, and Mon- Cfar.1T. 
treuil gone to the Scotch army before Newark, to try to find 1645-6. 


ome medium favourable to the king, Fairfax was advanci 
with his army, ſo that the king was in danger of being in- 


cloſed in Oxford, The king's principal concern was then to '3* 


deliver himſelf from this imminent danger. Though he had 
till that time demurred upon going to the Scotch army, on 
account of the forementioned difficulty, he ſaw however no 
other remedy when the danger approached. The Scotch of- 


fcers had made him ſome general promiſes, founded pro- Id. p. 13, 14; 


bably upon their hopes of his conſenting at laſt to their de- 
He ſent them word of his intention to come to 
their army, and they promiſed to receive him and provide 
for his ſafety. He had not time, doubtleſs, to make a more 
particular treaty. At leaſt, it is not known to this day upon 
what terms the king put himſelf into the hands of the Scots, 


and on what conditions they received him. However, the The ki 


king having no time to loſe, that he might not be inveſted in 


Oxford, departed privately, and- came to the Scotch army, army. 


the 5th of May, 1646 *. 


The king had, on the 13th of April, imparted by letter 1646. 


to the marquis of Ormond his defign to throw himſelf into 


the arms of the Scots, in theſe words : Having lately re- Ruſhworth, 
« ceived very good ſecurity that we and all that do or ſhall VI. p. 268, 


„ adhere to us, ſhall be ſafe in our perſons, honours, and 
« conſciences,, in the Scotiſh army; and that they ſhall 


« really and ry. join with us, and with ſuch as will 


« come in to us, and 


all employ their armies and forces to 


« affift us to the procuring of a happy and well grounded 
| ö | 66 


2 According to the lord Clarendon, 
the king was not reſolved, when he 


left Oxford, whether he ſhould go to 


London or the Scotch army, He ſays, 


the king went away the 27th of April, 


atended only by John Aſhburnham, 
groom of his bed-chamber, and one 
Mr, Hudſon a divine, who underſtood 
the by-ways, It was nine days after 
kis leaving Oxford before it was known 
where the king was, It ſeems the 
king had waſted that time in ſeveral 


flaces, purpoſely to be informed of the 


cand. tion of the marquis of Montroſe, 


ad to find a ſecure paſſage to get 


to him, which he exceedingly deſired. 
Clarendon, Tom. III. p- 17. 


ſon, upon his examination, ſaid, 
That the king croſſed the country, was 
. 


peace 


at Henley, Brentford, and Harrow on 
the Hill, where he ſtayed ſome time, 
and was almoſt perſuaded to come to 
London; and then he went to St. Al- 
bans, and fo to Harborough in Leiceſ- 


terſhire, where the French agent was 


to have met him with ſome horſe, to 
conduct him to the Scots army, but 
came not; from thence the king went 


to Stamford, where he lay one night; 


and from thence to Downham in Nor- 
folk, where he ſtayed at a petty ale- 
houſe, from April 30 to May 4; that 
he paſſed ſometimes by the name of 
Hudſon's tutor, ſometimes doctor, and 
ſometimes as Aſhburnham's ſervant. 
Whitelock, p. 209. Ruſhworth, Tom, 
VI. p. 267, Heath, p. 99. 
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„ peace--- If it ſhall pleaſe God that we come ſafe thithe, 
we are reſolved to uſe our beſt endeavour, with their al. 


e ſiſtance, and with the conjunction of the forces under the 
„ marquis of Montroſe, and ſuch of our well- affected ſub- 


 * jects of England as ſhall ariſe for us to procure, if it may 


Ruſhworth, 
VI. p. 272. 


“ebe, an honourable and ſpeedy peace.“ 

ITbe marquis of Ormond ſent a copy of this letter to ge- 
neral Monroe, who commanded the Scotch troops in Ire- 
land, and Monroe . communicated the ſame to the commil. 


ſioners of the parliament in Ulſter, by whom copies of the 


April 1. 
Clarendon, 
III. p. 14. 


letter, as printed at Dublin, were ſent over to both houſes, 
and it was read in the houſe of commons on Saturday June 
the gth. Whereupon, on the Monday following, the 
Scotch commiſſioners delivered a declaration to the houſe 
of peers, poſitively denying, that their army had made any 
treaty with the king to aſſiſt him. Thus we ſee on one ſide, 


the king affirming he had received very good ſecurity that 


the Scots would declare for him; and on the other, the com- 
miſſioners of Scotland denying that their army had made any 
treaty with the king to aſſiſt him. . 

In all probability, the Scotch commiſſioners and the ge- 
neral officers of their army had given Montreuil hopes, they 
would declare for the king, but on condition he would re- 
nounce epiſcopacy ; without which condition, it is not eaſy 
to conceive, that the commiſſioners or officers ſhould have 
made ſuch a promiſe, which was not in their power; ſince 
they could not engage contrary to the expreſs tenor of the 
covenant, and without poſitive 'orders from thoſe who go- 
verned Scotland. Wherefore, it could, only be hopes, and 
thoſe conditional, which the king prepoſterouſly took for aſ- 


ſurances, and which Montreuil, perhaps, confounded as well 


as he. It is true, the earl of Clarendon cites a paper ſighed 
by Montreuil, wherein he ſays, „I do promiſe in the name 
<« of the king and queen (my maſter and miſtreſs) and by 
ce virtue of the powers I have from their majeſties, That if 
ce the king of Great-Britain ſhall put himſelf into the Scotiſh 


army, he ſhall be there received as their natural ſovereign, 


« and ſhall be with them in all freedom of his conſcience 
« and honour.--- And that the Scots ſhall employ their ar- 
e mies and forces to aſſiſt his majeſty in the recovery of his 
juſt rights, &c.“ | 

But it muſt be obſerved, there is not in this paper a fingle 
word to ſhow that Montreuil was impowered to make this 
promiſe, either by the commiſſioners, or the general officers, 
or the parliament of Scotland: nay, it does not ſo much * 

: | | app 
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appear that he was accepted for mediator in the affair; that CHAR. I. 


beſides, he could not engage the authority of the king of 1640. 
France and the queen-regent to make ſuch a promiſe, u- 


leſs he was furniſhed with a treaty, which however has never 


appeared. The lord Clarendon intimates, that Montreuil Id. p. 14, 15. 
had the word of the principal officers of the Scotch army, 


but that afterwards, finding them grown cold, he writ to 
the king, to diſſuade him from venturing his perſon among 
them. Indeed it is hard to conceive that Montreuil ſhould 
ſign ſuch a promiſe without being authorized. But on the 
other hand, is it likely that, if he had been authorized by a 
treaty or other warrant, he would not have mentioned it in 
his paper ? . Fl 
But what ſeems ſtill more impoſlible, is, that the Scots 
ſhould promiſe without condition, as this engagement inti- 
mates, contrary to the tenor of the covenant between the 
two nations, ſince the king would not ſo much as hear of the 
abolition of. epiſcopacy. There muſt therefore have been 
ſome miſtake in the negotiation carried on by Montreuil's 
mediation, and the king and the mediator muſt have taken, 
for poſitive aſſurances, promiſes which were conditional only, 


as appears in the king's letter to the marquis of Ormond, and 


the folemn denial of the Scots. However this be, Montreuil 
was recalled and diſgraced, and, as there is reaſon to believe 


it was for engaging the word and honour of the king his Clarendon, 
maſter, and the queen-regent, upon ſo trifling a foundation, II. P. 12, 
The lord Clarendon, probably, to hinder the king from * 


being blamed for putting himſelf into the hands of the Scots 
too haſtily, and without good ſecutity, ſays, this envoy's 
diſgrace was an artifice of cardinal Mazarin, who had a mind 
to coneeal the inſincerity of the court of France. I own I 
cannot comprehend the meaning of theſe words. But if it 
be true, that Montreuil was not authorized to promiſe what 
he did, as it does not appear that he was, I don't fee any 
occaſion to ſeek for other cauſe of his diſgrace. | 


The king being come to the Scotch army *, which had The king 


been before Newark ever ſince November, the general re- A 


preſented to him, that it would be proper, for the ſafety of rendered 


his perſon, for the army to march northward, near the bor- to the Sccts, 


ders of Scotland. But as this could not be done before the May 6. 
Ruſhwerth, 


taking of Newark, he deſired him to order the town to ſur- VI. p. 269. 


tender. The king perſuaded by this reaſon, gave orders to Clarendon. 
EOS the Whitelock, 


; 8 The parliament received, on May 6, ately voted, That his majeſty ſhould be 
intelligence of the king's repairing to ſent to Warwick-caſtle. Ruſh» orth, 
e Scots army, and therenpon immedi= Jom. VI. p. 268. 
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CAR. I. the lord Bellaſis the governor to ſurrender Newark, which 


1646. was done accordingly ; and immediately after the arm 
- to march and came with the king to Newcaſtle. 


who carry 


NEG May the 18th, the king ſent a meſſage to both houſes, re- 
N commending to them the ſpeedy ſettling of religion, and the 


May 7, 13. taking to that end the advice of the divines of both kin 


13 gdoms 
The king's aſſembled at Weſtminſter. 
meſſage to 


both houſes, Concerning the militia, he agreed that the two houſes 
Ruſhworth, ſhould name all the commiſſioners for that truſt for the ſpace 
VI. p. 254. of ſeven years, and after the expiration of that term, a regu- 
lation ſhould be made by the king and both houſes. 
Ne offered the like for the kingdom of Scotland. 
Concerning the wars in Ireland, he ſaid in general, he 
would do whatever was poſſible for him to give full ſatiſ- 
faction therein. | 
In a poſtſcript, he offered to diſband his forces at Oxford, 
and conſent that the fortifications of that city ſhould be de- 
moliſhed, provided honourable terms were granted to the gar- 
riſon, which done, he would give the like order to the reſt 
of his garriſons. 


The king The next day, the king writ to the city of London, to 
writes to a1 | f | Q 
The city of acduaint them, that he was ready to comply. with the par 


London, liament in every thing. 


Ibid, June the 10th, he preſſed the two houſes by another meſ- 
A ſage, to ſend their propoſitions for peace, that he might give 
5 themall juſt ſatisfaction; and deſired again the liberty to come 

to London and treat in perſon with them ®, | 

1d. p. 30. The 25th of the ſame month, the Scotch commiſſioners 
preſented a memorial to the parliament, whereby they con- 

ſented, that the propoſitions for peace, which had been com- 
municated to them, ſhould be ſent to the king, with pro- 

teſtation however, that they were not all agreeable to their 
ſentiments. They defired alſo, that money might be ſent 

to their troops both in England and Ireland, their accounts 

ſtated, and all armies ſpeedily diſbanded. 


began 


Mean 


b The parliament, in their debates The lords Roberts, Say, Willoughby 
about the propoſitions for peace to be of Parbam, Wharton, and Howald, 
ſent to the king, voted, That Sir earls, Mr, Holles, a viſcount, Si 
Thomas Fairfax ſhould be made a ba- Henry Vane, ſenr. a baron. Sir W- 
ron, and have 5000 l. a year ſettled on liam Waller, a baron, with 25c0- 
him; and his father made an earl, per annum, Sir Arthur Haſlerigge, 
Oliver Cromwell a baron, with 25001. and Sir Philip Stapleton, barons, with 
per annum. The earls of Northum- 20001. per annum each. Sir William 
b-rland, Eſſex, Warwick, and Pem- Brereton, to have 15001. and Skip- 
broke, be made dukes. The earls of pon, 1000 J. per annum. Whitelock, 

 Salibury and Manchsſter, marquiſſes, p. 181, 182. 
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Mean while, the Scotch army at Newcaſtle, underſtand- CHAR. I. 
ing it was reported at London, that they had made a treaty 1646. 
with the king to aſſiſt him againſt the parliament, publiſned 
a declaration, proteſting, it was always their intention to * ** 
maintain the covenant between the two kingdoms, and that 1 = 
they abhorred all public and private ways tending to violate a treaty with 
the ſame, or to create a miſunderſtanding between the two Ne king. 
nations. At the ſame time, they preſented a petition to the zs 
king, beſeeching him to take a ſpeedy courſe for ſettling of 
religion in England, according to the example of the beſt 
reformed churches, and for eſtabliſhing the privileges .and 
liberties of his kingdoms ; exprefling their great grief for his 
not having yet authorized and figned the covenant ©. They 
alſo prayed him to comply with the counſels of his parliament. p. 30g. 

The king returned to this petition a general anſwer, without 
entering into, particulars. , 2 | 

The general aſſembly. of the kirk of Scotland writ like- June 18. 
wiſe to the parliament of England, the city of London, the "© P. 3865 
aſſembly of divines, to deſire them to promote the work of * 
reſormation, according to the tenor of the covenant. | 

July the 6th, the houſe of commons voted, That England Tow Ges 
had no further need of the Scotch army, and that the com- pang ago 2 
miſſioners of Scotland ſhould. be defired to withdraw their longer ne- 
forces. 8 ohh „. 

Some days after, the two houſes ſent * propoſitions for 1 
peace to the king at Newcaſtle, which were little different Whitelock, 
from thoſe debated at Uxbridge. Wherefore I do not think P 215. 
it neceſſary to repeat them. I ſhall content myſelf with re- 
lating the thirteenth. article, being an addition to the former 
claims of both houſes with reſpeQ. to the militia: _ 

That during the ſpace of twenty years, the two houſes 2 propo- 
of parliament alone ſhall have power to arm, train, and fuse“ 
„ diſcipline the militia; and that neither the king, or his to the king. 
« ſucceſſors, ſhall, during the ſaid ſpace of twenty years, July We 
* exerciſe any power over them. | — , 15 

« The like for the kingdom of Scotland, if the eſtates of 
« the parliament there ſhall think fit. Ak ay 

„That moneys be raiſed for the maintenance of the ſaid 
« forces for land-ſervice, and of the navy, as the lords and 
„commons ſhall, during the ſaid ſpace of twenty years, | 

ee Ne DICE 

© The author's words are, © They of lords, were, the earls. of Pembroke | 
* prayed him to ſign the covenant,”” and Suffolk; and for the commons, 


but it is in the petition as in the tranſ= Sir John Danvers, Sir John Hippeſley, 
lation, See 'Ruſhworth, Tom. VI. Mr. Robinſon, and Sir Walter Earle. 


P. Of. p Whitelock 2 21 
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& think fit; and that the ſaid forces be employed, ordered, 


1646. © and diſpoſed, as the two houſes ſhall appoint, and not 
— otherwiſe : that they ſhall- have power, 1. To ſuppreſs all 


with thoſe of Scotland. 


5 forces raiſed without their authority and conſent. | 2. To 
5 ſuppreſs all foreign forces, who ſhall invade any of the 
«© Engliſh dominions. 3. To conjoin the forces of Tagan 


„That after the expiration of the ſaid twenty years, no 
* perſon, under any pretence whatſoever, ſhall any way 
<< diſpoſe of the Engliſh forces, without the conſent of both 
<< houfes. © i | 

* That after the ſaid twenty years, if any bills are paſſed 
«© by the lords and commons, for the ſafety of the kingdom, 


and the royal aſſent is not given to them within ſuch time 


II. p. 319. 


as the houſe of peers ſhall judge convenient; that ſuch 
< bills ſhall nevertheleſs be as valid to all intents and pur- 
t poſes, as if the royal aſſent had been given thereunto.” 

The parliament's commiſſioners preſented theſe propoſitions 
to the king the 24th of July; and as they declared to him, 


| they were limited not to ſtay above ten days at Newcaſtle, 
the king gave them his anſwer the firſt of Auguſt. 


7. - eg 


That the propoſitions tendered to him did import ſo 
ce great alterations in government; both in the church and 
e“ kingdom, that jt was very difficult for him to return a 


© «© partieylar and poſitive anſwer to them, before a full debate, 
. **'whereih thoſe propoſitions,” and the neceſſary explanation, 


$*-rrue ſetife, and reaſons thereof, were rightly weighed and 
« underſtood; which he found the commiſſioners were not 
<«<*atithorized\to'ddmit, nor able to give him. That he de- 
<« fired to come to London, with freedom, honour, and 
& ſafety, where he might have thoſe doubts cleared, and 


6 thoſe difficulties explained to him. That he aſſured them, 


„ régdon, 
III. p. 9 
i 
e 
F- 
he Scots 
p 213 the 
i. u to ac- 
* £20 the pro- 
ohe iops. 
tat worth, 
VI. p 319. 


Crrendon, 


p 28, 
Fatelog x, 


ce that as he tould never condiſcend to what was abſolutely de- 


Aruttive to that juft power, which, by the laws of God and 


good and peace of his people, not having regard to his own par- 


« 


o . 
*Before the king deliyered his anſwer to the parliament's 
commiſſioners, the earl of Loudon, lord- chancellor of Scot- 
land, made a ſpeech to him; to perſuade him to accept the 
propoſitions... His reaſons, were the ſtronger and more preſ- 
ſing, as drawn from the neceſſity the king was in. But his 
myeſty was not pleated to take his advice, This S 
ä n 858 7. ” bong. 
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being read in the parliament the 12th of Auguſt, was the CHas. I. 


cauſe of great joy to thoſe who wiſhed not for peace ©. 1646. 
The ſame day, the Scotch commiſſioners preſented a me- 2 — 
e Sco 


morial to the lords, offering to ſend their army into Scotland, 33 
upon reaſonable ſatisfaction for their pains, hazards, charges returnhome. 
and lufferings. They alſo ſaid, ſince his majeſty had not a- Ruſhworth, 
4 ic zm. it was ſary VL P. 322. 
erced to the propoſitions preſented to him, it was necellary 
to conſult with them what was to be done, as well concern- - 
ing the king's perſon, as the peace and ſafety of the two king- 
doms. Both houſes returned them thanks, and appointed a 
committee to examine their accounts, . 
Some days after, they delivered in an account of arrears, Diſputes a- 
amounting to two millions. The parliament diſputed ſeve- dug te che 
ral articles, and deducted fuch ſums as the Scots had re- Scots, 
ceived. The Scots allowed the juſtice of ſome of theſe de- Ruſbworth, 
ductions, but could not agree to others . At laſt, after . 4 wa 
many debates, the Scots offered to accept of a ſum in groſs, Ludlow. 
for a full diſcharge of their arrears. Whereupon they were B. I, p. 174+ 


aſked, what ſum they demanded, and at firſt they Rv 


inſiſted em. 
upon five hundred thouſand pounds. The houſe of com- p. 64, 66. 
mons offered two hundred, and afterwards three hundred Whitelock. 
thouſand pounds. At length, the Scots abating one hun- It is agreed, 
dred thouſand pounds of their demand, it was agreed to al- 3 
ſow them four hundred thouſand, one half to be paid upon 40, o. 
their removal out of the kingdom, and the other at certain _ | 
times. This is the fatal bargain, whereby it is pretended, Warwick, 
the Scots ſold the king to the parliament of England, be- CO K 
cuuſe indeed they delivered him up ſome months after. But * oy 
it muſt be obſerved, that this is only a ſuſpicion, a bare con- faid, that 
jecture, and if it be true, that the Scots, when they agreed the Scots 


2 | ſold the 
£05 by C 4 upon king. 
e A little after the king's coming vernment, 


from the ancient order of 
to Newcaſtle, a Scotch miniſter pzeach- epiſcopacy, ſeveral papers paſſed be- 


ed boldly before him, and when his 


ſermon was done, called for the fifty- 


ſecond pſalm, which begins, Why 
«* doſt thou, tyrant, boaſt thyſelf, thy 
* wicked works to praiſe. Where- 
upon his majeſty ſtood up, and called 


for the fifty- ſixth pſalm, which begins, 


** Have mercy, Lord, on me, I pray, 
for men would me devour,” The 
people waved the miniſter's pſalm, and 
ſung that which the king called for. 
Whitelock, p. 250.—Whilft the king 
was at Newcaſtle, Henderſon came and 
much importuned his majeſty to paſs 
the propoſitions ; but his majeſty af- 


firming, he could not in eonſcience 
Conſent to ſeveral things therein, eſ- 


pecially to the change of church-ga= 


woe 


tween his majeſty and him, which ſhew 


the king's great abilities in thoſe con- 
troverſies, being at a time when he 
could not have the affiſtance of any of 
his chaplains. Henderſon returning ta 
Edinburgh, died ſoon after, on Auguſt 
31. He was, ſays Whitelock, a per- 
ſon of a ſober converſation and good 
learning, Whitelock adds, «© ſome 
& ſaid he died of grief, becauſe he 


« could not perſuade the king to ſign 


% the propoſitions, p. 221. He was 


more moderate, {ays Ruſhworth, than 
many of them. Tom. VI, p. 321, 

f They acknowledged the receipt 
of but 700,000], in monies, proviſiogs, 
aſſeſſments, quarters, and otherwife, 


See Rulkworth, Tom, VI. p. 323. 
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CAR. I. upon this. ſum of four hundred thouſand pounds, obliged 
1646. themſelves to give up the king to the parliament, which! 
Vill neither affirm nor deny, at leaſt, they ated with ſo 
much addreſs, that there appeared no expreſs proof of it, 
No treaty, no paper, concerning this affair ever came to 
the knowledge of the public. The ſum was promiſed 
them for arrears due to their army, from the 18th of Janu- 
ary 1643-4, to the 18th of September 1646. If it could 
be provided, that in all that time the Scotch army had been 
regularly paid, according to the treaty between the two na. 
tions, and that no arrears were due to them, this, doubtlek, 
would be a confirmation of the aforementioned ſuſpicion, 
But this proof is very difficult. For if on one fide, the 
Scots, to mount the debt of five hundred thouſand pounds, 
inſerted in their accounts ſeveral unjuſt articles, which ought 
to have been abated, the Engliſh on their ſide, acted with 
no leſs injuſtice, in pretending to make unfair deductions. 
This appears by the particulars of the accounts brought in 
by both parties, which are to be ſeen in Ruſhworth's Cal. 
lections. Nay, it ſeems, if the Engliſh had been deſirous 
to conceal the ſecret motives of this bargain, they ſhould not 
have diſputed the debt, ſince nothing would have been more 
proper to remove the ſuſpicion of their giving this ſum to 
the Scots, to engage them to deliver up the king, than to 

ſhow it was really due to them for arrears. 
Another Another, and no leſs important, remark may be made 
— upon this ſubject. The thing that has rendered odious this 
pretended ſale of the king's perſon, is the tragical death of 
that prince, of which it was the occaſion, But it muſt be 
conſidered, it was ſo only by accident. Nothing was at 
that time farther from the thoughts, both of the parliament 
and the Scots, than putting the king to death. The inde- 
pendents, mortal enemies of the king, Scots, and preſby- 
terians, were the men who twice took away the king from 
the parliament, by means of the army, and cut off his 
head, at the very time the parliament and Scots were hear- 
tily labouring to reſtore him, as will hereafter appear. If 
therefore this pretended ſale, ſuppoſing it real, was the oc- 
caſion of the king's death, it may be affirmed, it was the in- 
nocent occaſion, and its effects ought not to be imputed to 
the parliament, ſuch as it was at that time, ſince it is cer- 
tain, neither both houſes, nor the Scots, did then carry 
their views ſo far, nor could poffibly foreſee what afterwards 
happened. But, as I ſaid before, it can by no means be 
proved, that the Scots did indeed ſell the king to the 1 


; Rufſhworth, 
VI. p. 323; 
324, 326. 
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iſh, We ſhall ſee preſently, the reaſons why the Scots Cn Ax. I. 
would not take charge of the king's perſon. . 1646. 
In the beginning of September, the duke of Hamilton. 
who had been releaſed out of fAichael's Mount in Cornwall, — 
upon the parliament's taking that place, came to Newcaſtle, Lingto yield 
with ſome other Scotch commiſſioners, and earneſtly; preſſed to N 
the king to accept the propoſitions for peace. If the Scots |, p. 327. 
had bargained, by a ſecret treaty, to give up the king to; Burnet's| 
the parliament, this proceeding ſeems to have been prejudi- Ig" Rs * 
cial to them, ſince the king's compliance would have voided ** 3. 
their bargain with the Engliſh, and deprived them of the 
romiſed ſum. wy 
The king anſwered the duke, and the other commiſſio- ker cog 0 
ners, „That he only deſired to be heard, but could not rg, 
« obtain his deſire. That he did not give a denial to the v1, g. 222 
« propoſitions, but only deſired to be rightly informed of 
« what was demanded, and that his reaſons might be 
« heard.” . | 
In another anſwer given them in writing the next day, he p- 328. 
ſaid, He ſhould be content to reſtrain epiſcopal govern- — 6 
« ment to ſome few dioceſes, at Oxford, Wincheſter, Bri- ,, 28 f, 286. 
« ſtol, Bath and Wells, and Exeter; leaving all the reſt 
« of England fully to the preſbyterian government, with 
te the ſtricteſt clauſes they ſhould think upon againſt papiſts 
« and independents. In a poſtſcript, he required them, 
© to give a particular account of this offer to the general aſ- 
« ſembly in Scotland; aſſuring them, that he would punc- 
„ tually make good his laſt letter to them. And hoped, 
e that they, as churchmen, would not preſs him to comply 
« with what was againſt his conſcience, till he ſhould have 
e leaſure to be better informed.” 
This anſwer was a plain intimation, that when the king 
ſaid, he deſired to be heard, it was only a pretence to have 
liberty to come to London, to cauſe, if poſſible, the propo- 
ſitions to be altered. We ſee alſo by this anſwer, that he 
conſidered the affair of church government, as the principal 
and moſt difficult point. In a word, his offer ſhows he was 
very hard preſſed, ſince he agreed, that preſbyterian govern- 
ment ſhould be eſtabliſned throughout the whole kingdom, 
a few dioceſes excepted. Yr IE wick 
Some time after, he ſent a letter to the duke of Hamilton, Ruſtworth, 
(who was now retired, finding the king immoveable) tel- BI. f. 39+ 
ling him, that the two houſes thought of getting him into Rem. 
their hands, by ſaying, they did not intend to make him a p. 289. 
priſoner, but only to give him an honourable guard; but 


— 
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ChaR. I. for his part, he would not be left in England, when the 
1646. Scotch army retired, without a viſible force upon his perſon, 
Probably therefore, when he demanded leave to come to 
| London to treat in perſon with both houſes, he meant, that 
he ſhould remain at perfect liberty s. Perhaps he intended 
to eſcape into France, or elſewhere. But how could he 
imagine, he ſhould be left at perfect liberty, on the bate 
preſumption, that a negotiation ' with him would be ſuc. 

TT ' celafulf 1155; : | | 2 | __ 
Conferences At laſt, on the 18th of September, it was voted, that the 
about the King's perſon ſhould be difpoſed of as both houſes of parlia- 
538 ment ſhould think fit. But as he was not properly in thei 
the king's power, they appointed a committee to confer with the com- 
perſon. miſſioners of Scotland upon that head. e 
| ** In one of theſe conferences, the lord Loudon, chancellor 
VI. p. 329, Of Scotland, endeavoured to ſhow, that one of the two king. 
doms had no more right than the other, to diſpoſe of the 
king's perſon, becauſe he was equally king of both, and that 
beſides they were united in the ſame intereſt 1 their cove- 

h 


nant. Ihe Engliſh commiſſioners anfwered, That the king 


4 being in England, it belonged to the Engliſh to diſpoſe of 
D. p. 342, his perſon, and though he had retired to the Scotch army 
— that army being only auxiliaries, and in the pay of England, 
it was the ſame as if he had retired to the parliament's army, 

whereof the Scotch forces were a part: | 


* 
* 
* 


Odo. 6, In another conference, the ſame lord ftrenuouſly conti- 
nued to prove, the principle advanced by him in the former, 
namely. (4282 i | 

W's 2072; VI That the diſpoſing of his majeſty's perſon did belong to 

| ee both kingdoms, and therefore, that he ought not to be 
<« diſpoſed of by any one of the kingdoms, but by joint ad- 
vice of both. He explained the word 4:/þoſe, which was 
« liable to be miſunderftood: and ſaid, he meant thereby, 
either that his majeſty ſhould be put under reſtraint, or 
+ be at freedom with honour and fafety.. As for the way 
of reftraint,: he ſaid, he looked upon it as a remedy more 
dangerous than the diſeaſe, and as a means to draw the 
war of foreign kings upon the nation, (eſpecially the 
prince being in other kingdoms) rather than to quiet the 
© troubles at home. And therefore he concluded, that he 

Would lay aſide the way of reſtraint, and ſpeak of the 

« way which might be with freedom, honour, and ſafety ; 

| | | * 

g His words in the letter to Hamilton « on me upon any pretence whatſo- 


are, “ Unleſs I may remain a free man, „ ever.“ See the letter, Ruſh worth 
« and that no attendant be forced up- tom, 6. p. 329. 
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{and that could be no other, but that his majeſty ſhould go CHñAR. I. 


into Scotland, or come to his parliament, or ſome of 1646. 


# his houſes about London. His going into Scotland, e 


obſerved, was full of dangers and inconvenience to both 


« kingdoms: for the Iriſh, banded with a crew of malig- 


s nants, poſſeſſed the mountains and highlands, which were 
« the ſtrong-holds, and nevyer-conquered parts of that king- 
u dom. That they had not laid down their arms, but kept 
4 in a body together; and they were ſo near Ireland, as 
« the forces of the rebels there might in two or three hours 


& ſpace come over and join with them; and Scotland not 
6 being able to keep and entertain armies long, the king 
being there, might raiſe ſuch forces in that kingdom, as 
might make way quickly into England. And therefore 


« his majeſty's going into Scotland being of moſt dangerous 
6 conſequence to both kingdoms, he offered to their lord- 


« ſhips conſideration, his majeity's coming to London, or 
The principal reaſon on 


37 


« ſome of his houſes thereabouts. 
which he grounded his opinion, was the ſame as the king 
himſelf had alledged. “ That he had not refuſed his aſſent 


G to the propoſitions, but only deſired to have his doubts 


« cleared, and difficulties explained.” 1 
But in this reaſoning there was a material defect, which 
muſt have been viſible to all. And that is, the chancellor 
ſuppoſed, the king ſhould not be put under reſtraint, but left 
it full liberty in Scotland, at London, or ſome one of his 
houſes; which certainly was very far from the thoughts of 
the perſun that ſpoke, of the Scots, and of the parliament of 


England. In building therefore upon ſo wrong a founda- 
ton, the lord Loudon could not expect that his reaſoning 


ſhould he conſidered as of 'much weight, if he had not been 


to deal with men whoſe intereſt it was to feign, they thought 


it very ſolid. s 
Nothing ſeems more apt to confirm the ſuſpicion of the 
dcots being ingaged to deliver the king to the parliament, 
than this artifice of the lord Loudon to that end. For tho? 
he ſuppoſed, the king would be in one of his houſes with 


honour and ſafety, he knew the contrary, and that the par- 


lament would nay La .maſter of. his perſon. Conſequent- 
ly it was the ſame thing as delivering him to the parliament, 
the condition that he ſhould be there with honour and ſafety, 


being only dazzling terms, to which the parliament might 
aways give what ſenſe they pleaſed. But it muſt be conſi- 
tered, this is not a real proof, but a bare conjecture, which 
elen ſeems to be deſtroped by what happened ſhortly after. 


The 


e, 
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Crar.T., The commiſſioners of Scotland having cauſed an account af 


1646. what paſſed at theſe conferences to be printed; with the [ 
ny ſpeeches to prove that England had no more right than Wi l 
8 Scotland to diſpoſe of the king's perſon, the commons were * £ 
Whitelock, ſo offended at it, that they ordered all the copies to be ſenal, Will © 
| and the printer committed. They made likewiſe a long anc. Wi ©" 

wer to the account of the Scots, and ſent it to the Scotch vi 
commiſſioners, who refuſed to receive it, becauſe it came on. inf 


ly from one of the two houſes; but the commons ordered it 
to be printed and publiſned. If it be true that the Scots had 
ged to deliver the king to the parliament for the ſum of 
four hundred thouſand pounds, nothing was more prepoſter. 
ous than this diſpute, which was mixed with great bitterneſ, 
unleſs it is ſuppoſed, the parliament and Scotch commiſfo- 
ners had agreed together to act this ſort of fare. 
This diſpute, real or feigned, hindered not the Scotch a- 
Ruſbworth, my from preparing to return home. But as they were to be 
VI. p. 326, paid two hundred thouſand pounds, before they began their 
227 march, they might yet have ſtaid ſeveral weeks in England, 
had not the city of London ingaged to advance that ſum, It 
was however upon two conditions; the firſt, that the lenders 
ſhould have 81. per cent. intereſt for their money; and that 
the payment 'of the principal ſhould be ſecured out of the 
receipts of the grand exciſe," and the ſale of /biſhops-lands*, 
14. p. 373, For this reaſon both houſes made haſte to ſequeſter theſe 
Ac. lands, and appoint a committee to expoſe them to fale *, 
Whitelock, The 16th of December, the parliament: of Scotland took 
into conſideration what was to be done with the king's per- 
Debates in ſon. After great debates, it was at length reſolved, that 
r the commiſſioners reſiding at London ſhould demand of both 
king's per- Houſes; from the parliament of Scatland, that the king might 
fo, return to London with honour. and-ſafety: that they ſhould 
Reſolution. declare to them, that the parliament of Scotland was re- 
ment chere. ſolved to ſuppott monarchy in the perſon of the king and bis 
upon juſt title to the crown of England. This reſolution ſeems 


% 
. 
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ED directly contrary" to the engagement to give up the king to 
Eurner's Win gualibandntcd! to 0 rf ad Elune pint df got ho 
em. Jen rf gr dt bas neg 1 a ey 1 But 
7 294, Ke. — * 3 + * | | K * ys | ' of 
306. n The other condition was, That was aboliſhed, by an Ordinance 


ſach' as had formerly contributed upon October 9g. 

e propoſitions for horſe, monies, and 1 Money came in ſo faſt upon * 
plate, might advance the like ſum ſecurities, that the whole ſum * 
upon this propoſition, and be ſecured 200,0001, was made up by the 2 
as above, Ruſhworth, Tom. VI. p. of November; and on the 16th & 

26.— At the ſame time that the biſnops December, it was ſent out of London 
ands were given in as ſecurity for the in thirty-ſix carts, RuſhwortÞ, Tom, 
repayment of the aforeſaid ſums, the 6. P- 89. | ty 

whole order of archbiſhops and biſhops 
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But the next day the commiſſioners of the general- aſſem - CHAR. I. 
bly preſented to the parliament a paper, intitled, A ſolemn 1646. 
and ſeaſonable warning to all eflates and degrees of perſons \nnmrmmed 
« throughout the land, wherein they repreſented the hainous — * 
crime of forſaking the covenant, and endeavouring a breach againſt 
with England. They maintained, that ſuch projects were Ruſhworth 
infuſed into ſome by the devil, and that they who attempted VI. p. 391. 
to ſow diviſion between the two nations and violate the co- 
yenant, which was their chief ſtrength, could not but be 
enemies to the ſtate. "Then, as to the diſpoſal of the king's 
perſon, they ſaid, that ſo long as his majeſty did not approve 
in his heart, and ſeal with his hand, the league and cove- 
nant, he could not be received in Scotland without expo- 
ing the kingdom to freſh. troubles. That, on the other 
hand, to diſpoſe of the king's perſon without the conſent of 
the parliament of England, was openly breaking the cove- 
nant, and incurring the guilt of perjury, That it was very 
true, they were engaged by the covenant to defend the king's 
perſon, but it was no leſs true, that the end of the union 
between the two nations, was to ſettle religion in both king- 
doms, according to the tenor of the covenant, and that theſe 
two engagements could not be ſeparated. That for theſe 
reaſons they deſired, that freſh endeavours might be uſed to 
prevail with his majeſty to give ſatisfaction to both king- 
doms, that he might return to his parliament of England as 


a reconciled prince to ſatisfied ſubjects, in order to eſtabliſh 
"2 happy peace. | fo 1262s | 1 


This paper being read in the parliament, the matter was The palia- 
again taken into conſideration, and at laſt after a great de- ment alter 
date it was reſolved, < that his majeſty ſhould be defired to n a- 
„grant the whole propoſitions; and in caſe of refuſal, that Whitelock, 
* certifications given to his majeſty ſhould be put in execu- Ruſbworth, 
tion, namely, to ſecure the kingdom without him;” and n 
it it was declared, . That the kingdom of Scotland cannot 
* lawfully ingage themſelves for his majeſty: he not taking 
the covenant, ſatisfying as to religion, &c.: Nor would 
< they admit him to come into Scotland, unleſs he gave a 
< ſatisfactory anſwer to the whole propoſitions lately pre- 

* ſented to him in the name of both kingdoms *. * 
The king having notice of this reſolution from the earl of The king's 
ick, ſent a meſſage to both houſes at Weſtminſter, to „ 
deſire again to come to 1 or any of his houſes there: for a perſo- 
uts, upon the public faith ond ſecurity of his parliament nal treaty, 
* . 7 355 
zn was carried but by two votes king ſhould not come into Scotland, 
in the Scots parliament, That the Whitelock, p. 235. | 
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CAR. 1. and the Scotch commiſſioners, ' that hè ſhould be there with 
1646. honour, freedom and ſafety, in order to have his doubts 
La cleared, and difficulties explained: aſſuring them, that he 


Dec. 22s 
Ibid, 


would moſt willingly condeſcend to them in whatſoever ſhould 
be really for their good and happineſs: praying them to con: 
ſider, it was theit king who deſired to be heard, which 
_—_— to a ſubject by a king, he would be thought a tyra 
Or it. | js 

Upon this meſſage the lords voted, that the king might 
come to Newmarket, there to remain with ſuch attendants 
about him, as both houſes ſhould appoint: But the com. 


mons voted, that Holmby-houſe in Northampton would be 


Dec. 25. 
Whitelock. 


1 646 7 . 
Ruſhworth, 
VI. p. 303. 
Clarendon, 


III. p. 29. 


Declaration 
of the par- 
liament of 
Scotland. 

. Jan. 16. 
Ruſhworth, 


VI. p. 395: 


the fitteſt place for his majeſty, to which the lords conſented, 
Then it was reſolved, © That his coming to Holmby ſhould l. 
« with reſpect to the ſafety and preſervation of his majeſy' 
« perſon, and in defence of the true religion, according to th 
© covenant l. 5 | 

The 5th of January 1646-7, a committee of both houſes 
was appointed to go down and receive the king from the 
Scots”. For though both houſes had declared, he ſhvuld 
be at Holmby with honour and ſafety, they meant not to 
leave the manner to his choice, and whatever expreſſions 
they might uſe, it was to be in effect a real impriſonment. 

bois days after, the two houſes received from the patliz- 
ment of Scotland, the following declaration: 


< 1 . AT the king's majeſty came to their quarters be- 
6 fore Newark, and profeſſed he came there with a 


full and abſolute intention to give all juſt ſatisfaction to 
< the joint defires of both kingdoms, and with no thought 


c either to continue this unnatural war any longer, or to 
© make diviſion betwixt the kingdoms; but to comply with 
his parliaments, and thoſe intruſted by them, in ever} 
e thing for ſettling of truth and peace; and that he would 
ce apply himſelf totally to the counſels and advices of his 
4c parliament: which he did not only profeſs verbally to 


e the committee of eſtates with the Scotiſh army, but alſo 


c jn his ſeveral letters and declarations under his hand, to 


$ the committee of eſtates of Scotland, and to the tue 


te houſes 


It was put to the queſtion, whe- Earle, Sir John Cook, Mr. John Crev, 
ther theſe words, according to the cave- and major-general Brown; but dir 
nant, ſhould be paſſed, and it was car- William Armyne not being well, vir 
ried in the affirmative, Idem, p. 232. 2 Barrington went in his room. 

m For the lords, the earls of Pem- Ruſhworth, Tom. 6. p. 394+ 1" 
broke and Denbigh, and the lord Mon- were attended by nine hundred hoſe, 
tague; for the commons, Sir William Whitelock, p. 237. 

Army ne, Sir John Holland, Sir Walter þ 
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«houſes of parliament of England reſpectively. In confi- CH AR. I. 
« dence whereof, and of the reality of his intentions and 1646-7. 
« reſolutions,” which he declared did proceed from no other - 
« ground, than the deep ſenſe of the bleeding condition of 
« his kingdoms; the committees of the kingdom of Scot- 
« land, and general officers of the Scotiſh army, declared 
«to himſelf, and to the kingdom of England, their receiv- 
« ing his royal perſon to be on theſe terms (which is truth, 
« notwithſtanding what may be ſuggeſted or alledged to the 
« contrary, by any within or without the kingdoms) and 
« repreſented to him, that the only way to his own happi- 
te neſs and peace of his kingdoms, under God was, to make 
good his propoſitions of peace, (which after ſerious and 
mature deliberation were agreed upon) tendered to him 
«in the name of both his kingdoms for his royal aſſent 
« thereunto; but alſo the chief judicatories of this king- 
dom, both civil and eccleſiaſtical, made their humble and 
« earneſt addreſſes to his majeſty, by ſupplications, letters, 
&« and commiſſioners for that end; and did freely repreſent 
« all the prejudices and inconveniences of the delay or re- 
« fuſal of his aſſent, and in particular, that this kingdom 
« would be neceſſitated to join with the kingdom of Eng- 
land, conform to the league and covenant, in providing 
for the ſecurity of both kingdoms, and ſettling the go- 
«© vernment of both, as might conduce moſt to the good of 
„both. And the parliament of Scotland being now to 
« retire their army out of England, have again, for their 
further exoneration, ſent commiſhoners, to repreſent their 
© renewed deſires to his majeſty, with the danger that may 
«enſue by his delay or refuſal to grant the ſame; and that 
* till then, there was no danger to the cauſe, to his majeſ- 
* ty, to this kingdom, and to the union betwixt both the 
* kingdoms, by his coming to Scotland; and that therefore 
* there would be a joint courſe taken by both the kingdoms 
concerning the diſpoſal of his perſon. And confidering, 
that his majeſty by his anſwer to the propoſitions of peace 
in Auguſt laſt, and alſo by his late meſſage ſent to the 
*two houſes, and by his warrant communicated to the 
« eſtates of this kingdom, hath expreſſed his deſires to be 
near to his two houſes of parliament: and ſeeing alſo the 
* parliament of England have communicated to the Scotiſh 
*.commiſſioners at Newcaſtle, and by them to this king- 
dom, their reſolution, that Holmby-houſe in the county 
* of Northampton, is the place which the houſes think fit 
* for the king to come unto, there to remain with ſuch at- 
c tendance 


CAR. I. * tendance about him as both houſes of parliament ſhall 
1646-7. <© appoint, with reſpect had to the ſafety and preſervation of 
„ ghis royal perſon, in the preſervation ' and defence of the 
| ce true religion and liberties of the kingdoms according to 
ce the covenant. Therefore, and in regard of his majeſty's 

* not giving a ſatisfactory anſwer to the propoſitions 25 

ec yet, and out of their earneſt deſire to keep a right under. 

« ſtanding betwixt the kingdoms, to prevent troubles with. 

« in the ſame, to ſatisfy the deſire of his majeſty, of the 

«<< two houſes of the parliament of England, and of this 

cc kingdom, for his reſidence in ſome of his houſes near the 


« parliament of England: the eſtates of the parliament of 


e the kingdom of Scotland, to declare their concurrence, 
-- << for the king's majeſty's going to Holmby-houſe, or ſome 
« other of his majeſty's houſes in or about London, as ſhall 
< be thought fit, there to remain until he gives ſatisfaction 
s to both his kingdoms in the propoſitions of peace; and 
'<< that in the intrim there be no harm, prejudice, or injury, 
* nor violence done to his royal perſon : that there be no 
“ change of government other than had been theſe three 
<< years paſt: and that his poſterity in no ways be prejudiced 
<« in their lawful ſucceſſion to the crown and government of 

s theſe kingdoms.” 1 c 
The king is January the 23d the parliament's commiſſioners came to 
delivered to Newcaſtle, and on the 3oth of the ſame month the king 
the commit” was delivered to them. That very day the Scotch army 
ducted to began to march towards Scotland, and the king arrived at 

Holmby. - Holmby the 16th of February. 

9 2 Hitherto the preſbyterians and independents had acted as 
in concert, becauſe it was equally advantageous to them, or 
rather neceſſary, the king ſhould be diſabled from hurting 
both. When the king was reduced to his preſent condition, 
Preſbyteri- in the hands of a parliament conſiſting of two parties which 
ans and in- had equally plotted his ruin, theſe two parties, who had till 
— ᷑ U 4 then ſeemed united, began to be openly divided, each plainly 
parate, perceiving, this was the critical time to make the advantages 
gained in common upon the king, to turn to their own 
benefit. The preſbyterians were ſuperior in the parliament 
and in London: but the independents were, as I may lay, 
maſters of the army, and by that their party was grown very 


conſiderable. The preſbyterians grand affair was therefore 


. to diſband the army, under colour of its being unneceſſary, 


II. p. 32, fince the war was ended; and the independents grand affair 
dec. was, to hinder this diſbanding, which could not but be fatal 
to their party. It is certain, the parliament, being _— 

FIN | who 
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holly preſbyterian, ſeriouſly thought of diſcarding the in- Crar.T, 
dependents, and particularly the generals and officers of that 1040-7. 
party. As they were obliged to ſend an army into Ireland, — 


their project was to take for that ſervice ſuch ſoldiers out of 
the foot, horſe, and dragoons, as ſhould be willing to go 
thither, form them into companies, and give them officers, 
they could confide in. After that. their intent was to diſ- 
band the reſt ot the forces, keeping only as many as ſhould 
be neceſſary for the garriſons. Had this project ſucceeded, 
the independent party would have been irrecoverably ruined, 
But the parliament had to deal with men who were too wiſe 


4 . . , * . 
to give them time to take all their meaſures. Oliver Crom- Fromwell's 


diſſimula- 


well, a perſon of uncommon valour, great parts, and pro- tion. 


found diſſimulation, was then at the head of the inJepen- 
dents, though he affected ſtill to paſs for a rigid preſbyte- 
rian, He was preſent at the ſermons: of the preſbyterians 
with a ſeemingly extraordinary devotion. He made uſe of 
certain ſcripture-expreſſions after the manner of the preſby- 
rians, and ſpoke not a word which might betray him to 
be independent, either as to religion br policy: In ſhort, 
he had found means to perſuade general Fairfax, that his 
ſole aim was to promote the glory of God, and the welfare 
of religion and the kingdom. He had in the army a great 
number of officers who acted by his direQiohs, ſo that when 
he did all, he ſeemed to do nothing. Among. theſe officers 
were his ſon-in-law Ireton, Rainſborough, Fleetwood, 
Lambert, Harriſon, and ſeveral others, who took care to 
ſtrengthen the independent party, by means of many ſub- 
altern officers, who endeavoured to make proſelytes among 


the ſoldiers, and were ſo many emiſſaries in every regiment. 


Cromwell was member of parliament *, and withal lieute- 
nant-general of the army, notwithſtanding the ſelf-denying 
ordinance, from which he had bcen exempted. After the 
war was over, he conſtantly attendcd the houſe, and thereby 
might be informed of the proje againſt the army, or rather 


» 


againſt 'the independent party in general. He ſeemed to Ruſhworth, 
approve of the meaſures deſigned by the commons, namely, be p. 4529 
ot forming an army for Ireland e, and diſbanding the reſt Ne inſpires 
of the forces. But at the ſame time, by means of his the army 
emiſlaries, he raited in the army a ſpirit of diſcontent and eh done. , 


2 For the town of Cambridge. 

Ihe forces voted tor that ſervice 
were ſeven regiments of foot, three 
Wouſang horſe, and twelve hundred 

deoons, and 40, o l. Whitelock, 


Vol., X. 


l tent, at their 
mutiny. going to be 
p. 217. About this time, colonel diſbanded. 
George Monk took the covenant, and Clarendon, 
engaging in the patliament's ſervice, III. p. 35, 
was ſen? into Ireland, Idem, p. 227, &c. 
e Reoth, 
A A Cole. 
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CAR. I. mutiny. This was the more eaſy, as the officers and fol. 
1646-7. diers perceived, they were going to be diſcarded, and as moſt 
ere little able to return to their old profeſſions, after four 
or five years ſpent in war. There were in the army many 
officers, who before the wars had been only tradeſmen, and 
ſaw with regret they were going to be reduced to quit their 
employs which gave them authority, and refume their former 
trades, to be mixed as before with the meaner ſort of people, 
Theſe men, as well as thoſe gained by the independents, 
were ready for any undertaking, not to be obliged to alter 
a courſe of life they had now led for ſome years. Cromwell 
therefore, and the officers of his party, improving this diſ- 
poſition, diligently inſpired the army with diſcontent againſt 

the two houſes, wherein they ſucceeded but too well ?, 

Project of a The firſt ſpark of this lame appeared in March 1647, 
Fn the at the time when the parliament was ſeriouſly thinking of 
army. exccuting the fore- mentioned project. The commons had 
notice, that ſome officers of the army had prepared a petition 
do be preſented to the general and communicated to the 
Clarendon, houſe. In this petition was deſcribed, the unhappy condi- 
ry . 335 tion, moſt of the officers and ſoldiers would be in, when the 
army ſhould be diſbanded. The articles defired, were: 
« Indemnity for actions as ſoldiers. Satisfaction for arrears, 
No preſſing for horſe or foot. Relief of widows and maimed 
ſoldiers. Pay til! diſbanded,” This petition flew from regi- 
ment to regiment, and there were officers very diligent to 
Order of the procure ſubſcriptions. Whereupon, the commons fent an 
commons order to the general, to make ſtrict inquiry after the authors 
about the Of the petition, and put a ſtop to the conferences held in the 
Nader army to ſow diſcord and diviſion. The general anſwered, 
uſhworth, That in obedience to the order of the houſe, he had aſſem- 


VI. p. 445. g 1 
Tha ans. bled the officers, and queſtioned them about the petition: 


ral's anſwer, that they had exprefled a very deep ſenſe of their unhappi- 
neſs, in being miſunderſtood in their clear intentions, which, 

as they had proteſted, were no other than by way of petition 

to repreſent to him, their general, thoſe inconveniencies, 
Which would neceſſarily befal moſt of the army after di- 
banding ; but withal had aſſured him, they would who! 


acquieſce in whatſoever he ſhould judge reaſonable to offer, 
or 


| | 
Þ The earl of Eſſex's death, which that Cromwell and his party were Nn. | 
happened on the 14th of September derfully exalted with his death, ew | 
1646, made it the eaſier for Cromwell 3. p. 33. On the 27th of Novembel 
to carry on his deſigns, For dbubtleſs, following, the earl's horſe and effigie | 
lad he lived, he would have given ſome were cut to pieces and defaced in We : 
check to the ſury that was going to pre- minſter abbey ; and the like e | 
vail, The lord Clarendon fays, that action was done to Camden s tem 
it was reported he was polſened: and there. Whitelock, p. 228. 
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or the houſe to grant on their behalf. The general added, CHAR. I. 
That the houſe might be better informed, he had ſent lieu- 1646-7. 
tenant-general Hammond, colonel Hammond, colonel Lil 
burn, lieutenant-colonel Pride, and lieutenant-colonel 

Grimes, who, he hoped, would give a full and candid ac- 

count of the whole matter. 

Accordingly, theſe officers were examined before the Declaration 
houſe ; after which, the ſpeaker, in diſmiſſing them, told of the _— 
them what ſenſe the houſes had of the petition, and defired chen pt 
their care for ſuppreſſing the ſame, or any other of the like head of the 
nature for the future 2. The ſame day, the houſe ordered ROE _ 
the general to publiſh a declaration, at the head of every Ruſhworth, 
regiment, importing, that the petition tended to put the VI. p. 447. 
army into a mutiny, and obſtruct the relief of Ireland, and Whitelock. 
that the promoters thereof ſhould be proceeded againſt as 
enemies to the ſtate, and diſturbers of the public peace *. 

The commons could not do any thing more agreeable to The army's 
thoſe, who had formed the project of ſowing diviſion be- —_—_—— 
tween the army and the parliament. This declaration gave Ruſbworth, 
occaſion to the officers and ſoldiers to complain openly, VI. p. 447+ 
That they who had fought for the liberty of the ſubjects 
« of England, were denied the liberty of the ſubject to 
« petition, though it were to their general, and merely in 
things relating to them as ſoldiers, meddling neither with 
church nor ſtate- affairs, and withal, ſubmitting it to the 
* general's judgment for approbation or correction, as he 
* ſaw cauſe.” Nr f 1895 

Mean while, the two houſes intending to execute their The parlia- 
reſolution of ſending forces into Ireland in the manner they n 2 
had projected, appointed a committee for that purpoſe, and * 
gave them power to form the regiments, and commiſſion army for 
ſuch officers as they ſhould think fit. At the ſame time, 1 
they reſolved to encourage thoſe that voluntarily offered W WS - 
ſerve in Ireland, and ordered the commiſſioners ſpeedily to 


execute their charge, | | 
Aa 2 | The 


1 Whitelock obſerves upon this oc- different things, What he ſays was 
ahon, that this way of petitioning publiſhed at the head of the regiments, 
dy multitude of hands to the parlia- was only a declzration and vote of both 
ment, which was formerly promoted houſes of the zoth of March. But 
dy ſome of both houſes, as a means the declaration ſent to the general to 
to carry on their deGgns at that time, be publiſhed to the regiments, was to 

an now to be made uſe of, and re- require them to deſiſt from going on in 
turned upon them, to- their great trou- that petition they were about to preſent 

le and danger, p. 242. to him. Ruſhworth, Tem. 6. p. 446, 

1 Rapin has contourided here two 447+ | 
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CAR. I. The commiſſioners * repairing to Saffron-Walden, the 
1646-7. general's head- quarters, gave notice to the officers to aſſem- 
ble the next day. Then the earl of Warwick, head of the 
The com- committee, made a ſpeech, exhorting them to accept of the 
| ror "he terms offered by the two houſes. When he had done ſpeak- 
army diſ- ing, colonel Lambert anſwered in the name of all the officers, 
GN and deſired to know what ſatisfaction ſhould be given them 
A. p. 457, concerning four articles, namely, arrears, indemnity, main- 
Whutelock, tenance in Ireland, and conduct? Sir John Clotworthy re- 
Holles. plied, That the parliament had taken care of all, except 
the point of indemnity, for -which an ordinance would he 
ready in'a few days. The officers demanded, what generals 
were to command them in Ireland? It was anſwered, Skippon 
and Maſſey were named for general and lieutenant-general; 
but for other commanders the parliament had not yet come 
to any reſolution. Then the officers cried out with one 
voice, That if the command was given to Fairfax, Crom- 
well, and Skippon, they were ready to march. The com- 
miſſioners ſeeing the officers inſiſted upon a thing not agree- 
able to the intentions of the parliament, deſired ſuch as would 
lift in the ſervice of Ireland, to come to their lodgings in the 
town, where they would give them farther ſatisfaction; but 
there came very few. At the ſame time; the reſt prepared 
| a declaration, which was preſented to the commiſlioners, 
Declaration, wherein they ſaid, * They had reaſen to complain, that 
$1 the they had received no poſitive anſwer to their deſires: that 
Ruſbworth, «© however, thoſe who in their own perſons did not engage 
VI. p. 459+ for Ireland, would be ready to promote the ſervice: that 
« if the ſame conduct under which the army had been ſo 
e proſperous in England, was continued, it would conduce 
„much to their perfonal engagement in the ſervice of 1re- 
land: that this was the general ſenfe of the officers of the 

„army.“ 

14. p. 46, The general, who hitherto ſeemed very deſirous to ſerve 
—40%. the parhament, ordered the officers who had a mind to fervs 
in Ireland, to draw out of their men as many as would en 
gage in that ſervice. But the number was very fmall, and 
the parliament was informed, there were officers who tock 
| | Shes great 


The earl of Warwick, lord Dacres, one horſe 28. A provoſt-marſhal 3* 
Sir William Waller, Sir John Clot- 4 d. and two men 4s. Corporals and 
worthy, and major-general Maſſey, trumpeters, each 25, 69. Foot off» 
*Fhe eſtabliſhment agreed on by the cers: A captain 8 8. a day. A hev- 
commons then was, Officers of horſe: tenant 4s. An enſign 25. 64, Ser- 
A colonel 12s. a day, and For four jeants, drummers, corporals, each 35 
horſes 8s, A captain 10s. and two QRuſlworth, Tom, 6p. 454+ 
horfes 4s. A lieutenant 58. 4d. and 
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t pains to diſſuade the ſoldiers from this ſervice, and che- CHAR. I. 
ri the diſcontent of the army *. 1646-7, 


At laſt, their boldneſs was ſuch, that ſome of the princi- v? 


pal officers ſcrupled not to appear at the head of the muti- 


Another de- 


claration. 


neers in a declaration preſented to both houſes. They ſaid, April 27. 
« That the miſrepreſentations of their harmleſs intentions Id. p. 469. 


« to the houſe, having occaſioned hard thoughts and ex- 
« prefſions of the houſe's diſpleaſure againſt them, they 
« humbly craved leave to offer ſome reaſons to clear their. 
proceedings in thoſe paſſages, which they found moſt ob- 
« yious to exceptions in their petition, whereby they hoped: 
« to make it evident, that the means they uſed, and the. 
« method they took, was, as they conceived, moſt orderly. 


« and inoffenſive; proceeded not in the leaſt from diſtem-. 


« per, and aiming in no meafure to put conditions on the. 
« parliament; and that from hence might be diſcovered, 
« the corruptions of thoſe mens hearts, who have been'the 
d evil inſtruments of occaſioning the late declaration againſt 
en, e | CET . 

41. For the liberty of petitioning, they hoped, the ho- 
« nourable houſe of commons would never deny it unto, 
them, there being not any thing more eſſential to free- 
« dom ; and particularly, ſince they had juſtified and com- 
« mended it in their declaration of the 2d of November, 
« 1642, in theſe words: It is the liberty and privilege of the 
« people, to petition unto us for the eaſe and redreſs of their 
« grievances and oppreſſions, and we are bound in duty to re- 
« cetve their petitions. NE $43 

2. They preſented not their petition to the houſe, but 
« with the approbation, and by the mediation, of their ge- 
e neral, and conſequently, that it could not be repreſented 
© as ſeditious. 5 

6“ 3. The report of their forcing ſubſcriptions was not 
e true, For tie petition had taken its firſt riſe from amongſt 
* the ſoldiers, and the officers had engaged but in the ſecond 
© place to regulate the ſoldiers proceedings, and remove, 
* as near as they could, all occaſion of diſtaſte. 1 
4. They were forced to deſire an act of indemnity for 
« ſuch actions as they had committed during the exigency 
* of the war, not warrantable by law, fince they were liable 
* to be indicted for them in time of peace, 


A a 3 e 


t See an account of the forces ap- remain in pay in England, for the de- 
pointed to ſerve in Ireland, above, p. fence of the kingdom, Holles's Mem. 
69, Note (®). About five thouſand p. 74. 
ts and dragoons were ordered to 1 
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CAR. I. „5. As to their deſiring the royal aſſent, they never in- 
1646-7. tended thereby to leſſen the parliament's authority; but 
only uſed it as a provident caution for their future ſaſety. 
: « And they obſerved, that the parliament itſelf had, by 
offering propoſitions, judged, the defiring the king's aſſent 

„% convenient. 
* 6, As to the deſiring of their arrears, neceſſity enforced 


« them thereto: that their wages had been hardly earned, 
„and the deſire of them could not argue them guilty of the 
c leaſt diſcontent, or intention of mutiny. 
© 7. For what concerned the relief of Ireland, they 
„ thought it hard, that thoſe who had voluntarily ſerved in 
„ the wars, and left their parents, trades, and livelihoods, 
« and, without any compulſion, engaged of their own ac- 
« cords, ſhould, after all their free and unwearied labours, 
be forced and compelled to go out of the kingdom.“ 
This declaration was ſigned by Thomas Hammond, lieu- 
eee of the ordnance, ſeven colonels, ſeven lieute- 
nant- colonels, ſix majors, and one hundred and thirty offi- 
cers, captains, and ſubalterns. 8 
votes to diſ- The ſame day this declaration was preſented to the houſe, 
band the the commons voted, that the army ſhould be diſbanded, and 
14 J. 6g, the ſoldiers have fix weeks pay when diſmiſſed. 
Petition of Some days after, major-general Skippon, who was to 
ſome regi-= command in Ireland, and being returned from Barnſtable 
— had taken his ſeat in the houſe, notwithſtanding the ſelf- 
April 30. denying ordinance, which was no longer regarded, reported, 
Clarendon, that a Jetter was preſented to him the day before by ſome 
nd A troopers, m the behalf of eight regiments of horſe, and pro- 
p. 245. duced the ſame, which was immediately ordered to be read. 
Theſe regiments complained of the many late ſcandals, and 
falſe ſuggeſtions, againſt the army, and their proceedings, 
and alledged the reafons why they could not engage in the 
ſervice of Ireland, under the conduct of the intended generals. 
Avfhworth, The troopers, Sexby, Allen, and Sheppard, who brought 
VI. p. 474, the letter, were called in and examined, concerning the 
meaning of ſome expreſſions in the petition; to which they 
replies, That the letter being a joint act of thoſe ſeveral re- 
giments, they could not give a punctual anſwer, being only 
agents ; but if they might have the queries in writing, they 
woquld carry them to the regiments, and return their anſwers. : 
Votes in f2- Though the declaration of the officers was in itſelf very 
vour of the reaſonable, it looked however more like an inſolent accuia- 
1% % don againſt the parliament than an humble apology. This 
\Whitelock, + | convinced 
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convinced the commons, that the evil was greater than was CHAR. I. 
at fiſt imagined ; wherefore they palled ſeveral votes to give 1647. 
ſome ſatisfaction to the army, and to hinder the increaſe of. 
their diſcontent. At the ſame time, Skippon, Cromwell, New com- 
lreton, and Fleetwood, were ordered to go and acquaint the 6 
army with what the houſe intended to do for the troops, and 

that a conſiderable ſum was preparing for their pay, before 

they were diſbanded. Hitherto the commons ſeem not to 

have perceived the true aim of the army's complaints, but 

hoped to appeaſe them by ſome condeſcenſion. ; 

The generals ſent by the parliament being come to the Aniver of 
army, and calling the officers together, read to them the t the com- 
votes paſſed in their favour ; after which, Skippon made a miſlioners. 
ſpeech, to ingage them to ſerve under him in Ireland. The 8 
offcers anſwered, as this affair concerned the ſoldiers, as 433. * 
well as the officers, it was neceſſary to inform them of it, 
in order to know their reſolution. | 3 

Mean while, the parliament ardently deſiring to diſband Whitlock, 
the army, after that which was to ſerve in Ireland was : 
formed, ordered, that before they were diſbanded, a fort- 
night's pay ſhould be added to the fix weeks, formerly voted, 
and that fix weeks pay more ſhould be given to thoſe who 
would ingage for the ſervice of Ireland. 3 

The troopers and ſoldiers being informed of what the 33 
generals, ſent by the parliament, had reported to the officers, conſult 
anſwered, that as the whole army was concerned, they among 
deſired to diſcuſs the affair in a committee, choſen by them- 3 
ſelyes, out of every company and troop, who ſhould report vi. p. 485. 
the deſires of each regiment to a committee of general offi- 
cers, to be by them contracted into a method, and if general, 
communicated to both houſes, as the ſenſe of the army. It 
is eaſy to perceive in this anſwer, a ſecret direction of ſome 

of the leading male- contents, who intended by this means 
to be maſters of the ſoldiers reſolutions, and compoſe in the 
army, a ſort of parliament, in oppoſition to the two houſes. 
This demand, of which perhaps the conſequences were not in 5 N 
by many foreſeen, being granted, the ſoldiers choſe two out They ſet vp 
of every company, who were called adjutators, ox agitators, the council 
to debate upon the matters which were to be brought to the 1548er 
council of officers, called, the council of war, conſiſting of Ciarendon, 
generals, colonels, lieutenant-colonels, majors, and captains. III. . 
Among the agitators there were few or none above the de- ROO 
gree of an nan Theſe two councils were afterwards con- 
unued, to the great prejudice of the parliament, and great 
advantage of the heads of the independent party, who eaſily 

a a 4 found 
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CH AR. I. found means to admit only ſuch as were devoted to them gr 

1647. not of ſufficient ability to diſcover their deſigns, 
—— Mean while, the two houſes perſiſted in their reſolution 
The parlia- to diſband the army, excepting thoſe who would engage ta 
in their ſerye in Ireland, To effect this the more ealily, it wa, 
deſign to ordered, that their arrears ſhould be ſpeedily auditted, and 
ogg the good — given them, for ſo much as ſhould not be paid 
Ruſhworth, off upon diſbanding: that none that had voluntarily ferveg 
VI. p. 491. in the wars, ſhould be preſſed for any ſervice beyond (ca; 
that an ordinance ſhould be drawn for providing for widows, 
p. 493» maimed "ſoldiers, and orphans. After that, the two houſes 
ſertled the manner of diſbanding the army, namely, that the 
regiments ſhould be diſbanded: at different times and places, 
and that the money to pay them what was promiſed, ſhould 
The army be ſent to the ſeveral rendezvous. But the army openly 

ppenly com- . Y , , : | 

plain. complained of the intention to pay them but two months 
+ 497- arrears upon diſbanding, when there was no leſs than hfty- 


itelock. ' i 
Reaſons ſix week due to them. 


why the Shortly after, the general called a council of war at Bury, 
votes are at which were preſent above two hundred officers, and 
— — communicated to them the votes of both houſes, adviſing 
Ruſhworth, them to a compliance with the order of parliament. But 
VI. p. 497- the officers anſwered, They did not think theſe votes ſatis- 
factory to the ſoldiers ; 1. Becauſe eight weeks pay was net 
a conſiderable part of what was due to them. 2. Becaule 
no vifible ſecurity was given far the arrears.. 3. Becauſe 
nothing was done for their vindication, arid they being de- 
clared enemies, and ſent home, might hereafter be proceeded 
a againſt as enemies, unleſs the declaration were recalled. _ 
The beldiers At the ſame council a- petition was produced and read, 

threaten, . : . 
19. p. 498. Which had been that morning, preſented to the general, in 
| the name of the private ſoldiers of the army, complaining, 
« That it was intended to diſband- them wichout redreſſing 
6« their grievances, and in a ſtrange, unheard-of manner, 

one regiment apart from another, which poſture could 

© not but render them ſuſpicious: to the kingdom. And 
e therefore they deſired' the general would be pleaſed to ap 

point a rendevouz for the army, and uſe his utmoſt en- 
« deavours, that they might not be diſhanded before ther 
5 grievance were heard, and fully redreſſed, which if not 

done, they ſhould be neceffitated, though unwillingly, 

to do things that might be prevented, by granting their 

$© juſt deſires.” e eee 


The 8 The council of war having examined this petition, be- 
hs quent heved, oxr-teigned to believe, it was abſolutely necellary to 


e the army: take 


te notice of it, for ſear, if they ſaw all their deſires re- CAR. I. 
ected, they ſhould have a rendezvous without their officers. 1647. 


{ was therefore reſolved, that the quarters of the army 


ſhould be contracted, to prevent diſorders, and for the greater 1 a P- 497» 
readineſs to ſuppreſs them. It was manifeſt, the deſign of wes 

the petition, and the council of war's refolution, was, to 

break the parliament's meaſures, It had been reſolved to 

ſeparate the army, and diſband them at different times and 

places, in order to do it the more eaſily ; and the army, on 

the contrary,. had contracted their quarters, ſo that they 

could rendezvous in a very ſhort ſpace, without any poſſibi- 

lity of being prevented by the parliament, 


The general failed not to acquaint the two houſes with The parlia- 


1 i ment 
the reſult of what had paſſed in the council of war, intreat- gent ora 


ing them to proceed with caution, that the army might not miſſonere, 


de incenſed, and a breach made, which could not but be May 3o. 
very dangerous. He writ the ſame day to the ſpeaker of the A 
houſe of commons, that he was extremely uneaſy concernn 
ing the diſpoſition of the army, and heartily wiſhed ſome 
means could be found to appeaſe the diſtractions, which 


was not in his power : that he was forced to yield to many 
things to prevent worſe inconveniences. 


Whereupon, the two houſes recalled the commiſſioners, and form che 


who were now gone to diſband the army, and ſent for the 33 
money which had been lodged in ſeveral places for the pay- army. 
ment of the ſoldiers. But three thouſand five hundred pounds Ruſhworth, 
carrying to London, was ſtopped by colonel Rainſborough's 1 
men at Woodſtock. It was very evident, the army was * 
unwilling to be diſbanded ; but the parliament not being in 

a condition to command obedience, were forced to ſtay till 

a more convenient ſeaſon, without relinquiſhing however 

their deſign. Their intention was to divide the army, under Tbid. 
colour of the neceſſity of ſending forces into Ireland; and, Y 

the better to engage the ſoldiers to leave the army, it was 

voted, that a months pay ſhould be given to thoſe that 

would quit. their regiments and ſerve in Ireland. They 

hoped by this means to form an army equal or ſuperior to 

that which refuſed to obey, wherein they were greatly | 
miſtaken, Mean while, to give ſome ſatisfaction to the Ruſhworth, 
army, it was ordered by the commons, that the ſubordinate V. p. 593, 
officers and ſoldiers ſhould have all their arrears, deducting Holles's 
for free quarters according to the uſual rules of the army. Mem, 
That the commiſſion-officers ſhould have one month's pa 

more added to the two months arrears formerly ket. 


Laſtly, that the declaration againſt thoſe that drew up hy 
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Crax. I. firſt petition ſhould be razed out of the journal of the houſes, 
1647. But all this was not capable of contenting the army, who 
ere reſolved not to be ſatisfied. The directors of theſe 


Clarendon, proceedings had a mind to continue the army, in order to 


r. 38. be able to oppoſe the preſbyterians, who were ſuperior in 

| the parliament. So, the reaſons alledged by the army being 

only pretences, though every thing had been granted, others 

would have been deviſed to prevent their diſbanding ; and 

indeed, it will preſently appear, that left all their deſires 

ſhould be granted, they added new demands, which the 
parliament could not comply with. PEN 

The divifon It was eaſy to perceive, that every thing tended to a breach 

beraven Me between the parliament and the army. The parliament 

Lad army accuſed the army of mutiny and ſedition , and the arm 

increaſes, pretended, that the parliament, under colour of ſending 

Nel forces into Ireland, thought of forming a new army, to be- 

1 come maſters of the kingdom, when the old one ſhould be 

VI. p. 505, caſhiered, or to kindle a freſh war in caſe the troops refuſed 

Lollo. to obey. But they were far from being upon an equality, 

T. I. p. 190. The army had the ſword in their hands, and though ſome 

officers and ſoldiers had quitted their regiments for the ſer- 

vice of Ireland, their number was inconſiderable *: all the 

reſt remained united, and were ſupported by moſt of the 


generals, who being againſt the parliament, privately che- 


riſhed the diſcontent of the officers and ſoldiers. The par- 
liament had no forces to compel the army to obedience, and 
therefore were terribly embarraſſed. They durſt not drive 
the army to extremities; and on the other hand, they plain- 
ly perceived, that the diſcord was fomented by the leaders of 
the independents, who ſought the deſtruction of the parlia- 
ment, for fear the parliament ſhould deſtroy them, as indeed 
both houſes intended. . | | 
This therefore was a critical ſeaſon, the point being to 
know who ſhould be maſter, the parliament or the indepen- 
dent party. But theſe had the army on their ſide, and that 
alone balanced the power and authority of the parliament. 
They had fo well laid their meaſures, by means of the ag- 
tators, that the army was become a ſort of republic, where 


the ſuffrages of the common ſoldiers were upon a level — 


v Here, ſays Whitelock, the partia- but he being advertiſed of it, went © 
. - ment began to ſurrender themſelves and the army. Ludlow, Tom. 1. p. 190- 
their power, into the hands of their x There were not above fifteen hun · 
own army, Mem, p. 250. dred or two thouſand. See Hollet“ 
Some moved, That the petition- Mem. p. 76. and Ruſhworth, Tom. (. 
ing · ſoldiers might be declared traitors. p. 477, &c. | 
Others reſalved to ſecure Cromwell, 
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thoſe of the 1 nay, the ſoldiers did not think them- CHAR. I. 
elves obliged to follow or to aſk the advice of their officers. 1647. 
Hence ſprung. confuſion, which was ſuffered to prevail. 
Every thing was done in the name of the army, a looſe 

term which ſignified, ſometimes the council of war alone, 

ſometimes the council of agitators, now both councils toge - 

ther, and now, the agitators of ſome particular regiments. 

In this laſt ſenſe muſt be underſtood the enterpriſe performed, 

in the name of the army, by the agitators of ſome regiments 

of horſe, of carrying away the king by force from Holmby- 

houſe to New-market J. 

To execute this deſign, they choſe cornet Joyce, one of The king is 
the agitators of his regiment, who, from a taylor before the _—_ > ped 
war, was become an officer, and had ſignalized himſelf for from 
his bravery. Joyce being put at the head of fifty horſe, Holmby. 
marched directiy to Holmby, and came there in the night, (© +: 
after the king was in bed, Having ſecured the avenues, he III. p. 36. 
went up with two or three more to the king's chamber, and _ 
cauſed the door to be opened, The king getting up, aſked Ifen 
him what he meant. 2 anſwered, he intended to carry Ruſhworth, 
tim to the army, for they had received certain advice, there VI. p. 503, 
was a deſign to convey him away by force. The king aſked 2,5? ha 
him, whether he had the general's orders ? He replied, no, -« "Wi 
but that he was authoriſed by the army, and as he held a 2 
piſtol in his hand, ſufficiently intimated, it was by that he em. 
was chiefly empowered *, The parliament's commiſſioners 
who were at Holmby to take care of the king, would have 
oppoſed this violence : but the king's guard refuſing to make 
any reſiſtance, and the troops that were in the neighbouring 
villages to relieve the guard every day, would not come. 

At laſt, after many diſputes, all the king could obtain was 
to ſtay till the mornings That ſame night he writ a note, 
waich he intruſted with the earl of Dumfermling, to ac- 
quaint the two houſes, he was carried away from Holmby 
againſt his will, and that they ſhould not give any credit to 
what he might afterwards write whilſt under reſtraint. The The king is 


next morning he went into the coach, and was conducted by — * 
_— J Oyce, market 


Ruſhworth, 


Ludlow gives this reaſon for ſeizing obedience by force, Tom. I. p. 191, * 
the king: that the agitators were afraid, Z The king requiring Joyce to ſhew 
thoſe who had ſhewed themſelves ſo for- his commiſſion, he ſhewed the ſoldiers 
ward to cloſe with the king out of prin- that attended him. Whereupon the king 
ple, upon any terms, would, for their aid, Believe me, your inſtructions are 
ov pretervation, receive him without written in a very legible character. 
z, or rather put themſelves under his Warwick's Mem. p.299.— There 


KoteQion ; that they might the better being five hundred proper men on horſe · 
dane the army, and reduce them to back, ſays Whitelock, p. 251, 
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Joyce, who carried him that night to colonel Montague, 
and the next day to Newmarket. 1 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed, the general having appointed 

a rendezvous of the army at New- market, for the 4th and 
5th of June, the ſeveral regiments preſented a petition to 
him, complaining of the votes paſſed in parliament the 21 
and 25th of May, as not being ſatisfactory for the following 
reaſons : 

. That eight weeks arrear to be paid at diſbanding, 
& was but a mean reward for all their labours, and a ver 
« ſlender ſupply to carry them to their homes, and ſet then 


up again in their former callings and conditions. 


& 2. That in the orders given for the ſtating of their 2c. 
counts, they found no conſtderation or regard had of 
< their arrears incurred in the former army commanded by 


e the earl of Eſſex, which to the moſt of them were much 


greater than thoſe under the new model. 

That three ſhillings a week was to be abated to foot 
ce foldiers for quarter, which was more than they ſhould 
« have paid for themſelves, if they timely had their pay. 

<« 4. That there was no proviſion or allowance made in 
4 relation to any quarters diſcharged by them. 

« 5. That, contrary to cuſtom, no trooper was capable 
& of allowance for arrears, unleſs he delivered in his horſe 
© and arms. * | 

46. That the viſible ſecurity for what arrears ſhould not 
<« be paid at diſbanding, appeared to them inſufficient. . 

« 7, That the ordinance voted, to exempt from preſſing, 
c for the ſervice of Ireland, ſuch as had ſerved as volunteers 
« in the army, was defeQtive ; becauſe after their diſcharge, 


it was very difficult for them to obtain a teſtimonial of 


« their paſt ſervices. * 

« 8, That the ordinance for the maintenance of maimed 
« ſoldiers, &c. had not yet paſſed in parliament. 

<« 9. That the ordinance for indemnity ſeemed to make | 
ce but ſlender proviſion for their ſafety. _ ' 

<« 10. That no reparation had been made to.thoſe officers 
cc of the army, that had been at ſeveral times ſent for t0 
« attend the parliament as delinquents, though they had 


<< been found innocent. 


„ 11, That there had been yet nothing declared by the 
cc parliament, to clear them as to their right of petitioning: 
(There was in this article heavy complaints againſ? the parle. 
5 5 * 
* « 1h 
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« 12. That the declaration made againſt the army was CHAR. I. 
« yet ſtanding in force. 1647. 
« 13, That nothing had yet been done towards the diſ- - 
« covery or cenſure of thoſe that had wronged the army, 
« and abuſed the parliament, ſo as to procure the proceed- 
« jng$ againſt them, with relation to their petition,” | 
It is eaſy to perceive, theſe complaints were but mere Engagement 
pretences, or at leaſt, if the _ had not reſolved to be ſa- _— by 
tified upon no terms, theſe differences might poſſibly have 14. 2 
been adjuſted. But this was only a preparative to what they 
had reſolved to do. The next day, June the 5th, the offi- 
cers and ſoldiers ſubſcribed a paper, which they called a fe- 
lmn engagement, whereby they conſented to diſband, when 
required by the parliament, but on condition, T hat they 
« ſhould firſt have ſuch ſatisfaction in relation to their grie- 
« yances, and ſuch ſecurity as to their perſons, as ſhould 
« be agreed unto by a council to conſiſt of thoſe general 
« officers (who had concurred with the army) with two 
% commiſhon officers, and two ſoldiers to be chofen for 
« each regiment; and declared, that without ſuch ſatisfac- 
« tion, and ſuch ſecurity they would not willingly diſband, 
« nor ſuffer themſelves to be diſbanded or divided.“ 
This engagement was ſeconded with petitions from the 
inhabitants of the counties of Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, 
intreating the general, not to ſuffer the army to be diſbanded 
till every thing relating to the government was ſettled. 
June the 7th, both houſes received a letter from the ge- The gene. 
neral acquainting them, that the ſoldiers at Holmby had 2 _ 
brought the king thence by conſent, having thought pro- — 
per to ſecure his perſon, from an apprehenſion of forces ga- away the 
thering to fall upon them, and force him out of their hands. 1 ** 
That as ſoon as he knew it, he ſent colonel Whaleys' Wuaiteleck, 
regiment to guard the king: after which, for preven- 
tion of danger, he had ſent two regiments more to re- 
inforce colonel Whaley, That Whaley had defired the 
king and the commiſſioners, in his name, to return to 
Holmby, but that his majeſty was not willing to go back. 
That upon this, he had ſent Sir Hardreſs Waller, and co- 
lonel Lambert to defire the commiſſioners to think of re- 
turning to Holmby, but that the commiſſioners refuſed to 
act in diſpoſing of the king. He affirmed moreover, that 
neither himſelf, nor the officers about him, nor the body 
of the army were concerned in removing the king, proteſt- 
ing that it was his as well as the army's deſire, to ſtudy to 
tle a firm peace, That they had no intention to oppoſe 
preſbytery, 
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preſbytery, or ſet up the independent-governiment, but t, 
leave all to the wiſdom of the parliament, without advancing 
any particular party or intereſt. 

It was a very ſtrange thing, that the king ſhould be re. 
moved from Holmby by fifty troopers, without any order 
from the general or the officers about him, and without the 
conſent ot the body of the army; and that the general off. 
cers ſhould ſuffer him to be in the center of the quarters of 
the army, without inquiring after thoſe who gave, or thoſe 
who executed, ſuch an order. This ſhowed, there way; 


| ſome myſtery in it, which it was not thought proper to dif 


Ruſhworth, 
VI. p. 504, 


Whitelock, | 


cover to the parliamant, and that Joyce knew he fhould be 
protected, if called to an account. On the other hand, 
though the king had ſent word to both houſes, that he wa 
unwillingly removed *, it appears by the general's letter, 
that his majeſty conſented to it, and was unwilling to return 
to Holmby, when it was in his power. All this ſeems very 
myſterious, and I do not believe the public was ever fully 
informed of what paſſed before the removal of the king, 
What followed makes · it conjectured, that ſome of the ge- 
neral officers believed it to be abſolutely neceſſary for their 
intereſt to have the king in their power, at a time when 
they thought there was reaſon to fear, the parliament would 
come to an agreement with him, and that they cauſed him 


to be taken away from Holmby by perſons without warrant, 


well knowing, they ſhould be powerful enough to hinder 
the affair from being ſtrictly examined. It may be, the 


king himſelf was privy to it, ſince he was unwilling to te 


Votes of the 
commons, 

Ruſhworth, 
VI. p. 550. 


turn to Holmby, and appeared, for ſome time, much mote 
at eaſe in the hands of the army, than when he was in the 
parliament's power. | 155 
The commons ſeeing the army maſter of the king's per- 
ſon, and unwilling to diſband, reſolved at leaſt to ſhow the 
public by their votes, that the imputations laid to their 
charge by the army were groundleſs, and that they were not 
ſwayed by ſelf-intereſted motives. So, June the 10th, they 
confirmed the ſelf-denying ordinance, and e declared to be 


void all places held by members of parliament.” They 
voted, *© That the lands and eſtates of all members of the 


„ houſe ſhould be liable to the law for payment # rep 
| ee debts. 


a At a conference, June the th, be. „ and that he deſired both houſes to 
tween the Scotch commiſſioners, and * maintain the laws of the land; 2nd 
the committee of both houſes, the lord © that though his majeſty might ben 
Dumfermling acquainted them, that © many things in this condition, yet 
the king commanded him to tell them, * he would not have them, believe, 
« That his majeſty was nnwillingly « till farther notice from bit. 
* taken away by a party of the army, Whitelock, p.251, 
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« debts.” They appointed a day to hear informations CH AR. J. 
againſt members, and ordered that no member ſhould here- 1647. 
atter receive any reparation for damages, till the public wy 
debts were firſt ſatisfied. 

Nevertheleſs the army began to march, and advanced to The my 
St. Albans within twenty miles of London. At the ſame rds 
time, the general ſent to both houſes the reſult of the late London. 
council of war at New-market, and intreated them to think JO 
of ſome way to ſatisfy the troops. 2 — 

The approach of the army threw the parliament and city The com- 
into great conſternation, and an ordinance was paſſed, to Plaints of 
enable the committee of the militia of London to raiſe horſes. iat f,me 
They ſeemed to intend to put themſelves in a poſture of de- of the com- 
fence againſt the army. Within a few hours after, the 70% | 
city received a letter ſigned by the general and all the other , 5 "200 
general officers, complaining, there were certain members Clarendon, 
of parliament who endeavoured to ingage the kingdom in III. p. 38. 
a new war, as having no other way to protect themſelves 
from the puniſhment they juſtly deſerved. Adding, that 
they deſired no alteration of the civil government, nor in the 
leaft to hinder the ſettling of preſbyterianiſm, neither did 
they intend any evil to the city, if they appeared not to 
aſſiſt that wicked party, who would embeoi them and the 
kingdom. That they were ready to remove at a farther di- 
ſtance, if they were ae Tar that a ſpeedy ſettlement of things 
was in hand. That if, after all, the city ſhould be ſeduced 
69% up againſt the army, ruin and deſtruction would 
enſue, 

This letter was communicated to the parliament, who The parlia- 
writ to the general, to deſire that the army might not come Mee mes 
within twenty-five miles of the city; but it was already army, 
advanced to St. Albans. The ſame day the commons or- June 11, 
dered, that the ſum of ten thouſand pounds ſhould be paid 5 
to ſuch officers and ſoldiers as ſhould leave the army and in- , wy : FO 
gage in the ſervice of Ireland, with which the army was Clarendon, 
bighly diſpleaſed, plainly perceiving, the parliament's deſign * 
was to divide them. | 

The next day, upon a falſe rumour of the army's near and put 
approach to the city, the militia of London ordered all the 1 
trained-bands to be raiſed on pain of death. But preſently of defence. 
after the order was revoked. However ſoldiers were liſted June 12. 
by order of parliament. N 

In this interval, the common- council of London ſent an The com- 


anſwer to the general and officers, wherein they ſaid, the 3 
| | Cty the general, 


d Whitelock ſays, fifteen miles. Mem, p. 252. Ibid. 
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city intended no evil to the army, but only to defend the 
parliament and themſelves againſt any unlawful violence. 
That they did not take up arms with intent to hinder the 
obtaining of the army's juſt demands. That or the con. 
trary, they had preſented their addreſſes to the parliament 
for the obtaining thereof; and only requeſted, they would 
demand no more than what ſhould be juſt and reaſonable, 

The ſame day, the parliament ſent commiſſioners to the 
army ©, to know what were their deſires. The gener! 
anſwered, in letters to both houſes, that the army offered, 
for a month's pay, not to draw their quarters nearer Lon- 


don, without firſt giving notice of it to the 'parliament'; 


commiſſioners. 


Mean while, the army continued to render themſelves 
formidable, as well by their nearneſs, as by their demand; 
which daily roſe higher. At firſt, they proteſted, they 
would not meddle in any thing not immediately relating to 
themſelves, and that their intention was to leave the care of 


the government to the wiſdom of the two houſes. But 


ſentation of 
the army, 
une 14. 
d. p. $66, 
Whitelock. 


when they found, the parlisment gave way, and wanted 


power or reſolution, they advanced one ſtep farther, and by 
a declaration preſented to both houſes, detnanded : 


The repre- 


„ 1. That the houſes might be purged of ſuch members, 
as for their delinquency, or for corruptions, or undue 
&« elections ought not to fit there. 

& 2. That thoſe perſons who had appeared againſt the 
« army, might ſpeedily be diſabled from doing the like; 
e and for that purpoſe, might be made incapable of being 
<« the ſoldiers judges, when diſbanded; a 

6 3. That ſome determinate period of time might be ſet 


„ for the continuance of that and future parliaments, be- 
„ yond which none ſhall continue; that the members of 
e the houſe might not have the temptation or advantage of 


« an unlimited power to perpetuate injuſtice or oppreſhon, 


but might be in a capacity to taſte of ſubjection as well 


as rule. 
64. That parliaments might not be adjournable or dis 
« ſolvable, any other ways, than by their own conſent 
« 5. That the right and freedom of the people to pre 


« ſent petitions to the parliament might be cleared and un- 


- « dicated. 


« 6, That the large powers given to committees or depu- 
« ty-lieutenants, might be taken away, or regulated. - 
| 7. 


| 2 Thomas W:ddrington, and colonel White, Ruſhworth, Tom VI, 
Þ- 500. | 
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10 7, That the kingdom. might be & 95 and publicly CHAR. I. 
« fatisfied in point of accounts, for the ſums that had been 1647. 
« levied and paid. | — Em 
« $, That after public juſtice was firſt ſatisfied by ſome 
« ſew examples on delinquents, a general act of oblivion 
« ſhould be paſſed.” _ | 
After theſe demands, the army proteſted, ©** That their 
« deſign was not to overthrow preſbytery, and eſtabliſh the 
« independent government. But they only deſired, that there 
might be ſome effectual courſe taken, that ſuch who upon 
« conſcientious grounds differed from the eſtabliſhed forms, 
«© might not for that be debarred from the common rights, 
« ]jberties, or benefits, belonging equally to all, while they 
lived ſoberly and inoffenſively towards others, and peace- 
« ably and faithfully towards the itate.” | 
It was eaſy to perceive the army no longer conteated The army 
themſelves with meddling in their own affairs, but wanted to _ 
have a ſhare in the civil government. There were in the ben. 
houſe of commons very able men, who knew the deſigns of 2 16, 
the independents, and would have baffled them, had they 1 
deen ſupporced with power. To this end it was, they had Holes 
projected the forming, out of the old, a new army for Ire- Mem. 
land, and to caſhier the reſt of the forces. This projed If. 4. 44. 
tended directly to the ruin of the independent party. AC- Whitelock, 
cordingly, Cromwell and his aſſociates uſed all their endea- Ludlow. 
vours to countermine the artifices of their enemies, by in- 
{iring the army with diſcontent, and cheriſhing it in the 
ſore- mentioned manner. In ſhort, having tried the parlia- 
lament, they thought themſelves ſtrong enough to ſtrike a 
dolder ſtroke, in x. 5h always the army's name, which they 
had moulded to their purpoſes. To this end, they cauſed 
it to be reſolved in a council of war, that the army ſhould 
prefer a charge againſt the ableſt and moſt powerful mem- 
bers of the commons, who in a manner governed and directed 
the houſe. "Theſe were the men the independent party had 
chiefly to fear. This reſolution being taken, the army de- 
puted ſome officers to carry, in their name, to the parliament, 
2 Charge againſt eleven members, namely, Holles, Stapleton, 
Lewis, Clotworthy, Waller, Maynard, Maſſey, Glyn, Long, 
Harley, and Nichols. | 
The general articles of the charge were : | 5d articlys 
© 1. That the perſons above-named had, in an arbitrary gufien“ 
© and violent manner, infringed the rights and liberties of Ruſhworth, 
* the nation, and endeavoured by indire& and corrupt prac- VI. P. 579: 
" tices to delay and obſtruct juſtice. 
Vox. X. _ « 2, 
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* 2, That the army being, until the middle of March laſ, 


1647, in an orderly condition, and ready either quietly to haye 
2 © diſbanded, or elſe to have engaged in the ſervice of Ireland, 


„ thoſe members had endeavoured by falſe informations to 
e beget miſunderſtandings and jealouſies in the patliament 
ce againſt the army. x | | 

& 3. That whereas the parliament might have had out of 
<« the army an intire force for the reduction of Ireland, thoſe 
c perſons had attempted to pull the army in pieces, and to 
put the kingdom to the trouble and expence of raiſing a 
c new force for that ſervice. 

4. That they had diverted the forces engaged for the 


« ſervice of Ireland, and endeavoured to apply them to 


c carry on deſperate deſigns of their own in England; and 


had alſo raiſed new forces under pretence to guard the par 


„ liament, and privately liſted officers and ſoldiers, for em- 
e broiling the kingdom in a new and bloody war. 

„ 5. That they had invited and encouraged divers refor- 
«© mado's, and other officers and ſoldiers, tumultuouſly to 
cc gather together at Weſtminſter to affright and aſſault the 
« members of parliament.” 

The. very next day, the army ſent propoſals to the com- 


mons, wherein they deſired : 


The army's 
demands. 
Id. p. 572. 
Whitelock, 
P · 207» 


« That the perſons impeached might be forthwith ful- 
<« pended from fitting in the houſe. | 

“ That there might be a month's pay immediately ſent to 
<« the army. eta 
„That if the officers and ſoldiers of the army who had 
cc engaged for Ireland, or thoſe who had deſerted the army 
« and come to London, had ſince then received more than 
<« a month's pay, there might be ſo much more money {ent 
c down to the army. 5 

That during the debate and tranſaction betwixt the par- 
<« liament and the army, about raiſing and liſting new forces, 
ce the parliament would not ſuffer any new forces to be raiſed 
« within the kingdom.” — 

Theſe > pf extremely embarraſſed the parliament. 
They could not reject them without furniſhing the army 
with a pretence to march to London, where was nothing 
ready to oppoſe them, and by granting them, they gave 
them occaſion to make further demands. This embarraſſ- 
ment was the greater, as ſeveral counties ſeconded the army) 
and pretended, it was abſolutely neceſſary to continue them, 


to ſtop the progreſs of the arbitrary power aſſumed by the 


parliament. We have already ſeen, that the counties of 
| lex, 


Fſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, had in ſome meaſure declared CHAR. I. 
for the army. Buckinghamſhire and Hertfordſhire followed 164. 

this example; and Glamorganſhire openly complained, by 
deputies ſent on purpoſe, that the people were oppreſſed by Seme coun- 


| : : | tie 
the parliament, and by the committees ſettled. in the ſeveral] the day : 


counties ©. | P.uſhworth, 
Whereupon the two houſes thought proper to appeaſe the 15 7 5x 


impending ſtorm, by giving ſatisfaction to the army, in order 575, 558. 
to remove all pretence of complaint; for it was ealy to per- The parlia- 
ceive that was what they wanted, It was therefore reſolved, ro raed 2 
that the order for liſting of forces, and the permiſſion given tisty the wh: 
to the committee of the militia of London to augment the army. 
trained-bands ſhould be void: That the army ſhould have a . 2 
month's pay, and the general be required to remove it forty 7 Au 
miles from London. Some days after, a month's pay was 382. 

alſo granted to the forces in the north, and to let the army 

ſee there was no deſign to diſband them, the parliament 

paſſed an ordinance for raifing fixty thouſand pounds a month 

for the maintenance of the army, and for the ſervice of Tre- 

land e. Laſtly, the houſe of commons writ to the general, 14, p. 54. 
that they were ready to receive from him any particular Whitlock, 
charge againſt the eleven accuſed members. 3 , 

This condeſcenſion might have produced peace between The army is 
the parliament and the army, if peace had been what the det con- 
22 3 ; 3 tente. 

army deſired. But, inſtead of being obliged to the parlia- 

ment for this compliance, they were rather incenſed at it, as 

being ſenſible, the deſign of it was only to break their mea- 

ſures, by taking away all pretence of complaint. They 

would have been better pleaſed, that all itheir demands had 

been denied, in order to have an excuſe to do themſelves 

juſtice, They were afraid the parliament, by endeavouring 
to gain time, would privately take meaſures, the effects 
whereof would not appear perhaps till it ſhould be too late to 

prevent them. Wherefore, far from being contented, they June 23. 
preſented a remonſtrance to the parliament, whereby they 
ſuthciently diſcovered their diſinelination to an agreement. 

This remonſtrance contained the following complaints of the 

officers and ſoldiers : e e 
„That they had yet received no anſwer or reſolution Other de. 


about the eleven accuſed members. This point they 833 
| B b 2 | * largely Ruſt worth, 


VI. p- 525. 


1 It was ſtrange (ſays Whitelock) to were afraid of doing any thing contrary 
ke, how ſeveral counties, and the citi- to them, Mem, p. 254. 
*ens of London, began to make all their e This monthly ſum yas raiſed, by 
*pphication to the general and the army, rating each county at ſo much. Eſſex 
"Ming the parliament; and all looked paid the ſum of 45471. 98. 5d. See 
Wen the army in the chief place, and Rufiworth, Tom YI. p. 382. 
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CHAR. I.“ largely inſiſted upon, and pretended they could not expect 
1647. they ſhould be called to an account, ſo long as they con- 
Lon tinued in ſuch power, both in the houſe, and in all the 
4780 * committees of the higheſt truſt, as they actually did. 
„That the army was commanded to forty miles diſtance 
ce from London, and his majeſty's perſon demanded immedi. 
* ately to Richmond houſe , within eight miles of London, 
to put his majeſty within reach of thoſe mens power. 
* That it was induſtriouſly publiſhed, that his majeſty 
<< was kept a priſoner in the army, and barbarouſly and 
« uncivilly uſed ; but all ſuggeſtions of that ſort were moſt 
l falſe. 7 
<« Laſtly, after many complaints of public and private 
* grievances, they ſaid, that they ſhould be enforced, by 
the parliament's affected delays, to take extraordinary 
<< courſes to put things to a ſpeedy iſſue, unleſs by Thurſday 
night next they received aſſurance and ſecurity on the fol- 
<« lowing articles: 
1. That the declaration inviting men to deſert the army, 
ce be recalled and annulled. | | 
5 2. That the army may be preſently paid up, equally to 
ce thoſe that tave deſerted it. 
4 3. That his majeſty's coming to Richmond may be 
« ſuſpended; and, in the mean time, no place may be ap- 
<« pointed for his majeſty's reſidence any nearer to London 
than the parliament will allow the quarters of the army 
% bd. | | 
4. That the members charged may be forthwith ſul- 
„ nended the houſe. 
«©. 5, That thoſe that have deſerted the army may be in- 
ce ſtantly diſcharged, and receive: no more of their arrears til 
« the army be firſt ſatisfied. Ir | 
6. That both parliament and city may be freed from 
© thoſe multitudes of reformado's, and other ſoldiers, that 
« flock together about London... | 
7. That all liſtings, or raiſings of new forces, may be 
* effectually ſuppreſſed. og | 
« 8, That the perplexed affairs of the kingdom, and thoſe 
concerning the army, may be put into ſome ſpecdy way of 
« ſettling and compolure 5, TY 


It 

f This was ordered by the parlia- buſineſs of the pen. And having 

ment on 994g 15, Idem, p. 563. been bred in the Middle-'Temple, and 
g In theſe declarations and tranſac- learned ſome grounds of the law 


tions of the army, colonel Ireton was England, and being of a working 
chiefly employed, or took upon him the laborious brain and fancy, he ſet of 
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It was viſible the army ſought a pretence to quarrel, and Cyan. I. 
as it was their intereſt to break very ſoon, for fear ſecret mea- 1047. 
ſures might be taken againſt them, fo it was the parliament's 
buſineſs to gain time. To that purpoſe, they empowered bd, arr) 
the commiſſioners in the army to treat with them upon all deputies to 
the points in diſpute. the army to 

Mean while, the commons voted, „ That by the law no en with 
judgment can be given to ſuſpend the eleven members from 14. p. 593. 
« ſitting in the houſe, upon the papers preſented from the The eleven | 
army, before the particulars be produced, and proofs made.” 8 
But an expedient was found to ſoften this refuſal, namely, to abſent 
that the parties accuſed ſhould, of their own accord, deſire themſelves. 


leave to abſent themſelves from the houſe, which was granted, 1 


and the army remained ſatisfied d. VI. p. 592, 
About the ſame time, the army drawing a little nearer 523. 
e gene- 


London, probably, with deſign to awe the parliament, the 5s leiter 

general writ to the lord- mayor and aldermen, that they had to the city. 

nothing to fear from the army, who had no ill intention June 26. 
a p k k .; Ruſhworth, 

againſt the city, And indeed, it was reſolved in a council VI. p. 592, 

of war, that there ſhould be no farther advance of the army 593. 

than to Uxbridge. . | 
It is certain, there were many in the city and parliament The parlia- 

that wiſhed to ſee a breach between the two houſes and the nr . 

- . . e 

army. Some, doubtle's, imagined ſuch a breach would be army. 

very advantageous to the king, and that one or other of the Clarendon, 

two parties would join with him, and be directed by him. 

Nay, the king flattered himſelf with theſe hopes. The 

army ſhewed great regard for him, and ſome of the officers 

even hinted to him, they were labouring for his reſtoration. 

For this reaſon, the two houſes thought it very neceſſary to 

avoid a breach, which could not but produce many ill ef- 

fects, Both houſes therefore voted, that they conſidered Ruſaworth, 

the army commanded by general Fairfax, as their army, and .F. 595 

. ; | 596. 

would make proviſion for their maintenance. It was farther ' 

ordered, that they ſhould have a month's pay, and no offi- 

cer or ſoldier ſhould leave the army without licence from the 

general; that all reformado's ſhould remove from the city, 


B b 3 and 


felf much upon theſe buſineſſes, and that gallant Engliſh genileman (ſays 
was therein encouraged and aſſiſted by Whitelock) died within two or three 
lieutenant- general Cromwell, his fa- days landing at Calais, as ſome ſuſ“ 
ther-in-Jaw, and by colonel! Lambert, pected of the plague, Others of the 
who had likewiſe ſtudied in the inns of eleven members went into other parts, 
court, and was of a ſubtle working brain, and ſome of them retired into their 
Whitelock, „ countries, and there lived privately; 

bh Denzil Holles, Sir Philip Staple- Mr. Holles continned in Bretagne till 
don, and Walter Long, went together the reſtoration, Whitelock, p. 256. 
in à ſhip to France, where Stapleton, 
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CHAR. I. and the king reſide no nearer London than the army. The 
1647. votes being communicated to the army, they ſeemed ſo wel 
pleaſed with them, that they reſolved to remove from London, 
8 50G to ſhow they intended to uſe no force upon the parliament, 
one and the head-quarters were appointed; at Wickham. 
Plotat Lon= Whilſt the parliament was endeavouring to content the 
e's pg army, a plot was forming in London, to. compel the two 
Whitelock, houſes to take other meaſures, and oppoſe the army i, The 
reſbyterians were not pleaſed to ſee the independents gain 
o much ground, and cenſured the parliament for thus mean 
complying with the army. The. magiſtrates of London came 
into the plot, as well as the moſt zealous preſbyterian mem- 
bers of parliament, who had not been able to hinder the late 
Raſnworth, votes for preventing a breach with the army. The authors 
* Pe 597 of the plot had ſent private agents into Scotland to deſire af. 
0 ſiſtance. Nay, it was whiſpered in London, that Scotland 
| was going to declare-againſt the army. 
Petition of The: firſt ſtep taken by the conſpirators was to preſent to 
euere , the parliament a petition from the common- council of Lon. 
3 _ don, wherein they expreſſed ſome ſuſpicion of their conduct. 
liament, This was, doubtleſs, in order to have a pretence to complain 
* bo more openly afterwards, and to begin to leſſen the people's 
Whitelock, prepoſſeſſion in favour of the parliament. In this petition, 
the city complained of the arbitrary power exerciſed by the 
parliament's committees, as well as of the ill management of 
the public money, and deſired : | 
ce f. That preſent command be given, that no officer of 
55 war, or ſoldier, do enter London, under pretence of re- 
„ ceiving their arrears. 1 

5 2. That ſuch officers and ſoldiers as are already paid, if 
& their uſual habitation and employment have been within 
& London, be enjoined forthwith to betake themſelves to 
5 their calling; and ſuch as have dwellings in the country 

„ be required to depart within two days after publication. 

6 3. That all who have been in arms againſt the parlia- 
6 ment, be enjoined upon pain of impriſonment, within 
te twenty-four hours after publication, to repair to their ſe- 
$© yeral habitations. | . 

& 4, That ſuch commanders and ſoldiers as have come in 
te from the army, and received their monies, may be other- 
ff iſe diſpoſed of as the parliament ſhall think fit. 

| rg e 5, That 
Int was chiefly carried on by the employed to negotlate with the Scop, 


eleven members and their friends, One Whitelock, p. 257 261, 
Polens, alfexman pf Newcaſtle, waa © 
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« 5, That all perſons whatſoever that are poſſeſſed of any 
« monies or goods belonging to the public, may be enjoined 
« to bring the fame, within one month after publication, 
« jnto ſome public treaſury. 

« 6, That all revenues be managed under ſuch commiſ- 
« ſions, and by ſuch perſons, as, notwithſtanding any privi- 
« lege of parliament, may be held to ſuch rules as are or 
« ſhall be preſcribed therein. 

« 5,” That the parliament would for the preſent lay aſide 
« all buſineſſes of leſſer conſequence, and improve their time 
« and utmoſt endeavour, that ſuch laws may be prepared 
« for his majeſty's concurrence, as may ſettle the govern- 
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« ment of the church, fecure the people from all unlawful 


« and arbitrary power whatſoever in future, and reſtore 
« his majeſty to his juſt rights and authority, according to 
« the covenant. | : 

« 8, And, that the people may be the better ſecured to 
« enjoy the intended effects of ſuch laws as ſhall be ſo made 
« with the royal aſſent, that eſpecial care be taken, that 
« all officers of ſtate, and other miniſters of juſtice, may be 
« perſons of honour, of conſiderable intereſt, and of known 
© integrity. | | 

« 9. That the parliament would pleaſe to provide for the 
“ carrying on of the affairs in Ireland. 

&« 10. That by juſt and good means the correſpondence 
e with Scotland may be maintained and preſerved. | 

«© Ir, That the houſe of commons would pleaſe to give 


* order for a ſpeedy examination of all unlawful elections 


« and returns of the members thereof. 5 


“12. That ſome ſpeedy-courſe may be taken for the de- 


e ciding of all cauſes formerly determinable in the court of 
* admiralty, 


&« 13. That ſatisfaction being made by delinquents, an act 


of oblivion may be paſſed.“ | | 

To incenſe the Londoners againſt the army, it wes ru- 
moured, that they deſigned to declare tor the king. Nay, 
a pamphlet was diſperſed in London, entitled, © Lad pre- 
« ſented by the army to the king's majr/ty.” But the army diſ- 
owned it by a public declaration, | 

The parliament having impowered their commiſfioners 
to treat with the army, they nominated on their part, Crom- 

+ W0-4 well, 

* Many of the chief in the army low, Tom. I. p. 195. 7 

gave out, That the intentions of the 1 They were the ear] of Notting- 


officers and ſoldiers were, to eſtabliſh ham, lord Wharton, Skippon, Sir 


bit majeſty in his juſt rights, Lud- Fichty Vane, jun, Sir Tho. Widdring- 
ton, 


Whitelock, 
p. 288. 
Ruſhworth, 
VI. p. 602, 
610, 
Difference 
between the 
parliament's 
and army's 
commiliiu= 
ners. 

Id. p. 603, 
&c, 626 ö 
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CHAR. I. well, Ireton, Fleetwood, Rainſborough, Harriſon, Sir Har- 


1047. 
— ed 


dreſs Waller, Rich, Lambert, Hammond, and major Rain. 
borough, all independents and heads of the party in the 


army. It appears by memoirs, inſerted in Ruſhworth's col- 


p. 608, &c. 
633. 


Different 
ſentiments 
In the par- 
liament. 
Clarendon, 


III. p. 37. 


lections, that the army's commiſſioners would not begin to 
treat, before the parliament ſhould have granted ſome things 
they demanded, and really performed them. They com- 
plained, that the parliament ſeemed indeed by their votes to 
comply with the army's deſires, but delayed to put them in 
execution. The parliament's commiſſioners endeavoured on 
their fide to avoid having theſe points conſidered as granted 
preliminaries, and inſiſted upon their making part of the ne- 
gociation. | 

This ſhews the parliament ſought to gain time, and 
ſeemed inclined to give the army ſatisfaction, only becauſe 
it could not be avoided. The commons were almoſt all 
preſbyterians, and conſequently were vexed to ſee themſelves 
obliged to ſtoop to the independents, who were maſters of 
the army. Among the preſbyterian members, there were 
not a few, who, being very warm, would have gladly ha- 
zarded a breach with the army, rather than be forced to 
receive law from them. But the reſt, being the majority, 
though no leſs enemies to the independents, thought it more 
adviſeable to have patience, and try to amuſe the army till 
ſome aid might be ſecured, rather than furniſh them with 
a pretence to march to London, and ruin at once the preſ- 


byterian party and the parliament. Accordingly, theſe pre- 


Ruſhworth, 
VI. P» 595. 


The conti - 
nuance of 
the plot. 
Whitelock, 


vailing in both houſes, every thing ſeemed to tend to an 
azreement, which could not but be fatal to the preſbyte- 
rians : however, there was no way to avoid it. For this 
reaſon, the parliament forbid the reformado-officers to come 
into London for two months, and gave very ſtrict orders 
againſt liſting of ſoldiers, which was privately tranſacted in 
the city. | | | 

Mean while, the project of raiſing forces in London to 
oppoſe the army ſtill continued, though with the utmoſt 
ſecrecy, and the agents in Scotland cauſed much to be ex- 
pected ſrom the Scots, as being concerned to ſupport the 
preſbyterian party. But the authors of this project could 
hardly flatter themſelves that the aſſiſtance of Scotland could 
be ready in time, ſince the parliament and army were upon 
terms of accommodation. They found therefore, they were 
either to break off the accommodation, or reſolve to ſee all 


their 


ton, colonel White, Robert Scawen, and Thomas Povey, eſyre, Ruſnwonb. 
Tom, VI, P+ 605. | | 9 
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their hopes vaniſh, and ſuffer preſbyterianiſm to be trampled CHAR. I. 
upon by the independents. To ſucceed in the deſign of 1647. 
preventing a peace between the parliament and army, they 
found no better way than to excite the people to force the | 
parliament to alter their meaſures. They got therefore the July 13. 
apprentices and London-mob, to preſent petitions, that the FI. . t. 0 
preſbyterian government might be firmly eſtabliſhed : the ee. 
inſolence of ſectaries curbed: the army paid off and diſband- Clarendon, 
ed; and other things of the like nature deſtructive of the LI. P. 47- 
projected agreement. 25 

On the other hand, the forces in the North, and the horſe Forces in 
quartered at Nottingham, publiſhed declarations of their ad- the eth 
herence to the army commanded by general Fairfax. — 
About the ſame time, the parliament, at the army's re- July 15. 
queſt, ordered the four regiments that came from the army, 8 
under pretence of engagement for Ireland, but remaining 155 a 
fill in the kingdom, to be diſbanded. They permitted The com- 
likewiſe the eleven accuſed members to go beyond ſea for mieter. 
fix months, inſinuating to them by this permiſſion, that they mobs 
would do well to take that courſe of their own accord. But members to 
25, prohably, they were deeply concerned in the plot formed wang ay" 
at London, if not the authors, they thanked the houſe for months. 
this favour, without being in haſte to take the benefit of Id. p. 628. 
it *. 

Mean while, the army hearing ſomething more than The army's 
ordinary was contriving in London, and that ſuccours from Ie bali. 
Scotland were talked of, ſent a petition to the parliament, wel g 
with theſe farther demands: That a declaration be pub- 14. p. 629. 
+ liſhed againſt the bringing in of any foreign forces: that 1 
c . . p. 46. 

* the army be paid up equal with the deſerters thereof, and Whitelock. 
put into a conſtant courſe of pay: that the committee of 
* the militia of London, that had been changed by ordi- 
* nance of the 4th of May laſt, be reſtored, and the mili- 
*tla of the city ſpeedily returned into thoſe hands who for- 
* merly gave large teſtimonies of their fidelity to the par- 
* liament and kingdom,” Whereupon the parliament decla- Ruſbworth, 
red, that whoſoever ſhould bring in foreign forces, without VI. P. 937+ 
the conſent of both houſes, ſhould be deemed traitors. It p. 632-634. 
Was yoted likewiſe, that the militia of London ſhould be re- Whitelock. 


ſtored 


* Holles, Stapleton, and Long, went the ſettling of greater matters, peti- 
to France, See note above, Ruſh- tioned the houſe that they might ab- 
worth ſays, that the eleven members, ſent themſelves for fix months, to go 

ng that the army declared, the about their particular affairs, or if 
Proceeding upon particular proofs to they defired it, beyond ſea, Idem, 
make good the charge, would pro- p. 628, | 

take vp much time, and hinder 
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reſtored to the old commiſſioners, and an ordinance way 
paſſed for that purpoſe. To underſtand this article, it muſt 


L——y—— be obſerved, that in the beginning of May laſt, both houſes 


Ruſhworth, 
VI. p. 472, 
47%...” .\ 
Clarendon, 
III. p. 46, 
47+ 


perceiving ſome motions in the army, thought proper to ſe. 
cure the militia of London, and put it into ſuch hands as 
< they could confide in. To that end they paſſed an ordi- 
nance the 4th of May, for chufing a new committee of the 
militia of London, by which means none were admitted in. 
to the committee, or any office of the militia, but preſbyte. 
rians, entirely devoted to the party. This change it was 
that both houſes repealed, at the army's requeſt, and reſts. 
red the former commiſſioners. | 

The preſbyterian party, who had great credit in the city 
and poſſeſſed all the poſts, could not, without extreme fe- 
gret, behold the parliament's condeſcenſion to the army, 
that is, to the independents. They ſaw that party daily in- 
creaſe, and in condition to give law fo the parliament itſelf, 
For that reaſon, the rigid preſbyterians, ſeconded by the 
common- council of London, formed an engagement to aſſiſt 
one another, and oppoſe the army to the utmoſt of their 
power, upon a ſuppoſition, that the army intended to ſub- 
vert what had been hitherto done to ſettle the peace of the 


kingdom. The engagement publicly ſubſcribed in London, 


Ruſhworth, 
VI. p. 639. 


was as follows: | | 


A folemn engagement of the citizens, commanders, officers, and 
ſoldiers of the train'd-bands, and auxiliaries, the young men, 
and apprentices of the cities of London and Weſtminſter, ſea- 
commanders, ſeamen, and watermen; together with divers 
ethers, the commanders, officers, and ſoldiers, within the linet 
of communication, and pariſhes mentioned in the weekly bills if 
mortality. 

« WN HEREAS we have entered into a ſolemn league 

66 and covenant, for reformation and defence of reli- 

gion, the honour and happineſs of the kingdom, and the 

<< peace and ſafety of the three kingdoms of England, Scot- 


land, and Ireland; all which we do eminently perceive 


« to be endangered, and like to be deftroyed: We do 
<< therefore, in purſuance of our faid_ covenant, oath of alle- 
e glance, oath of every freeman in the cities of London and 
« Weſtminſter, and proteſtation, ſolemnly engage ourlelves, 
and vow unto God Almighty, that we will, to the utmoſt 
<« of our power, cordially endeavour, that his majeſty may 
« ipecdily come to his own houſes of parliament, with ho- 


« hour, ſafety and freedom, (and that without the nearer 


6 approach 


66 - was 2 


r 
b 
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« approach of the army) there to confirm ſuch things, as Char. I, 
« he has granted in his mellage of the 12th. of May laſt, in 1647. 
« anſwer to the propoſitions of both kingdoms ; and that 
« by a perſonal treaty with his two houſes of parliament, 
« and the commiſſioners of the kingdom of Scotland, ſuch 
« things as are yet in difference, may be ſpeedily ſettled, 
« and in 2 firm and laſting peace eſtabliſhed; for the effect- 
« ing hereof, we do proteſt and re-oblige ourſelves, as in 
« the preſence of God, the ſearcher of all hearts, with our 
« lives and fortunes, to endeavour what in us lies, to pre- 
« ferve and defend his majeſty's royal perſon and authority, 
« the privileges of parliament, and liberty of the ſubject, 
« in their full and conftant freedom, the cities of London 
and Weſtminſter, lines of communication and pariſhes 
mentioned in the weekly bills of mortality; and all others 

« that ſhall adhere. with us to the ſaid covenant, and oath 

U of allegiance, oath of every freeman of London and Weſt- 

71 minſter, and proteſtation: Nor mall we by any means 

admit, ſuffer, or endure, any neutrality, in this common 

« cauſe of God, the king, and kingdom, as we do expect 

«the bleſſing, of God Almighty, whoſe help we crave, 

„and wholly devolve ourſelves upon, in this our under- 

6 taking.” "WP \. | 

The 8 houſes had no ſooner advice of this engagement, The parlia- 
but they publiſhed by beat of drum and found of trumpet, mentforbids 
z prohibition to ſign it. On the other hand, the general ir 
loudly complained to the parliament's commiſſioners, and july 24. 
telired them to put a ſpeedy. ſtop to the agitations in Lon- 1 
don, which tended to rekindle the war. At the ſame time * 
be ordered. a ſtrict enquiry to be made in the army after all Whitelock, 
cavaliers who had borne arms for the king, or were ſuſ- 
pected to be of his party, with a command to diſmiſs them 
forthwith... TO TO | 
For two. or three days there was a great commotion. in Commotions 
London: aſſemblies were held, ſoldiers lifted, and orders in London, 
given them to be ready upon the firſt notice. The com- VI. p. Gan? 
non council received two petitions, one from a great num- 642. 
der of ſubſtantial citizens, the other from the young men Two peti- 
and apprentices , to deſire, That the militia might be — 
continued, as ſettled by ordinance of the 4th of May.” militia - 
Whereupon the common eouncil repreſented to the com- 5 | 
mons in a petition, „That having taken» notice of the plea- D 
jure of both houſes! for conſtituting, by ordinance dated Ludlow, . 
is OO W-2O07:E7% | 191 | © the T. I. p.206, 
nanny whom vers feral *of the indepentiint blen es hey ah. 

P. 135, N 2 ; 
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. ©© pray, that the militia which was eſtabliſned by ordinance 


The parlia- 
ment's per- 


plexity. 


ſame time, the army and the city, whoſe deſires were diz- 
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* city of London, and for determining of a former ori. 
* nance for the fame, dated the 4th of May laft, they could 
* not but call to mind, how far both houſes of Rn? Frns 
had formerly honoured the city, when they firſt eſtabliſh. 
* ed the committee for the militia, to take the ſenſe of this 
„court before they finally reſolved thereupon ; which con- 
„ fidence the petitioners ars not conſcious to themſelves tg 
have forfeited. And next being ſenſible, what a genen 
<< diſtemper this ſudden change hath already made, and i; 
„like to make, in the city, they could not but earneſt 


of the 4th of May laſt, may be reſtored,” 
The parliament was not a little embarraſſed in the preſent 
juncture, conſidering the impoſſibility of contenting at the 


metrically oppoſite. It is certain, moſt of the member; 
were preſbyterians, and conſequently 1lI-affeed to the 
army. Had it been in their choice, they would have de- 
clared againſt and diſbanded the army according to their in- 


tention. But ſince the army's approach to the city, the 


wiſeſt, who were the majority, had thought proper to com- 
ply, not ſeeing how the army could be oppoſed, if they pro- 
cced to violence, as was very likely. But there was a 
good number of others who were for running all hazards 
rather than ſee the independents triumph. Mean while, 
theſe laſt privately cheriſhed the commotions in the city, 
imagining, the aſſiſtance they might receive from London, 
was ſufficient to reſiſt all attempts of the army. This wa 
likewiſe the opinion of the common- council, the populace, 


and ſome general officers, as Sir William Waller, Pointz, 


and Maſſey, who were removed by the new model, and 
were then in London. The only point therefore was t0 


| induce the parliament to join with them, and take vigorous 


reſolutions againſt the army. But as there was no likeli- 


hood of prevailng by fair means, it was retolved to ule 


The young 
men and 
apprentices 
come and 


petition the 


parliament. 
Ruſhworth, 
VI. p. 642. 


force. AY | | 
To that end, July the 26th, a great number of young 


men and apprentices, came to Weſtminſter, and preſented 


a petition to the houſe of commons, deſiring, 
1. That the ordinance of the 23d of July for change of 
the militia of London, be immediately repealed. | 

2. That the city may be vindicated: againſt a late pre 


tended declaration, that thoſe are traitors who ſhall act to 


get ſubſcriptions, and that it may be revoked. ge 


— — — 5 2 


it 
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z. That both houſes do preſently make an order, for call- CHAR. I. 
ing in all abſent members, * 7 mg the eleven late accuſed 1647. 
members, againſt whom there has been nothing proved to 
this day. 1 N10 
T — demands were ſuch, conſidering the preſent junc- and con- 
ture, that it was no wonder much time was ſpent in debat- fen both 
. f ouſes to 
ing by both houſes. But the people without, growing im- grant their 
patient, and perceiving theſe debates were intended only to deſires, 


amuſe them, made a great noiſe in the outer rooms. Some 'itelock. 


knocked at the door of the houſe; others threw in ſtones at 3 


the windows of the houſe of peers. In a word, they very T. I. p. 206, 
plainly ſhowed, they would not ſuffer the two houſes to riſe, 

before they had received ſatisfaction. At laſt, both houſes wy, 26, 
ſeeing it would be in vain to reſiſt the multitnde, who threat- V1. 1 15 
ened to tear them in pieces, voted, That the ordinance of 

« the 23d of July, for ſettling the militia of London, and the 

« declaration of the 24th of the ſame intent, be null and 

« void.” This done, the houſe of commons adjourned till P. 644. 
next day. But the multitude conſtrained the ſpeaker and 

members to reſume their places, and deſired them to vote, 

That the king ſhould come to London; which was done ac- 

cordingly. On the morrow both houſes being met, adjourn- 

ed to the Zoth. 

On the 28th, the common- council received a letter from The gene- 
the general, expreſſing his good affection and tender care of 14's letter 
the city, but withal his great diſlike of the petition, and the r 2 
means uſed to promote it. At the ſame time, many young 
men and others attended the common- council, declaring 
their readineſs to ſupport the juſt privileges of the city againſt 
all oppoſers. Whereupon a letter was ſent by a meſſenger- 
to the general, and ſix commiſſioners appointed to follow the 
next morning. In the letter, „They declared their inc!i- The com- 
* nation to peace, intreating him, that the army might mon coun- 
« not advance, nor intermeddle with the rights and privi- 164. 
© leges of the city, conceiving that the ſtrengthening the Whitelock. 
* city for the ſafety thereof, was no juſt cauſe to provoke FN 
© the ſoldiers: and as for the petition, the parliament had 
© already declared their ſenſe of it, and therefore it was 
* needleſs for them to do it, and the rather for that it had 
* never been formally preſented to them.” 

Mean while, the common-council having received intelli- The city out 
gence that the army was advancing towards London, orders themſelves 


were 9i Ke 7 | . in a poſture 
given for the trained- bands to go to their works, and r oc ie 


veral places. 6 VI. p. 646. 
| B oth Wiutelock, 


for all that could bear atms to appear the next morning at ſe- Ruſhworth, 


e ͤ ꝶů 7 7 ·˙˙.—— . r·rÜÜ' .... ² —½—! «ö —Ü3ò‚ Ü «—·‚‚˙·ům — — 


Maſſey major-general Mafley to command in chief, and ordered; 
made com- that all reformado's and other officers ſhould the next 6; 


\ 
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Chan. I. Bath houſes meeting the 3oth 6 July, the two ſhea, YN 
1647. did not appear, which ohliged them to chuſe others in thei 
room. With the ſpeakers, a good number of member 1 
Zhetw® of both houſes were alſo departed from London, withou Wil ©, 
e any one's knowing Whither. Tbe abſence of theſe mem. 
themſelves: bers, who were all friends to the army, rendered the can. 
8 party ſo ſuperior, that the commons voted the ſame 
refit the day, That the king ſhould come to London: chat the militi 
army. of the city ſhould have full power to raiſe ſuch forces as they 
VI. p. das. thould think fit, for the defence. thereof: that they ſhoul 
Clarendon, chuſe a commander in chief to be approved by the houſe, 
III. p. 47. and ſuch commander to preſent other officers, to be approve 


mm. by the militia. | After that, the committee make choice gf 


mander in 


chief. appear to be liſted in St. James's fields, and the forces allei- 
Whitelock, dy liſted to be put into a regimental wax. 

The gene- The ſame day, the common-counci] received a letterſroth 
ral's letter general Fairfax, dated the day before, wherein he ſpoke ye- 
oa. ry ſharply of the tumult of the 26th, and of the violence 
VI. p. 647, Upon the parliament. He ſaid, the guard ſent from the 
Whitelock. city, not only neglected their duty, but that divers of the 
r common- council greatly encouraged the ſeditions. That 
they had not kept their word with the army, which, upon 
their aſſurance to ſecure the parliament from any attempt, 
had removed to that diſtance from the city. That he could 
not but look on them as accountable to the kingdom, for 
the preſent interruptions of the hopeful way of peace and 
ſettlement of the nation, if by their care and induſtry the 
chief actors in the late tumults were not detected and given 
up to juſtice. e 8 eva 
The city's On the other hand, the city publiſhed an apology by way 
— of declaration or manifeſto, ſetting forth, <* The army's 
army. & ſurpriſing the king at Holmby, without its being known 
Ruſhworth, ( by what authority, and under what pretences; and theit 
VI. P. 641. & keeping his royal perſon ever ſince, notwithſtanding hi 
44 ſurpriſal was diſowned by the general for himſelf and al 
„ the officers about him, and for the body of the army. 
„ That the privileges of parliament had been violated by 
« the army's cauſing the eleven members to withdraw, and 
by interpoſing in the militia of London, which 5 

Wy * 4 2 6 Je 
o The lords choſe the lord Grey of was then above a hundred and fort) 
Werk; and the commons, Mr. Henry members remaining inthe houſe of com 


Pelham a counſellor of Lincoln's-inn. mons, Clarendon, Tom, III. p. #7+ 
Ruſhworth, Tom, VI. p. 646. There c 
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te ject to no other cogniſance but of the king and parlia- CHAR. I. 
ment. There were ſeveral other things in this manifeſto, 1647, 
which inſinuated, that the army's ill deſigns were but too. 
evident. They concluded with proteſting, that “they ſin- 

« cerely defire a happy and ſpeedy peace by the ſettlement 


« of true religion, by te-eftabliſhing his majeſty's juſt rights, 


« by upholding all lawful privileges of a free parliament, 
« by maintaining the fundamental laws of the land, by re- 
« ſtoring the ſubject to his juſt liberty, and by freeing this 
« long oppreſſed kingdom from all taxes, and the enforced 
« free · quarters towards the maintenance of an army, which 
« hath long had no viſible enemy to encounter.“ | 

Both houſes alſo writ to the general, that though he had The parlia- 
given them no account of the motion of his army, yet they rags 2 
underſtood, he had ordered his forces to march towards Lon- fo ene 
don, on pretence of defending the houſes from the danger of the um 
tumults, upon which account they thought fit to let him 2 
know, that as they could not but have a deep ſenſe of the july zo, 
undue liberty which ſome apprentices and others had taken, ka p. 654. 
to violate the freedom of parliament, ſo they doubted not, 
but the ſenſe of ſo great an offence would at laſt ſtrike thoſe 
that were acceſſary thereto with a deteſtation of any ſuch 
practices for the future: and that as the houſes could not ima- 

ine, theſe diſorders had the allowance of the city of Lon- 
bh ſo they had fince received full ſatisfaction by the ſtrict 
orders publiſhed by the common-council for preventing and 
ſuppreſſing of tumults, and by» their declaration, that 
they ſhould fit with freedom, and ſecurity from any diſturb- 
ances for the future. And therefore they ſaw no cauſe to 
command the army to come to. their aſſiſtance, but rather 
judged (by the diſtractions raiſed at the news thereof) that 
the army's approach was like to produce great miſchiefs, 
and caſt the whole kingdom into confuſion. That for pre- 
vention of theſe dangers, they had ſent him an expreſs order 
v withdraw his army, requiring him to give exact obedience 
knereto. 

The ſame day the commons voted, that the eleven accu- Vote to e- 
ſed members ſhould be received into the houſe; accordingly ©'* ** 
moſt of them came and took their places on the morrow ”. members. 

On the 31ſt, the two houſes publiſhed an ordinance, en- Id. p. 647, 
adling the committee of the militia of London to puniſh p3%,...;.., 

1 | ſuch jn London. 
P It was likewiſe declared, That trained-bands, garriſons, c. Ang 14 P. 62, 
_ ordinance of the 19th of July, this declaration was ordered to be print- 655. 
Which put under the command of Sir ed and publiſhed in London, by ſound 


Lomas Fairfax all the land- forces, of trumpet, Whitelock, p, 262. 
did not give him any power over the . 
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Cnax. I. ſuch as did not repair to their colours, and to chuſe a major. 
1647. general, or any other officer for the forces raiſed or to be fail. 
L—y— ed within the city of London; and Maſſey, Waller, and 

Pointz were employed in forming regiments and companies. 
The army Though the parliament and city made great preparations, 
marches to- the army were under no apprehenſions. They knew, that 
om Lon- two or three days were not ſufficient to diſcipline an army 
Ruſhworth, levied in haſte in the city, and enable it to withſtand twenty 


VII. p. 750. thouſand victorious troops, well ſupplied with arms, ammu- 
Clarendon, 7 


gre 2 to the general rendezvous at Hounſlow-heath, within twelve 
The general miles of London. Mean while, the general delivered to 
2 the parliament's commiſſioners, certain propoſals to be ne- 
mens com- gotiated between the parliament and army, for ſettling the 
mitſioners peace of the kingdom. At the ſame time, he put into their 
Lins Aer hands a declaration by the council of war, wherein the offi- 
Fecha. cers ſaid, Though the late violence done to the parliament 
tion,” rendered all proceedings in the way of treaty vain and hope- 
r leſs, till the parliament ſhould be reſtored to a condition of 
728. F732 freedom, yet they had thought good to make this public 
tender of propoſals to the conſideration of the kingdom, 
wherein all men might ſee the integrity of their intentions, 
and the bottom of their deſires. Theſe propoſals related in- 
tirely to the public, without any mixture of the private views 
of the army. | | 
The two Mean while, the two ſpeakers, and the reſt of the mem- 


ſpeakers. hers of both houſes who had abſented themſelves, to the 
and the reſt 


bers, caſt them in the parliament, they had quitted the houſes for fear 
themſelves 


upon the a f ; 

* pro- agreeable to the army than this requeſt, which authoriſed 
tection. them, without their being forced to ſeek other pretences, to 

Ruſhworth. 

VII. p. 750, 


7 54: 

WO, time, they would no more own the two houſes for parlia- 

. ment, but paid to the ſpeakers and members who attended 
3 


Reaſons of It was very ftrange, that zealous preſbyterians, ſuch as 


F were moſt of the abſented members, ſhould have recourſe 


ſpeakers to the army's protection, againſt the endeavours of their 
and the reſt, brethren in both houſes and the city, to prevent the indepen- 
dents from trampling upon preſbyterianiſm. The moſt pro- 


bable reaſon of this proceeding, I think, is, that theſe mem 


vers 


nition, and ordnance. They continued therefore their march 


— — © — — 
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ers imagined, their brethren and the common- council of CHAR. I, 
London were taking wrong meaſures, and would be infalli- 1647. 
bly oppreſſed by the army. It was therefore very natural 
for men in this belief, to endeavour to avoid being involved 
in the ruin their party was threatened with, and to chuſe 
rather to continue to diſſemble their ſentiments, as they had — 
done for ſome time, than be expoſed in vain to inevitable, 
25 they thought, calamities. Lo this may be added, that 
among theſe members there were ſome independents, who 
earneſtly laboured to perſuade the reſt to this courſe, as we 
are informed by Ludlow's memoirs, who was of this num- T. I. $.265, 
ber and party. The lord Clarendon gives another reaſon, &. 
which ſeems not ſo natural. He pretends, theſe members W 
believed, the army deſigned to reſtore the king to all his 
rights, and ſeing there were not forces ſufficient to hinder 
it, they were willing to avoid the effects of his vengeance, 
by concurring with the army in his reſtoration. But, be- 
fides that the event ſhowed, the independents had no ſuch 
intention, it 1s certain they had not hitherto expreſſed it, 
unleſs ſome civilities paid the king ſince he was in their 
hands, are to be conſidered as real proofs of this intention. 
Moreover, the army had juſt given a ſenſible proof, that 
their deſign was not to reſtore the king to all his rights, by 
the propoſals lately delivered to the. parliament's commiſ- 
ſoners, whereby the king's prerogatives were intirely ſub- 
verted, as will hereafter appear. 
However this be, the army improved the deſertion of theſe 
members to juſtify their advance towards London, and to 
ſhow that their aim was only to prevent a new war, which 
the members at Weſtminſter, and the common: council of 
London, had a mind to excite. To this purpoſe, they pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, containing the reaſons of their marching 
to London; the ſubſtance whereof was to this effect: : 
„That the army was formerly led, by the grounds then Ta 
declared, to advance towards the city of London; but 88 
* having received from the parliament and city ſome hopes Ruchworth, 
« of ſatisfaction, they yielded a ſpeedy compliance to their VII. p. 744. 
« defires for their removal to a farther diſtance. And being 
in this ſecure way, and labouring after the ſudden ſettle- 
ment of the kingdom, they had even brought to perfec- 
tion, particular propoſals to be ſent to the parliament, 
* for a final concluſion of all their troubles ; but the king- 
* dom's enemies being moſt vigilant to fruſtrate thoſe good 
intentions of theirs, had endeavoured to caſt the kingdom | | 
*into a new and bloody war: and for that end had pro- 9 
Vor. X. Ce: c cured 
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Cn ar.T.« cured the under-hand liſting of ſeveral reformado's, and 
1647. © others, and captrived a wicked and treaſonable combina- 
Lys << tion; as it was ſufficiently manifeſted by a declaration 
<« paſſed thereupon by both houſes of parliament the 23d of 
July laſt, fer the prevention of the diſturbances that 
e were like to enſue thereupon ; from which kind of dic. 
<< orgers the city had been well preſerved, during the ſpace | 


ce of almoſt four years, whilſt the militia was in the hands 
< of the old commiſſioners, whereby it appeared, there 
« was cauſe for the army to intreat the parliament, that 


<« the militia might be returned into the hands it was in 


< before. 
<« That thoſe old commiſſioners of the militia were not 
< only perſons without all exception, but alſo men of whom 


ce the kingdom had had above four years experience in the 


<« faithful diſcharge of their truſt, and that were always 
< moſt deſirous of a peace. Yet, on a ſudden, this truſt, 
« which they had fo faithfully diſcharged ſo long, was ta- 


* ren out of their hands, and put into the hands of others, 
<« {ome whereof had been very cool in the ſervice of the 
6 parkament ; and this was preſſed, and in a manner forced | 
< upon the parliament, with the utmoſt importunity. Theſe F 


things miniftred great cauſe of ſuſpicion, that that altera- 


c tion of the militia was in order to make the terms of the | 
< peace, and agreement with the king, more ſuitable to the 
« private undertakings of ſome men, than to the public | 


c welfare of the whole kingdom. But this defign diſcovered 
ce itſelf more clearly, in that at the ſame time that the alte- 
< ration of the militia of London was ſet on foot, the ſame 
« perſons with as much earneſtneſs preſſed for the diſband- 
„ing of the army, before any thing was ſettled for the 
ce ſecurity and liberty of the kingdom. At the fame time, 
the common- council was new modellized, a lord- mayor 
choſen that might ſuit with the preſent deſign, and divers 


cc perſons were left out of the common- council and militia 


* of eminent deſerts and fidelity, and others brought into 
cc their rooms, that had either teſtihed an ill affection, or 
<« fittle affection to the parliament and their cauſe. That 
<« the honour of the parliament was continually trampled 
< under foot, and their authority affronted by every rabble 


< of women, apprentices, reformado's, and ſoldiers, till at 


<« length it was riſen to the height of monſtrous violence 
cc againſt the parliament, that they might ſet themſelves on 
cc work, and the kingdom on fire again. That at length, 
c the deſign appeared open-faced, and though the militia 


cc Was 
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u was made the principal ground of the quarrel, yet the CHAR. I. 


66 prefling ſo much the king's coming to London to confirm 


the ſame, ſhewed that the militia was deſired but in order, 


« to that deſign, and to force the parliament to ſuch terms 
« of peace as they pleaſed, | ; | 
« That the intereſt of the common-council, in their 
« change of the militia, was claimed as the birth-right of 
« the city of London ; but ſuch a claim could not juſtly 
« be held up againſt both houſes of parliament : for then 
« who ſhould be maſter of the parliament's freedom and 
« reſolutions ? and who ſhould be maſters of the birth- rights 
« of the whole kingdom, when there ſhould*be no army on 
foot? | 
„That the army diſcerning how intimate ſome of the 
« new militia were with ſome of the eleven accuſed mem- 
« bers, and how forward they were to comply and act with 
«them in their endeavours to raiſe a new war, found it 
« neceſſary to deſire, That the militia might be put into 
« the hands wherein it was formerly, that the army being 
« ſecured by that means from danger, might with the more 
« confidence retire further from the city. Which, accord- 
ing to their deſire, being reſtored again into the hands of 
« the old commiſſioners, ſeveral petitions were preſented to 
the common-council of the city of London, in the name 
« of the apprentices and others, importing their deſires, that 
the militia of the city might continue in the hands of the 
« former commiſſioners, according to the ordinance of the 
«4th of May laſt; whereupon the common-council of the 
« city preſents their petitions to both honſes for changing 
« the militia, wherein the houſe of lords refuſe to alter 
« their reſolutions ; the houſe of commons anſwered, they 
« would take it into conſideration the next morning; not- 
« withſtanding which, the city and kingdom could not be 
„ignorant, with what rage and inſolency the tumult of ap- 
© prentices the ſame day forced both houſes ; they blocked 
* up their doors, threatning them, if they granted not their 
« defires; and in this outrageous manner continued at the 
© houſe eight hours together ; after which, the houſe riſing, 
* the ſpeaker, and many members going out, they forced 
them back again into the houſe. And during the time 
© of that violence, Weſtminſter-hall and the Palace-yard, 
* was filled with reformado's, and other ill- affected perſons 
is defigned to back them. After that, the houſes being ad- 
8 ee the apprentices printed and poſted a paper in 
*tveral places of the city, requiring all their fellows to 
| 1 | * | C c Si ; | „% be 
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<« engaged themielves in. 
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CAR. I. “ be early at the parliament the next morning, for that they 
< intended to adjourn by ſeven of the clock, and that for a 
month. Thus the (ſpeakers, with many of the members, 
were driven away from the parliament. 
c fore might judge of the juſtneſs of the cauſe the army had 
in. And if after ſo much blood and 
ce treaſure ſpent, all that they were to hope for, and ret | 
© in, was only what the king had granted in his meſſage of 
„the 12th of May laſt, what muit become of the king- 


% dom ? Sc. 4. 


The com- 
mon coun- 
cil alter 
their reſolu- 
tion. 


„LTaſtly, the army declared, that they would ſtand by 
all ſuch members of either houſe of parliament, as were 
6 forced to abſent themſelves from Weſtminſter, and uſe 
their utmoſt and ſpeedy endeavours, that they might with F 
freedom and ſecurity {it there again. They likewiſe de- 
© clared againſt the choice of a new ſpeaker, and againſt I 
all orders, votes, or reſolutions forced from the houſe on 
„ the 26th of July laſt, and ſuch as ſhould be paſſed till] 
© thole members were reſtored again: that they thought 
© themlelves bound to bring to condign puniſhment the 
“ authors and fomentors of the violence done to the parlia- 
„ment, and expected that the people of London would de- 
liver up to them the eleven members impeached. But | 
if any in the city ſhould engage themſelves to protect 
«© thoſe members, and ſo put the kingdom again into a war, 
the blood mult be laid to the account of ſuch perſons. 
„And whereas ſome had poſſeſſed the minds of men, 
« that they gaped only after the plunder of the great and 
wealthy city of London; they declared from their hearts, 
„ that they abhorred the thought thereof: but as they were 
informed, that the city of Weſtminſter, and the borough 
« of Southwark, were brought into a hard condition, by | 
« claiming a right not to be ſubjected to a militia, without 
« their own conſent, they promiſed to aſſiſt them for the 
obtaining of their juſt deſires and immunities. 

„That when thele things were duly ſettled, they ſhould 
< be as ready to aſſure unto the king his juſt rights and au- 
„ thority, as any that pretended it never ſo much.” 

The next day, the army being drawn together on Houn- 
Now-heath ”, the common-council of London began to 


q This intirely deſtroys the reaſon 


of the members abſenting themſelves, 


alledged by the lord Clarendon, Ra- 
in. 


the carls of Northumberland, Saliſ- 


Howard, Wharton, Say, and Mul- 


r At this rendezvous were preſent 


All men there- 


fear 
the 
bury, Kent; the lords Grey of Werk, 


grave, and others, about fourteen 
lords; the ſpeaker, and about 2 hun- 
dred members of the houſe of com- 


ing of twenty 
mons, The army, conſiſting * ra 


r nt He. 
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the danger to which the city would be expoſed, if the arm; Cana. I. 
ſhould force the lines, whica was but too likely, and this 1647. 
apprehenſion cauſed them to take more moderate reſolutions *, --- 
do taking occaſion from the army's late declarations, they and try to 
writ to the general, that underſtanding, by the declaration, Pente the 
that the army's intention was only to reſtore the abſent Aug. z. 
members to their places in the parliament, the city was Ruſhworth, 
ready to concur with them in their deſign. That accord- bn FURR 
ingly, he ſhould find all ports and paſſes open, and for re- 


moving all miſunderſtanding, they had recalled their late 


declaration. The general anſwered, That he wiſhed all The forts 
the forts on the weſt ſide of the city were delivered to him, morn 


and he was immediately obeyed. After that, he writ to the livered up to 
common-council, that the preſerving of the privileges of the the general, 
parliament, and ſecuring the members from violence, had {1 
been the ſole cauſe of his near approach to their city. EF 
The 6th of Auguſt, the general, preceded by ſome regi- He comes 
ments of horſe, and attended by the two old ſpeakers, and 2 
the members who had abſented themſelves, came to Weſt- the rn uae 
minſter, and alighted at Sir Ab:aham William's houſe in and the reft 
New-palace-yard, He ftaid there ſome time, whilſt the 3 
two ſpeakers *, and the reſt of the members repaired to their Ruſn worth, 
reſpective houſes. VII. p. 756. 
Preſently after, the houſe of peers paſſed an ordinance for Os 
making general Fiarfax conſtable of the Tower, with power He is made 
to name a deputy, to which the commons contented. After £overnor of 
that, the general was defired to come to the parliament, e 
where he received the thanks of both houſes. The tame es. ö 
day, the parliament ordered, that the 12th ſhould be a day Fathworth, 
of thankſgiving to God, for reſtoring the members of both de Dees 
houſes to their juſt privileges, without the effuſion of blozd, Whutelock, 
and that a gratuity of a month's pay ſhould be given to the 
non-commiſtoned officers and ſoldiers for this great ſervice. | 
The following days were ſpent in approving and ratifying The puha- 


proves of 
what the 


s When a ſcont came in, whilſt the Tm) had 
city militia and common council were done, 


thouſand hoi ſe and foot, being drawn 
vp in battalia with reſerves, the gene- 


tl, accompanied with theſe lords and 
commoners, and other gentlemen, rode 
along, and took a view of the army, 

m regiment to regiment, who re- 
© ved them with great acclamations of 
de ſoldiers, crying, Lords and com- 
ns, and a free parliament. The prince 
tletor Palatine came alſo and viewed 
the army, being received by the gene- 
ral with great reſpect. Whitelock, p. 
163. Ruſhworth, Tom, VII. p. 750. 


Whitelock n P- 263. 


ſitting, and brought news, That the 
army made a halt, or other good in- 
telligence, they Gied, One and all. 
But if the ſcouts brought intelligence 
that the army advanced nearer to them, 


then they would cry as loud, Treat, 


treat, treat, At laſt, they agreed to 
ſend the general an humbie letter, 


s 


t The ear] of Mancheſter, for the 
lords, and Lenthal for the commons. 
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Crar. I. what the army had done. But this was not all. The lords 
1647. demanded two things, which the commons very much o 
| poſed. The firſt was, the making null all acts, done from 
Diſpure ve- the 26th of July to the 6th of Auguſt. The commons 
lords ans were ready to give their conſent, provided it was without 
commons, declaring them illegal. This diſpute held till the 2oth, 
8 when the commons paſſed at length the ordinance demanded 
£759 by th but with this reſtriction : © That no pe 
&c. 784. y the peers, but with thi | perſon ſhall 
be impeached or puniſhed, for his acting by, or upon, the ſaid 
votes, orders, or ordinances, unleſs he ſhall be found guilty if 
contriving or abetting the viſible force put upon the parliament, 
or of. entering into, or promoting the late engagement, for the 
bringing the king to the city, upon the terms and conditions ex- 
preſſed in his majeſly s letters of the 12th of May laſt. 
14. p. 78, The ſecond thing deſired by the lords was, that it ſhould 
782, be declared, the parliament was not free from the 26th of 
July, to the 6th of Auguſt, and that the members who 
aſſembled at Weſtminſter, in the abſence of the ſpeakers, 
pap ſhould be expelled the parliament and puniſhed. This 
"2, 77 queſtion being debated a whole day in the houſe of com- 
Whitlock. mons, was carried in the negative, but by three voices“. 
The lords inſiſted upon this point merely out of compliance 
to the army, who, by a remonſtrance to the parliament, | 
had demanded the ſame thing, declaring, they could not } 
ſuffer ſuch members as ſate and voted during the abſence of 
the ſpeakers, to intrude themſelves into the parliament be- 
fore they had given ſatisfaction to their reſpective houſes, 
Sept. 8. Nevertheleſs, this affair was carried no farther. Only ſeven 
8 lords , with the lord-mayor, ſeveral aldermen, and ſome 
p- 304, 5 25 | 2 i 
806. officers of the militia were accuſed of high- treaſon for being 
Whatelock. concerned in the tumult of the 26th of July, which was 
called an intention to excite a new war, 
22 kings Whilſt theſe things paſſed between the parliament and 
condition, àrmy, the king was not only very quiet, but even enter- 
_ _ tained great hopes from this diviſion, and flattered himſelf, 
** * that the army would declare for him. Their civility and 
paar complaiſance to him ſeemed to promiſe him a happier tate, 
Ctacendon, than when in the hands of the parliament. Three of bis 
we Ke, chaplains * were allowed to come to him, and celebrate di 
3 vine 
T 4. p. 194, r The queſtion put was, Whether The earl of Suffolk, the lords Wil- 
195. it ſhou}d be declared, what was done loughby of Parham, Hunſcon, Mainard, 
from the 26th of July to the 6th of Berkley, with the earls of Lincoln and 
Augęuſt to be forced, and that ſitting Middleſex, Whitelock, p. 268. 
no free parhamegnt ? Which was carried x There were four allowed to come 
in the negative, The other part of the to him; namely, Dr. Sheldon, Mor 
_ queſtion; as put by Rapin, was not de- lev, Sanderſon, and Hammond, t 
bated at this time, | Ciarendon, Tom. 3. p. 38. 
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vine ſervice, after the manner of the church of England, CRaR. I. 
and all his old ſervants and domeſtics had liberty to fee and 1647. 
ſpeak with him. Berkley, Aſhburnham, Capel, the mar- 
quis of Ormond himſelf, who had at laſt ſurrendered Dub- 
ln to the parliament, ſaw him as often as they pleaſed in 
public or private, and the two firſt were now in his fer- 
vice. The Scotch commiſſioners reſiding at London, fre- 
quently viſited him, and expreſſed z great deſire to ſerve 
him. As they knew, that the independents were ſworn 
enemies of their nation, they began to perceive, it was their 
intereſt to join with the king againſt their common enemies. 
Mean while, the civilities ſhown the king were but the ef- 
ſect of the policy of Cromwell and his aſſociates . They 
were not ignorant how the parliament and city of London 
ſtood affected to them, and were perſuaded, that after all, 
the preſbyterians would choſe rather to agree with the king, 
than ſee the independents triumph. To prevent this union 
it was, that they had cauſed the king to be removed from 
Holmby, without either the general-officers, or the body of 
the army appearing in it, to a place where his perſon was 
in their power. On the other hand, the king was ex- 
tremely careſſed by them, and even put in hopes of a ſpeedy 
agreement with the army, as well to divert him from the 
thoughts of uniting with the parliament, as to deprive the 
preſbyterians of the hope of ſuch an union. In every decla- 
ration and remonſtrance of the army, there was always 
ſomething inſerted to expreſs their deſire, that the king 
might be reſtored to his juſt rights. But it was ever with 
this reſtriction, © when the affairs of the government ſhould be 
fully ſettled,” that is, in the manner they deſired, and they 
knew, it would then be eaſy to find occaſion to quarrel with 
the king, and retract what they ſeemed to promiſe him. 

The king was deceived by this policy. As he ſaw him- Heconceives 
ſelf courted by both parties, he imagined, they could not be rea: hooes, 
without him, and that he ſhould quickly be able to incline as rg 
the ſcale to which ſide he pleaſed. Nay, he fanſied for Cromwell. 
ſome time, that the two parties would accept him for me- I. p. 198. 
diator. In this imagination he expreſſed a regard for böth, 
and told them by turns, though very ſecretly, he would be Ciarendon, 
guided by their counſels. Mean while, as he mortally hated III. p. 4, 
the preſbyterians, he was much more deſirous. to join with * 
the army, if they would but have granted him tolerable con- 

. ditions, 


Y The ground of their civilities was, ment, the Scots, and the city of Lon- | | 
to engage him and the cavaliers to their don, their enemies. Ludlow, Tom, 76 
de, after they had made the parlia- I. p. 184. | 
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CAR. I. ditions, as they made him expect. Nevertheleſs, he liſtned 
1647. to the propoſals of the Scotch commiſſioners, to put himſeſf 
under the protection of the preſpyterjans and Scots, and 
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Ruſhworth, thereby hoped to be ſafe, however the conteſts between the 


Yo 7e parliament and army might end. In the mean time, he 

Ludlow, fufered himſelf to be amuſed by Cromwell and Ireton, who, 

T. II. P. 212. on pretence they were ſuſpected by both houſes, ſeldom vi- 

ſited him, but however, acquainted him with their inten— 

tions, by means of ſome officers, who could converſe more 

freely with him or his confidents. Though he was uſed 

very civilly, he was narrowly watched, and at the very time 

he thought himſelf arbiter of the two parties, was really a 

priſoner. Since his removal from Holmby, he had followed 

the motions of the army, and reſided ſometimes in a town, 

and ſometimes at a country houſe. According as the army 

thought fit. At laſt, when the army had their rendezvous | 

on Hounſlow-heath, in order to march to London, he was 
conducted to Hampton-court *. 

Aﬀter the The revolution, which happened within a few days, and 

army was which brought the parliament in ſubjection to the army, 

dem we proved fatal to the king. He had quickly cauſe to perceive, | 

not the ſame Cromwell and Ireton had only amuſed him with vain hopes. 

reſbect paid The army was no ſooner matter of the parliament and city, 

Clarendon, Fut the king ſaw himſelf not gy t neglected, but even treated 

The ſame reſpect was no longer 


III. p. 55, more hardly than ever. 
57. paid him, and his guards would ſcarce ſuffer his ſervants to 
confer with him in private. In ſhort, he was left a long 

while at Hampton-court, without mention of any accom- | 
modation, whilſt his words, his actions, and the perſons | 
Ruſhwortb, that came to viſit him, were carefully watched. Nay, the 
II. p. 737 Scotch commiſſianers were hindered from ſeeing _ 
| | whic 


Z June 24, he was removed from 
Newmarket to Royſton ; the 26th, he 


came to Hatheld-houſe in Hertford- 


ſhire ; July r, to Windſor ; July 3, to 


Cavertham, a houſe of the lord Cra- 


ven's, near Reading; July 22, to the 
earl of Devonſhire's houles at Latimer's; 
thence to Woburn, the earl of Bed- 
ford's; and then to Stoke-pogey's and 
Oatland's. Ruſhworth, Tem. VI. 
592, 593, 603, 604, 639. Whilſt 
he was at Caverſham, Jly 15, his 
children, now under the earl of North- 
ymberland's care, were permitted to 
dine with him at Maidenhead, and af- 
terwarda to ga and ſtay with him two 
days at Caverſham, Prince James had 
a in the parliament's hands ever 


Face the ſurrender of Oxford. This 


conſcientious of his kingdom, Lug- 


favour was denied him whilſt he was at 
Holmby. Ruſhworth, Tom. VI. g. 

03, 612, 613, 625. Clarendon, Tom. 
HI. p. 3f, 43, 44. Concern- 
ing this interview, Ludlow relates the 
following remarkable ſtory. Crom- 
well meeting ſoon after Sir John 
Perkley, told him, that he had lately 
ſeen the tendereſt ſight that ever his 
eyes beheld, which was the interview 
between the king and his children; 
that he (Cromwell) wept plentifully 
at the remembrance thereof, ſaying, 
that never man was ſo abuſed as he, 
in his ſiniſter opinion of the king, who, 
he thought, was the moſt upright and 


low, Tom. I. p.1 99. 
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which they complained to no purpoſe. But before I pro- CRHAR. I. 
ceed to ſpeak of the king and his circumſtances it will be 1647. 
neceſſary to relate what paſſed in the army and parliament, wnynnd# 
whilſt the king was left at Hampton-court almoſt forgotten, 
though he ſerved ſometimes for pretence to ſeveral papers. 
When the army reſolved to oppoſe. the parliament's de- 
ſign to diſband. them, they pretended, they would meddle 
only in their own affairs, without concerning themſelves 
with the government of church or ſtate. The demand of 
arrears was at firſt the only point whereon they founded their 
refuſal of being caſhiered. After that, finding it was not 
impoſſible to give them ſatisfaction upon that article, th 
demanded reparation for their honour, and a full vindication 
from the pretended crimes, on which the parliament had 
grounded their declaration againſt the authors of the firſt pe- 
tition. Then they required, that the parliament ſhould ſo- 
lemnly declare, it was the privilege of the ſubject, and of 
the army in particular, to preſent petitions. After which 
they formed the councils of war, and agitators, who not 
content with defiring things relating to the army, inſerted 
in their remonſtrances, ſundry .articles concerning the go- 
vernment. Laſtly, the king was removed from Holmby 
the authority, as it was pretended, of the army, though the 
general affirmed, that neither himſelf, nor the other general- 
officers, nor the hody of the army, were privy to it; and 
| by this ſame authority, how chimerical ſoever it appeared, 
was the king kept in the quarters of the army. 
As ſoon as the army had the king in their power, they 
pretended to a right of ſettling the government of the king- 
dom with the parliament. They nominated commiſſioners 
to treat upon that ſubject, with thoſe of the parliament. In 
ſhort, juſt as they were preparing to march to London, the 
general delivered to the parliament's commiſſioners, propo- 
ations from the army, to fettle the government, of which, 
not ſo much as one related to the particular concerns of the 
army. The propoſitions were thele : | 


Articles prepeſed by the army, 10 be treated on by the parliaments 
commiſſioners. 

«I, F” HAT (things hereafter propoſed being provided Aug. 1. 
3 for by this parliament) a certain period may, by F 
act of parliament, be ſet for the ending of this parliament, 
« ſuch period to be put within a year at moſt, and in the 

ame act proviſion to be made for the ſucceſſion and con- ö 
* Ttitution of parliaments in future, as followeth : 15 ‚ 

. : $ 1. That 


i 
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Cnax. I. © 1. That parliaments may biennially be called and meet 


at a certain day. Fo 

<« 2, Each biennial parliament to fit a hundred and twen 
days certain, and no parliament to ſit paſt two hundred 
<« and forty days from their ficſt meeting, or ſome other li- 
«« mited number of days; upon the expiration whereof, 
<< each parliament to difolve of courſe, if not otherwiſe dif. 
4 folved ſooner. 

« 3. The king, in the intervals betwixt biennial parlia- 
c ments, to call a parliament extraordinary, provided it 
e meet above ſeventy days before the next biennial day, and 
<< be diſſolved at leaſt ſixty days before the ſame. 

4. That this and each ſucceeding biennial parliament, 
< at or before adjournment or diſſolution thereof, may ap- 
< point committees during the interval for ſuch purpoſes 
< as are in any of theſe propoſals referred to ſuch. com- 
„ mittees. 

& 5. That all counties may have a number of parlia- 
ment members allowed to their choice, proportionable to 
. << the reſpective rates they bear in the common charges and 

« burdens of the kingdom; and that the election of bur. 
<c * for poor decayed or inconſiderable towns be taken 
£5 off, ; 

« 6, That effectual proviſion be made for future freedom 
of elections, and certainty of due returns. | 
17. That the houſe of commons alone have the power, 
«© from time to time, to ſet down further orders and rules for 
the ends expreſſed in the two Jaft preceding articles. 

«© 8. That there be a liberty for entering diſſents in the 
% houſe of commons, with proviſion that no member be 
« cen{urable for aught ſaid or voted in the houſe, further 
<« than to excluſion from that truſt, and that only by the 
judgment of the houſe itſelf. | 

« 9. That the judicial power, or power of final judg- 
« ment in the lords and commons, may be cleared: and 
e that no officer of juſtice, miniſter of ſtate, or other per- 
« fon adjudged by them, may be capable of protection or 
„ pardon from the king without their advice or conſent. 

« 10. That the right and liberty of the commons of Eng- 

land may be cleared and vindicated as to a due exemp- 
„ tion from any judgment, tryal, or other proceeding 
« againſt them by the houſe of peers, without the concur- 
ng judgment of the houſe of commons: as alſo from 
any other judgment, ſentence or proceeding againſt oc 

: be Other 
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other than by their equals, or according to the law of the CAR. I. 
« the land. 1047. 
„ x1, The fame act to provide, That the choice of grand. ? 
«-jury-men may not be as now, at the diſeretion of an un- 
« der-ſteriff; and that fuch grand- jury-men for their re- 
« ſpective counties, may at each affize preſent the names of 
« perfons to be made juſtices of peace from time to time, 
« 2s the country hath need for any to be added to the com- 
« miſſion; and at the ſummer-aſſize to preſent the names of 
« three perſons, out of which the king may prick one to be 
« ſheriff for the next year. | | 

« II. For the militia in general, That it be provided by 
« act of patliament. 

« . That the power of the militia by fea and land, du- 
« ring the ſpace of ten years next enſuing, ſhall be ordered 
« and diſpoſed by ſuch perſons as the lords and commons 
& ſhall nominate and appoint. 

„ 2, That the ſaid power ſhall not be ordered or exerciſed 
« by the king's majeſty, or by any perſons by authority de- 
« rived from him, during the faid ſpace, or at any time 
e hereafter, without the advice and conſent of the faid lords 
«© and commons. | | 

« 3. That during the ſame ſpace of ten years, the faid 
lords and commons may, by bill or ordinance, raiſe and 
« diſpoſe of what monies, and for what forces they ſhall 
e from time to time find neceſſary; as alſo for payment of 
the public debts and damages, and for all other the pub- 
lic uſes of the kingdom. 2 oo 

4. That no ſubjects that have been in hoſtility againſt 
« the parliament in the late war, ſhall be capable of bear- 
« ing any office of power or public truſt in the common- 
wealth, during the ſpace of five years, without the con- 
* ſent of parliament ; or to fit as member of either houſe, 
© until the ſecond biennial parliament be paſt. 

& III. For the preſent form of diſpoſing the militia, in 
* order to the peace and ſafety of this kingdom, and the 
* fervice of Ireland, | | 

©& x. That there be commiſſioners for the admiralty, with 
© the vice-admiral and rear-admiral, with power for the 
forming, regulating, appointing of officers, and providing 
* for the navy. | 
_ © 2. That there be a general for command of the land 


op ö 
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1647, for the ſtanding militia, with power for the proportioning, 
32 © regulating, training, and diſciplining of them. 
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cc 3, That there be commiſſioners in the ſeveral counties 


4. That there be a council of ſtate, with power to ſu- 
« perintend and direct the ſeveral and particular powers of 
< the militia laſt mentioned. 

<<. 5, That the ſame council may have power as the 
< king's privy-council, for and in all foreign negotiations; 
< provided that the making of war or peace with any other 
cc kingdom or ſtate, ſhall not be without the advice and 


s conſent of parliament. 


6. That the ſaid power of the council of ſtate be put 
s into. the hands of truſty and able perſons now to be agreed 
on, and the ſame perſons to continue in that power (/ 

«< bene ſe geſſerint) for a certain term not exceeding ſeven 
years. | | 

* 7. That there be a ſufficient eſtabliſhment now provided 
«for the ſalary of the forces both in England and Ireland, 
< the eſtabliſhment to continue until two months after the 
meeting of the firſt biennial. parliament. 

IV. That an act be paſſed for diſpoſing the great offices 
& for ten years by the lords and commons in parliament ; or 
« by ſuch committees as they ſhall appoint for that purpoſe 
in the intervals (with ſubmiſſion to the approbation of the 
< next parhament) and after ten years they to nominate 
three, and the king out of that number to appoint one 
for the ſucceſſion. upon any vacancy. . 

„. That an act be paſſed, for reſtraining of any peers, 


« made ſince the 21ſt day of May 1642, or to be hereafter 


< made, from having any power to fit or vote in parliament 
without conient of both houſes. 

« VL. That an act be paſſed for recalling and making 
void all declarations and other proceedings againſt the 
<< parliament, or againſt any that have acted by, or under 
< their authority in the late war, or in relation to it; and 
< that the ordinance for indemnity may be confirmed. 

« VII. That an act be paſſed for making void all grants, 
e 7c. under the great-ſeal, fince the time that it was con- 
<« veyed away from the parliament, (except as in the par- 
cc liament's propoſitions) and for making thoſe valid that 
<& have been or ſhall be paſſed under the great-ſeal, madę 
c by the authority of both houſes of parliament, 

« VIII. That an act be paſſed for confirmation of the 


« treaties between the two kingdoms of England and Scot- 


« land; 
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land; and for appointing conſervators of the peace be- Cy 
« twixt them. | , | 

« IX. That the ordinance for taking away the court of 
« wards and liveries be confirmed by act of parliament 
« provided his majeſty's revenue be not damnihed therein, 
« nor thoſe that laſt held offices in the ſame, leſt without 
« reparation ſome other way. | 

« X. An act to declare void the ceſlation of Ireland, Sc. 
« and to leave the proſecution of that war to the lords and 
« commons in the parliament of England. 

XI. An act to be paſſed to take away all coercive power, 
« authority and juriſdiction of biſhops---extending to any 
« civil penalties upon any, Sc. : 

„XII. That there be a repeal of all acts or clauſes in 
« any act enjoining the uſe of the book of Common Prayer, 
« and impoling any penalty for neglect thereof, and for not 
« coming to church, or for meeting elſewhere ; and ſome 
« other proviſion to be made for diſcovering of papiſts, 
« prieſts, jeſuits, Sc. 

« XIII. That the taking of the covenant be not en- 
« forced upon any; but all orders or ordinances tending to 
that purpoſe to be repealed. | 

« XIV. That (the thing here before propoſed, being 
„provided, for ſecuring the rights, liberties, &c. of the 
« kingdom) his majeſty's perſon, his queen and royal iſſue 
„may be reſtored to a condition of ſafety, honour, and 
« freedom in this nation, without diminution to their perſo- 
* nal rights, or further limitation to the exerciſe of regal 
power than according to the particulars foregoing. 
XV. For the matter of compolition, &c. | 

N. B. There are under this head fix articles, which can- 

not be well underſtood, without knowing the particu- 
lars of an act wherein delinquents were placed under 
ſeveral heads or qualifications, and their compoſition 
ſettled accordingly. But the knowledge of that can be 
of no uſe at preſent. 
bs > XVI. That there may be a general act of oblivion, 
«c c. | i 

„That ſuch of the king's party who ſhall appear to have 
« expreſled, or ſhall hereafter expreſs their good affections 
<« to the peace and welfare of the kingdom, and to binder 
< the embroiling of the ſame in a new war, may be freed 
< and exempted from compoſitions, or to pay but one year's 
* revenue, or a twentieth part. | | 
Next 


Can. © Next to the propoſals aforeſaid for the preſent ſettling 
1647. of a peace, the army deſites, that no time may be loſt 
— 3 parliament for diſpatch of other things tending tg 
* If ſe, and juſt ſatisfaction of the kingd 
| welfare, eaſe, and j gdom, 
& and in ſpecial manner: F 

I. That the liberty of the people to repreſent their 
« grievances and deſires by way of petition may be cleared 
4 and vindicated. | 

II. That the common grievances of the people may be 
<& ſpeedily conſidered of, and effectually redreſſed; and in 
<« particular, 

« 1. That the exciſe may be taken off from ſuch com- 
© modities, whereon the poor people of the land do ordina- 
wo Sap | 

% 2, That the oppreſſions and encroachments of foreſt 
« laws may be prevented for the the future. 

& 3. All monopolies and reſtraints to the freedom of trade 
© to be taken off. | 

* 4. That a courſe may be taken to rectify the inequality 
© of rates lying upon ſeveral counties. 

« 5, The preſent, unequal, troubleſome, and contentious 
« way of miniſters maintenance by tithes to be conſidered of, 
<« and ſome remedy applied. 

& 6. That the rules and courſe of law, and the officers 
<< of it may be ſo reduced and reformed, as that all ſuits 
« and err das of right may be more clear and certain in 
<< the iſſues, and not fo tedious nor chargeable in the pro- 
<« ceedings as now. | | i 

7. That priſoners for debt may not, by embracing 
* impriſonment, or any other ways, have 3 to de- 
< fraud their creditors: and that ſuch priſoners for debt, 
<< who have not wherewith to pay, may be freed from im- 
66 priſonment. 

„8. That none may be compelled to anſwer unto queſ- 
<« tions tending to the accuſing of themſelves, or their 
<< neareſt relations in criminal cauſes ; and no man's life to 
<< be taken away under two witneſſes. | 

&« 9. That conſideration may be had of all ſtatutes, and 
ce the laws or cuſtoms of corporations, impoſing any oaths 
& fo far as they may extend to the moleſtation or enſnaring 
<< of religious and peaceable people, merely for non-confor- 

6 ney in religion. | 
&« III. That the large power given to committees or de- 
ce puty-lieutenants, during the late times of war and diſtrac- 


« tion, may ſpeedy be recalled and made void, and fuch 
| 6c powers 
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« powers of that nature as ſhall appear neceſſary to be con- Cnaxr, I. 


« tinued, may be put into a regulated way, and- left to as 


1647. 


« little arbitrarineſs as the nature and neceſſity of things — 


« will bear. | 

« IV. That the kingdom may be righted, and ſatisfied 
«in point of accounts for the vaſt ſums that have been 
« levied. 

« V, That proviſion may be made for payment of ar- 
« rears to the army, and the reſt of the ſoldiers of the king- 
« dom : and in the next place for payment of the public 
« debts and damages of the kingdom; and that to be per- 
formed, firſt, to ſuch perſons whole debts or damages 
« are great, and their eſtates ſmall, ſo as they are thereby 
« reduced to a difficulty of ſubſiſtence : in order to all which 
(continue they) we ſhall ſpeedily offer ſome further particu- 
« lars, which we hope will be of good uſe towards public 
« ſatisfaction.” | | 

Theſe propoſals ſhow, the army did not mean to leave to 
the parliament the ſole power of ſettling the government, 
tho when they were delivered to the commiſſioners, they 
had not yet ſubjected the parliament and city, as they did 
ſome days after. How much more therefore ſhould they 
think themſelves intitled to have a ſhare in this ſettlement, 
after they had both houſes at command? Certainly, if the 
army, had really deſired, that the government ſhould be 
ſettled, according to their propoſals, there could not be a 
fairer opportunity, and the parliament would neither have 
deen able nor have dared to oppoſe it. But, on the con- 
trary, it is very likely, the army's deſign, in delivering theſe 
propoſals, was only to retard the ſettlement by raifing diffi- 
culties, which would require time to be removed. For in- 
ſtance, the XIth article, which ſuppoſed the reſtoring of 
the biſhops, and the XIIIth, which left every one free to 
take or not to take the covenant, were directly contrary to 
the pretenſions of the preſbyterians. It was not for the in- 


tereſt of the independents that the government ſhould be 


ſettled in the manner they propoſed : but it was for their ad- 
vantage to dazzle the people, and make them believe, the 


army deſired only the peace and ſafety of the public, though 


in effect nothing was farther from the thoughts of the leaders 
and managers. This evidently appears, in that afterwards 


they never troubled themſelves to preſs the two houſes to 


proceed to this ſettlement. On the other. hand, the par- 
lament was yet the ſame it had been for ſome time, that is, 


Remark on 
theſe propo- 
ſals. 


almoſt wholly preſbyterian, ' and conſequently enemy of the 


independents, 
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CAR. I. independents though obliged to ſhow the contrary. The 
47. earl of Mancheſter, ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, was 


Wnygnsd Cromwell's ſworn enemy, though he had been the firſt to 


apply to the army for protection. The city of London was 
in the ſame diſpoſition as the parliament, and, far from ſo- 
liciting the ſettlement ptopoſed by the army, they were very 
glad it ſhould never be mentioned, in expectation that time 
would afford ſome opportunity to ſettle the government 
without the intervention of the ſoldiery. It is therefore no 
wonder, this affair ſhould be neglected, when neither army, 
nor parliament, nor city, wiſhed to ſee it accompliſhed. 
Some ſteps however were now and then taken to make the 
public believe it was intended. But Cromwell and the 
other heads of the independents were very far from being 
willing to leave it to the parliament for ten years, to ma- 
nage the affairs of the kingdom as they pleaſed, to order the 
militia by ſea and land, and raiſe what money they ſhould 
think neceſſary. Much leſs would they haye cared to let 
the people chuſe evety two years new repreſentatives. All 
theſe things were only to throw duſt in the people's eyes. 
The indeperidents had a mind to be ſuperior, as they were 
at length, and all their proceedings, though covered with 
the pretence of the public good, tended ſolely to that end. 
The deſign of the preſbyterians, parliament, and city of 
London, was to ruin the independent-party, and the army 
their ſupporters. But as they were not ſufficiently ſtrong to 
effect it, their project was to join with the king and Scot- 
land, provided they could prevail with his majeſty to abo- 
liſh epiſcopacy. This is what was ſecretly contriving at 
London and Edinburgh, whilſt endeavours were uſed to 
amuſe the army by affected delays on their demand of pay 
and arrears, whilſt the city of London declined to make 
the neceſſary advances, in order to render the army odious, 
by obliging them to oppreſs the people for want of pay. 
The army was yet ignorant of the fecret practices againſt 
them in London. They inceſſantly demanded their pay, 
and the parliament favourably received their demands. Nay, 
they paſſed votes to grant them their defires ; but ſome dit- 
ficulty always occurred to retard the performance, or if they 
were paid any money it was but a {mall part of their arrears 


Regulations Three other affairs alſo employed the parliament and 
touching the army for ſome time, and ſerved for pretence to amuſe. The 


firſt was, to ſettle. what forces ſhould be ſent to Ireland ; the 
ſecond, how many troops were to be maintained in Eng- 
land; the third, to diſband the ſupernumeraries. 


Vpon 
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Upon the firſt article, it was reſolved to ſend into Ireland Ch AR. I. 
fx thouſand foot, four thouſand horſe, and five hundred 1647. 
dragoons; and that the parliament's commiſſioners ſnould 
confer with the general concerning the ſending theſe forces, Rvſbworth, | 
and the officers that were to command them. db 5 _ 

Upon the ſecond, it was ordered, there ſhould be main- Id. p. 814. 
tained in England ſeven thouſand two hundred horſe, eigh- 
teen thouſand foot, and one thouſand dragoons. It was 
pretended, theſe forces were continued in England to relieve 
thoſe in Ireland in cafe of need. But it is likely, the army 
would not bear to be conſiderably leſſened. 

Upon the third, it was reſolved that all the ſupernume- 
raries ſhould be paid and diſmiſſed, 

But theſe things were executed very ſlowly by reaſon of 
ſeveral unexpected affairs, of which it will be neceſlary to 
ſpeak. 

"Since the army had thought themſelves out of danger The king 

from the parliament and city, their reſpect to the king was wg Bay 

ſo diminiſhed, that it was eaſy for him to perceive, he had wa 3 

nothing to expect from them, and that Cromwell had only Hampton- 

amuſed him, the better to accompliſh his own deſigns. Be- 1 - 

fides the viſible alteration in the behaviour of thoſe who had for it. wy 

the cuſtody of him, he had many other proofs of ill deſigns 

againſt him. In the firſt place, the army had ſent him pri- Ludlow, 

rately ſome propoſitions for peace, much worſe than thoſe T. J. P. 22. 

preſented to him at Newcaſtle ; but he had rejected them 

with indignation *, which the army very much reſented, 

decondly, Cromwell had very ſharply reproached Aſhburn- Clarenton, 

ham, who was then the king's confident, that notwithſtand- III. p. 58, 

ing the army's regard for his majeſty, he had ſecretly treated ?” 

with the commiſſioners of Scotland to excite that kingdom 

againſt the army. This reproach inſpired the king with the 

more dread, as it was true that he had privately treated with 

the Scotch commiſſioners, though he had concluded nothing 

with them, and could not copceive how Cromwell came to 

know it. He was therefore apprehenſive, the army would 

alaffinate, or poiſon him, to free themſelves from the fear 

of his agreeing with the preſbyterians. On the other hand, 14. p. . 

major Huntington, who had been employed by Cromwell Dugdate's 

to amuſe the king with ſeveral private meſſages, finding at Ve, 

length he had been the inſtrument to deceive that unfortu- þ 

nate prince, warned him, that Cromwell was not ſincere, 
| and 


v 


Þ the 


When the propoſals were ſent to ſharp and bitter language. Sce Lud- 
eim, he entertained them with very. low, Tom. I. p. 254. 
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. I. and would deſtroy him if he was not prevented, Shortly 
£7. after he threw up his commiſſion, and would ſerve no longer 
in the army. Nay, he went farther ; for after quitting the 
Leon, ſervice, he offered to diſcover to the pariiament, Cromwell's 
88, ill practices, but they would not hearken to him d. At laſt, 
es the king received private notice every Cay, by indirect and 
extraordinary ways, that his enemies had ill deſigns, and he 

93 ought to take care of himſelf ©. | 

851 All theſe things made ſuch an impreſſion upon him, that 
he reſolved, if poſſible, to eſcape out of the hands of the 
doe army. But it was not caſy to determine where to retire, 
„ There was no ſafety for him in any part of the kingdom. 
214, The parliament and city of London were at the army's com- 
3 mand, and though the preſbyterians had been able to pro- 
825 tect him, all he could expect from them was, that they 
nan, would not attempt upon his liſe. So, probably, his inten- 
9. tion was to traniport himſelf beyond the ſeas 1. Aſhburn- 
ham was his only confident, for though he believed Berkley 
faithful, he had not ſo good an opimon of his diſcretion, as 
to truſt him with ſuch a ſecret, This refolution being taken, 
the king .withd:ew very carly to his chamber, feigning to 
be ind.fpoſed, and, about one in the morning, went out by 
the back-ſtaus, and came with Aſhbunham and Legg to the 
garden gate, where Berkley waited with horſes . They 
rid all night with great-ſpeed, as well to eſcape all purſuers, 
as to get out of the quarters of the army, and in the morn- 
ing, found themſelves in the New Foret in Hampſhire. 
Ihen the king aked Aſhburnham, where the ſhip lay! 
Aſhburnham riding before, as it were to get information, 
returned in ſome little time without any news of the ſhip; 
at which the king ſcemed very uneaſy. Mean while, as it 
was 


# 
4 


b He de''virel in a payer to the Hampton-court, I. udlow, Tom. I, 
hou'e of Jarus, which was 1cad there, p. 214, Lie of Cromwell, p. 60, 
containing reaſons why lie left the &. The lord Holles fays, Cromwell 
army, being a large narrative of the was afra.d the king ſhould come to an 
pretended carr.ages of Cromwell and agreement with the levellers, and fo 
Ireton, fince the pariiament's going to alviſet him to fly, upon pretence that 
eiſband the army, in iclat:on to over- his life was in danger. Mem. p. 185, 
tures to his majeſty the proceedings &. 
againſt the lords, commons, and aller- d To Jerſey, ſays Manley, p. 138. 
men, that were mpeached. & c. Ruſh. Ludlow, Toin. I. p. 215. 
vorth, Lom. VII. p. 12:4. © There was a paſſage from the 

c The a itators uſpected, that king's 100m into the gard-n, at a back 
Cromwell, Ireton. Ke. had c.rridd on door of which were diſcovered the 
a private treaty with the king, and ac- treading of hories, The king left up- 
cord:ngly endeavoured to wieſt him out on his table a letter to the parliament, 
of their hands, Of this Cromwell and another to the general, Claret 
ave the king notice. who thercupon don, Tem. III. p. 59. 
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was not ſafe for him to ſtay in the high-ways, he re- CHAR. I · 


ſolved to go to Titchfield, a ſeat of the earl of Southampton, 


where the earl's mother then lived with a ſmall family 


There he conſulted with his three attendants, where he 
hould go. It is ſaid, Aſhburnham was the firſt to adviſe 
him to retire to the iſle of Wight, and put himſelf into 
the hands of colonel Hammond the governor, who was 
reckoned a man of honour, He muſt however have known, 
that Hammond was Cromwell's creature, by whoſe advice 
he had married a daughter of John Hampden, and who had 
ately procured him the government of the iſle. of Wight. 


Notwithſtanding theſe reaſons, which ſhould have diverted sept. 6, 
Aſhburnham from giving ſuch advice, he ceaſed not to per- 1647. 


ſuade the king, who after ſome objections conſented to it, 
provided Hammond would faithfully promiſe not to deliver 
bim up, though the parliament or army ſhould require him, 
but to give him his liberty to ſhift for himſelf, if he was not 
able to defend him. Purſuant to this reſolution, Aſhburn- 
ham and Berkley repaired to the iſle of Wight, to talk with 
the governor, who ſeemed very much ſurpriſed * when they 
told him, the king was eſcaped from Hampton-court, and 
was willing to truſt his perſon in his hands, upon the fore- 
mentioned terms. His anſwer was, he would do the king 
all the ſervice that lay in his power ; but as he was an infe- 
nor officer, he could not promiſe to diſobey his ſuperiors in 
what they ſhould pleaſe to command him. After ſome fruit- 
leis endeavours to obtain a promiſe from him, he aſked where 
tne king was? They told him, he was not very far off, 
ind at Jaſt, after ſome time ſpent in debate, it was agreed, 
ie ſhould go with them to the king. So they all three 
vent together to Titchfield, and, at their arrival, Ham- 
nond ſtayed below, and Aſhburnham went up to the king's 
chamber, to acquaint him that Hammond was in the houſe, 
but had not made any promiſe. Whereupon the king cried 
vt, O Fack, thou haſt undone me! With which Aſhburnham 
lalling into a great paſſion of weeping, offered to go down 
nd kill Hammond, but the king would not conſent to it. 
In ſhort, the king ſending for Hammond, endeavoured to , 
frſuade him to promiſe not to deliver him. up, but Ham- 
nond ſtil] perſiſted in his firſt anſwer. Then the king, not 
owing where to go elſe, and conſidering there was now 

perhaps no poſſidle way to get from him, as he had the 
tommand of the country, and could call in what help he 
| | D d 2 . pleaſed, 


' He grew pale, and fell into ſuch a would have fallen from his horſe. Lud- 
dendling, that it was thought he low, Tom, I. p. 218. f 
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wy ceived him with his attendants, with all demonſtrations of 


Remark on 
the king's 


T. III. 
p- 61. 
Warwick. 


T. III. 
p. 62. 


plain. Suppoſing no treachery in what he did, probably, 


mation, had reſolved to deſtroy him, but even puts him un- 


very poſitively, he does not believe the king was betrayed 
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pleaſed, reſolved to go with him to the iſte of Wight. He 
was conducted to Cariſbrook-caſtle, where Hammond re. 


reſpect 8. | 

When a man conſiders all the circumſtances of the king's 
flight, he can ſcarce forbear thinking, he was betrayed on | 
this occaſion. His deſign was to go beyond ſea, fince he 
aſked where the ſhip lay, but there was no ſhip ready; 
which was ſo great an overſight, that Aſhburnham can 
hardly be thought to commit it through negligence or im- 
prudence. Aſhburnham is not ſatisfied with propoſing to 
the 'king to truft himſelf with Hammond, a creature of 
Cromwell's, who, according to major Huntington's infor- 


der the neceſſity of confiding in him, though he refuſed to 
promiſe him protection. And yet, the lord Clarendon ſays 


by Aſhburnham, nor did his majeſty ever entertain the leaſt 
jealouſy of it. All therefore that can be ſaid in favour of 
this confident of the king, is what the lord Clarendon hints, 
I mean, That he was outwitted by Cromwell, who by ſome 
one of his emiſſaries perſuaded him, it ſhould prove for his | 
majeſty's benefit, and his buſineſs be the ſooner done, that 
he ſhould withdraw to the iſle of Wight. If this were ſo, 
Aſhburnham, probably, thinking himſelf more able than the 
king, had a mind to ſerve him, whether he would or no, 
and not to be forced to anſwer the king's objections, believed 
to do him a ſervice in concealing the fecret, and putting 
him under an abſolute neceſſity to take a courſe, which, in 
his opinion, was not the moſt proper. In that caſe, if it be 
not treachery, it is at leaſt the greateſt preſumption and raſh- 
neſs a ſubje& can poſſibly be guilty of to his prince. It is 
not eaſy to guels the reaſons that could induce Aſhburnham 
to imagine the king would be ſafe in the iſle of Wight. 
It is to be preſumed, he was deceived himſelf, and his eal- 
neſs abuſed, to cauſe him to credit general promiſes, which 
ſignified nothing, and of which he durſt not afterwards com- 


his eaſineſs to be deceived, procured him afterwards a very 
favourable and much lower than uſual compoſition, which 


greatly contributed to increaſe the {ſuſpicions already conceived 
of him. * 
- The 


g The parliament allowed him five folved. Ruſhworth, Tom. VII. p. 2765 
thouſand pounds for his expences Heath, p. 131. 
there. Hig Louſhold was all diſ- a 


* 
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{action was grown ſo ſtrong, that they began to make the, 
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The parliament was informed of the king's eſcape by a Char. I. 
ſetter from Cromwell, who gave the firſt notice of it, but 1647. 
without ſaying where the king was, though in all appearance 
he knew very well. He alſo ſent a letter, which the king The king“ 


had left upon the table in his room, directed to both houſes. 3 
He ſaid in this letter, left upon his 
« That liberty being in, all times the aim and deſire of ubs. 


| . . Ruſhworth 
all men, he had endeavoured to obtain his. He called VII. p. 8-1. 


„God to witneſs, with what patience he had endured a Whitelock. 
« tedious reſtraint, among men who changed their princi- Heath. 

« ples with their condition ; who were not aſhamed openly 

« to intend the deſtruction of the nobility, by taking away 

« their negative voice, and with whom the levellers doctrine 

« was rather countenanced than puniſhed : That he thought 

« he was bound, as well by natural as political obligation, 

« to ſeek his ſafety, by retiring himſelf for ſome time from 

« the public view, both of his friends and enemies; but 

% ſhould earneſtly and unceflantly endeavour the ſettling of 

«a ſafe and well-grounded peace wherever he was. Fi- 

« nally, he deſired to be heard with freedom, honour, and 

« ſafety, and then he would inſtantly break through his 

cloud of retirement, and ſhow himſelf ready to be pater 

« patriæ.“ x. Wn | 

The parliament at firſt believed, the king was come to The parlia- 
conceal himſelf in London, till he ſhould find an opportu- Pu" 5 
nity to eſcape out of the kingdom. They even gave orders hade for 
to ſearch after, and ſtop his perſon. But this uncertainty did the Ring in 
not laſt long. On the 15th of November, the earl of Man- 1 5 
cheſter, ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, received a letter from III. p. 65. 
colonel Hammond, informing him, that the king, from an Ruſhworth, 
apprehenſion of his life being in danger at Hampton-court, . f. Fg 
was come into the iſle of Wight, to put himſelf under his ha 
protection. 11% 26 | 

- The king, as may be obſerved, ſpeaks in his letter of the 


principles of the levellers, which I think incumbent upon 


me to explain. There had been for ſome time a new fac- Who the 

tion in the army, called levellers, that is, men who declared, 2 

* That all degrees of perſons ſhould be levelled, and an 

equality eſtabliſhed both in titles and eſtates, throughout 

* the kingdom *.“ This was a doctrine, much like that 

of Wat Tyler's followers in the reign of Richard II. This e 
p- 
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h According to ſome, they only the ordinary courſe of lega] proceedings, 


_ maintained, That no perſon, of what- Lite of Cromwell, p, 65, 


Ler rank, ought to be exempted from 
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general officers, and particularly Cromwell, very uneaſy 
who feared the new party would ſubvert all his projects, if 
they were, ſuffered to increaſe, though probably this ſpirit 
was raiſed by himſelf. They coniſted of private ſoldiers 
and agitators, whom have already deſcribed. During the 
conteſts between the army and parliament, the generals had 
put no reſtraint upon theſe men. They had allowed them 
to form a ſeparate council, by means of their agitators, and 
the opinions of this council were received as being thoſe of 
the army, becauſe they were agreeable to the ſentiments of 
the general officers. But as ſoon as the parliament was ſub- 
dued, the general officers believed it proper to ſuppreſs theſe 


* councils, and fend the agitators to their reſpective regiments. 


Cromwell 
diſperſes 
them. 
Clarendon, 
III. p. 67. 
Ludlow, 

T. I. p. 222. 


This was more eaſily enjoined than executed. The ſoldiers 
refuſed to obey, and continued their aſſemblies and confe- 
rences, in ſpite of their officers, and the general's orders. 
Hence, probably, they acquired the name of levellers, be- 
cauſe they pretended to have as much right as the officers 
and generals to ſettle the government ; a principle tending 
to level all ranks and degrees, and conſequently to breed 
confuſion in the kingdom. The aſſemblies of the levellers 
produced ſundry petitions; firſt, from the agitators of four 
regiments of horſe, and afterwards of ſeven regiments of 
foot joining with them, wherein they made propoſals for 
ſettling the government according to their humour, ſo that 
the general officers were .not a little embarraſſed. They 
were afraid the army would divide, at a time when their 
whole ſtrength. depended upon their union. For this rea- 
ſon, they at firit bore in ſome meaſure with the levellers ; 
which only increaſed the evil. At laſt, the inſolence of theſe 
men being grown to a monſtrous height, Cromwell under- 
took with the hazard of his life, to free the army and par- 
liament from them. To that end, having notice that the 
levellers were tq meet at a certain place, he came unex- 
peRedly, attended with a choſen, guard, and aſking ſome 
queſtions of thoſe whom he obſerved moſt active, and re- 
ceiving inſolent anſwers, knocked down two or three with 
his own hand, and, briſkly charging the reſt, ſo diſperſed 
them, that he took as many as he pleaſed, whereof he hang- 
ed ſome on the ſpot, and ſent others to London. By two 
or three ſuch notable encounters, he totally ſubdued that 
party, which began to grow very dangerous, and reduced 
the army to entire obedience. But this was not yet effected, 
when the king made his eſcape from Hampton- court, and 

| | therefore 
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therefore he mentions the levellers in his letter, as a party Ca. 
ſubfiſting l. 10.1". 

When the King writ this letter to both houſes, be hoped — — 
to be quickly out of the power of the army and parliament, 
and aſſuredly expected no anſwer, ſince he intended to keep 
himſelf concealed. Beſides, this letter required no anfwer, 
as he did nothing more than expreſs his deſire of peace. But 
finding himſelf ſtill, contrary to his expectation, in the hands 
of the army and parliament, he conceived his eſcape from 
Hampton-court might be prejudicial to him, and interpreted 
as a deſign to hide himſelf, only to avoid anſwering the pro- 
poſitions for peace, which the parliament had prepared. For 
this reaſon, he reſolved to ſend the following meſſage to 


both houſes: 


Charles Rex, 


Is majeſty is confident, that before this time, his The kir- 
two tiouſes of parliament have received the meſſa avg Lean 
« which he left behind him at Hampton- court, the eleventh Ruſhwor . 
« of this month, by which they will have underſtood the VII. p. 
i reaſons which enforced him to go from thence ; as like- — 
« wiſe his conſtant endeavours for the ſettling of a ſafe 
« and well-grounded peace, whereſoever he ſhould be; and 
«being now in a place where he conceives himſelf to be 
„at much more freedom and ſecurity than formerly, he 
„thinks it neceſſary, not only for making good his own pro- 
« feſſions, but alſo for the ſpeedy procuring of a peace, in 
e theſe languiſhing and diſtreſſed kingdoms, at this time to 
« offer ſuch grounds to his two houſes for that effect, which 
upon due examination of all intereſt; may beſt conduce 
« thereunto. 
And becauſe felon is the beſt and chiefeft foundation The k. 
« of peace, his majeſty will begin with that particular. eſters e 4 
That for the aboliſhing of archbiſhops, biſhops, &c. et 
his majeſty clearly profeſleth, that he cannot give his con- 
e ſent thereunto, both in relation as he is a chriſtian and a 
„king; for the firſt he avows, that he is ſatisfied in his 
judgment, that this order was placed in the church by 
the apoſtles themſelves, and ever ſince their time hath 
continued in all chriſtian churches throughout the world, 
** until this laſt century of years; and in this church, in all 
* times of change 110 re formation, it hath been upheld by 
D d 4 1 FEIHe 


| Though Cromwell totally fobdued creaſed very moch ia the kingdom. 
that ſpirit in the army, yet the lord Tom. III. Þ. 67. 
Clarendon ſays, it continued and in- 
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CHAR. 1. © the wiſdom: of his anceſtors, as the great preſerver of 


1647. 


*« doctrine, diſcipline, and order, in the ſervice of Gag. 


As a king at his coronation, he hath not only taken 2 


4 alone, and thoſe of his judgment, ſhould be preſſed to a 


_ .©© majeſty is very unwilling to undergo : and beſides the 
than if thoſe poſſeſſions were in the hands of private men, 


s perſons. Yet his majeſty conſidering the great preſent 
_ .$£ diſtempers concerning church diſcipline, and that the 


| $* to: eſchew confuſion as much as may be, and for the ſa- 


* vernment be legally permitted to ſtand in the ſame condi- 
< tion it now is, for three years; provided that his majeſty, 


of our own profeſſion, without receiving any prejudice 


„with the divines of Weſtminſter, twenty of bis majeſty's 


** ſolemn, oath to maintain this order, but his majeſty and 
< his predeceſſors, in their confirmations of the great char- 
<< ter, have inſeparably woven the right of the church, into 
< the liberty of the ſubjects; and yet he is willing it be 
<< provided, that the particular biſhops perform their ſeveral 
„duties of their callings, both by their perſonal reſidence, 
and frequent preaching in their perſonal exerciſe, no act 
« of juriſdiction or ordination; without the conſent of their 
4 preſbyters, and will conſent, that their powers, in all 
« things, be ſo limited, that they be not grievous to the 
c tender conſciences of others. He ſees no reaſon why he 


violation of theirs: nor can his majeſty conſent to the 
« alienation of church-lands ; becauſe it cannot be denied 
ce to be a fin of the higheſt ſacrilege; as alſo that it ſubverts 
ce the intentions of ſo many pious donors, who have laid a 
„% heavy curſe upon all ſuch prophane violations, which his 


<< matter of conſequence, his majeſty believes it to be 2 
<< prejudice to the public good, many of his ſubjects hav- 
<« ing the benefit of renewing leaſes, at much eaſier rates, 


<« not omitting the diſcouragement it will be to all learning 
© and induſtry, when ſuch eminent rewards ſhall be taken 
c away; which now lie open to the children of the meaneſt 


<< preſbyterian government is now in practice, his majeſty, 


ce tisfaction of his two houſes, is content, that the ſaid go- 


*© and thoſe of his judgment, or any other, who cannot in 
* conſcience ſubmit thereunto, be not obliged to comply 
wich the preſbyterian government, but have free practice 


< thereby; and that free conſultation and debate be had 


** nomination being added unto them; whereby it may be 
<« determined by his majeſty and the two houſes, how the 
ce church government, after the ſaid time ſhall be ſettled, 
or ſooner, if differences may be agreed, as is moſt 8 
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te able to the word of God, with full liberty to all thoſe Crar. I. 
« who ſhall differ upon conſcientious grounds from that ſet- 1647. 
« tlement; always provided, that nothing aforeſaid be un- 
« derſtood to tolerate thoſe of the popiſh. profeſſion, nor 
« exempt any popiſh recuſants from the penalties of the 
« laws; or to tolerate the public profeſſion. of atheiſm or 
« blaſphemy, contrary to the doctrine of the apoſtles, Ni- 
« cene, and Athanaſian Creed, they having been received 
« by, and had in reverence. of all the chriſtian churches, 
« and more particularly by this of England, ever ſince the 
e reformation. | A] 
„Next, the militia being that right which is inſeparably 
* and undoubtedly inherent to the crown by the laws of 
« this nation, and that which former parliaments, as like- 
« wiſe this, have acknowledged ſo to be, his majeſty can- 
* not ſo much wrong that truſt, which the laws of God, 
and this land hath annexed to the crown, for the protec- 
tion and ſecurity of his people, as to diveſt himſelf and 
e ſucceſſors of the power of the ſword; yet to give an in- 
„ fallible evidence of his defire to ſecure the performance of 
« ſuch agreements as ſhall be made in order to a peace, his 
* majeſty will conſent to an act of parliament, that the 
* whole power of the militia, both by ſea and land, for, 
Hand during his whole reign, ſhall be ordered and diſpoſed 
* by the two. houſes of parliament, or by ſuch perſons as 
they ſhall appoint, with powers limited for ſuppreſſing of 
forces within this kingdom, to the diſturbance of the pub- 
* lic peace, and againſt foreign invaſion; and that they 
* ſhall have power, during his ſaid reign, to raiſe moneys 
for the purpoſe aforeſaid; and that neither his majeſty that 
* now is, or any other, by any authority, derived only from 
* him, ſhall execute any of the ſaid powers, during his ma- 
* jeſty's ſaid reign, but ſuch as ſhall act by the conſent and 
** approbation of the two houſes of parliament :. nevertheleſs 
© his majeſty intends, that all patents, commiſſions, and 
* other acts concerning the militia, be made and acted as 
* formerly; and that after his majeſty's reign, all the power 
* of the militia ſhall return intirely to the crown, as was in 
* the times of queen Elizabeth and king James of bleſſed 
* memory, | PN A de ior e 

* After this head of the militia, the conſideration of the 
* arrears due to the army is not improper to follow; for 
* the payment whereof, and the eaſe of his people, his ma- 
* jeſty is willing to concur in any thing that can be done 
without the violation of his conſcience and honour. 

| _« Wherefore 
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CAR. I. © Wherefore if his two houſes ſhall conſents to remit unts 
1647. him ſuch benefit out of ſequeſtrations from Michaelmag 

— << laſt, and out of compoſitions that ſhall be made before 
be the concluding of the peace, and the arrears of ſuch a; 
have been already made, the aſſiſtance of the clergy, and 
cc the arrears of ſuch rents of his own revenue as bis two 
cc houſesſhall not have received before the coneluding of the 
<< peace, his majeſty will undertake within the ſpace of eigh- 
<« teen months, the payment of four hundred thouſand pounds 
cc for the ſatisfaction of the army; and if thoſe means ſhall 
c not be ſufficient, his majeſty intends to give: wy for the 
ce ſale of foreſt-lands for that purpoſe. 

This being the publie debt, which in his majeſty” s jude- 
< ment is firſt” to- be ſatisfied; and for other public debts al- 
«© ready contracted upon church lands, or any other engage- 
cc ments, his majeſty will give his conſent to ſuch act or as 
<« for raiſing of moneys for payment thereof, as both houſes 
<< hereafter ſhall agree upon, ſo as they be equally laid; 
< whereby hts people, already too heavily burthened by theſe 
cc late diſtempers, may have no more preflures upon them 
< than this abſolute neceſſity requires. 

And for the further aeuving all fears, his majeſty will 
< conſent, that an act of parliament be paſſed for the diſpoſ- 
ce ing of the great offices of ſtate, and naming of privy-coun- 
< ſellors'for the whole term of his reign, by the two houſes 
< of parliament, their patents and commiſſions being taken 
from his majeſty, and after to return to the crown, as is 
ac expreſſed in the articles of the militia. For the court of 
„ wards-and liveries, his majeſty very well knows the conſe- 
<< quence of taking that away, by turning of all tenures into 
common ſocage, as well in point of revenue to the crown, 
<< as in the ptotectiqn of many of his ſubjects, being infants: 


<< ſubjects,* rather than he will fail on his part in giving ſa- 
cc tisfaction, he will conſent to an act for taking it away, ſo 
eas a ful] recompence we ſettled upon his majeſty and his 
© ſuccefſors im perpetuity *; and that the arrears now due 
c be reſerved unto him een the payment of the arrears 
of the army. 
«© And that the memory of theſe late diſtractions may be 
% wholly wiped away, his majeſty will conſent to an act of 
te parliament for the ſuppreſſing and making null of all oaths, 


— r re and eee againſt both or either 
6 houſe 


k The houſe. of commons conſented to allow him 20, coo l. a year, as a reco n- 
pence for it. Ruſhworth, Tom. VII. p. 3 57. 


ce neverthelefs, if the continuance thereof ſeem grievous to his 
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« houſe of parliament, and of all inditments and other pro- CHAR. I- 
« ceedings againſt any perſons for adhering unto them. And 1647. 
« his majeſty propoſeth, as the beſt expedient to take away,; 
« all ſeeds of future difference, that there be an act of obli- 
« yion to extend to all his ſubjects. _ 

« As for Ireland, the ceſſation therein is book ſince deter- 
« mined ; but for the future, and all other things being fully 
agreed, his majeſty will give full ſatisfaction to nis houſes 
concerning that kingdom. 

« And although his majeſty cannot conſent in deen and 

« juſtice to void all his own grants and acts paſſed under his 
6 great- ſeal ſince the 22d of May 1642, or to the confirm- 
« ing of all the grants and acts paſſed under that made by the 
two houſes, yet his majeſty is confident, that upon the pe- 
« ruſal- of particulars, he ſhall give ſatisfation to his two 
« houſes to what may be reaſonably deſired in that parti- 
« cular. | 

« And now his majeſty conceives, that by theſe his offers, 
„which he is ready to make good upon the ſettlement of 
« a peace, he hath clearly manifeſted his intentions to give 
« full ſecurity and ſatisfaction to all intereſts, for what can 
« juſtly be deſired in order to the future bappitnels of his 
© people, and for the perfecting theſe conceſhons, as alſo for 

e ſuch other things as may be propoſed by the two houſes; - 
and for ſuch juſt and reaſonable demands as his maje 
« ſhall find neceſſary to propoſe on his part, he earneſtly de- 
« fires a perſonal treaty at London with his two houſes, in 
* honour, freedom, and ſafety; it being in his judgment, the 
„ moſt proper, and indeed only means to a firm and ſettled 

peace, and impoſhble without it to reconcile former, or a- 
void future miſunderſtandings. 

„All theſe being by treaty perfected, his majeſty believes 
© his two houſes will think it reaſonable, that the propofals 
© of the-army concerning the ſucceſſion of parliaments, and 
« their due election ſhould be taken into conſideration. 

« As for what concerns the kingdom of Scotland, his ma- 

« jeſty will very readily apply himſelf to give all reaſonable 
e ſatisfaction; when the defires of the two houſes of parlia- 
© ment on their behalf, or of the commiſſioners of that king- 
* dom, or of both joined together, ſhall be made known un- 
* to him.?“ 

The parliament took no notice of theſe offers. Beſides The parlia- - 
that they ſaw only part of their former demands, they were Tat rakes | 
always upon their guard with reſpect to the king s propoſals, 2h. them. 8 
wherein it was but too uſual to find ambiguous expreſſions, 

9 
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CAR, I. reſtriftions, and conditions expreſſed or implied, which made 
1647. it impoſſible to build ſecurely upon ſuch foundations. We 
hase ſeen ſeveral inſtances in the king's papers, ſince the 
beginning of his reign; and in this here, where he carries 
his offers farther than ever, it was eaſy to perceive the ſame 
method; for he was very artful, as well as his father, in 
the choice of his expreſſions. Nay, it ſeems that in oftering 
to yield the power of the militia, during his. whole reign, an 
expreſſion often repeated in theſe propoſals, he had ſome ſe- 
cret intention, as to reſign the crown to the prince his ſon, 
Otherwiſe, I do not ſee why he affected to ſubſtitute the term 
of his reign, inſtead of that of his life, or of twenty years, as 
was demanded by. the parliament. At leaſt it is certain, if 
his offer had been accepted, as expreſſed in his words, he 
might, by reſigning the crown, have put the prince of Wales, 
by the treaty itſelf, in full poſſeſſion of the militia, and no- 
mination to the great offices. But this is only a conjecture, 
though very probable, Be this as it will, the two houſes had 
long ſince refuſed to treat but upon their own propoſitions, 
Neither would they allow of his explications, ſo apprehen- 
ſive were they of his ſubtleties, which would have engaged 
them in diſcuſſions where they would have always had the 
ſame thing to fear. Such was the diſtruſt the king's cha- 
racter had bred, which made a reconciliation between him 
and the parliament ever impracticable: It muſt however be 
confeſſed, that on this occaſion, there were other reaſons 
which hindered the two houſes from regarding the king's 
offers. The principal was, they were under the dominion of 
the army, or rather the independents, who were not for peace 
upon any terms whatever. od 
Negotiation During the king's ſtay at Hampton court, the Scotch 
ae at commiſſioners, as I obſerved, had treated with him, and put 
Goners with him in hopes that the Scots would join with his party and 
the king. the Engliſh preſbyterians, to deliver him from the indepen- 
pa dents. | But they required a thing which he could not reſolve, 
namely, the change of epiſcopal government in the church 
of England into preſbyterian. This fingle point had, pro- 
longed the negotiation, and hindered the concluſion of the 
treaty. Cromwell had ſome intimation of it, and probably 
for that reaſon uſed all his induſtry to cauſe the king to re- 
tire to the iſle of Wight, where the Scotch commuthoners 

Conte be- could not have the ſame acceſs to him. TE 
tween the © When the king went from Hampton-court, the propoſals 
parliament © the two houſes were to ſend him, were all ready. But the 
rde, Scotch! commiſſioners deferred from day to day to approve 
ſioners. 121 f them, 


OF ENGL AWD. 3 
them, on pretence the intereſts of Scotland were not fuffici- CHAR. I. 
ently ſpecified, expecting to agree with the king, before they 1647. 
ſhould be preſented. This diſpute between the parliamen. 
and Scotch commiſſioners ſtill ſubſiſted, when ſuddenly the 9 
houſe of lords acquainted the commons at a conference, 364, 58 
that having more maturely conſidered the king's laſt meſſage, The lords 
they were of opinion to admit him to a perſonal treaty, on baten 
condition he would give his aſſent to four preliminary pro- he king, 
poſitions to be paſſed into acts before the reſt ſhould be treat- for his 


ed on aſſenting to 
G . «y+ 0. . four bills. 
1. An act for ſettling the militia of the kingdom. Moni. oC, 


2. An act for calling in all declarations, oaths, and pro- Ia p. 890. 


jan in - Clarendon 
clamations, againſt the parliament, and thoſe who adhered HI. p. 25 


to them. 8 Whitelock. 
3. An act, that thoſe lords who were made after the | 


ne was Carried to Oxford, may be made uncapable of 
ſitting in the houſe of peers. : | 

4. An act for empowering the two houſes of parliament 
to adjourn as they ſhall think fit. | 

The next day !, the commons gave their conſent to theſe Novem. 27. 
propoſitions, and ordered, that the four bills ſhould be drawn, ee 
and diſpatched to his majeſty, after which a perſonal treaty  **'* ” 
with him ſhould be entered into. All this was done with fo 
great expedition, that it was not poſſible for the indepen- 
dents to prevent what they were not prepared againſt, The 
Scotch commiſſioners, who had formed other projects, tried 
in vain to hinder the effect of this reſolution. The parlia- 
ment wiſhed for peace, thereby to break the meaſures of the Id. p. 926. 
independents. The 6th of December, the king ſent a freſh 5 0 
meſlage to both houſes, earneſtly preſſing for a perſonal trea- 
ty, as being the beſt means for ſettling a peace. 

The 14th of the ſame month, the commons, after paſſing F. 932; 
the four bills, and approving the inſtructions for thoſe that wum 
were to preſent them, named a committee to carry them to 
te king 5 | 

Then they anſwered the complaints of the Scotch com- Ruſhworth,” 
miſſioners, that the four bills were not communicated to VI. p. 931, 
them. They ſaid, it was contrary to the rights and privi- Whitelock, 
leges of parliament, to communicate bills ta any perſon 
whatever, before they had received the royal aflent, and that 
there was nothing in the treaty between the two kingdoms 
to the contrary: that they deſired the Scotch commiſſioners 
to prepare ſuch propoſitions as they ſhould judge neceſſary 

| tor 


| Rapin by miſtake, ſays three days after, See Ruſhworth and Whitelock, 


* 
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CAR. I. for the kingdom of Scotland, that the committee might de- 
1647. part on the 20th. _ 
— That day, the Scotch commiſſioners preſented to both 
1 houſes a large declaration, complaining in very high lan- 

5 ds”! |; | 

Decem. x7, guage, that the parliament of England violated the cove- 
Ruſhworth, nant, in Jabouring for peace without the concurrence of 
VII. p. 938. Scotland. They inſiſted upon a perſonal treaty between the 

king, both houſes, and themſelves, that peace might be ſet- 
tled with mutual conſent; and declared, as they could not 
agree to the ſending of the four bills to his majeſty for his 
aſſent, before any treaty upon the reſt of the propoſitions, ſo 
they were unſatisfied with the matter of theſe new propoſals 
lately communicated to them ; and deſired, that there might 
be a perſonal treaty with the king, upon ſuch prbpoſitions 


as ſhould be agreed upon, with advice and conſent of both 


kingdoms. 

| The parlia- This declaration gave great offence to both houſes. Their 
mente reply to it was anſwerable in terms to the language uſed by 

offended . . 

with it. the Scots; and it was ordered, that the printer of the decla- 

1d. p. 939, ration ſhould be committed to priion. 


« In ſhort, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the Scotch 


Id. p. 946. k 2 | 
TheScors claration of their diſſent to the, propolitions they bad lately 


_ ay. neceſſary to relate, becauſe on them turned the events men- 
2 tioned hereafter. | 3 

p. 158. Since the king had been in the power of the army, the 

Scots feared, he would unite with them. They knew they 

were mortally hated by the independents, and conſequently, 

this union could not but be very prejudicial to Scotland. 

The army's ſucceſs againſt the parliament and city of Lon- 

don increaſed their tear very much, and put them upon 

ſeeking means to prevent, as they thought, the impending 

danger. They found no properer means than to join with 

the king, provided he could be perfuaded to approve of the 

Clarendon, covenant, and aboliſh cpiſcopacy in England. In their ſre- 

II. p. 76, quent conferences with him at Hampton-court, they inti- 

ö mated, that when he was delivered to the parliament, it was 


not with the advice of all Scotland, but only by the marquis 


of Argyle's credit, who tytannized over the kingdom: that 


all the Scots were diſpleaſed with it, and ready to atone 5 
5 1 | e 
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the fault, by aſſiſting him with all their power to recover CHAR. I. 


his juſt rights. But they added, that to engage the Scots 


1047. 


to employ their forces to this end, his majeſty was to give: 


them ſatisfaction concerning, the covenant, and the abolition 
of epiſcopacy in England, for, otherwiſe, he could not ex- 
pect the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh preſbyterians, which was 
abſolutely neceſſary. In a word, they made him hope, that 
the Scots would enter England with a ſtrong army, which, 
by the junction of the king's party, and Engliſh preſbyte- 
rians, would become ſo. ſuperior to the army of the indepen- 
dents, that he might almoſt be aſſured, nothing would be 
capable to oppoſe his reſtoration, ; 


a * 5 — 
0 


Theſe overtures were the more agreeable to the king, as ibid. 


the duke of Hamilton, after his freedom from impriſonment 
by the army, had declared to the king's friends, he was 
ready to do his majeſty all the ſervice that lay in his power. 
On the other hand, the marquis of Ormond had informed 
the king of his project to return into Ireland, join with the 
lord Inchiquin, whom he had privately gained, and with 
ſome of the heads of the rebels, and make war upon the 
parliament, affirming, that France had promiſed to ſupply 
bim with all neceſſaries. It was Pry probable, that the 
union between the king's party, the Engliſh preſbyterians, 
and the Scots, added to a diverſion in Ireland, would very 
much embarraſs the independents, and diſable them to with- 
ſtand fo great a force. But to execute this project, the 
king was to approve of the covenant, and conſent to the 
abolition of epiſcopacy, which he could never reſolye. Theſe 
were the two ſtumbling-blocks, which hindered him from 
concluding a treaty with the Scotch commiſſioners, before 
his flight from Hampton-court. He would never grant 
theſe two points, and in expectation that by his ſteddineſs 
be ſhould induce the Scots to deſiſt from their defires, quit- 
ted Hampton-court, without any agreement with them. 
When therefore he ſo earneſtly preſſed for a perſonal treaty 
at London, with honour, freedom, and ſafety, it was in 
order to treat more commodiouſly with the Scotch commiſ- 
ſioners, and conſult with his friends, what could be ex- 
pected as well from his own, as the preſbyterian party; and 
doubtleſs, in caſe he concluded a treaty with them, his de- 
ſign was to prolong the negotiation with the two houſes, 


till the Scotch army had entered England, and his old and 7 


new friends laid all their meaſures”, It was very likely, 


this 
un This conjecture is confirmed by rick, dated at Cariſbrook, November 
kis majeſty's letter to the cat! of Lane - 19, 1647, wherein he ſays, That 


4% his 
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CAR. I. this league would find the army ſo much employment, that 


1647. 


they would not be able to ſubdue, a ſecond time, the par. 
liament and city of London. Accordingly, this was the end 
the Scotch commiſſioners propoſed to themſelves, in their 
objections to the propoſitions, and in their demand of a per- 
ſonal treaty with the king, upon ſuch propoſals as ſhould he 
agreed upon by both kingdoms, being well aſſured, it would 
be eaſy for them to prolong the time, till every thing ſhould 
be ready. 3 5 

* be” cha the two houſes took to procure the king's 
conſent to the four bills, amongſt which was that of the 
militia, before they admitted him to a perſonal treaty, con- 
vinced him, they had no deſign to relax upon any of the 
principal articles. He conſidered, that after paſſing theſe 
four bills, he ſhould ſtill be forced to treat on propoſitions 


much like thoſe preſented to him at Newcaſtle : that, after | 


all, what both houſes called treating, was, according to 


Clarenden, 
III. P · 82. 


their ideas, conſenting to their demands, and upon the leaſt 
refuſal to grant what ſhould be propoſed to him, he ſhould 
be, perhaps, more cloſely confined, when he had paſſed one 
of the moſt important points in diſpute : that then, he ſhould 
not be able to treat with the Scots, and by paſſing the four 
bills, ſhould loſe the preſent opportunity, which might never 
offer again. Theſe conſiderations determined him to agree 
with the Scotch commiſſioners, at a ſecond conference with 
them the 25th of December. As there was no time to loſe, 
the parliament's commiſſioners having orders to ſtay but four 


days in the iſle of Wight, the Scotch commiſſioners had 


brought with them a treaty ready drawn, agreeable to the 
2 they had made the king at Hampton- court. 
This treaty was ſigned by the king and the Scotch commil- 
fioners the next day, December the 26th, the king having 
had but few hours to reſolve. Here follows the ſubſtance of 
the treaty, which the lord Clarendon ſays was read but by 
very few, and which he repreſents as the moſt unjuſt treaty 
that could be impoſed upon the king. This obliges me to 
makes remarks on ſome of the articles. 


The fub- „ N the preface, the king acknowledged, that the inten- 
ſtance of the (1 tions of thoſe who had entered into the covenant, were 


treaty, 
Id. P · 78. 


« real for the preſervation of his majeſty's perſon and au- 


: | cc thority, 
« his meſſage from thence to both *© ceſſary to tell him, that he might 
«© houſes will, he believes, have di- © aſſure his fellow commiſſioners, that 


cc vers interpretations, and be diſliked * change of place had not altered his 
« by the Scotch commiſſioners, but “ mind, from what it was when be 
de the end of it was to procure a per- * ſaw him laſt,” Mem, of ths dul: of 
c ſonal treaty, This he thooght ne- Hamilton, p. 325. 
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« thority, according to their allegiance, and no ways to CHAR. I. 
« diminiſh his juſt power and greatneſs. He promiſed, as 1647. 
« ſoon as he could, with freedom, honour, and ſafety, to 


« be preſent in a free parliament, to confirm the ſaid league 
« and covenant by act of parliament in both kingdoms, for 
« the ſecurity of all who had taken or ſhould take it.“ 
With this proviſo however,“ That none who was unwill- 
« ing ſhould be conſtrained to take it (1). be e, HED 
REMARK (I.) If it is conſidered that the Scots joined 
their forces with thoſe of England, only in defence of the 
covenant, which had been ſolemnly ſworn to in both king- 
doms, it will not be thought ſtrange, the Scotch commiſ- 
ſoners ſhould require this promiſe of the king. Without 
this, there would have been no poſſibility to engage the 
Scots to employ their forces to reſtore the king to his rights, 
and how hard ſoever this condition might appear to him, it 
vas abſolutely neceſſary to produce the effect which he ex- 
pected from his union with Scotland. Koop 
« His majeſty engaged to confirm by act of parliament 
jn England, preſbyterian-government ; the directory for 
« worſhip ; and the aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter for 
« three years; ſo that his majeſty and his houſhold ſhould 
not be hindered from uſing that form of divine ſervice he 
® had formerly practiſed (2): and that during theſe three 
« years there ſhould be a conſultation with the aſſembly of 
« divines, to which twenty of the king's nomination ſhould. 
«be added, and ſome from the church of Scotland; and 
* thereupon it ſhould be determined by his majeſty, and 
the two houſes of parliament, what form of government 
* ſhould be eſtabliſhed after the expiration of thoſe years, 
* as ſhould be moſt agreeable to the word of God. | 
REM. (2.) The Scotch commiſſioners were not ſo ſtupid: 
is to imagine, the Scots with their forces alone ſhould be 
ale to reſtore the king. They depended chiefly upon the 
ad of the Engliſh . Wb. But how was it poſſible 
for them to rely on their aid, if nothing were ſtipulated for 
them ? Nay, it is aſtoniſhing they ſhould be ſatisfied with 
a eſtabliſhment which was to laſt but three years, conſider- 
ing how they themſelves and the Engliſh. preſbyterians, 
vhoſe aſſiſtance was abſolutely neceſlary, ſtood affected. 
The king himfelf did not think, doubtleſs, he was forced 
upon this point, ſince he had offered the ſame thing to both 
douſes, in his meſſage of the 10th of December. | 
That an effectual courſe may be taken by act of par- 
* lament, and all other ways merdful or expedient, for the 
Vat, X. e E. N © ſuppreſſing 
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CAR. I.“ ſupprefling the opinions and practices of Anti-trinitarians, 


1647. 


„ Arians, Socinians, Anti-ſcripturaliſts, Anabaptiſts, Anti- 


2  nomians, Arminians, Familyſts, Browniſts, Separatiſts, 


c Independents, Libertines, and Seekers, and generally, 
ce for the ſupprefling of all blaſphemy, hereſy, ſchiſm, and 
ce all fuch ſcandalous doctrines and practices as are contra 


e to the light of nature, and to the principles of chriſtianity, 


ce whether concerning faith, worſhip, or converſation, or 
c the power of godlineſs, or which may be deſtructive to 
order and government, or to the peace of the church and 
kingdom (3.) L0G | 
REM. (3.) All theſe ſets mentioned in this article were 
no leſs enemies to the preſbyterians than to the church of 
England. Theſe three laſt articles being exactly what the 
king had offered in his meſſage of the 16th of November, 
it cannot be ſaid that he granted them through ſurprize or 
force. | | 
© The king promiſed, that in the next ſeſſion of parlia- 
c ment, after the kingdom of Scotland ſhould declare for 
c his majeſty, in purſuance of this agreement, he ſhould in 
ce perſon, or by commiſſion, confirm the league and cove- 
<« nant in that kingdom; and concerning all the acts paſſed 
< in the laſt parliament of that kingdom, his majeſty de- 
ce clared, that he ſhould then likewiſe be content to give 
« aflurance by act of parliament, that neither he nor his 
ſucceſſors ſhould quarrel, call in queſtion, or command 
the contrary of any of them, nor queſtion any for giving 
c obedience to the ſame,” 
After theſe articles concerning religion, there was a long 
recital of The agreement the parliament of England had 
« made, when the Scots army returned to Scotland, that 
the army under Fairfax ſhould be diſbanded ; and of that 
« army's: ſubmitting thereunto; of their taking the king 
from Holmby, and keeping him priſoner till he fled from 
ce them to the Ifle of Wight; and ſince that time both his 
cc majeſty, and the commiſhoners for the kingdom of Scot- 
land, had very earneſtly deſired, that the king might 
« come to London in ſafety, honour and freedom, for a 
< perſonal treaty with the two houſes, and the commithoners 
ce of the parliament of Scotland, which, they ſaid, had been 
e granted, but that the army had, in a violent manner, 
6 forced away divers members of the parliament from the 
<« diſcharge of their truſt, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
« city of London, and all the ſtrengths and garriſons of the 
« kingdoms : and that by the ſtrength and influence of that 
| 1 © | 6c arm), 
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« are, between the, two kingdoms, and deſtructive to reli- 
« gion, his majeſty's rights, the privilege of parliament, 
« and liberty of the ſubſect; from _ which propoſitions and 
« bills me Scotch commiſſioners had diſſented, and proteſted 
« againſt, in the name of the kingdom of Scotland,” 

Aſter this preamble and recital, they ſaid, „That foraſ- 


« much as his majeſty is willing to give ſatis faction con- 


« cerning the ſettling of religion, and other matters in dif- 
« ferencez. as is expreſſed in this agreement, the kingdom 
« of Scotland doth oblige, and engage itſelf, firſt, in a 
« peaceable way and manner to Endeavour, that the king 
4 may come to London in ſafety, honour, and freedom, 


« for a perſonal treaty with the houſes of parliament, and 


« the commiſſioners of Scotland, upon ſuch propoſitions as 

« ſhould be mutually agreed on between the two kingdoms, 

« and ſuch propoſitions as his majeſty thould think fit to 
„make; and for this end, all armies ſhould be diſbanded ; 
and in caſe that this ſhould not be granted, that declara- 
«tions ſhould be emitted by the kingdom of Scotland, in 

« purſuance of this agreement, againſt the unjuſt proceed- 

« ings of the two houſes of parliament, towards his majeſty, 
é and the kingdom of Scotland; in which they would aſſert 
« the right that, belonged to the, crown, in the power of 
© the militia, the great-ſeal, beſtowing of honours, and, 
« offices of truſt, choice of the privy-counſellors, and the 


* that the queen's majeſty, the prince, and the reſt of the 
* royal iſſue, ought to remain where his majeſty ſhall think. 
6fit, in either of his kingdoms, with ſafety, honour, and 
* freedom : that upon the iſſuing out of this declaration, 
«an army ſhould be ſent out of Scotland inte England, 
* for the preſervation and eſtabliſhment of religion, for de- 


CL, mu EE > La W 6 


* him to his government, to the juſt rights of the crown, 
„and the full revenues; for the defence of the privilege of, 
* parliament, and liberty of the ſubje& ; for making a firm, 
„union between the kingdoms , under. his majeſty and his 


E »- > 3% 


> Up 
- 


« W fofterity, and ſettling a laſting peace. In purſuance 
e WI hereof, the kingdom of Scotland was to endeavour, that 
e (chere might be a free and full parliament in England, and 


> 


"that his majeſty may be with them in honour, ſafety, 
and freedom ; arid that a ſpeedy period be ſet to the pre- 
3 ſent 


— 


« right of the king's negative voice in parliament: and 


* fence of his majeſty's perſon and authority, and reſtoring, 
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d army, and their adherents, propoſitions, and bills had CHAR. I. 
« been ſent to the king without the advice and conſent of 1647: 
the kingdom of Scotland, contrary to the treaties which . 
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CHR. I.“ ſent parliament. And they undertook, that the army 
1647. which they would raiſe, ſhould be upon its march, be- 
„ fore the meſſage and declaration ſhould be delivered to 
the houſes.“ It was farther agreed on, „That all fuch 
in the kingdoms of England and Ireland, as would join 
with the kingdom of Scotland, in purſuance of this agtee- 
ment, ſhould be protected by his majeſty in their perſons 
ce and eſtates; and that all his ſubjects in England. or Ire- 
<« land, who would join with him, in purſuance of this 
< agreement, might come to the Scotiſh army and join 
c with them, or elſe put themſelves into other bodies in 
« England or Wales, for profecution of the ſame ends, as 
«© the king's majeſty fhould judge moſt convenient, and 
„ ſuch commanders or generals of the Engliſh nation, as 
< his majeſty ſhall think fit: and that all ſuch ſhould be 
<« protected by the kingdom of Scotland and their army, in 
<« their perſons and elfates; and where any injury or wrong 
<« is done unto them, they would be careful to ſee them 
<« fully repaired, as far as it ſhould be in their power to do; 
« and likewiſe when any injury or wrong is done to thoſe 
« who join with the kingdom of Scotland, his majeſty 

« ſhould be careful of their full reparation (4.)” 

REM. (4.) When the five laſt articles are conſidered, it 
plainly appears, what great advantages the king received 
by his condeſcenſion to eftabliſh dee in in England 
for three years. But ſome mens prejudice againſt preſby- 
terianiſm, makes them think, the king paid very dear for 
the advantages he expected to reap from his union with 
Scotland. 5 r - 

They obliged his majeſty to promiſe, «© That neither 
c himſelf, or any by his authority or knowledge, ſhould 
c make or admit any ceſſation, pacification, or agreement 
<< whatſoever for peace, nor of any treaty, propoſitions, bills, 
ec or any other ways for that end, with the houſes of par- 
% Jiament, or any army or party in England or Ireland, 
<« without the advice and conſent of the kingdom of Scot- 
„land; and reciprocally, that neither the kingdom of Scot- 
« land, nor any, having their authority, ſhould make or 
“ admit of any of theſe, any manner of way, with any 
© whatſoever, without his majeſty's advice and conſent : and 
« that upon the ſettlement of a peace, there ſhould be an 
ee act of oblivion to be agreed upon by his majeſty, and 
« both his parliaments, of both his kingdoms : that bi 
c“ majeſty, the prince, or both, ſhould come into Scotland, 
ce upon the invitation of that kingdom, and their 951%; 
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« tion, that they ſhould be in honour, freedom, and ſafety, CAR. I. 
« when poſſibly they could come with ſafety and conveni- 1647. 
« ence z and that the king ſhould contribute his utmoſt en- Coyne 
« deavour, both at home and abroad, for aſſiſting the king- | 
« dom of Scotland, for carrying on this war both by ſea 
and land, and all other ſupplies by moneys, arms, am- 
munition, and all other things requiſite, as alſo for guard- 
« ing the coaſt of Scotland with ſhips, and protecting all 
« their merchants, in the free exerciſe of their trade and 
©* commerce with other nations: and likewiſe, that his 
© majeſty was willing, and did authoriſe the Scotiſh army, 
to poſſeſs themſelves of Berwick, Carliſle, Newcaſtle 
© upon Tyne, with the caſtle of Tinmouth, and the town 
66 of Hartlepool : thoſe places to be their retreat, and ma- 
« gazines; and that, when the peace of the kingdom 
« ſhould be ſettled, the kingdom of Scotland ſhould remove 
« all their forces, and deliver back again thoſe towns and 
« caſtles. | 
« The king promiſed alſo, and undertook to pay the 
« arrears of the brotherly aſſiſtance, and likewiſe the two 
“ hundred thouſand pounds, which remained ſti due upon 
dhe laſt treaty, for return of the Scotiſh army, when they 
« had delivered up the king (5.) 
| RM. (5.) If the four hundred thouſand pounds promiſed 
to the Scotifh army, when they quitted England, be con- 
hdered as the price of the ſale of the king's perſon, nothing 
could be harder than to oblige the king to the payment of 
dat ſum. But if it was really due to the Scots for their 
\ WI zrrears, the king approving of the covenant of both king- 
W doms, by the firſt article of this treaty, the Scots could urge 
chat he was bound to ſee them paid the expence they had 
deen at in maintaining the covenant. | 42> FAS 
t And alſo, That payment ſhould be made to the king- 
“dom of Scotland, for the charge and expence of their 
army in this future war, with due recompence for the 
© Joſles they ſhould ſuſtain therein; and that due ſatisfaRtion, 
£ © according to the treaty on. that behalf betwixt the two 
- © kingdoms, ſhould be made to the Scotiſh army in Ireland, 
x WI © out of the lands of this kingdom, or otherwiſe: and that 
dhe king, according to the intention of his father, ſhould 
d Wl © endeavour a complete union of the two kingdoms, fo as 
n © they may be one under his majeſty, and all his poſterity ; 
dor if that cannot ſpeedily be effected, that all liberties and 
is Wl © privileges concerning commerce, traffic, manufactures, 
, © peculiar to the ſubjects of either nation, ſhall be com- 
z- Ee 1 | © mon 
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Cx. I. mon to the ſubjects of both kingdoms without diſtinction; 
1647. © and that there be a communication, and mutual Capacity 
ot all other liberties of the ſubjects in the two kingdoms 
| (0 6. a * NY 1 
. (6.) If the king could not, by his own authority, 
unite the two kingdoms, without the concurrence of the 
two parliaments, neither could he, without the ſame con- 
currence, make the privileges of both kingdoms common. 
So, probably, this article was put intq the treaty only to 
dazzle the people of Scotland. * W bn 

„That a competent number of ſhips ſhould be yearly 
ce affigned, and appointed out of his majeſty's navy, which 
« ſhould attend the coaſt of Scotland for a guard, and free- 
% dom of trade of that nation; and that his majeſty ſhould 
ce declare, that his ſucceſſors, as well as himſelf, are obliged 
<< to the performance of the articles and conditions of this 
e agreement; but that his majeſty ſhall not be obliged to 
ce the performance of the aforeſaid articles, until the king- 
% dom of Scotland ſhould declare for him, in purſuance of 
<< this agreement; and that the whole articles and condi- 
c tions woreſaid, ſhall be finiſhed, perfected, and per- 
& formed, before the return of the Scotiſh army; and that 
« when they return into Scotland, at the ſame time, in 
4 ſemel, all armies ſhould be diſbanded in England,” 
The king engaged himſelf alſo, < To employ thoſe of 
& the Scotiſh nation, equally with the Engliſh, in all fo- 
<« reign employments and negotiations; and that a third 
<« part of all the offices and places about the king, queen, 
and prince, ſhould be conferred upon perſons of that na- 
6: tion; and that the king and prince, or one of them, 
c will frequently reſide in Scotland, that the ſubjects of that 

kingdom may be known to them.” | 
The king's conſent by this treaty to the eſtabliſhment of 
the preſbyterian-government in England for three years, 
lying heavy upon his mind, he prevailed with the commil- 
ſioners, that it ſhould be inſerted under the ſame treaty, 
That his majeſty did declare, that by the clauſe of con- 
| „ firming de Wo re by act of parliament, 
| << he is neither obliged to defire the ſettling of preſbyterian- 
„government, nor to preſent any bills to that effect; and 
| that he likewiſe underſtands, that no perſon whatſocver 
& ſhall ſuffer in his eftate, nor undergo any corporal pu- 
F+ niſtment, for not ſubmitting to preſbyterian-government; 
** his majeſty underſtanding, that this indemnity ts 

| n 44 exte 


the earl of Clarendon, and thoſe who are of his opinion. 


the parliament, to this effect: 
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extend to thoſe who are mentioned in the articles againſt CHAR. I. 
« toleration.” | 1647. 

To this the Scotch commiſſioners ſubſcribed their hands, 
« as witneſſes only, as they ſaid, and not as aſſentors.“ 

The lord Clarendon, in his hiſtory of the civil wars of T. III. p.82. 
England, exclaims againſt the injuſtice of this treaty, in the 
following words : | 

No man who reads this treaty (which very few men have 
© ever done) can wonder, that ſuch an engagement met with the 
fate that attended it; which contained ſo many monſtrous con- 
© ceſſons, that, except the whole kingdom of England had been 
© llkewiſe impriſoned in Cariſbrook caſile with the king, it could 
not be imagined, that it was poſſible to be performed. TT 

I own, whatever eſteem I may have for that illuſtrious 
hiſtorian, this bare aſſeveration, without any explication, is 
not ſatis factory to me. After having examined every clauſe 
of the treaty, I meet with none, that to me appear mon- 
ſtrous. It is true, the article of ſettling the preſbyterian- 
government in England for three years, might ſeem fo to 


The reader is to judge, whether this mon/tro/ity, if I may 
venture ta uſe that term, is to be aſcribed to the thing it- 
ſelf, or to the hiſtorian's prepoſſeſſion “. 

The king having concluded this treaty with the Scotch 
commiſſioners, delivered his anſwer to the commiſſioners of 


„That his majeſty had always thought it a matter of The king's 
„great difficulty, to comply in ſuch a manner with all en- * 
<« gaged intereſts, that a firm and laſting peace might enſue; ment's com- 
„ in which opinion he was now confirmed, ſince the com- miliioners, 
* miſſioners for Scotland did ſolemnly prateſt againſt the ſe- Ml. p. 6 e 
A veral bills, and propoſitions, which the two houſes of Heath, 

« parliament had preſented to him for his aſſent ; ſo that it p. 69. 
was not poſſible for him to give ſuch an anſwer as might 
be the foundation of a hapeful peace. That beſides, the 
* four bills as they were offered to him did not only diveſt 
him of all foverignty, and leave him without any pol- 
* ſibility of recovering it to. him or his ſucceſſors, but 
opened a door for all intolerable oppreſſions upon his ſub- 
< jets, he granting ſuch an arbitrary and unlimited power 
* to the two houſes. That neither the deſire of being freed 
* from that tedious and irkſome condition of life, which he 


E e 4 had 

a The Scotiſh commiſſioners, ap- garden in the iſle of Wight, from 

prehenſive of being ſearched in their whence they eaſily found means after- 

return to London, wrapt up this treaty wards to receive it, Clarendon, Tom, 
uma piece of lead, and buried it in a III. p. 77. 
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de had ſo long ſuffered, nor the apprehenſion of any thin 
that might befal him, ſhould ever prevail with him t> 


ny conſent to any one act, till the conditions of the whole 


„ peace ſhould be concluded; and then that he would be 
e ready to give all juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction, in all 


Co particulars 3 and for the adjuſting of all this, he knew no 


Ludlow, 
T. I. p. 234. 
Clarendon, 
III. p. 67, 


* 


Ibid. 
Ruſhworth, 
VII. p. 950, 


Burley's in- 
ſurrection to 
reſcue the 
king. 

Dec, 29. 
Clarcadan, 
III. p. 69, 
Ruſhworth, 
VII. p. 952. 
He is appre- 
ended and 
Executed, 


4% and that be ſi 
fr 


<< way but a perſonal treaty (and therefore very earneſtly 
6 defired the two houſes to canſent to it) to be either at 
London, or any other place they would rather chooſe.” 

The king not doubting but his anſwer would diſpleaſe 
the two houſes, would have given it ſealed to the commiſ. 
ſioners, becauſe whilſt the parliament ſhould take it into 
confideration, he intended to make his eſcape, having al- 
ready taken ſome meaſures for that purpoſe. But the com- 
miſſioners would not receive it in that manner, ſaying, 
« They were not to be looked upon as common meſſengers, 
« and to carry back an anſwer they had not ſeen.” The 
king fearing, their return without his anſwer would be at- 


tended with the worſt of conſequences, gave it to them 


open; after which they inſtantly departed. They were no 
ſooner gone, than governor Hammond, by Sir Thomas 
Fairfax's order, cauſed all the king's ſervants to be put out 
of the caſtle, who till then had been permitted to be with 
him, and confined him fo cloſely, that no man had liberty 
to go to him without expreſs leave ?. 

It was not in vain that the governor took theſe precau- 
tions, ſince, immediately after, one captain Burley an in- 
habitant of the iſland, who had been firſt a ſea-officer, and 
afterwards general of the o:dnance in one of the king's ar- 
mies, endeavoured to excite the people to reſcue the king 
from his captivity 1. But he laid his meaſures ſo ill, that 


inſtead of executing his deſign he was apprehended, and af- 
terwards condemned, and hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
"REFS ee Probably, 


© The earl of Denbigh was the chief, 


and ſpoke to his majeſty, 

p The king, after ſome expoſtula- 
tions for this uſage, . aſked Hammond, 
« by what authority he did it?“ He 
ſaid, „ by authority of both houſes, 
bis majeſly was not 
« ignorant of 


governer replied, © That he plainly ſaw, 


« his majeſty was acted by other coun- 


% cils than ſtood with the good of the 


are omitted by 


The words in [talic 
& lord Clarendon, ] 
Whitelock, p. 287, ———Some time 


c kingdom.” 


% ſon,” 


cauſe of his doing tbus. 
The king profeſſed the contrary, and the 


before this, there. had been confulta- 
tions and debates, both in the parlie- 
ment and army, „by one means or 
c other to deſtroy his majeſty's per- 
Burnet's Mem, Hamil, p. 
339: Clarendon, Tom. III. p. Jo. 

f this a general officer gave Sir John 
Berkley information, and adviſed, that 
the king ſhould eſcape if he could. 
See Ludlow, Tom. I. p. 227- 

q Mr. William Liſte had undertaken 
to provide a ſhip for the king's eſcape, 
but the ſhip came not, Whitelock, 
P · 286. 4 ? 
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Probably, the king depended upon this officer for his CH AR. I. 
elcape. | 1647-8. 
The king's anſwer being read in the houſe of commons, 
ſeveral members fpoke againſt the king with great warmth. | wy 
Cromwell among others ſaid, | | Manley. 

« That the king was a man of great parts, and great Cromwell's 
« underſtanding, but that he was ſo great a diſſembler, and —_— 
«ſo falſe a man, that he was not to be truſted. That A. 
« whilſt he profeſſed with all ſolemnity that he referred Clarendon, 
« himſelf wholly to the parliament, and depended only III. P. 70. 
« upon their wiſdom and counſe] for the ſettlement and 
« compoſing the diſtractions of the kingdom, he had at 
« the ſame time ſecret treaties with the Scotiſh commiſ- 
« fjoners, how he might embroil the nation in a new war, 
* and deſtroy the parliament. He concluded, that they 
* might no farther trouble themſelves with ſending meſlages 
« to him, or farther propoſitions, but that they might en- 
e ter upon thoſe counſels which were neceſſary towards the 
e ſettlement of the kingdom, without having farther re- 
« courſe to the king.” This advice being ſtrongly ſeconded tt is votes, 
by ſome other members, it was at length reſolved, after a that no more 
long debate from morning till late at night , that no more nde d oe 
addreſſes ſhould be made to, or meſſages received from, the meſſages re- 
king *, and that a declaration ſhould be publiſhed to ſatisfy <tived from, 
the kingdom of the reaſon of it. This declaration was pre 3 
pared in a very ſhort time *. It contained all the reproaches VII. p.953. 
caſt upon the king in 1641, in the remonſtrance of the ſtate Neclaration 
of the kingdom, and whatever had been complained of fince Ia. 3 
that time, not without a direct infinuation that the king, Whitelock. 
when prince of Wales, had conſpired with the duke of fir en. 
Buckingham againſt his father's life. They charged him ,,. NEW 
with having openly betrayed the intereſts of the proteſtant 
religion, by lending his ſhips to the king of France, who 
employed them againſt Rochel. When this declaration 
came to be debated, it met with much oppoſition even in 
the houſe of commons. But the contrary party to the king 
did what is daily praiſed in the parliament: they ſuf- 
fered the oppoſers of the declaration to talk as much as they 
pleaſed, and then called for the queſtion, which was car- 


ried by a plurality of voices ; after which the declaration 


Was 

So fay Whitelock and Ruſhworth, Ruſhworth, Tom, VII. p. 953. 
whom our author quotes, and yet ſays t It was prepared by colonel Natha- 
from the tord Clarendon, that the de- nael Fiennes, Ludlow, Tom. I. p. 


bate laſted ſome days. 236. 
Upon pain of Eigh-treaſon. See 


1 
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CAR. I. was ſent to the houſe of peers, where it paſſed without any 

1647-8. difficulty. | | 
— [I[huhe Scotch commiſſioners, before they returned home, 
Clarendon, communicated their deſigns to the king's party, the mar. 
III. p. 55. 15 i | 
| quis of Ormond, and ſome leading preſbyterians, and ear] 
preparations were made for accompliſhing the project which 
was forming in favour of the king. he project was as 

follows. | | 

Project in The Scots were to ſend an army into England to aq 
rr againſt the independents, and deliver the king: the marquis 
161 of Ormond was to return into Ireland, where the lord In- 
chiquin who commanded the parliament's forces in Munſter, 
had promiſed to declare for the king, and ſeveral heads of 
the rebels who were diſpleaſed with the tyrannical proceed- 
ings of the pope's nuncio, had ingaged to join the marquis 
with a ſtrong wr; of their troops. At the fame time, the 
king's friends in England were to riſe in ſeveral counties. 
The generals and officers, diſcarded by the new mode}, had 
promiſed to aſſemble what forces they could, to countenance 
1d. p. 94. the deſign. The nobility, gentry, and burghers being diſ- 
ſatisfied that the army ſhould govern the parliament, and all 
offices be conferred on perſons of their party, it was not 
doubted but the inſurrections in ſeveral parts, would be ſup- 
p-9% ported and encouraged. On the other hand, Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale, and Sir Philip Muſgrave, who had great 
intereſt in Yorkſhire and Cumberland, ingaged to ſeize 
Berwick and Carliſle. The preſbyterian party being ſtill 
very numerous in the parliament and city, were preparing 
openly to oppoſe the army, as ſoon as they ſhould ſee it 
employed in ſo many different places. Had all theſe pro- 
jects been well managed, and executed at the ſame time, 
very probablv, Cromwell, with all his art, would have been 
extremely embarraſſed. But of all thoſe who ſhould have 
acted at the ſame time, ſome were too haſty, others too flow, 
and by that means, the army cruſhed them with eaſe one 
after another. But before I relate how theſe ſeveral projects 
were attempted to be executed, I think it abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to ſhow the intereſts and views of the different parties, 
otherwiſe it would be very difficult to underſtand what will 
be ſaid hereafter, EE 5 
Deſigns of The independents deſigned to be maſters of the kingdom, 
por 2 as they were alr.ady of the parliament and city of London. 
end”... Wat a they found, it would not be eaſy to fucceed in this 
undertaking, by the ſame means they had employed to ſub- 


due the city and parliament, their aim was to make uſe 4 
0 
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the parliament and govern in their name. It was therefore Cnax. A 
their intereſt, that the power they had acquired over the 1647-8. 
parliament ſhould not be too viſible, for fear of cauſing wy 


both houſes to loſe their authority, which they meant to 
make uſe of. For this reaſon they were very careful to 
manage the two houſes, knowing, that whilſt the army ſub- 
fiſted, they would have a regars for them, for fear of in- 
cenſing them. And in caſe they ſhonld think of taking too 
much liberty, they knew how to reduce them to a greater 
compliance. Though they had diſſembled their ſentiments 
with reſpe& to the king, after his removal from Holmby, 
they were his mortal enemies, and bent to oppoſe, with 
all their power, his reſtoration on any conditions whatever, 
becauſe they conſidered it as entirely deſtructive of their 
party. Oliver Cromwell, who privately directed their af- 
fairs, had found means, as 1 ſaid, to keep his poſt in the 
army, and his ſeat in parliament, though he had been the 
chief promoter of the ſelf-denying ordinance, whereby the 
reſt of the members were excluded from all offices military 
and civil. Moreover, ſince the concluſion of the war, he 
had brought into the houſe many more of his faction, be- 
ſides thoſe who had been there from the beginning of the 
parliament. Hence the independent party was grown very 
conſiderable in the houſe of common, as well by thei num- 
ber as by the junction of ſeveral other members, who thro' 
fear, or want of judgment, ſuffered themſelves to be led by 
the independents, on ſome occaſions where their artifices 
were not eaſy to be diſcovered. But their principal ſtrength 
was the ſupport of the army, of which they were ſecure on 
occaſion. So, when any leading independent ſpoke with 
warmth in the houſe, he ſeldom met with oppoſition, be- 
cauſe he was conſidered as the mouth of the army. 

But what was the end the independents propoſed ? The 
event ſhowed, their principles were inconſiſtent with mo- 
narchy, with epiſcopacy, and with preſbyterian- government, 
and that their aim was to eſtabliſh a commonwealth in the 
ſtate, and aboliſh eccleſiaſtical authority in the church. 
Nothing was more oppoſite to this deſign than the hierar- 
chy, elpecially, as it was known by experience to have ſup- 
ported the monarchy, not only in its juſt rights, but alſo in 
its moſt exorbitant pretenſions. Preſbyterianiſm, as eſta- 
bliſhed in Scotland, and as intended to be eſtabliſhed in Eng- 
land, was no leſs contrary. to their deſigns. They pre- 
tended it was inconſiſtent with the civil government, and to 
admit it would be to admit a ſort of commonwealth in the 

| | | church, 
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church, which would aſpire to an independency on the ſtate, 
and beſides, the preſbyterian clergy were as much againſt 


t toleration as the epiſcopal. This they proved by the exam. 


Cromwell's 
views. 


ple of Scotland, where under colour of religion and godli- 
neſs, the general- aſſemblies of the kirk pretended to inter- 
meddle in all important affairs of the ſtate, and not only to 


reſiſt the civil authority, but to be bound to it in conſcience 
on certain occaſions. Beſides, if the biſhops had perſecuted 


thoſe who refuſed to conform to the church of England, 


the preſbyterians, ſince they were ſuperior, exerciſed no leſs 


tyranny upon thoſe who would not ſubmit to their govern- 
ment. Thus the principles of the epiſcopalians and preſby- 
terians being directly contrary to thoſe of the independents, 
theſe were equally enemies to both, and equally laboured 
their ruined. To execute their deſigns, they had at firſt 
joined with the preſbyterians, on pretence of eſtabliſhing 
preſbyterianiſm, but in reality to deſtroy the king. And 


when it was out of the king's power to hurt them, they la- 


boured to deſtroy the fame preſbyterianiſm, foy the eftabliſh- 
ment of which, they had ſhown more zeal than the preſby- 
terians themſelves. ' | | 

Snch were the views of the independents : as for Crom- 
well's in particular, it cannot be ſaid when he began to form 
the project of his advancement. He had ſpent the two hit 
years of this parliament in the houſe of commons as mem- 
ber for the town of Cambridge, without being very remark- 
able. Tho' he was above forty years old before he exerciſed 
the profeſſion of arms, he ſuddenly grew ſo expert, and 
ſhowed ſuch undaunted courage in all the actions where he 
was preſent, that he was ſoon made lieutenant-general of 
the army, commanded by Sir Thomas Fairfax. It can 
hardly be doubted,. that ſince the battle of Naſeby, where 
he acquired freſh laurels, he had begun to think of raiſing 
himſelf higher. But I dare not affirm, he then thought of 
what he afterwards accompliſhed. I ſhould rather believe, 
he had only ſome general views, and was led by the events 
and ſituation of affairs to form more ambitious projects *. 


u Some authors relate, that Crom- of his queen, writ her word,“ That 
well privately ſtipulated with the king, „ though he aſſented to the armys 
if his majeſty cloſed with the army's e propoſals, if by aſienting to them 
propoſals, Cromwell ſhould be made “ he could procure peace, it would bs 
earl of Eſſex, knight of the garter, *« eafier then to take off Cromwell, 
firſt captain of the guards, and even ad- © than now he was the head that go- 


. vanced to the degree of vicar-general, „ verned the army. This letter WS 


as the lord Cromwell was, under intercepted by Cromwell, who thereu?- 
Henry VIII, But the king, who on reſolved to ruin the king, R. Cooke, 
would do nothing without the advice p, 323, Life of Cromwell, p. 74: 
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I come now to the * The war was ended CHAR. I. 


to the king's diſadvantage: 


ut he was ſtill alive though a 1647-8. 


priſoner, and had ſeveral children. It was the general ſenſe 
of the nation, or at leaſt of thoſe who were not blinded by Intereſte and 


a ſpirit of party, that the king ſhould be reftored, but upon 


views of the 


ſuch terms however as ſhould hinder the conftitution of the ans. 


government from being. liable to the ſame danger as before 
this parliament. It can't be doubted, this was the ſenti- 
ment of all honeſt Engliſhmen, when it is conſidered, that 
even thoſe who had nothing leſs in view than the king's re- 
eſtabliſhment, did however publicly declare, they defired 
it, for fear the contrary opinion ſhould deprive them of the 
people's favour, which was abſolutely neceſſary for them. 
This appears in all the papers publiſhed ſince the beginning 
of the war and the king's impriſonment. And indeed, no- 
thing was more juſt and reaſonable. The nation's intereſt 
did not require that royalty ſhould be aboliſhed, or the king 
reduced ſo low as to be diſabled to execute the laws and 
protect his ſubjects. But the intereſt of the independents 
required the firſt of theſe two things, and that of the preſ- 
byterians, the ſecond. Herein conſiſted the difficulty of the 
king's reſtoration. He was very willing to conſent, that the 
ordering of the militia, and the nomination to the great 
offices, ſhould be left to both houſes of parliament for ſome 
time. This was ſufficient for the intereſt of the nation in 
general, ſince the people would have been freed from their 
fears, with reſpect to the government for the future, If 
the preſbyterians had only intended the good of the public, 
they would doubtleſs, have been ſatisfied with the king's 
offers. But they had another intereſt, no leſs dear to them, 
and which diſtinguiſhed their party from the reſt of the 
nation, namely, the abolition of epiſcopal government, 
which was their greateſt concern. Nay, very likely, if the 
had applied themſelves at firſt: to procure the good of the 
nation, by endeavouring to humble the regal power, it was 
only to effect the more eaſily their ſecret deſigns, to change 
the government of the church. At the juncture I am 
ſpeaking of, they had not altered their projets. They 
knew how zealous the king was for epiſcopal government, 
and how averſe to the preſbyterian. They could not there- 
tore, without running the hazard of loſing the fruit of their 
labours, leave their pretenſions 84 0 and their affairs 
in ſuch a ſtate, that it ſhould be in the king's power to de- 
moliſh what they had raiſed, and the king refuſed to give 
them any aſſurance in that reſpect. On the contrary, he 
1 N plainly 
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any thing, and even for a very ſhort time. 

they had no confidence in his promiſes. | 
But on the other hand, they had other enemies who were 

no leſs formidable. Theſe were the independents, who had 


great advantages over them : 1. They had the king's perſon 


eſides, 


A 1 They were Juppe ted þy the army now 


at the gates of London, 3. The army directed, in great 
meaſure, the determinations of the parliament. Thus, the 
preſbyterians were extremely embarraſſed, fince, whichſoever 
of the two parties, the royal or the independent, prevailed, 
their ruin was inevitable, Mean while, as the danger from 
the independents was the moſt imminent, as ſoon as they 
were informed of the reſolution taken by the Scots to ſend 
an army to the king's relief, they thought fit to ſuſpend their 
quarrel with the-king, and join their endeavours with thoſe 
of the Scots, to deliver him from the independents. Not 
that they intended to reſtore him without terms : nothing 
was farther from their thoughts. But they hoped, with the 
aſſiſtance of the Scots and the royal party, to deſtroy the in- 
dependents and army,- and that then the parliament would 
be perfectly free. In that caſe they flattered themſelves 
that their party would be ſufficiently powertul in both houſes, 
to require of the king ſuch conditions as they ſhould think 
proper for their deſigns. That is to ſay, they pretended to 
free the king from the captivity in which he was held by the 
independents, by means of his own friends, to put him un- 
der another, which would have been no leſs grievous to 


him; in a word, to put him into the power of a parliament, 


by which he had always been oppoſed. Chimerical project, 
if ever there was one | It muſt be obſerved, the preſbyte- 
rians no ce prevailing in the parliament; ſince the bth 
of Auguſt, their principal ſtrength lay in the aſſiſtance they 


could expect from the city, and the generals, officers and 


ſoldiers, who were caſfliered by the new model, and very 


ready to act againſt thoſe who had robbed them of the fruit 
of their labours. | . 
The Scots had the fame intereſts and views with regard 
e & king conſidered the favours 
he had granted them, as extorted at a time when he could 
not deny them withaut great inconveniences., .On the other 
hand, they had not confidence enough in him, to believe he 
would be punctual to his promiſes, in caſe he remounted 
the throne of England with all his prerogatives. It was their 
intereſt therefore to hinder the king from becoming too 
e 5 power- 
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powerful in England, and this had induced them to aſſiſt CHAR. I. 
the parliament. But as for the independents, Scotland does 1647-8. 
not ſeem to have been ſo much concerned to oppoſe the ſuu 


periority they had acquired in England. Indeed, it would 
have been more advantageous to Scotland, if there had been 
no independent- party in England, if the preſbyterian had 
Kt and if the covenant had been ftridily obſerved. 
But ſince affairs had taken another courſe, and the indepen- 
dents had gained the advantage, it does not appear what 
miſchief could thence accrue, to the Scots, lince they were 
no leſs ſecured from the king's power, whilit he was in the 
hands of the independents than when he was in thoſe of the 
preſbyterians. The reſolutions of the Scots to aſſiſt the kin 
can be aſcribed: but to one, or perhaps all, of theſe cauſes : 
1. To the fear of an union between the king and-indepen- 
dents ; but this fear was. groundleſs, the principles of the 
two parties being diametrically oppoſite: 2. Lo the deſire of 
being revenged. on their ſworn enemies, the independents, 
who had often mortified the Scoteh commiſſioners : 3. To 
their extreme defire of firmly eftabliſhing the preſbyterian- 
government in the church of England: 4. and laſtly, To 
their hopes of preſerving, by means of this new. war, the 
advantages procured them by the covenant. The que- 
ſtion is to know, whether theſe three laſt cauſes were ſuffi- 
cient to engage them indifpeaſably to undertake a war 
againſt England? I ſay againſt England, for they could not. 
doubt that. the parliament, directed as it was by the army, 
_ conſider their eatrance into the kingdom as an inva- 
on. | = * 

On the other hand, the royaliſts, though overthrown, 
being ſtill very numerous, there was great danger, that tho' 
the Scots, by their union with them, ſhould deſtroy the 
independent party and their ſupporters the army, this ad- 
vantage would turn more to the benefit of the king than of 
the preſbyterians; At leaſt, it cannot be denied, that by 
uniting with the royaliſts, they would, though contrary to 
their intention, enable them to hold up their heads, and by 
their own ſueceſſes give new ſtrength to their antient ene- 
mies. Theſe were reflections which occurred to many in 
Scotland, where the intended new war was far from being 
univerſally liked. The king's, party appeared very active, 
which was a ſign their hopes were not confined to the free- 
ing of the king from the independents, in order to put him 


into the hands of the preſbyterians. The commiſſioners had 


lined the treaty of the Ile of Wight, without being _— 
N rize 


ago 
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that treaty, on the part of the Scots, was entirely founded 


3 oupon the hopes the commiſſioners had given the king, of 


Views of 
the king's 
Party. 


cauſing it to be ratified. But they had ventured to impart 
it only to a few friends, and ſome leading preſbyterians of 
England, knowing it contained not the whole of what the 
preſbyterians defired. It may therefore be affirmed, the new 
war, for which preparations were making in Scotland, was 


rather the work of ſome particular perſons than of the nation 
in general, as will plainly appear in the ſequel. 


he deſign of the royaliſts was not, as I ſaid, to deliver 
the king out of the hands of the independents in order to 
leave him at the mercy of the preſbyterians. They knew, 
that when the parliament ſhould be entirely free, the king's 
condition would not be much better. And therefore, in 
Jointly labouring with the preſbyterians and Scots, their aim 
was to reſtore the king to his former ſtate, without ſubject- 
ing him to the terms already propoſed. Indeed there were 
among them ſome who would not have ſcrupled to conſent 
to a toleration of the preſbyterian religion, rather than ha- 
zard the king's reſtoration. Nay, ſome there were who, 


had they been conſulted, would have adviſed the king to 


ſubmit to a change introduced againſt his conſent. Tho' 
they were perſuaded that epiſcopal was more perfect than 
preſbyterian government, they did not think the difference 
between them material enough, to hinder the fincere union 
of the two parties, which they conſidered as the ſole means 
of reſtoring the king to his rights. And this was what ſome 
had propoſed to the king, before he withdrew to the Scotch 
army. The queen and the court of France were of this 
opinion: but the king was not. He was fo poſſeſſed with 
the neceſſity of epiſcopacy, that nothing could move him. 
Unfortunately for him, he had none about him but men, 
who, like him, believed epiſcopacy ſo eſſential to religion, 
that without biſhops neither the ordination of miniſters, nor 
conſequently the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, could be 
valid. It muſt not therefore be thought ſtrange, that the 
king had great ſcruples upon this point, ſince, according to 
his principles, he could not conſider the preſbyterians a8 
members of the chriſtian- church. For how could they be 
chriſtians, if their baptiſm was invalid? It cannot be denied, 
this was the opinion of the court and of many church-of- 
England men, 'If therefore the royaliſts had fully known 
the contents of the Iſle of Wight treaty, very likely, their 
zeal for the king's ſervice would have cooled. It has _ 

19 8 e remem- 
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remembered, how much it diſpleaſed the earl of Clarendon. CHAR. I. 
It is very eaſy to conceive, that men of ſuch ſentiments did 1647-8. 
not mean to labour for the intereſt of the preſbpyterian. 
What therefore could be expected from the union of the 
royaliſts with the preſbyterians and Scots, ſince they all acted 
with different or rather oppoſite views, and, though their 
common deſign had ſucceeded, they muſt have therefore diſ- 
united, and begun a new war? ? | 

As to the king's particular views, they can only be con- The king's 
jectured. He was like a man that is drowning, and catches des. 
at whatever he thinks able to ſave him, or at leaſt retard his 
fate. His accepting the ſervice of the Scots and preſbyte- 
rians of England, was not becauſe he expected much from 
their condeſcenſion. He had too often experienced their in- 
juſtice to him, to imagine they would ſeriouſly think of re- 
ſtoring him, without impoſing upon him intolerable terms. 

But as neceſſity obliged them to offer him their aſſiſtance, ſo 

neceſſity forced him to accept it, if not in expectation of ob- 

taining his deſires, at leaſt in hopes of delaying his ruin as 

long as poſſible, - For he was told, and by one that was pre- Ludlow, 
ſent, that in a council of officers at Windfor, it was moved T. I. P. 227, 
to take away his life. He hoped, very likely, by the aid of 

the Scotch and Engliſh prefbyterians, ſo to ſtrengthen his 

own party, that they would be in condition to act alone, 

when once the independent army was diſperſed, and by that 

means he might be freed and enabled to make a peace upon 

more tolerable terms than thoſe hitherto offered. Thus by 

a ſtrange blindneſs, the king pretended to uſe the Scots and 
preſbyterians to recover.. bis rights, and theſe pretended to 

make the king and his party ſubſervient to their own deſigns. 

The king might have another view in ſetting the prefſbyte- 

rans and independents at variance, namely, that the weakeſt 

party would join with him without terms, rather than ſee > 
their enemies triumph. © NT ID | 

The parliament conſiſted of preſbyterians and indepen- The pa 
dents, and, notwithſtanding the efforts of Cromwell and his + rug , 
party, the preſbyterians were ftill the majority. But this 
party was conſiderably weakened by the abſence of eleven of 
their chief members driven from the houſe of commons by 
the army. From that time, the ſame vigour as formerly, no 
more appeared in that houſe, becauſe it was not directed as 
defore the excluſion of theſe members. Beſides, this exam- 
ple deterred the boldeſt preſpyterians. So, the independents 
were maſters; and though the parliament was preſbyterian 
4% to number, they ated however like independents, be- 
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CAR. I. cauſe they could not do otherwiſe. As the army was near 
1647-8. London, Cromwell had opportunity to be conſtantly in the 


Wy — I houſe, where his preſence alone made the ballance incline | 


to which ſide he pleaſed, in the debates where his party was 


concerned. The lords were under no leſs conſtraint than 


the commons, nor leſs expoſed to the violence of the army, 


which had cauſed ſeven peers to be impeached by the com- 
mons of high-treaſon, under colour of their being concerned | 


in the tumult of the 26th of July. The tranſactions there- 
fore of both houſes, from the 6th of Auguſt 1647, and till 
June 1648, are to be conſidered as directed by the army, 
that is, by the leading independents. It may be imagined, 
the preſbyterian members were extremely | troubled to be 
forced, notwithſtanding N 9 both houſes, to do 
things manifeſtly tending to the deſtruction of their party. 
But there was no remedy but patience, till time ſhould 


afford ſome opportunity to free themſelves from this ſlavery, | 


This opportunity was of courſe to offer itſelf the next ſpring, 


Though the Scotch commiſſioners had not thought proper 


to impart to the leading prefbyterians the particulars of their 


treaty with the king, they had however intimated to them, 


that they were going to endeavour to raiſe an army in Scot- 


land, to free England from the yoke of the independents, 


and that the king's party was to join with them, or at leaſt 
favour their progreſs, by inſurrections in ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom. So the preſbyterian members impatiently ex- 


| pected the happy time, when the army would be indiſpen- 


ſably obliged to remove from London, to oppoſe fo many 
enemies, particularly in the north. They reſolved there- 
fore to be ready to act in the parliament at fo favourable a 
juncture, and in the mean while to give no offence, for fear 
of being prevented by the army, who carefully watched all 
their proceedings. This diflimulation was neceſſary, be- 


cauſe otherwiſe they ran the riſk of being ruined to no pur- 
poſe, and of diſabling themſelves to ſupport their friends on 


occaſion. 


Of the city It remains to ſpeak of the city of London, which was no 


ef London. Jeſs concerned in what paſled, than the reſt of the kingdom, 
and could be of great ſervice to the party they eſpouſed. In 


this great city were men of all ſeas and parties; but in ge- 
neral, it was preſbyterian, and the common-council was of 


the ſame party. The army had done what lay in their 
power to leſſen the number of their adverſaries in that coun- 
eil, by cauſing the lord-mayor, ſome aldermen, and ſeveral 
common-council-men, to be accuſed and impriſoned, for my 
tumu 
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tumult of the 26th of July: but however, the preſbyterian Chan. I. 
ty was ſtill ſuperior in number. In expectation of the op- 1647-8. 
portunity to declare openly againſt the army and the inder 
pendents, the preſpyterian party ſo managed, that great dif- 
ficulties conſtantly occurred, when it was propoſed to advance 
money for the army. The city itſelf was very much in ar- 
rears, with reſpect to the ſums laid upon them for the pay- 
ment of the troops. They did not want excuſes to dela 
theſe arrears : but the true reaſon was, they thereby obliged 
the army to take free quarters, which made the people wiſh 
to be rid of them. The expeCtation of the revolutions, 
which the entrance of the Scots into the kingdom might pro- 
duce, cauſed the magiſtrates of London to continue the ſame 
conduct, being ready to do, on all occaſions, whatever was 

in their power to be revenged of the army. 

I ſhould willingly add ſomething concerning the character Of general 

of the lord Fairfax , general of the army, and the ends he airfax, 
might propoſe to himſelf ; but own, I have met with little 
information, He was preſbyterian, and yet ſuffered him- 
ſelf to he guided by Cromwell, the head of the independents. 
What can be ſaid in his favour, is, that he kept the com- 
mand of the army to avoid a greater miſchief, for fear, if he 
reſigned his commiſſion, it ſhould be given to Cromwell, as 
it would certainly have been. | 

I thought it neceſſary, before I proceed to the great revo- 
lution in 1648, to ſhow the views and intereſts of the prin- 
cipal actors, believing this digreſſion would conduce very 
much to the underſtanding of what will hereafter be ſaid. 

Since the two houſes had reſolved to preſent no more Strict union 
addreſſes to the king, nor receive any meſſages from him, 3 
there ſeemed to be a ſtrict union between the parliament and by aeg 
umy. The council of war had conſented, that all the ſu- army, Dec. 
pernumerary forces, not upon the prefent eſtabliſhment, Ni worth 
ſhould be diſbanded. The parliament, on their part, gave VII. p. 953. 
the army ſufficient ſecurity for their arrears, and publiſhed a 
declaration, containing the reaſons why the army ought to 
be continued, though the war was over. In ſhort, the The army 
amy deſiſted from their pretenſion, to meddle with affairs OT 
of ſtate, and left the parliament free to ſettle the government ate affairs. 
s they ſhould think fit. Thus the vote for no more ad- 16. p. gez. 
dreſſes ſeemed to produce ſuch an union between the parlia- 
ment and army, that they appeared to have the ſame views 
and intereſts, though hitherto they had been jealous of each 

| | FFA other. 


He was become a lord upon the grene in his foot, March the 1th, this 
&th of his father, who died of a gan- year. Ruſkwor:h, Tem. VII. p. 1:20, 
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CAR. I. other. This clearly ſhows what were the deſigns of the 
1647-8. army, with regard to the king. As for the parliament, 
chough the independent members were devoted to the army, 
it is certain the reſt, who were the majority, only diſſem- 
The parlia- bled their ſentiments. Mean while, the independents, who 
ment deſire met with no more oppoſition in the two houſes, being will- 


a guard. 


ordered, that the general ſhould be deſired to take care and 
The general guard the parliament. Purſuant to this requeſt, the general 
ſends two ſent a regiment of foot to Whitehall, and another of horſe to 


PARA the Meuſe, where the king's ſtables ſtood. This was to 
d. p. 965, hinder the Londoners from thinking again of uſing violence 
966. to the two houſes. 

Whitelock. 


Account of Though the Scotch commiſſioners departed not from Lon- 
what paſſed don till the 24th of January, they had however, by their 


in Scotland. letters, promoted their affairs, as ſoon as their treaty with 
The parlia- 


ments meet the king was ſigned, ſo that it was now reſolved at Edin- 


there. burgh, the committee of eſtates ſhould meet the 6th of 
Ctarenior> February, and the parliament the loth of March. This 
Aan reſolution was taken, notwithſtanding the marquis of Ar- 


VII. p. 977. gyle's oppolition, who, though preſbyterian as to religion, 


was of the ſame principles with the independents as to the 
government of the ſtate, and had contracted a faſt friendſhip} 
with Cromwell and Vane. But, though he ruled in great 


meaſure the rigid preſpyterians, that is, thoſe who would 


not depart from one ſingle point of the covenant, the com- 
bination was ſo ſtrong, that it was not only reſolved to call 
a parliament, but that alſo the elections of the members 
were agreeable for the moſt part to the wiſhes of thoſe who 


were for levying an army. The parliament of England, 


or rather the independent party, by whom the two houſes 
were directed, doubted not that the aim of thoſe who had] 


procured this reſolution, was to ſupport the preſbyterians of 


14. p. 975, England who were upon the brink of ruin. Wherefore they 
977, &C, 


| _ reſolved to ſend commiſſioners to Scotland *, as well to en-W 


Clarendon, 


Lil. p. 99, deavour to content the Scots, as to obſerve what ſhould pals 
in the parliament, and try to ſtrengthen the party of tholeY 


who were againſt war J. 


1648, At the opening of the parliament of Scotland, ſtudied 
Motion to ſpeeches. were made by ſeveral of the members, to excite 


rate en the people againſt the Engliſh. They repreſented, that the 
army to act = = army 
in England. ä | * 
Ciarendon, x The lords appointed the earls of y They promiſed, among other 
III. p. 97. Nottingliam and Stanford; and the things, to pay the remaining We | 

commone, Mr, Afſahurſt, Brian Sta- due to the Scots, ad, til! it was pale, 


pleton, and colonel Birch. Ruchworth, to allow them $1, per cent. interelt. 


Lom. VII. p. 975, 979. Idem. p. 1019. 


ing to be ſtill more aſſured of the parliament, cauſed it to be 
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my of England kept the king in captivity, and the parlia- CH AR. I. 
ment in ſuch ſubjection, that nothing was done but what 1648. 
the army pleaſed. That contrary to the tenor of the cove-k(k 
nant between the two nations, the parliament had refuſed 
to debate with the Scotch commiſſioners, the propoſitions 
ſent to the king for peace, and rejected their proteſtation, as 
if Scotland had no intereſt in the king : that they had in 
reality depoſed the king by diveſting him of all his preroga- 
tives, by voting he ſhould be no more addreſſed, and by 
hindering the Scots from having acceſs to his perſon, though 
he was as much king of Scotland, as king of England : 
that it was a manifeſt breach of the rights of the Scots, and 
of the covenant between the two kingdoms, and that Scot- 
land ought to reſent this affront, or reſolve to become ſub- 
ict to England: that for theſe reaſons, their advice was, 
that ſpeedy means might be deviſed to ſend an army into 
England, which ſhould no ſooner enter that kingdom, but 
all the Engliſh, except the army, would join with them, 
and by that means the parliament being reſtored to freedom, 
would re-unite with Scotland, and the covenant be punctu- 
ally obſerved. | | 

The parliament thought not proper to take this important A com- 

motion ſo ſpeedily into conſideration. But to facilitate the mittee ap- 
execution of what had been reſolved before their meeting, a 3 
committee of twenty- four members was appointed, with ing an army. 
power to provide for the ſafety of the kingdom, in caſe N 
BY hould be in danger. For this reaſon, they were called the 8 
LY 0n:mittee of danger, in which care was taken, that the num- 
ber of thoſe who were for war, ſhould be ſuperior to thoſe 
BY © the contrary party, and to make duke Hamilton preſident. 
This committee having examined the ſtate of the king- Th. ti 
dom, found it to be in danger, and that it was neceſſary to'commil- 
5 niſe an army of forty thouſand men, to put it in a poſture dens zre 


: q 1. againſt it. 
of defence. It was not poſſible for the marquis of Argyle, Clarendon, 


who was of the committee, to prevent that reſolution. But VL. p. 99. 
de found means to actuate the commiſſioners of the general- + a 
N 12 , : p. 1026. 
13 aſſembly of the kirk, who ſome days after preſented to the Wulteclock. 
parliament certain demands, proper to prolong the affair. 
The parliament anſwered theſe demands, and the commiſ- 
ſioners replied. As this affair will be better underſtood, by 
comparing the demands, anſwers, and replies, I think it 
neceſſary not to divide them. This will be of uſe, as it 
diſcovers the obſtacles which occurred in Scotland, to the 
raiſing of the army that was to act in England. Herein 
alſo will appear, what authority the general aſſembly of the 
| F f2 Kirk 
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CHAR. I. kick of Scotland aſſumed to themſelves, fince their commic. E 
1648. ſioners thought they had a right to oppoſe the parliament to 


their face. | 


Ruſhworth, „ 1. DEMAND. That the grounds and cauſes of under. 
VII. p. 1047, cc taking a war may be cleared to be fo juſt, as that all 

affected, may be ſatisfied in the lawfulneſs 
<« and the neceſſity of the engagement, and that nothing be 
cc acted in reference to a war, before the lawfulneſs of the 


1052, 1053. Cc who are well- 


cc war, and the ſtate of the queſtion, be agreed upon. 


. ANSWER. The e/lates declare, That the grounds and cauſes ; 
of undertaking of war, ſhall be cleared to be fo juf „as that all 
who are weli-affefied may be ſatisfied in the lawfſulneſs and ne. 


ceſſity'of the engagement. 


 _ «. RepLy. They conceive, that notwithſtanding any 
& thing expreſſed in their lordſhips anſwer, there may be an 
cc acting in reference to war, before the lawfulneſs of the 
ce war and the ſtate of the queſtion be agreed upon, which 


„is the very thing they deſire to be avoided. 


©« 2, DEMAND. That as the breaches of the covenant, 8 
«© by the prevalent party of the ſeCtaries in England are 
ce evident, ſo we deſire and hope, that, according to the 
ce treaty, it may be condeſcended upon, and declared by | 
<« the parliament, what are thoſe breaches. which they take 
< to be a ground of war, and that reparation thereof may 


6 be ſought. 


ANSWER. They think it fit, that the breaches of the cove- ; 
nant and treaties be preſented; and the ſeeking of reparation, | 


and the beſ? time and manner thereof, conſidered. 


„ RErLy, They neither find any breach of peace be- 


© tween the kingdoms, which may be a ground of war, 


nor any poſitive reſolution of parliament to ſeek repara- 
tion, . GK 


« 3. DEMAND. That there may be no ſuch quarrel or | 
& ground of the war, as may break the union between the | 


cc two kingdoms, or may diſcourage or diſoblige the preſ- 
6 byterian-party in England, who continue firm in adhering 
„ to the league and covenant. | 


ANSWER. They declare, that this kingdom will be ſo far from 


making any war againſ! the kingdom of England, that any tn: | 
gagement they ſhall enter into, ſhall be for ftrengthening the union 
between theſe two kingdoms, and for encouraging the presbyterians, | 


and well-off «tied in England, ; 


© REPLY. 


« + = a »% A 
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« is, the presbyterians, and well-affefted in England, which m 

« intimate, that there are ſome well- affected in England, 
« which are not of the preſbyterian-party, nor do adhere to 
« the league and covenant. 


« 4, DEMAND. That if the popiſh, prelatical, or ma- 
« lignant party ſhall again riſe in arms, this nation and 
te their armies may be ſo far from joining or aſſociating with 
e them, that on the contrary, they may oppoſe them, and 
& endeavour to ſuppreſs them, as enemies to this cauſe and 
government upon the one hand, as well as ſectaries on the 
te other. | ; 

ANSWER. They agree to the ſubſtance and matter thereef ; and 
remit to thoſe who are to be upon the conference for flating the 
queſtion to explain the ſame. 

„ REPLY. For not joining with the popiſh, prelatical, or 
“ malignant party, we cannot conceive wherein it needs ex- 
„ planation, unleſs there be now more favourable and friend- 
ly intentions towards malignants than formerly. 


* 5. DEMAND. Seeing your lordſhips undertakings ſhould 
E be in the firſt place for religion; we deſire, that his ma- 
« jeſty's late conceſſions and offers concerning religion (as 
* they have been by the church, ſo may be by the parlia- 
ment) declared unſatisfactory; whereby your lordſhips 
% may give further evidence of the reality of your intentions 
« for the good and ſafety of religion. 

ANSWER. They declare, that upon the agreement on the whzle 
matter and flate of the queſtion, they will declare his majeſty's 
conceſſions concerning religion, not to be ſatisfattory. | 

« ReeLy. His majeſty's conceſſions being ſo prejudicial 
eto the cauſe and covenant, they deſire the parliament to 
« declare againſt them both poſitively, without any condi- 
« tion, and preſently without delay. 


c 6, DEMAND. That your lordſhips may be pleaſed not 
© to fix and ſettle upon any ſuch ſtate of a queſtion, as doth 
* not contain ſecurity and aſſurance to be had from his ma- 
6 felt; by his ſolemn oath, under his hand and ſeal, that 
« he ſhall, for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, conſent and agree 
to acts of parliaments, enjoining the league and covenant, 
and fully eftabliſhing preſbyterial-government, directory 

EY Ff4 of 


« REPLY. Inſtead of that clauſe of the deſire, The pre/- S 1. 
« byterian-party in England, who continue firm in adhering to 1648. 
e the league and covenant ; change of expreſſion in the anſwer GC 
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CHAR. I.“ of worſhip, and confeſſion of faith, in all his majeſty's 


1648, 


% dominions; and that his majeſty ſhall never make an 


honny—— © oppoſition to any of theſe, or. endeavour any change 


© thereof; and that this ſecurity be had from his maje 


<© before his reſtitution to the exerciſe of his royal power; 
“ which we deſire for no other end, but becauſe we cannot 
« ſee how religion (which has been, and we truſt ſhall be, 
the principal end of all the undertakings of this nation) 
©-can be otherwiſe ſecured ; but that without this ſecurity 
6 it ſhall be left in very great hazard. | 

ANSWER. That ſince religion hath been, and they truft ever 
Hall be, the principal end of all their undertakings ; ſo they will 
be careful, that the preſent queſiion to be ſlated ſhall contain 


ſecurity and aſſurance from his majeſty, by his ſolemn oath under 


his hand and ſeal, that he fhall for himſelf, and for his ſucceſſors, 
give his royal conſent to paſs acts of parliament, enjoining the 
league and covenant, eſtabliſhed by preſbyterial-government, the 
directory of worſhip, and confeſſion of faith, in all his majeſlys 
dominions; and that his majeſly ſhall never make oppoſition to any 
of theſe, or endeavour any change thereof. 

„ RepLy. As there is much ſaid in the firſt part, for ſe- 
4 curity of religion to be had from his majeſty ; ſo that clauſe, 
if. That this ſecurity be had from his majeſty, before 
his reſtitution to the exerciſe. of his royal power is laid 


“ aſide, and they are left unſatished in that which is the 
«© main of that deſire. 


« 7, DEMAND. That the ſame end in ſecuring religion 
« which is profeſſed to be the principal cauſe of engage- 
« ment, and for ſecuring all other ends of the covenant, 
« ſuch perſons only may be entruſted by your lordſhips to 
ee be of your committees and armies, as have given conſtant 
c proof of their integrity and faithfulneſs in this cauſe, and 
„ againſt whom there is no juſt exception or jealouſy, that 
* {0 we may the more confidently encourage our flocks and 
« congregations to follow the cauſe of God in their hands, 
c and not to doubt of the fidelity of thoſe, who ſhall be 


«* entiufted by your lordſhips. 


ANSWER. That they will be careful that none ſhall be tm- 
played in the command of their armies, nor in their committees, 
but ſuch as are of known integrity and affection to the cauſe, and 
againſt whom there is no juſt cauſe of exception. i 

„ ReyLy. Concerning ſuch as are to be entruſted in 
© armies and committees, doth admit of ſome of the quali- 
& hcations expretled in the deſire, viz. Such as have given 

Fe: _n « conltant 
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« conſtant proof of their integrity and faithfulneſs in this CHAR. I. 
« cauſe, and againſt whom there was no juſt cauſe of jea- 1648. 
« Jouſy, that ſo we may the more confidently encourage ur- 


« flocks to follow the cauſe of God in their hands, and not 
« doubt of their fidelity. 


« 8, DEMAND. That there be no engagement without 
« a ſolem oath, wherein the church may have the ſame in- 
« tereſt which they had in the ſolemn league and covenant, 
« the cauſe being the ſame.” 

ANSWER. They declare, that to the grounds of their engage- 
ments and undertaking an oath ſhall be JO wherein both 
in the framing of it, and otherwiſe, the church ſhall have their 
due intereſt, And the eſtates of parliament deſire the commiſ- 
fioners of the church to appoint ſome of their number, to meet 
with ſuch of the committee of parliament of twenty-four, as 
ſhall be appointed by the ſame committee, 7 the conference and 
flating of the queſtion, for agreeing upon the grounds of an en- 
gagement, and drawing up ſuch a ſlate of a queſiton, as may 
wnite this nation in an unanimous undertaking of ſuch duties as 
are requiſite for the reformation and defence of religion, the 
ſafety, Honour, and happineſs of the king and his poſterity, and 
tbe good of this kingdom. | 

„ REPLY. Inſtead of that clear expreſſion uſed, namely, 
„ That the kirk may have the ſame intereſt in any oath for a 
« new engagement which they had in the ſolemn league and co- 
« venant, they find this doubtful and uncertain expreſſion, 
« That both in the framing the oath and otherwiſe, the kirk ſhall 
« have their due intereſts. | 

«© And upon theſe and the like conſiderations, they con- 
„ ceive that their defires, unto which they ſtil] adhere as 
« juſt and neceflary, are not ſatisfled by their lordſhips 
« anſwer,” 14 


The oppoſition of the kirk commiſſioners was not the only Sundry pro- 
ſtorm the reſolution of levying an army drew upon the com- 2 # 
mittee of danger. Eighteen lords and forty other members Har. 
of parliament entered a ſolemn proteſt againſt this vote, Ruſhworth, 
affirming, the committee had exceeded their power, which n | 
they did not in any manner conſent to give them. There 
were moreover two other difficulties to ſurmount, before the 
parliament could poſitively order the levying an army. The 1 
fiſt related to the general, who was to have the command. 888 
Naturally this poſt belonged to general Leſly now lord 
Newark, who had commanded the laſt army, and of whom 


there 
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Cnax, I. there was no occaſion to complain. But he was not fit for 

1648. their purpoſe who were for a war. That party's ſcheme was 

to make duke Hamilton general, becauſe he had privately de- 

clared for the king, and it was conceived he would be more 

proper then Leſly, to unite the royal party in England with 

Hamilton the army of Scotland. This difficulty was at length remoy- 

oO ed, Lelly being artfully prevailed with to quit his pretenſion, 

. under colour of age and infirmities. Which done, duke 
Hamilton had no other rival *. h 

Order of The ſecond difficulty was much more conſiderable. Be- 

| rn fore the Scotch commiſſioners left London, they had inti- 

ren 55 mated to ſeveral officers, and others of the king's party, that 

Ie, p. 100. When the Scotch army ſhould enter England, they ſhould 

be welcome to the Scots, and with them make but one b 

and party, for the deliverance of the king out of the hands 

of the independents. They had given the ſame aſſurances 

to Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and Sir Philip Muſgrave, and 

by that induced them to promiſe to ſeize Berwick and Carliſle. 

Upon theſe hopes a great number of royaliſts repaired to 
Edinburgh, to join with the Scots, or be employed in their 

Rufiworth, army. | al oy a troop of horſe commanded by captain 
VII. I. 103zz. Wogan, which was to have been diſbanded, had retired into 
Whuclock, Scotland, to join the forces of that kingdom; and this troop, 

by the junction of ſeveral horſe deſerters, was become four 

C'arendon, hundred ſtrong. Duke Hamilton had put Langdale and 

III. P. 100. Muſgrave in hopes, that when the Scotch army ſhould be 

in England, there would be no more ſaid of the covenant, 

and the royaliſts might join with them and make but one 

body. But it was not in the power of thoſe who made 

14. p. 112, theſe promiſes to perform them. The marquis of Argyle, 

Ruſpworth, and the rigid preſbyterians ſtrongly repreſented, both in pub- 

VII p. 47 lic and private, That under colour of acting againſt the 

1114. & independents in England, the royaliſts, that is, the mor- 

tal enemies of Scotland and of all preſbyterians, were 

„going to be effectually reſtored. That this was the de- 

66 44 of thoſe who were ſo eager for a war, might eafily | 

4c be perceived, both by the activity of ſuch Scots as had 

<« never heartily adhered to the covenant, and by the extra- 

ordinary concourſe of royaliſts into Scotland. That even 

< men were ſent for to Edinburgh, who were moſt attached 

to the king's party, and moſt inveterate againſt the cove- 

© nant, ſuch as Langdale, Muſgrave, Glemham, Fleming, 

and others, who daily conferred with their friends, * 

| . CC tne 


„ Burnet ſays, he was much againſt accepting that employment, Mem. p. 3 38. 
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« the parliament of England had complained to no purpoſe. CHAR. I, 
« That the junction with the king's party conſiſting of 1648. 
« papiſts, epiſcopalians, and other diſaffected perſons, wa. 
« a more manifeſt breach of the covenant, than what the | 
« Engliſh were charged with. That, in ſhort, by theſe 
« proceedings the covenant, which was the baſis and foun- 
« dation of the union betwixt the 'two nations, would be 
« deſtroyed, whilſt it was pretended to raiſe an army to 
« ſupport it, and even whilſt there was no other pretence 
&« to carry the war into England.” Theſe repreſentations Clarendon, 
joined to the endeavours of the parliament of England's com- II. p. 112. 
miſſioners, who ſpared neither ſolicitations nor money to 
ſecond them, made ſuch impreſſion on the people, that the 
parliament could not help ordering, that thoſe who had not 
taken, or ſhould refuſe to take, the covenant, ſhould not 
be received into the army, or joined with it at their entrance 
into England. After this declaration, it ſeemed to be out 
of duke Hamilton's power to perform what he had promiſed 
the royaliſts. But he found means to evade in ſome mea- 
ſure this order when he came into England, as will hereafter 
appear. 

hefe and other obſtacles, daily raiſed by the marquis of pelays in 
Argyle and the rigid clergy, were the reaſon the parliament Scotland. 
could not be ſo ſpeedy as the authors of the project had ex- A 
pected. As the people of Scotland were „ prepoſſeſſed * 
in favour of the covenant and union with the Engliſh preſ- N 
byterians, the parliament was obliged to publiſh a declara- 
tion to ſatisfy them upon that head. But the contrary party 
pretended, there was no ſincerity in a declaration, full of 
ambiguous expreſſions, which diſcovered the ill deſigns of 
thoſe who were for a war. So, though the party who had 
cauſed the raiſing of forces to be ordered, was ſuperior in the 
parliament, no ſoldiers could be levied till the middle of May, 
and the army was not ready till the beginning of July, tho” 
the Scotch commiſſioners had aſſured it ſhould be in condition 
to act by the beginning of May. Moreover this army, which Whitelock. 
was to conſiſt of forty thouſand men, was not above half P. 298. 
that number, even after the junction of the Engliſh troops. 
But before I ſpeak of the ſucceſs of theſe mighty preparations, 
it will be proper to ſee what paſſed in England. 

Wales was the place where the firſt ſcene was opened. In Combina- 
that country were three colonels, namely, Langhorn, Powel, tion in 
and Poyer, Who had faithfully ſerved the parliament during gu. r 
the war, but unhappily found themſelves by the new eſtab- the king. 


liſhmen:, in the number of the ſupernumeraries who were NN 
* 1 | to * Fe o 
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CAR. I. to be diſbanded, with which they were extremely diſſatis. 
1648. fied. Having communicated their diſcontents to each other, 
they reſolved all three to declare for the king, as ſoon as the 
Ruſhworth, Scotch army ſhould enter the kingdom. Langhorn even 
TE 1903, ſent a confident to Paris, to acquaint the queen and prince 
of Wales with this deſign, deſiring a commiſſion, with ſup- 
plies of money and ammunition. The commiſſion was 
readily granted, but the circumſtances of the queen and 
prince, allowed them not to ſend the defired ſupplies, 
Though theſe three officers had reſolved not to declare be- 
fore the Scots had entered England, they were however 
March, obliged to it ſooner. Poyer, being governor and mayor of 
COR, Pembroke in South-Wales, ſaw colonel Fleming unexpect- 
_ edly arrive with the general's commiſſion to take the go- 
Ruſhworth, vernment of the caſtle. As this alteration could not but 
AIG +272 break the meaſures of the three colonels, Poyer refuſed to 
33, 1034, | a 1 : 
2036, 1050. obey, under colour it was unreaſonable to deprive him of 
his government, without paying him his arrears . The 
parliament was inflamed when they heard of this diſobedi- 
ence, and declared Poyer a traytor, if he did not deliver the 
caſtle within four and twenty hours after the firſt ſummons, 
1d. p. 1038, Poyer contemned this ordinance, and even defeated Fleming, 
1045, to whom ſome troops had been ſent to put him in poſſeſſion 
12 of Pembroke-caftle. As the particulars of this affair are 
not abſolutely neceſſary, I ſhall content myſelf with ſaying, 
that it became of greater conſequence than the parliament 
p.10;t, had imagined. Not only Langhorn and Powell joined with 
1065, 1098, Poyer, but all South-Wales declared for the king, whilſt 
Sl Lagen, the lord Byron was labouring to draw North-Wales and the 
I. p. 111. parts about Cheſter into a revolt. 
Inſurrection During theſe tranſactions in Wales, there were commo- 
—_—_ tions in Kent no leſs dangerous to the army. The king 
pe had always many friends in that county, but the neighbour- 
1113. hood of London and the army kept them in awe. Mean 
time, ſome gentlemen of the country having early informa- 
tion of the deſign of the Scots, took care to ſow the ſeeds of 
p. 976. revolt, in hopes of producing fruit in due ſeaſon. The diſ- 
poſition of the people of Kent began to ſhow itſelf in a great 
riot at Canterbury, the 25th of December 1647, about 
keeping of Chriſtmas-day. The multitude wounded and 
| abuſed the mayor and others of the magiſtrates, and at lat 
the cry was, For God, bing Charles, aud Kent,” The kr? 
| mult 


2 He infiſted upon his own diſburſe- Tom. VII. p. 1034. His forces, with 
ments and arrears, and indemnity and thoſe of Langhorn and Powell, made 
arrears for his ſoldiers. Ruſhworth, about eight thouſand, Manley, p. 175» 
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mult being appeaſed, and ſome of the mutineers apprehend- CHAR. I. 
ed, the parliament had a mind to puniſh them with death. 1648. 
But they found ſo many obſtacles, that it was May befor 
they ſent down a commiſſion to try them. The grand jury 8 
refuſed to find the bill, to the great aſtoniſhment of the com- 
miſſioners. There were at that time commotions formin 
5 in the county, in which the grand jury were doubtleſs con- 
cerned, and that was the reaſon of their not finding the bill 
againſt their acomplices. 
Though the directors of the affairs for the king had re- 
ſolved to delay the Kentiſh inſurrection till the army was 
marched againſt the Scots, it was not in their power to de- 
fer it ſo long. Roger L'eſtrange a Norfolkman “ being in Clarendon, 
Kent, at the houſe of Mr. Hales, a young gentleman who II. p. 103, 
was heir to a great eſtate, perſuaded him to undertake ſome- © 
thing in favour of the king, and to ſound the gentry and 
people of the country that frequented his houſe. Matters 
were ſo ordered in the county, that about the middle of 
May, the people roſe, took up arms, and owned Hales for 
their general, in which they committed two very great er- 
rors. The firſt, in putting themſelves under the conduct of 
an unexperienced young man without authority. The ſe- 
cond, in riſing before the army was removed to ſome diſtance 
from London. As the general knew, the Scotch army was 
; not yet ready, he detached Cromwell with part of his forces 
do reduce the Welſh to obedience, and then to march againſt 
: the Scots at their entrance into England. For himſelf, he 
remained near London, as well to be ready to march againſt 
the Kentiſh-men, as to prevent the like inſurrection in Lon- 
don, which the army dreaded of all things. Beſides that, 
he had no inclination, as it afterwards appeared, to act a- 
gainſt the Scots. | 
The number of the male-contents in Kent being greatly pairfax 
increaſed, they were headed by George Goring earl of Nor- marches 
wich, and Sir William Waller, and, in expectation that - pug 
London would not fail to declare for them, advanced to- men. 
wards Black-Heath. Then Fairfax ſpeedily paſſed the May 29- 
Thames with his army over London-bridge, to give them SR 
battle. The Londoners being too wiſe to declare at ſuch a —119. 
juncture, the revolters thought fit to retire, ſome to Ro- Ruſbw.VIT. 
cheſter, and others to Maidſtone. General Fairfax attacked Þ L0G] 
theſe He defeats 


them. 


b He had been taken priſoner by fon till the end of the war, was ſet at June 1 


the parliament, in December 1644, for liberty. He afterwards tranſlated Joſe- 
attempting to betray Lynn in Norfolk to phus, writ the Obſervators, &c. Cla- e 4 Ba 
the king, and by a court-martial con- rendon, Tom, III. p. 104, Whitelock, a 
demned to die; but being kept in pri- p. 119, 121, 122, | 


/ 
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CAR. I. theſe laſt ſo vigorouſly, that he carried the town by ſtorm, 
i648. flew many of them, and took a great number of priſoners, 
Ac the firſt news of the defeat, thoſe at Rocheſter quitted 
the city, and poſted themſelves on Black-Heath, hoping 
{till that London would ſend them aſſiſtance, or receive them 
into the city. Theſe two * failing, and hearing 

e 


moreover, that a detachment of the army was approaching, 
they took to flight, and were diſperſed ; however, a great 
Some of many were made priſoners. The earl of Norwich found 
en = means to paſs the Thames at Greenwich in boats, with 
p. 1131. five or fix hundred men, and join his friends in Eſſex, who 
eee were upon the point of paſſing into Kent, if Fairfax had 
White, not been fo diligent. | 
The county of Eſſex was in the ſame diſpoſition as Kent. 
There had been for ſome time in that county, men, who 
were earneſtly labouring to excite the people againſt the 
army, and only waited an opportunity to appear openly, as 
ſoon as the army ſhould march to the north, not queſtion- 
ing but the approach of the Scots would oblige them to it. 
Clarendon, Of this number was Sir Charles Lucas, lieutenant-colonel 
Whitelock, Parr, Sir Bernard Gaſcoign ; and at the ſame time, the 
lord Capel, one of the managers of the inſurrections, was 
labouring the ſame thing in Hertfordſhire. "Though the 
Kentiſh inſurrection had been unſucceſsful, the Eſſex roy- 
aliſts were not diſcouraged. They ſtil] hoped, either that 
London would declare for the king, or the Scotch army 
make ſo great progreſs, that the army of England would 
not be able to withſtand ſo many attacks from all quarters. 
For there was ſcarce a county, but what was to have ſome 
inſurrection, thoſe eſpecially, where the king's party pre- 
"Ruſhworth, Vailed during the war. So the parliament having ſent a ge- 
VII. p. 1131, neral pardon into Eſſex, for ſuch as ſhould lay down their 


27335 arms, moſt refuſed it by the inſtances of Sir Charles Lucas, 
who was the moſt active royaliſt in thoſe parts. 
Fairfax The general remained in Kent no longer than was ne- 


marches ceſſary to raiſe the ſiege of Dover, undertaken by Waller, 


into Eſſex, 


Id. p. 3135, and quiet the country, to which he granted very advanta- 
Clarendon, geous terms, conſidering their preſent circumſtances. This 
III. p. 119. done, he repaſſed the Thames and marched into Eſlex *, 
where the number of the revolters was increaſed by the 
junction of the troops brought out of Hertfordſhire by the 
The revolt- lord Capel. Nevertheleſs, as they found themſelves unable 


ers retireto to keep the field before a victorious as well as a ſtronger 
Colcheſter, 


| 5 Ti m 
Id. P -· 120. * 5 


© He was joined at Coggeſhall by thouſand horſe and foot, Ruſhworth, 
Sir Thomas Honywood, with 'two Tom, VII. p. 1150, 


OF ENGLAND. 
my, they reſolved to retire to Colcheſter. This was an CHax. I. 
open unfortified town : but they ſpeedily caſt up ſuch works 1648. 
before the avenues, that they did not fear being ſtormed. .. 


Here they reſolved to defend themſelves, and wait the event 


of affairs in the other counties, and particularly in the north. 


The principal men, who were in Colcheſter, were the The general 
earl of Norwich “, the lord Capel, Sir George Liſle, Sir meinst 
William Compton, Sir Charles Lucas, Sir Bernard Gaſ- cheter. 
coign, lieutenant-colonel Farr, and ſeveral other good offi- Ibid. 
cers, with a garriſon of three thouſand men, all bent to fell Vile g- 
their lives dearly. This furniſhed the general with a rea- 1153, 11535 
ſon, or perhaps a pretence, not to attack the town in form, 1161, 1163, 
but to block it up, and reduce the beſieged by famine. . 
ſay, this might be a pretence : for it ſeems, in ſuch a junc- 
ture, when all the kingdom was in a flame, and the Scotch 
army expected every moment, it was not proper for the ge- 
neral to be employed in a blockade, which probably would 
laſt ſome time, whilſt he left the reſt of the kingdom de- 
fenceleſs, and was in great danger from the city of London. 

But as he might have good reatons to run no hazard, it is 

not my buſineſs to cenſure his conduct. All that can be 

laid is, that his whole proceedings ſhowed his unwillingneſs 

to fight with the Scots, tho* he always aCted vigorouſly 
againſt the king's friends. May I venture to make one Conjecture 
conjecture ? Fairfax was a zealous preſbyterian, but hither- ——— 
to had ſuffered himſelf to be guided, or rather deceived, by wo 
Cromwell. Perhaps having diſcovered the artifices and ill- 

deſigns of this friend, he would not have been ſorry to ſee 
Cromwell defeated, in expectation that if he were lain, or 

loſt his reputation, it would be eaſier to make peace, which 

he found to be imprafticable ſo long as Cromwell could op- 

poſe it. According to this ſuppoſition, the blockade of Col- 

cheſter enabled the general to wait, without any hazard, 

the event of the war preparing in the north. However this 

be, he applied himſelf to the blockade, which began the 

toth of June, and laſted till Auguſt *. | 

The revolted Kentiſhmen, as I ſaid, had twice advanced Tumult at 
towards London, in hopes the city would declare for them. Lenden. 


This hope was not altogether groundleſs. Befides that the 8 


city was known to be very much diſpleaſed with the army, þ Ge gs ba 
| 3 1052, 1060. 
| | the Whitelock. 
4 The ſame that was heretofore ge- eiſe the office of general he had under. P 299 
deral Goring, governor of Portſmouth, taken. Tom. III. p. 118. 
ind had been made earl of Norwich in e The royaliſts did not enter Col- 
1644. Rapin. The lord Clarendon chefter till June 13, and the articles of 
lays, He had no experience or know- (ſurrender were figned Auguſt 27. Re- 
in war, nor knew how to exer- lat. of that Leaguer by M. C. 
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CAR. I. the common people had, in the beginning of April, ſhown 


1648. 


— — 


The muti- 
Neers are 


their readineſs for any undertaking. Some perſons playin 

and ſporting on a Sunday in Moorhelds in contempt of the 
ordinance of parliament, the conſtables of that quarter 
would have diſperſed them: but it was not in their power, 
The obſtinacy of the mob went ſo far, that a party of the 
trained-bands were forced to be ſent for. But before the 
party arrived, the number of the rioters was grown ſo great, 
that they fell upon and diſperſed the trained-bands, wound- 
ing and killing ſeveral. This ſucceſs ſo inflamed the tu- 


mult, that the mob came from all quarters to join with the 


mutineers. Some ſeized Newgate and Ludgate ; others 
went to the lord-mayor's houſe, who ſeeing them coming, 
ran away to the Tower, whilſt others made towards White- 
hall, but were repulſed by the regiment of horſe poſted in 


the Meuſe for a guard to the parliament. In the night the 


tumult ftill increaſed: the cry was every where, For God 
and king Charles, The general, who was then in London, 
with only the two regiments at Whitehall and the Meuſe, 
immediately called a council, where it was debated, whe- 


ther they ſhould ſtay for more forces, or attack the muti- 


neers with theſe two regiments. The laſt was judged moſt 
adviſeable, whilſt the ſeditious were yet acting with great 


confuſion, and had no leader to conduct them. They were 


therefore vigorouſly attacked when they leaſt expected it, 
and thought themſelves maſters of the city, and though they 
made an obſtinate defence, were at length diſperſed. The 
parliament having received the circumſtances of this com- 
motion, believed it to have been very dangerous, and or- 
dered public thanks to be given to God in all the churches 


of London for its being happily appeaſed. When fay the 


parliament, I mean the parliament ſtill directed by the inde- 
pendents, who dreaded nothing fo much as to ſee London 
declare againſt the army. But as the army was not yet re- 
moved, the magiſtrates were too wiſe to declare fo unſea- 


ſonably. 11 
I have already mentioned two of the projects againſt the 


army; the inſurrection in Wales, which kept Cromwell 


employed till the beginning of July; and that of Kent, 
which by too great a precipitation, miſcarried; and laſtly, 
of the tumult in London, which probably had been raiſed 
by ſome raſh and inconſiderate royaliſts, who knew nothing 


of the projects that were formed. I muſt now ſpeak of 


ſome others which were executed about the ſame time, that 


is, whilſt preparations were making in Scotland to ſend an 
army 


a Mm np ea ©» © © LXoOv0 tw ow om i.e "nie. 
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army into England, and which were attended with no bet- CHAR. I. 
ter ſucceſs. : 1648. 
The firſt was the duke of York's eſcape, the king's ſ E. 
cond ſon, from St. James palace, where he was under the ae re 
earl of Northumberland's cuſtody, and his retreat into Hol- from Len 
land, to his ſiſter the princes of Orange. Thus to have don. 
his two eldeſt ſons out of the power of his enemies was no —— 21 
{mall advantage and ſatisfaction to the King *. VII. p. —1 
Some days after, Langdale poſſeſſed himſelf of Berwick, Clarendon, 
and Muſgrave of Carliſle. The parliament had received 2 101. 
R . . gdale 
ſome intelligence of the deſign to ſurprize theſe places, and ſeizes Ber- 
might have prevented it by putting garriſons there. But as, wick and 
by the late treaty with Scotland, they were to be left to the 8 
care of the e Haeee the two houſes were unwilling by April 28. 
ſeizing them, to give the Scots ſo juſt an occaſion to com- Clarendon, 
plain, at a time when they wanted pretences to ſend an * NP 
atmy into England. They contented themſelves therefore Ruſhworth, 
with ordering the mayors, to take care and provide againſt VII. p. 1099, 
a ſurprize, which however they either could not, or would . 
not prevent. | 
As ſoon as Langdale was maſter of Berwick, all the roy- 
aliſts in Yorkſhire, Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland came 
and joined them. By-this means, he quickly formed a body 
of three thouſand foot and one thouſand horſe, which ena- 
bled him to go in queſt of general Lambert, who com- 
manded in thoſe parts for the parliament. But he received Rufhworth, 
very expreſs orders from Edinburgh not to engage in any WII. P. 148. 
action, what advantage ſoever he might thence expect, but 
to retire about Carliſle till the arrival of the Scotch army, 
which he obeyed. The reaſon of this order was, that as 
the rigid preſpyterians of Scotland were extremely jealous of 
the royal party, the directors of affairs were apprehenſive, 
that the progreſs made in England for the king, would ob- 
ſtruct the levying an army in Scotland. And indeed, it 
was publicly ſaid, the army was intended for the king's ra- 
ther than for the ſervice of the Engliſh preſbyterians. | 
The loſs of Berwick and Carliſle was followed ſoon after Part of the 
with another, which ſeemingly ſhould have embroiled the n 
affairs of the independents. I mean the revolt of part of parliament, 
the fleet about the end of May. The parliament having 2d eo to 
ordered eight men of war to guard the ſeas during the ſum- 8 
mer, theſe ſhips lay in the Ben to take in proviſions, Clarendon, 


ich HI. p. 103. 
| which Russe 
' This eſcape was managed by colonel Pamfield. Clarendon, Tom, III. VII. p. 1237, 
p. 101. | x 
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CAR. I. which was done dut flowly, becauſe there was not much 
1648. to be feared from the ſea. While this part of the fleet lay 
iin the Downs, ſome Kentiſh gentlemen, the king's friends, 
frequently came on-board 5. Whether they found in the 
ſailors an inclination to mutiny, or raiſed it themſelves b 
converſing with them, it happened ſhortly after, that the 
ſervice was not performed in the fleet with the ſame ſubmiſ- 
ſion as before. The ſailors took the liberty to contradict 
their officers, and obey them no farther than they pleaſed. 
The officers perceiving this great alteration, acquainted the 
parliament with it, and immediately vice-admiral Rainf- 
borough, who was to command that ſquadron, was ordered 
to repair to the fleet, and inquire into the cauſes of this diſ- 
obedience. Rainſborough, being naturally very ſevere, be- 
gan to make ſtrict inquiſition on-board the admital's ſhip ; 
upon which the men all roſe againſt him, and ſeizing on 
him, put him with ſome more of the officers into the boat, 
and ſent them on ſhore. This was no ſooner known to the 
reſt of the ſhips, but they followed their example, and uſed 
ſuch officers as they did not like, in the ſame manner. As | 
the fleet was not yet well victualled, they were obliged to 
ſtay ſome days longer in the Downs, during which the roy- 
aliſts ſupplied them with neceſſaries in the beſt manner they 
could. After that they failed for Holland, and came to an 
anchor at the Brill, in order to put themſelves under the 
command of the duke of York, who was deſigned by the 
king to be lord high-admiral, as ſoon as he ſhould be of fit 
age for that poſt. 
The Duke The duke of York repairing to the fleet, then at Helvoet- 
gn 1 Sluys, was received with great acclamations. He declared 
admiral, the lord Willoughby of Parham, his vice-admiral *, and 
Clarendon," appointed ſome other officers in the ſeveral ſhips, the ſailors 
— P. 197, having kept very few above the rank of a boatſwain or 
; mate l. As ſoon as the prince of Wales, who was at Paris 
with the queen his mother, heard of this revolt, he reſolved 
to command the fleet himſelf, and employ it to the beſt ad- 
vantage. But want of money detained him longer than 
he wiſhed, cardinal Mazarin; not being very forward to ſup- 
ply him, no more than the earl of Ormond, who waited in 
vain at Paris, for the performance of his promiſes concern- 
ing Ireland, The news that the duke his brother was pre- 


paring 
8 Some of the king's friends were p. 108. 1 55 | 
alſo on board, with ſome authority, i The caſtles of Dea and Sandwich 
1 0 Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 118. declared alſo about this time for the 


h He had lately left the parliament, king, but were reduced by colonel 
and withdrawn into Holland, Idem, Rich, Ludlow, Tom. I. p. 237» 
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to procure money upon loan, and ſucceeding at laſt, came 1648. 


to Calais, and from thence by ſea to Helvoet-Sluys. Her 


was received by the fleet with all the reſpect and joy that July. 


r s 8 The prince 
could be deſired, and having provided what was wanting, F 


of Wales 


by the prince of Orange's aſſiſtance, ſent back the duke of comes to the 


York to the Hague, it not being proper to venture both at 1558 


Alen ; Id. p. 109, 
one time. His deſign was to ſeize Yarmouth, whether to He fails - 
go from thence and head the Scotch army, when it ſhould oy , 
be in England, or to ſecure an entrance into the kingdom, rg. 


when there ſhould be occaſion. In failing to Yarmouth, Takes a ſhip 
he took a ſhip of London, bound for Rotterdam, laden with OE On 
cloth by the company of merchant-adventurers. It was ſaid en 


this ſhip was worth forty thouſand pounds. He ordered the 


goods to be ſealed up, and continued his courſe. But he Is refuſed 
ſucceeded not at Yarmouth as he expected, the town re- ___ 
fuſing to admit him, though great part of the inhabitants ee Hg 
were for the king. Wherefore he reſolved to enter the Enters the 
Thames, as well to intercept all outward and homeward- Aer 


: , Thames, 
bound ſhips, as to ſupport the king's party, and that of the Ruſhworth, 


preſbyterians in the parliament and city; for he was not ig- VII. p. 1204, 
norant of the projects that were formed. Beſides, the queen e 120K; 


2 2 ; Clarendon 
his mother had enjoined him to court the preſbyterians, con- y 


ceiving it was only by their means, that the king could be 111. 
reſtored. For this reaſon alſo, he afterwards releaſed the p. 122. 
cloth ſhip for twelve thouſand pounds. | 

Whilſt the prince lay in the Thames, where he ſeized The ear! of 
ſome other merdhact-thips the earl of Warwick, being PE 
well aſſured of the fidelity of the reſt of the ſhips at Portl- hb, in we 
mouth, and elſewhere, aſſembled a fleet, and anchored in der to en- 
fight of the prince; ſo that in all appearance the two fleets 1485 55 
would not part without an engagement. But though the They 4 
prince ſeemed inclined to it, he was adviſed to avoid it if without 
poſſible, and not without reaſon. His ſhips were fewer, ng. 
and much ſmaller than the earl of Warwick's ; beſides, the nuts by 
earl expected others from Portſmouth every moment, which VII. p. 114g. 
arriving the next day, rendered him very ſuperior. So the addon. 
prince ſailed back to Holland, and ſecured his fleet at Hel- 
voet-Sluys. The ear] of Warwick followed him, and ap- 
peared before that port, but to no manner of purpoſe. 

Thus ended the prince of Wales's expedition with the 
ſhips revolted from the parliament. The money he reccived 
for the prizes he had taken, was not ſufficient to pay his 
feet, and provide it with neceſſaries, ſo that it procured 
him more trouble than advantage. Before I leave this ſub- 
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paring to ſail with the fleet, made him repeat his endeavours CHAR, I. 
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1648. 
—— 
Explication 
of ſome cir- 
cumſtances 
related by 
the lord 
Clarendon, 
III. p. 123. 


THE HISTORY 


CAR. I. ject, it will not be improper, briefly to explain ſome circum- 


ſtances in the lord Clarendon's hiſtory. 
Whilſt the two fleets lay in fight, and ſeemed to prepare 
for battle, the prince ſent Harry Seymour to the earl of 


Warwick, with a letter to invite him to return to his alle- * 


giance. The earl anſwered, that he adviſed his highneſs 
to put himſelf into the hands of the parliament. Notwith- 
ſtanding this diſcouraging anſwer, the prince fent Mr. Crofts 
to the earl, who had married his aunt, imagining, he durſt 


not venture to diſcover his ſentiments to Seymour, But 


Crofts returned with much the ſame anſwer. Hence it ap- 
pears, the prince thought he had ſome room to rely on the 
earl of Warwick, as the lord Clarendon inſinuates, and 
the ground of his hope, which was properly the effect only 
of his, or rather of the whole royal party's, prepoſſeſſion, 
was briefly this. The Scotch commiſſioners, as I ſaid, did 
not acquaint the leading prefbyterians with the particulars 


of their treaty with the king in the Iſle of Wight. They 


only told them, an army would be raiſed in Scotland to de- 
liver the king out of the hands of the independents, and 
that it was neceflary the royaliſts and preſbyterians ſhould 
ſecond theſe endeavours, by acting jointly or ſeparately. 
This propoſal being accepted, the royaliſts and * 


rians prepared, as I have ſaid, to countenance the deſigns 


of the Scots by inſurrections in ſeveral parts of the king- 
dom. Matters ſtanding thus, Henry Rich earl of Holland, 
who had acted an ill part in the late war, had a mind on 
this occaſion, to reconcile himſelf to the king, by labour- 
ing his reſtoration, To that end, he received a commil- 
ſion from the prince of Wales, impowering him to raile 
forces for the king's ſervice, and his brother the earl of 
Warwick promiſed to aſſiſt him in his deſigns. . This is 
what the prince knew, and what made him believe the car] 
of Warwick was in the ſame diſpoſition with his brother. 
But there was a wide difference between the views of the 
royaliſts, and thoſe of the preſbyterians. Theſe, of whom 
the earl of Warwick was one of the heads, did not pretend 
to reſtore the king without terms, but only to free him out 
of the hands of the independents, to make conditions with 
him afterwards, which they called ſettling the peace of the 
kingdom. But the prince, and the king's whole party 
would not undeifland this difference, and prepoſterouſſy 
imagined, that all who had promiſed to act againſt the in- 
dependents, had thereby engaged to ſerve the king without 
terms, Herein lay the miſtake, It is therefore e 
the 
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the earl of Warwick, who acted upon preſbyterian views, CHAR. I. 
could not believe it his intereſt to deliver the fleet to the 1648. 
prince, ſince, notwithſtanding the preſent occaſion which r 
induced the preſbyterians to be in a readineſs to. act againſt 

the army, they ſtill conſidered the royal party as their real 

enemies. 

In the beginning of June, the king's friends found means Pontfra®t 
to ſurprize Pontfract caſtle in Yorkſhire, and put a garriſon r;@q. 
there. Shortly after Scarborough caſtle revolted from the Ruſhw. VII. 
parliament, and declared for the king. ND p.[ f 57 

The Scotch army being at length upon the point of en- e. . 
tering England, general Fairfax being ſtill employed in the Holland. 
blockade of Colcheſter, and Cromwell in the ſiege of Pem- 7721*nt2". 
broke, and as there were but two regiments in London, PP RIF? 
Henry Rich, earl of Holland, thought he could not have a 
fairer opportunity to execute his deſign in favour of the 
king. This deſign was ſo far from being a ſecret, that it 
was become the common talk of the city. It was known 
beforehand, what day the earl of Holland was to depart, 
and the parliament did not ſeem to regard it. It was not 
for want of information ; but the ſcene of affairs was muck 
altered ſince the army's removal from London. The inde- 
pendents prevailed no more in the parliament, and the preſ- 
byterians began to hold up their heads. For this reaſon, 
the independents did not think proper, at ſuch a juncture, 
to take any ſteps that might induce the city of London to 
declare openly. On the other hand, the preſbyterian mem- 
bers' were far from endeavouring to prevent the earl of Hol- 
land's deſign, which they conſidered as flowing from the ge- 
neral combination for the delivery of the king out of the 
hands of the enemy. So, the earl publicly departed from He is joined 
T.ondon, with about one hundred horle, and came to King- 33 
ſton upon Thames, where George Villiers the young duke ham and : 
of Buckingham, the lord Francis Villiers his brother, Henry others. 


- 


Mordaunt earl of Peterborough, and the family of the ear] 9 
of Northampton, met him with ſome txqaps *. As ſoon as Ruthworth, 
they were joined, they ſent a letter to the lord- mayor and VII. P. 1128. 


common-council of London, declaring their intention was . Lees 
to join the forces of Surry, Suſſex, and Middleſex, to re- july. 
leaſe his majeſty's perſon, to bring him with honour to his P. 1180, 
parliament, and to ſettle peace in the kingdom : and de- 
fired their aſſiſtance no farther than their deſigns were really 
for the good and happineſs of the king, parliament, and 
kingdom, according to the covenant,” Theſe laſt words, 

G g 3 | accordins 


& They made up about five hundied horſe, Ruſhworth, Tom. VII. p. 1178, | 
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CAR. I. a:cording to the covenant, ſeemed neceſſary, becauſe they 
1648. knew the preſbyterians wiſhed for nothing ſo much as the 
confirmation of the covenant. But the magiſtrates of Lon- 
don thought not fit to chuſe for leaders, the earl of Holland, 
who was in no great repute, or the duke of Buckingham an 
unexperienced youth, who had only the King's ſervice in 
view, without any regard to the public, or the covenant ; 
or in ſhort, any of theſe lords, whole principles were by no 
They are means agreeable to thoſe of the preſpyterians. So, without 
declared anſwering the letter, they ſent it to the parliament, who 
lia immediately voted the lords that had figned it to be traitors, 
and their eſtates to be ſequeſtred. DN, 

They are de- The ſame day the letter was writ, colonel Leveſey, with 
peer roy ſome companies, of the two regiments that were quartered 
Id. 8 1182. in Weſtminſter, met theſe lords near Kingſton, and entirely 
routed them. But, Leveſey's foot which was left behind, 
not being yet arrived, and the lords having ſent theirs to 
Kingſton, to ſecure their retreat, the horſe only, on both 
ſides, were engaged. Leveſey briſkly purſued them to King- 
ſton, where the foot ſtood their ground, and hindered the 
enemy's horſe from entering the town. That ſame night 
they quitted Kingſton, and retired to St. Alban's, with about 

four hundred men. | 


They are Mean while, general Fairfax hearing of this inſurrection, 
On ſent from the blockade of Colcheſter, colonel Scroop with a 
where the regiment of horſe, to the affiſtance of the parliament's troops. 
earl of Hol- Scroop coming to Hertford, was informed, that the lords 
—_— who had been defeated at Kingſton, were at St. Neot's in a 
July 10. negligent manner. Upon this intellignce, he marched thi- 
1d. p. 1187. ther in the night, and ſurprized them in that little town, kil- 
Whitlock. ling ſome of their men, taking above a hundred priſoners, 
and diſperſing the reſt. The lord Francis Villiers was lain !. 
. His brother the duke of Buckingham found means to eſcape, 
and the earl of Holland was taken, conducted to London, 
Ruſhworth, and afterwards ſent priſoner to Warwick-caſtle. Thus end- 
VII p. 1189. ed this ill-concerted enterprize, managed by perſons of no 
experince or {kill in the art of war. 166) 1 RL 
The Scotch At laſt, duke Hamilton entered England at the head of 
te the Scotch army, the gth of July. The eleventh of the 
3 ſame month, Pembroke-caſtle ſurrendered to Cromwell, who 
caſtle ſur- immediately diſpatched a body of horſe to reinforce the army 
1 in the north, commanded by major-general Lambert. He 
ee departed himſelf three days after, with the reſt of his forces 
marches to- which were already very much fatigued by the late ſiege, 
wards the e 5 | & | and 
north. | Ds 
* . I He was ſlain in a ſkirmiſh at Kingſton, Whitelock, p. 318, 
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and of which the greateſt part wanted ſhoes and ſtockings, CHAR. I. 
though they undertook a long march, which probably would 1648. 
be followed with a battle. Theſe difficulties diſcouraged not 
Cromwell. He purſued his march with all poſſible dili- ve 5 ee 
gence, and yet could not join Lambert till the middle of 5 
Auguſt. We muſt now ſee what duke Hamilton was doing, Clarendon, 
whilſt Cromwell was marching towards him. 5 
The deſign of thoſe who had prevailed for the raiſing an Mem. 
army in Scotland, ſeemed to be to aſſiſt the Engliſh pretby- p. 355. 
terians, to free the parliament from the yoke of the inde- 1 
pendents, and to deliver the king out of the hands of the aim, 
army, Theſe at leaſt were the moit plauſibe things that 

were urged to induce the parliament of Scotland to conſent 

to this extraordinary expedition. But it may very juſtly be Ruchworth, 
doubted, whether this was the deſign of all the Jeaders of VII. p. 1197. 
that party, Some, among whom were duke Hamilton and 

his brother the earl of Lanerick, probably, ſought only to 

reſtore the king without terms, or at leaſt without any other 
condition than what he had himſelf offered, namely, his pro- 

miſe to obſerve the ancient laws. They did not much con- 

cern themſelves about maintaining the eſtabliſnment of preſ- 
byterianiſm in England, or the covenant between the two 

nations. Others, as the earls of Loudon and Lauderdale, The Scotch 
who had been commiſſioners in England, really intended to 2 
ſerve the king, but upon theſe two conditions, that the preſ- royaliſts 
byterian-government ſhould be eſtabliſhed in the church of would de- 
England, and the covenant punQually obſerved. As they anche. 
thought, they had taken ſufficient care of theſe two points 

by the Iſle of Wight treaty, they little regarded the other 
conditions required of the king by the parliament of Eng- 

land, concerning the militia, nomination to the great offices, 

Sc. But very likely, their deſign was to deceive one another. 

Theſe meant to make uſe of the king's party to procure the 
execution of the Iſle of Wight treaty, and the king's party, 

feigning to agree to what the others deſired, intended to 

make uſe of them to enable the king not to be forced to re- 

ceive any terms. The duke of Hamilton's conduct after his 

entrance into England, ſeems. to me a very ſtrong evidence, 

that he deſigned not to act in favour of the preſbyterians. 

If he had ſuch an intention, he ſhould not, it ſeems, have Duke Ha- 
loſt, as he did, forty days in the northern counties, but wilton loles 
have marched directly to London. Lambert would not have Zee 
been able to hinder his march, being much weaker than he. the north, 
Cromwell was yet employed in Wales, and Fairfax in the l | 
blockade of Colcheſter. Probably, if, without loſing time, 12 ws "49 
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472 THE HIST. ORT 
Cu AR. I. he had marched to London, he would have arrived before 
1648. Cromwell and Lambert could have joined their forces; and 
if Fairfax had quitted the blockade of Colcheſter, in order 
to throw himſelf into London, very likly, the inhabitants 
would have ſhut their gates againſt him, ſince they would 
have been ſupported by the army of Scotland. At leaſt, in 
caſe Fairfax had riſen from before Colcheſter, that town, 
the whole county of Eſſex, and doubtleſs, Suffolk and Nor 
folk, would have joined with the Scots. In a word, if the 
Scotch army had marched towards the center of the king- 
dom, there would, doubtleſs, have been in many places, in- 
ſurrections, which would have greatly diſtreſſed the army of 
the independents; and if duke Hamilton could have reached 
London, certainly the city and parliament would have open! 
declared againſt the army, and expelled out of both houſes, 
the independent members. It will hereafter appear, theſe 
are not bare conjectures, conſidering what paſſed in the ci 
and parliament, whilſt it was expected, the Scotch army 
would take the courſe J have been ſpeaking of. 
Conjeftures But duke Hamilton had doubtleſs other views, ſince he 
| ee ſtaid above a month in the north, without any neceſſity. 
T. III. p. 125 The lord Clarendon conjectures, the dukes intention was, 
to afford time to the Engliſh army to defeat thoſe forces 
which were up in ſeveral pats of the kingdom for the king, 
that they might not be ſo united as to obſtruct the preſby- 
terians deſign. But, whatever regard I may have for that 
noble hiſtorian, I cannot be of his opinion, for two reaſons 
which to me ſeem very ſtrong. The firſt is, that duke Ha- 
milton was not a zealous preſbyterian. On the contrary, 
though he had taken the covenant, he was epiſcopal in his 
heart, as he had ſufficiently diſcovered whilſt he could do it 
without danger, The ſecond is, that he was the man who 
had moſt courted and drawn into Scotland the ropaliſts, 
whilſt the voting of an army was in queſtion. I ſhould ra- 
ther think, he had a quite contrary aim to what the lord 
Clarendon imputes to him; that inſtead of deſigning to 
countenance the preſbyterian party, he rather feared to ren- 
der them too powerful, by approaching London, knowing, 
when the King ſhould be in the hands of the preſbyterians, 
his condition would hot be much happier. Very likely, his 
long (tay in the north, was only t6 give the king's friends 
in thoſe parts opportunity to join Langdale's forces, and 
thereby render the king's party ſuperior. © 
The duke However this be, not to dwell too long upon conjectures, 
marches. as {non as duke Hamilton entered England, he . 
Fe VVTTVTCVTC ole, +» Qlaglille, 
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Carliſle, from whence he drew out the Engliſh, placed there CHAR. I. 
by Muſgrave, and put in a Scotch garriſon. Some days after, 1648. 

Langdale joined him with about four thouſand Engliſh foot, Gps 
and ſeven or eight hundred horſe ”. But theſe troops re- Taworth, 

mained ſeparate, and in the marches, Langdale was always 3 8 

before the Scotch army. This was to evade in ſome He is joined 
meaſure the order of the parliament of Scotland, that the *yTangiale, 
Engliſh Who ſhould refuſe to take the covenant, ſhould not > tuner] 
be received into the army, nor act in conjunction with the III. p. 124. 
Scots. Nevertheleſs the Engliſh and Scots made but one 55 ,. 
army, under the command of duke Hamilton, from whom Rem. 
Langdale received orders. Lambert, who was poſted near 
the place where the two armies joined, or at leaſt approach- 

ed each other, retired in ſuch diſorder, that probably he 

would have been defeated, had he been purſued, but duke 
Hamilton did not think fit to improve that advantage, He 
continued ſome days at Carliſle, after which he marched to 

Kendal in Weſtmorland, where he reſted again, till find- 

ing not wherewithal to ſubſiſt his army, he was forced, as 

it were, to proceed to Lancaſhire with part of his army, He enters 
leaving the reſt at Kendal. At length, he advanced to Pre- Lancaſhire. 
ſton, where he halted, the reaſon whereof is not known, 

unleſs it was to ſtay for Monroe, who was coming with 

three thouſand men out of Ireland. 

Mean while, Cromwell having reached Yorkſhire, Lam- cromwell 
bert inſtantly joined him, and they marched together di- N Lam- 
rectly to Preſton, where duke Hamilton lay. Langdale who 1 
made the van of the duke's army with his Engliſh troops 1 
ſent him notice that Cromwell was approaching with a reſo- TAE P. 1211, 
lution to give him battle, and conſequently it was neceſſary Clabes, 
to keep his army together. But the duke regarded not this III. p. 125. 
intelligence, believing it to be only ſome detachment of 
Cromwells army. In ſhort, Langdale was attacked by the He defeats 
enemies horſe, who drove him to Preſton, where he brought [an84alk. 
with him ſome priſoners, who affirmed that Cromwell's 
whole army was near. Whereupon the duke ſent him back 
to his troops, promiſing to ſend him aſſiſtance, but diſap- 
pointed him. So Langdale being attacked, was forced to 
maintain a very unequal fight, which laſted however five or 
ſix hours; but at laſt he was entirely routed. Immediately The duke's 
after, Cromwell's horſe marched directly to Preſton, where gs 
all was in ſuch confuſion that nothing was thought of but * p. 126. 
fight. The duke himſelf thought proper to retire by the Burnet's 

| | bri dee, Mem, 
in Duke Hamilton brought with thouſand foot, See Burnet's Mem, 
tim four thouſand horſe, and ten p. 356, 
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CRHAR. I. bridge, which he in vain endeavoured to guard, after paſſin 
1648. it. The following letter was ſent by Cromwell to the par- 
Lony— lament, the 20th of Auguſt, containing a particular account 
ee of what paſſed between the two armies, on the 17th, 18th, 
and 19th of Auguſt. | | 


Cromwell's *© A Fter the conjunction of that party which J brought 
— « wvith me out of Wales with the northern forces about 
Ruſtworth, *© Knareſborough and Wetherby, hearing that the enemy 
VII. p. 1237. was advanced with their army to Lancaſhire, we came 
the 6th inſtant to Hodder-bridge over Ribble, where we 

had a council of war; and upon advertiſement the enemy 

* intended fouthward, and ſince confirmed, that they re- 

* ſolved for London itſelf, and information that the Iriſh 

forces under Monroe, lately come out of Ireland, which 

« confiſted of twelve hundred horſe, and fifteen hundred 

© foot, were on their march towards Lancaſhire to join 

„with them, it was thought, to engage the enemy to fight 

* was our bufineſs; and accordingly marching over the 

<< bridge that night, quartered the whole army in the fields. 

Next morning we marched towards Preſton, having in- 

<< telligence that the enemy was drawing together there- 
abouts from all his out-quarters ; we drew out a forlorn 

* of about two hundred horſe, and four hundred foot; theſe 

* gallantly engaged the enemy's ſcouts and out-guards, un- 

<<. til] we had opportunity to bring up our whole army. 80 

© ſoon as our foot and horſe were come up, we refolved 

* that night to engage them if we could; and therefore ad- 

4% vancing with our forlorns, and putting the reſt of the 

«© army into as good a poſture as the ground would bear, 
(which was totally inconvenient for our horſe, being all 

* incioſure and miry ground) we preſſed upon them thro' 

a lane, and forced them from their ground, after four 
hours diſpute, until we came to the town; into which 

four troops of my regiment firſt entered; and being well 

„ ſeconded by colonel Harriſon's regiment, charged the 

© enemy in the town, and cleared the ſtreets, At laſt the 
enemy was put into diſorder, many men ſlain, and many 

4 priſoners taken; the duke with moſt of the Scots horſe 

and foot retreated over the bridge; were after a very 

« ſhort diſpute betwixt the Lancaſhire regiments, (part of 

my lord general's and them being at puſh of pike) they 

<< were beaten from the bridge, and our horſe and foot fol- 

« lowed them, killed many, and took divers priſoners ; 

and we poſſeſled the bridge over Derwent, and a wa 
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« houſes there, the enemy being drawn up within muſquet- CH AR. I. 
« ſhot of us, where we lay that night, we not being able 1648. 
« to attempt further upon the enemy, the night preventing. 
« us. In this poſture did the enemy and we lie moſt part 
« of that night; upon _— the town, many of the 
« enemy's horſe fled towards Lancaſter, in the chaſe of 
« whom we had divers of our horſe, who purſued them 
« near ten miles, and had execution of them, and took 
« about five hundred horſe, and many priſoners : we poſ⸗ 
« ſeſſed in the fight very much of the enemy's ammunition z 
« I believe they loſt four or five thouſand arms; the num- 
IJ < ber of the ſlain we judge to be about a thouſand, the pri- 
IJ « fners we took near about four thouſand. 
; « In the night they marched away, ſeven or eight thou- 
„ ſand foot, and about four thouſand horſe ; we followed 
« them with about three thouſand foot, and about two 
« thouſand five hundred horſe and dragoons ; and in this 
« proſecution that worthy gentlemen colone] Thornhaugh, 
« preſſing too boldly, was ſlain, being run into the body, 
* thigh, and head, by the enemies lancers: our horſe ſtill 
« proſecuted the enemy, killing and taking divers all the 
* way; but by that time our army was come up, they re- 
covered Wigan before we could attempt any thing upon 
JM © them. We lay that night in the field cloſe by the enemy, 
- lying very dirty and weary, where we had ſome {kirmiſh- 
ing, Sc. We took major-geneal Van Druſke, col. Hur- 
. rey, and lieutenant-colonel Ennis. 
« The next morning the enemy. marched towards War- 
* rington, made a ſtand at a paſs near Winwick ; we held 
« them in ſome diſpute until our army was come up, they 
6 maintaining the paſs with great reſolution for many hours; 
* but our men, by the bleſſing of God, charged very home 
* upon them, beat them from their ſtanding, where we 
* killed about a thouſand of them, and took (as we believe) 
* about two thouſand priſoners, and proſecuted them home 
to Warrington-town, where they poſſeſſed the bridge. 
* As ſoon as we came thither, I received a meſſage from 
* lieutenant-general Bailey, defiring ſome capitulation ; to 
* which I yielded, and gave him theſe terms: That he 
* ſhould ſurrender himſelf and all his officers and ſoldiers 
* priſoners of war, with all his arms, ammunition, and 
* horſes, upon quarter for life; which accordingly is done. 
1 Here are took about four thouſand complete arms, and 
| ag many priſoners ; and thus you have their infantry 
* ruined, 
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| CAR. I. The duke is marched with his remaining horſe (which | 


1648. 


The dukeis Io finiſh, in a few words, the relation of the unfortunate 


taken pri- 
ſoner, and 
his whole 
army diſ- 
perſed. 
Clarendon, 


Ra MISTORYT 


& are about three thouſand) towards Nantwich, where the 


e gentlemen of the county have taken about five hundred! 
of them; the country will ſcarce ſuffer any of them to 
<< paſs, but bring in and kill divers as they light upon them, 


I have ſent poſt to my lord Grey and Sir Edward Rhodes, 


<« to gather all together with ſpeed for their proſecution : | 
« Monroe is about Cumberland, with the horſe that ran 
„% away, and his Iriſh horſe and foot; but I have left a con- 
& ſiderable ſtrength, I hope, to make reſiſtance till we can | 


come up to them. 

Ius you have the narrative of the particulars of the 
< ſucceſs. I could hardly tell how to ſay leſs, there being 
% ſo much of God; and J was not willing to ſay more, leſt 
there ſhould ſeem to be any thing of man; only give me 


leave to add one word, ſhewing the diſparity of the forces | 


of both ſides; that ſo you may ſee, and all the world ac- 
© knowledge, the great hand of God in this buſineſs. The 
„ Scots army could not be leſs than twelve thouſand foot 


«« well armed, and five thouſand horſe ; Langdale not leſs } 
£ than two thouſand five hundred foot, and fifteen hundred 


5 horſe; in all twenty one thouſand : in ours, in all, about 


& eight thouſand fix hundred, and by computation about 


e two thouſand of the enemy ſlain, betwixt eight and 


e nine thouſand priſoners, beſides what are lurking in hedges } 
and private places, which the country daily bring in, or 


& deſtroy.” 


end of duke Hamilton and his army, I ſhall add, to what is 
ſaid in Cromwell's letter, that the duke retiring to Nant- 
wich, and finding himſelf purſued by Lambert with a ſtrong 
party of horſe, marched to Utoxeter in Staffordſhire, where 


is. nd Lambert was almoſt as ſoon as he, and where the Scots 
a * 3 


made not the leaſt ſhow of reſiſtance. In a word, the duke 


132. 

Ruthvorth, was taken with all the officers about him ; and of the whole 

Y 17 29. army, the horſe only eſcaped, who went and joined Monroe 

Ludlow. in Cumberland. To this came the great effort of Scotland 

Whitelock. in favour of the king. I ſay in favour of the king, for it 15 
certain, moſt of the authors of the enterpriſe intended the 
king's reſtoration, though they covered their deſign with 
other pretences. | | 

Colchetter The defeat of the Scotch army was followed, within few 


ſurrenders at 
diſcretion to 
Fairfax. 


Auguſt 27. 


days, by the taking of Colcheſter, the blockade whereof 
had laſted above two months. The beſieged having been 
ſorced to ſurrender at diſcretion, the general called a council 
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of war, where it was determined, that Sir George Liſle, CAR. I. 
dir Charles Lucas, and Sir Bernard Gaſcoigne ® ſhould be 1648. 


hot to death. The two firſt were executed, but the gene- 
al hearing, Sir Bernard was a Florentine, ſaved his life, Rvfoworth, 


| VII. p. 
for fear the Grand Duke ſhould revenge his death on the . 
Engliſh gentlemen, who frequently travelled into his domi- 3 
a | ot to 
nions * | | Ky 1 a 
The prince of Wales was at the Hague, when the news — 


of duke Hamilton's defeat arrived there. On the morrow, III. p. 106, 
john Maitland earl of Lauderdale waited on him with a let- [37 
ter from the parliament of Scotland, inviting him to come preſſes the 
into their country, and head their army in England. But prince in 
the news he had received the day before being confirmed, he 3 Seck. 
did not think fit to hazard his perſon to no purpoſe, though land. 

the earl of Lauderdale preſſed him extremely to depart. So, Clarendon, 
the earl was obliged to return all alone. = 3 
After the recital of the effects of the ſeveral commotions Ruſhworth, 


raiſed by the king's friends in the laſt ſeven or eight months, VII. p. 1230. 


3 < 
it will be neceſſary, before We proceed, to ſpeak of wh at foe dh 
paſſed the mean while in the parliament and city. ment and 


Since the two houſes had voted no more addrefles to the ©-, 

, | The inde- 
king, there was a perfect union between the parliament and pendents 
the army. The army no more pretended to meddle in prevail in 
ſtate affairs. They conſented that the ſupernumerary troops, the Parlia- 
that is, ſuch as were not upon the late eſtabliſhment, ſhould - pay 
be diſbanded by companies, as money was raiſed to pay 
them, They promiſed to retire to the towns and garriſons 
as ſoon as the parliament ſhould ſettle the neceſſary funds 
for their regular pay. This condeſcenſion or rather ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the parliament, proceeded from the independents 
power in both houſes, no refolution being taken but by 
their direction, or at leaſt that was contrary to their views. | 
On the other hand, though the preſbyterians were not ſorry, The prefby- | 


there terians rely 
upon the 


aſſiſtance of 


n Or rather Guaſconi, for that was 
the name of this Florentine, whom the 
Engliſh called Gaſcoigne, Rapin. 

9 The other priſoners taken at Col- 
cheſter were, George Goring earl of 
Norwich, the lord Capel, Henry Haſt- 
ings lord Louborough, Sir Wiltiam 
Compton, Sir Ab. Shipman, Sir John 
Watts, Sir Lodovick Dyer, Sir Henry 
Appleton, Sir Dennard Strutt, Sir 
Hugh Oriley, Sir Richard Mauliverer, 
den colonels, eight lieutenant-colonels, 
mue majors, thirty captains, gentle- 
men ſixty-five, lieutenants ſeventy-two, 
enſigns and cornets fixty-nine, ſer- 


jeants a hundred and eighty-three, 
private ſoldiers three thouſand fixty- 
ſeven, They held out fo long, that 
all the dogs and cats, and moſt of the 
horſes were eaten, The women and 
children, being at the lord Goring's 
door, Aug. 20, crying out for bread, 
he told them, They muſt cat their chil- 
dren, if they wanted. Whereupon the 
women teviling him, threatened to pull 
out his eyes, The town was preſerved 
from plunder, upon paying ten thou- 
ſand pounds, Ruſhworth, Tom, VII. 
p. 12341256, Whitelock, p. 344+ 


Scotland, 
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CAR. I. there were inſurrections in the kingdom capable of kee 


ing 
1648. the army employed, and obliging them to remove Ron | 
Ls London, they were in danger however that the king's party 

would grow too powerful before the Scotch army ſhould | 


Policy of enter England. Upon this army it was that they founded 


the preſby- 
terians, 


of the aſſiſtance expected from Scotland, it was not their 


intereſt to ſecond the endeavours of the royaliſts, whoſe : 


views were very oppoſite to theirs, for fear of enabling them 
to renew the war by their own ſtrength. On the other 


hand, they would have acted very imprudently, if they had : 


openly declared againſt the army, whilſt it was about Lon- 

don, without having ſufficient forces to reſiſt it. The aſſiſt- 

ance of Scotland could only enable them to hold up their 

heads. For which reaſon the votes of both houſes were 

always unanimous to condemn the inſurrections in Wales, 

Kent, Eſſex, as well as thoſe of the earl of Holland and 

the duke of Buckingham. This was alſo the reaſon, that 

the independents met with no obſtacle in cauſing the eleven 

members accuſed by the army to be declared incapable of 

ſerving in parliament, and the lord-mayor, aldermen of 

London, and the ſeven peers to be proſecuted with the ut- 

moſt rigour for being concerned in the tumult of the 2&th 

of July. Theſe were the reſolutions of a parliament yet 

ere e and directed by the independents. But when once 

Cromwell was ingaged in Wales with part of the army, 

Fairfax employed at the blockade of Colcheſter, and when 

the ſurpriſal of Berwick and Carliſle had made it neceſſaty 

to ſend ſome regiments into the North, the face of affairs 

They get began to change. The independent members found them- 

gore ſelves obliged, in their turn, to diſſemble, and conſent to 

1 things which they would doubtleſs have oppoſed, had the 
army been near to ſupport them, - 

A petitim The 27th of April, before the army removed from Lon- 


N the don, upon information, true or falſe, brought to the parlia- 
city. 

April 27, > | Ke 
Ruſhworth, Plunder the city, the common-council preſented a petition 


VII. p. 1073. to the houſe of commons, deſiring, that the chains of the 
city, which had been lately pulled down, might be ſet up 
again: the army moved to a farther diſtance from London: 


and 
v One John Everard made an affi- vance a million of money, or plunder 
davit before the common · council, that them, Whereupon the common- 


being in bed in an inn at Windſor, he council informed the houſe of the ſame _ 


heard ſome officers talking of diſarm- in their petition, Ruſhwoith, Tem. 
ing the city, and then make them ad- VII. 1070-1073, | 


their hope of becoming once more maſters of the parliament ; 
and kingdom. But they perceived, that before the arrival} 


ment ?, that ſome officers had plotted to diſarm, and then 
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and major-general Skippon appointed to command within Cyan. I. 
the lines of communication, and the weekly bills of mor- 1648. 
tality. It is evident the common-council had a mind to 
have it in their power to act when the Scotch army ſhould 
enter England. For they could not imagine the Scots had 
other thoughts than to ſupport the preſbyterian-party. The 
houſe granted two of their requeſts, and took time to conſi- 
der of the removal of the army. . 

The next day the houſe of commons having taken into 
conſideration the affair of ſettling the government, voted : 

6 1, That the government of the kingdom ſhould be ſtill The com- 
c by king, lords, and commons. 2828 

2. That the ground- work for this government ſhould * 
« be the propoſitions laſt preſented to the king at Hampton- 
* court. 

« 3. That any member of the houſe ſhould have leave to 
e ſpeak freely to any votes, ordinances, or declarations, 
concerning the king, &c.” 

Theſe votes were directly contrary to the deſigns of the 
independents, who meant to aboliſh regal power, and eſta- 
bliſh a common-wealth. But as their intention was yet a 
ſecret, or at leaſt they had not declared it, they did not 
think proper to diſcover it too openly, by . Fox theſe 
votes. 

Some days after, ſundry of the inhabitants of London Petition to 
preſented a petition to the common-council, praying, that the com- 1 
the lord- mayor and ſheriffs of London might be part of the (,ychine ch 


; NN : touching the 
committee for the militia of the city, and that the reſt of the militia, 
committee might be choſen by the common- council. May 2. 


Upon this, the lord-mayor and common- council preſented 2 5 wed 
a petition to the houſe of commons, ſhowing, _ 

„That the general having by letter informed the houſe Petition 
Hof commons of his deſigns to remove the two regiments "nnd 
that were at Weſtminſter, they conceived, that there was council to 
an expectation, the parliament ſhould be guarded by the the parlia- 
* forces of the city, which they. were ready to do, provided — 
they were put into a capacity to perform the ſame, by Id. p. 1107. 
« ſettling the militia of London, and being authoriſed ſo 
to do. SE 

* That the lord mayor and common-council might, by 
* ordinance of parliament, be authoriſed to nominate and 
** preſent to both houſes of parliament a committee for the 
* militia of the ſaid city; whereby commanders and ſoldiers 


* might be the better united and encouraged to perform 
. | e their 
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de their duties, for the ſafety and preſervation of the parlia- 
«© ment and city. | 

That the command of the Tower of London might be 
put into the hand of ſuch a perſon as ſhould be nominated 
and preſented bo both houſes of parliament by the lord- 
% mayor and common- council. | | 

„That the ſoldiers there remaining — ＋ be removed.“ 

All this was granted againſt the intereſts of the indepen- 
dents, who, for a few months before, had ordered the con- 
trary, becauſe they knew the Londoners were not for them, 
Thus the city endeavoured by degrees, under divers preten- 
ces, to put themſelves in condition to act, when the ſeaſon 
was ripe. ; | . 

It appears alſo by a declaration of the houſe of commons 
of the 5th of May, how much the preſbyterians began to 
be ſuperior in the parliament. | This declaration ran: That 
© the houſe is reſolved to preſerve and maintain the folemn league 
© and covenant, and the treaties between the two kingdoms of 
© England and Scotland: and that they will be ready to join 
« with the kingdom of Scotland in the propoſitions agreed upon 
< by the two kingdoms, and preſented to his majeſiy at Hampton- 
© court.” This was as a toothing to unite themſelves with 
the Scots, as ſoon as they ſhould enter the kingdom. Pro- 
bably, the commons believed them to be more ready than 
they were, and moreover, were yet ignorant, that the aim 
of thoſe who had promoted the raiſing of an army in Scot- | 
land, was rather to ſerve the king, than ſupport the preſpy- 
terian- party in England. But they ſoon perceived, the 
royaliſts intended not to maintain the parliament's intereſt. 


Theroyalifts If the cavaliers, for ſo the king's party were called, had 


eagerneſs is 
prejudicial 
to tke king. 


behaved with a little more policy, and leſs paſſion and heat, 
they might have done the king ſignal ſervice, But they lo 
openly ſhowed, that their deſign was to reſtore the king 


without terms, that they obliged the preſbyterians to be upon 


their guard, and even to oppoſe them, inſtead of acting 
Jointly with them, as the cavaliers expected. This paſſion, 
or, if you pleaſe, extreme zeal for the king's ſervice, was 
always the diſtinguiſhing character of that party, and often 
baffled their deſigns. Some of this party, inhabitants of the 
county of Surrey, could not contain themſelves ſo long as 
would have been requiſite for the king's intereſt. They 
aſſembled in great numbers, horſe and foot, and came to 
Weſtminſter, where they preſented a petition to the lords, 
and another to the commons, worded in ſuch high and ſtrong 

he terms, 
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terms, that they ſeemed to believe themſelves ſupported by CHAR. I. 
the whole kingdom. They demanded: | 1648. 

« That the king might be reſtored to his due honour, and 
« juſt rights, according to the oaths of allegiance and ſupre- 2 
« macy : that he might be forthwith eſtabliſhed in his throne, in Kate of 
« according to the ſplendor of his anceſtors : that he might the king. 
e for the preſent come to Weſtminſter with honour and . W 
« ſafety, to treat perſonally for compoling differences: that yII. p. 1116. 
« the free- born ſubjects of England might be governed by 
« the known laws and ftatutes in force in the kingdom: 
« that the war beginning might be prevented ; and that the 
« ordinances for preventing free quarter, might be duly ex- 
« ecuted, and ſpeed made in diſbanding all armies, having 
« their arrears due paid them.“ 

Nothing could be more unſeaſonable than this petition in 
ſuch a juncture, when the buſineſs was to foment the divi- 
ſion between the preſbyterians and independents, whereas 
the petition tended to unite them againſt the royaliits. The 
lords anſwered, ** They were now upon the conſideration of Ibid. 
« the ſettling of the kingdom, and doubted not to ſatisfy hee ro 
« all.” Whilſt the commons were debating on the petition, MED 
ſome of the Surrey-men * quarrelled with the parliament's 
guard, diſarmed two or three of the ſoldiers, and killed one. 
Whereupon, to hinder them from carrying their violence any 
farther, more horſe and foot were ſent for from the Meuſe 
and Whitehall, who ſlew and wounded ſeveral, before they 
could be diſperſed. | 

This attempt, and an information brought to the houſe Union be- 
of commons, that ſoldiers were privately liſting in London, group bong 
and a plot contriving by the royal party to ruin both parlia- parhament. 
ment and city, preſbyterians and independents, cauſed the May 20. 
parliament and city to enter into a ſtrict union together. It 9 
was equally their intereſt to guard againſt the royaliſts, who 1125. * 
hated the city no leſs than the parliament and army, and to Whitelock, 
take meaſures to hinder the execution of the cavaliers deſigns. 
Thus the impetuous zeal of the cavaliers was extremely in- 
jurious to the king; whereas had it been well managed, it 
might have procured him great advantages. If they cou! 
have reſolved to conceal their ſentiments, and ſuffer the 

| | preſbyterians 


They were almoſt drunk, and had pany of rogues? meaning the parlia- 
been animated, as they came through ment, Whitelock, p. 306. Sir T. | 
Weſtminſter-hall, by ſome of the roy= Herbert ſays, The ſoldiers firſt affronted | | 
aiſts, The quarrel began, by ſome the petitioners, becauſe they required | 
of the countrymens aſking the guards, that the army ſhould be oviſbanded, | 
Why they ſtood there to guard a com- Mem. p. 51. | 

0. X. 
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CAR. I. preſbyterians to believe, that their ſole deſign was to deliver 
1648. the king out of the hands of the independents, and to ac 
2 againſt the army, they would have, doubtleſs, conſiderably 
ſtrengthened their party; and the preſbyterians, inſtead of 
hurting, would have aſſiſted them. This was, probably, 
duke Hamilton's project, and theirs, who laboured to pro- 
cure him the command of the Scotch army. But the raſh 
and impetuous zeal of ſome particular perſons, to whom it 
was not thought proper to impart the ſecret, cauſed the 
preſbyterians to be as much upon their guard againſt the ca- 
The preſby- valiers, as againſt the independents. So, in all the inſurrec- 
ee, og tions in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, whilſt the Scotch army 
royal party, Was expected, the preſbyterians were wholly unconcerned, 
except in Kent, where ſome general officers and reformados 
were willing to engage. But after that diſappointment, they 
lay ſtill in expectation of the Scots, on whoſe aſſiſtance they 
relied very much, though, as I before obſerved, without any 

foundation. | | | | 
They deter- Mean while, the preſbyterians were greatly embarraſſed, 
mine to con. The Scotch army was not yet come, and they were in no 

clude a peace Mee 

with the Jeſs danger from the king's ſucceſſes, than from the army's, 
king, on They could therefore join with neither of the parties, with- 
3 pre- out labouring their own ruin. The deſigns of all three 
ditions, were ſo oppoſite, that, whichſoever ſhould prevail, the other 
two would be infallibly ruined. The preſbyterians therefore 
reſolved at length to take advantage of the army's abſence, 
of the number of their voices in the parliament, and of the 
aſſiſtance of the city, to conclude a peace with the king. 
But in order to this peace, it was neceſſary the king ſhould 
conſent to three conditions, without which they could not 
reſolve to be reconciled to him. The firſt was, That the 
militia of the kingdom ſhould, for ſuch a number of years, be 
put into the hands of both houſes.” This point having been 
the immediate cauſe, or at leaſt the pretence of the war, 
they could not depart from it, without evidently ſhowing, 
the war had been undertaken without an abſolute neceſſity, 
which would have rendered them odious to the whole king- 
dom. For to what purpoſe had ſo much blood been ſpilt, 
and ſo much treaſure conſumed, if a peace could be made 
without that ſecurity? Beſides, in neglecting this article, 
they would, as I may ſay, have put themſelves in the kings 
mercy, whom they had mortally offended. The ſecond 
condition was, * That the preſbyterian government ſhould be 
's eſtabliſhed by authority of king and parliament.” This condi- 
tion was no leſs neceſſary. It was one of the ſtrongeſt mo- 
tives 
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tives of their undertaking and continuing the war, wherein CHAR. I. 
they had been crowned with ſucceſs, the advantages of 1648. 
which they were not diſpoſed to relinquiſh, What would(t 


they have gained by the war, if by a peace they were to be 


liable again to the juriſdiction of the biſhops and epiſcopal 


clergy, their mortal enemies? The third condition was, 
© That the king ſhould call in all his proclamations and declara- 
© tions againſt the two hauſes.” The neceſſity of this condition 
is evident, for the king having declared the members of both 
houſes rebels, they could not treat with him as ſuch, with- 
out renouncing all their rights and pretenſions. 

The reſolution of treating with the king being taken by 


the leading preſbyterians, the queſtion was, to put it in exe- 


cution. General Fairfax departing from Windſor the 22d 
of May, to march into the North, though within a few days 
he was forced to take the Kentiſh route, the next day the 
common-council of London preſented a petition. to both 
houſes of parliament, wherein they ſaid : _ 


That they thankfully acknowledged the favour of the The London 
« houſe, in granting their deſires concerning the Tower, and 29% to 
the parlia- 
3 4 ment, 
votes of both houſes of parliament, wherein it was refolved re 
p. 112 5. 
W hitelock, 


* . N D . * o 
« militia of London; and in communicating to them ſeveral 


e not to alter the fundamental government of the kingdom, 
«by king, lords, and commons; to preſerve inviolably the 
« ſolemn league and covenant, and the treaties: between the 
«kingdom of England and Scotland; and to be ready to 
join with the kingdom of Scotland, in the propoſitions 
agreed upon by both kingdoms, They further deſired, 
« that the aldermen, the recorder, and the reſt of their 
« fellow-citizens, then in the Tower, might be diſcharged 
«and reſtored ; and that in proſecution of their ſaid votes, 
* they would be pleaſed to improve all good opportunities 
* in perfecting the ſpeedy ſettlement of the peace of both 
© kingdoms.” | 


This petition was the firſt ſtep taken by the city of Lon- Remark en 


don, to give the parliament occaſion to endeavour a peace. the huge 
in the par- 


liament. 


The members, as I ſaid, were for the moſt part prefbyte- 
ins, and yet the independents prevailed, becauſe they were 
ſupported by the army. So, from the 6th of Auguſt 1647, 
to the end of May 1648, the parliament muſt be con- 
ered as independent, becauſe the votes were directed by 
that party. But after the army's removal from London, the 
prelbyterians had exerted themſelves, and, no longer fearing 
tae army, paſſed ſuch votes as were mott agreeable to their 
Wereft, From that time, therefore, the parliament is not 


A to 
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l. to be conſidered as independent, but rather as preſbyterian, 
1648. This remark is abſolutely neceſſary for underſtanding the 
r reaſon of the difference between the proceedings of the par- 


liament of which we are going to ſpeak, and thoſe from the, 
6th of Auguſt the laſt year, 


The defires The petition above-mentioned being read in both houſes, 
2 they ordered the recorder, and all the other priſoners, to be 
May 23. Teleaſed, except the three aldermen, who had been impeached 


Ruſhworth, in form, but who, nevertheleſs, were alſo diſcharged after 
Vip. 111, (ome days. They farther ordered, that the ſoldiers poſted 
1125, 1126. 2 r : 
Whitelock, in the Tower to reinforce the garriſon, ſhould return to their 
wy regiments. 

Votes to On the morrow, the commons voted, notwithſtanding the 
treat with oppoſition of the independent members, That, after his ma- 
3 jeſty's aſſent to the three bills, which ſhould be offered to 
- him, a treaty ſhould be had with him upon the reſt of the 
VII. p. 1127. propoſitions preſented to him at Hampton- court. Theſe three 
bills were for ſettling the militia, the preſbyterian govern- 

ment, and recalling all his declarations againſt the two houſes, 

The militia Theſe bills were ready the goth of May, and ſent to the 


of 8 lords for their concurrence. The ſame day, the general hay- 
guard t 


| Parliament, ing drawn out the troops that were in the Tower, at | 
Id. p. 1132. Whitehall, and the Meuſe, to employ them in his expedition 
againſt the Kentiſh-men, the houſe empowered the militia of 
London to ſend guards to the parliament, from time to time, | 
as occaſion ſhould require. 
Proceedings Ihe preſbyterians were very much at eaſe, fince they | 
of the par- were no longer checked by the army. But they till wanted | 
N a one thing, of which they reſolved to take care. Whilſt 
Moray the two houſes were governed by the independents, the Scots 
thought to have cauſe to complain, and, on that pretence, 

they were levying an army to march into England. For 

this reaſon, the parliament, now become preſbyterian, be- 
lieved it neceſſary to remove all occaſion of complaint, by 

giving them ſatisfaction, and to ſhow, they meant to pro- 

ceed in a different manner from what they had done, whilſt 

Jane 2. checked by the independents. They now declared, they 
1d. p. 1132, intended to maintain the covenant, and the treaties between 
1156, the two kingdoms ; and to convince the Scots, the houſe of 
commons voted, That the three bills to be preſented to his 
majeſty, ſhould be communicated to the parliament of Scot- 

land Phe their approbation. It is eaſy to perceive, that the 

aim of the two houſes was to ſecure the aſſiſtance of Scot- 

land, and indeed it ſeems to have been Scotland's intereſt to 

unite with the parliament of England, fince it was become 


preſbyteriane 


failed not to uſe that method to break their enemies meaſures. 
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preſbyterian. But, as I obſerved, thoſe by whom the par- CHar. I. 
liament of Scotland was then managed, ſought not ſo much 1648. 
the good of the kingdom, as the king's advantage; but f- 
this the parliament of England was yet ignorant, or perhaps 
would hardly believe it. There was moreover, in the fore- 
mentioned reſolution, one great inconvenience, namely, loſs 
of time. It was the preſbyterians intereſt to haſten the 
treaty with the king, whilſt the event of what was preparing, 
was yet doubtful. But, on the contrary, delay was advan- 
tageous to the independents, who, as will hereafter appear, 
The next day the commons ordered that the eleven The accuſed 
members of their houſe, and the ſeven peers accuſed by the — Ms 
army, ſhould be fully diſcharged, and Glyn * member for June Ag 
Weſtminſter, who had been expelled, was received into the 3 
houſe, 3 
As the two houſes perceived, that the ſeveral inſurrections $656. | 
in the kingdom were wholly in favour of the king, they 8 raiſe 
prohibited, on pain of death, to take up arms without their use. 
authority. They imagined to have no farther occaſion: for Whitelock. 
ſuch friends to defend them againſt the independents. Mean Ruftworth, 
while, as they had no army to protect their adherents againſt ſes mage 58. 
the attempts of the cavaliers, it was moved to raiſe forces, 
and oblige the officers to take the covenant. But after ſome p. 1162, 
debates, this laſt point was ordered to be Jaid aſide for the 
preſent. It was alſo propoſed to remove the king to Wind- 
ſor. But nothing was determined. Probably, the houſe 
knew not how to compel Hammond, in caſe he reiuſed to 
deliver the king. | | 
Though the vote to preſent the three bills to the king P. 1164. 


paſſed the 2d of June, it was the 26th before the two houſes 


appointed a committee to debate upon the manner and place 
of treaty with the king, and their report was made the 3oth. 
In the mean time, the lord-mayor, aldermen, and common- P. 117% 
council of London, preſented a petition to the two houſes, 
deſiring, | | 

«© That a perſonal treaty might be obtained betwixt his Petition 


% majeſty and both houſes, in the city of London, or ſome from London 


- for a perſo- 
« other convenient place. nal treaty 


{© That the Scots might be invited to the treaty. That, with the 
“ ſo according to the duty of their allegiance, proteſtation, re 
« ſolemn league and covenant, his majeſty's royal perſon, Nubadgb, 
“ honour, and eſtate, might be preſerved, the power and VII. p.16. 
8-3 | 6 privilege 
7 Recorder of London. He was petition preſented that day by the 
diſcharged the 23d of May, upon the common-council, 


— 
— — — — 
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CHAR. I. © privilege of parliament maintained, the juſt rights and li- 
1648. berties of the ſubjects reſtored, religion, and government 
of che church in purity eſtabliſhed, all differences might 
& be the better compoſed, and a firm and laſting peace con- 
« cluded, &c.“ | 
p. 1168. To this it was anſwered by both houſes, that they were 
eee now employed in conſiderations of peace, and doubted not 
III. © * but what they had done, and ſhould do therein, would be 
ſatis factory to the city of London, and all others, that de- 
fired to ſee the troubles of the kingdom ended in a ſafe and 
juſt peace. | 
The report of the committee appointed to conſider of a 
perſonal treaty with the king, was : | | 
Report of 1. That the vote of the 3d of January, 1647, forbid- 
ene commit- © ding any addreſſes to be made to, or received from, his 
n king. & majeſty, ſhould be made null. | 
Ruſhworth, 2. "That the three propoſitions ſent into the kingdom of 
VII. p.. c Scotland, and to be preſented to his majeſty before a per- 
„ ſonal treaty be had, ſhould not be inſiſted upon. 
6 3. That his majeſty be removed to ſome of his houſes 
& within ten miles of London.“ 
The lords The ſame day, the lords acquainted the commons, that 
deſire the they approved of the propoſitions reported by the committee, 
bet to ing and defired their concurrence. But the commons were not 
upon the ſo expcditious as the lords. They could not reſolve to begin 
three kus. a negotiation with the king, without being firſt ſecure of the 
The com. three conditions which were to be the foundation of the 
mons refuſe peace, I have already mentioned the reaſons. Mean while 


it, both houſes continuing in their reſpective opinions, it was al- 
| moſt a month before the diſpute was ended, 
The lords The lords urged, at a conference, that the three bills 


realon®.. ſhould not be inſiſted on. 1. That there may be no delay 
uly 10, ; 6 d 

. in the thing, a ſpeedy perſonal treaty being ſo much deſired 
VII. p. 1183. and petitioned for. 2. Becauſe it is the deſire of the parlia- 
ment of Scotland. 3. The agreement upon the treaty will 
be the more authentic. 4. It is probable, the king, hav- 
ing no army in being, will condeſcend to that which at 
Uxbridge and Oxford he refuſed. 5. It is not the way of 
treaty to confirm any particular, before all is agreed, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of moſt concernment, and which will be chiefly 

inſiſted upon. | 
The com- The commons anſwered, © That the diſaffected party in 
W London is ſo great, that if the king grants not 
July 25, the militia before he comes, there will be no ſafety for 
p. 1202, „ the parliament, nor is the treaty like to proceed; for 
| | s many 
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« agreement, and even with deſtruction to the parliament. 
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& many will endeavour to bring in the king without any CHAR. I. 


1648. 


6 2. If the preſpyterian government be not decreed, all wonymnd 


&« things will grow into confuſion in the churches, and the 
t“ preſent miniſters be great ſufferers. 3. If the declarations 
ebe not recalled, the parliament is not in capacity to treat, 
& having been-declared rebels and traytors, and no parlia- 
« ment, but a pretended one, which was never done by any 
ce of the kings of England. And whereas it may be objected, 
e theſe things need debate; it is anſwered, the king is not 
ignorant of the full demand of theſe particulars, they hav- 
& ing been over and over preſented to him; and to the two 
4“ firtt he hath, declared a willingneſs ; nor yet is he obliged 
*« to paſs them as bills, unleſs all other things are agreed 
« upon; and if no agreement, (he being at liberty) a new 
« war is like to enſue.” 


To theſe reaſons the lords replied, That they could not The lords 


& imagine, nor was it probable, that the party about Lon- 
6 don, who had petitioned for a treaty, would put it on to 
&« the diſadvantage of the parliament. 2. They did not ap- 
6 prehend any prejudice to the, parliament's party during the 
ce treaty. 3. His majeſty had declared, he would conſent to 
« all together; and not to any before all was agreed. And 
« that in caſe there were no agreement, they were in ſtate as 
6 before.” | 


reply, 
Ibid, 


The commons being by no means ſatisfied with theſe rea- The com- 


ſons, anſwered , There was no doubt but thoſe in the 
& parts about London, would put forward the treaty, to 
<« the diſadvantage of the parliament and kingdom; being 
6 ſuch who had not only petitioned the re-eftabliſhment of 
„the king without conditions, but had taken up arms, and 
% were now in arms for no leſs (as they ſay at Colcheſter) 
c than to cudgel the parliament into a treaty. 2. For his 
“ majeſty's ſaying, he would not paſs any before all were 
ce agreed; it ſeems not; for he pretends to be willing to 
& paſs theſe only upon conditions, or in any way, as that 
&« de facto, he will; and de jure, the power ſhall be de- 
„ clared. in him; which were, for the parliament to part 
with that, which will be their irreparable loſs and de- 
ce ſtruction. And, beſides, as to ſecurity, what appears, 
c unleſs the grant of theſe propoſitions ? For it is ſuppoſed, 
«© the treaty will be in or near London. And what is ſaid, 
How his majeſty ſhall be? Who ſhall be with him? How 

Hh4 the 


* By a member, for this was a free conference, Ruſhworth, Tom. VII. p. 
2102, | 


mons an- 
ſwe 


r. Ibid; 
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CHAR. I. © the diſaffected ſhall be ordered? Moreover if this be not, 
1048. © why may not things ſettled by law be revived ? Epiſco- 
„ pacy again ſet on foot? All the miniſters turned out for 
| © {candal, re-enter? Others of honeſt life put to ſeek their 
« livings? How then, in caſe no accord be made, can it be 
«© thought that the parliament will be in ſtate as before?“ 
The time This diſpute held till the 28th of July, the independent 
paſtes in members heartily joining with the preſpyterians in whatever 
the indepen» could retard or obſtruct the treaty. But it was not upon 


dents contri- this point only that they endeavoured to ſpend the time to no 


bute to it, | 
E 


Another de- Whilſt the conteſt between the two houſes ſtill laſted, 
lay upon the the city of London having preſented a petition, declaring, 
1 they did concur with the deſire of a perſonal treaty con- 
London, tained in another petition of the military officers, it was or- 
1d. P. 1136. dered, that a committee of parliament, and another of the 
CRren'0®, common- council, ſhould meet together, and examine the 
III. p. 139. n 2 wy | 
| affair. In the frequent conferences between theſe commit- 
tees, the independents uſed feveral artifices to prolong mat- 
ters. The preſbyterians concurred with them in the ſame 
deſign; for, as I ſaid, they were againſt treating with the 
king before he had conſented to the three bills. The com- 
mittee of parliament put ſeveral queſtions to the committee 
of the common-council, which theſe were not prepared to 
anſwer ; and, as they had no inſtructions about them, they 
were forced to deſire time to conſult thoſe by whom they 
were appointed. By that means the conferences were mul- 
tip:ied without any thing done ; for no ſooner was one de- 
mand anſwered, but another was made, and ſo the time 
paſſed in vain. | 


The con- At laſt the common-council, perceiving theſe queſtions 
mon-council węre deſigned only to amuſe them, ordered it to be declared 
attempt to . , To. 
force the to the committee of parliament, that it was the deſire of the 
parliament city, that a treaty ſhould be entered into with all expe- 
Run, dition. They ordered likewiſe, that the engagement laſt 
uſhworth, - | . g . 0 
VII p. 1187. year, to guard the king and parliament againſt all force, 
which had brought the army to London, ſhould be ſub- 
ſcribed by all the inhabitants, either by calling them toge- 
ther, or by carrying it from houſe to houſe to be ſigned. 
p. 2:55. They were not contented with this; for they fo managed, 
that the watermen and others preſented alſo petitions, that 
the perſonal treaty might be haſtened. In ſhort, they plainly 
ſhowed, what they could not obtain by fair means, they 
The com- would have by force. Whereupon, major-general Skippon 
ns was privately ordered by the commons to lift ſoldiers in the 


raile iorces, City, 
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city, and be ready to guard the parliament in caſe of any CHAxR. I. 
violence. The common-council complained of theſe levies 1648. 
which were making in the city, without the privity of tage 
committee of militia, But the houſe approved of them, The city 
under colour the city was in danger from the cavaliers. ＋ 88 
Nay, they imparted to the common- council, certain inter- The houſe 
cepted letters, in one of which was incloſed a declaration tries to ap- 
from the prince of Wales. Another was writ from London * 
to one at Edinburgh, intimating that the king's party was VII. p. 1208, 
very powerful in London: that there was no danger from —1210. 
any but Skippon, who was raiſing troops; but however 1 
they were nothing in compariſon of thoſe who were ſecretly *' * 88 
liſted for the king. That it ſhould be ſo ordered, that Skip- 

pon ſhould ſoon be deprived of his poſt, and expelled the 

city. | 

it is certain, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, the roy- Several 

aliſts conceived great hopes. Nay, many cavaliers ſcrupled royalifts 

not to paſs for preſbyterians, and mixed with them, to che predby- 
ſtrengthen the party of thoſe who intended to force the par- terians. 5 
liament to a peace. Hence aroſe the conteſt between the 

commons and the city of London. Among the preſbyte- 

rians many were apprehenſive, that by a too long delay, the 

opportunity of treating advantageouſly with the king would 

be loſt. They flattered themſelves, that in ſuch a junQure, 

the king would refuſe nothing of what ſhould be deſired, 

and they did not ſee the neceſſity of loſing time in requiring 

things beforehand, which in their opinion could not but be 

granted in a treaty. This opinion, entertained by the lords 

and common-council of London, was ſolely founded in a 

falſe imagination, that the king could not but think himſelf 

loſt, if the Scotch army ſhould once enter England, and 

conſequently would grant every thing, in ſo deſperate a caſe ; 

wherein they were much miſtaken, as we have ſeen. But 

the commons ſtill inſiſted upon the three bills, as abſolute! 

neceſſary for the ſecurity of the kingdom. Whilſt the preſ- 

byterians thus differed among themſelves, the time paſled 

away without any effectual endeavours for a peace. The 

blockade of Colcheſter was juſt at an end: Cromwell was 

upon the point of finiſhing the ſiege of Pembroke Caſtle, 

and going to join Lambert; and Fairfax, after the taking 

of Colcheſter, was about to come once more and awe the 

parliament. Beſides, the king's party was daily increaſing 

in the north, where Langdale, whoſe forces were now above 

four thouſand, was preparing to Join duke Hamilton, 
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CURR. I. The affairs of England were then in a terrible confuſion, 
1648. The wiſeſt and moſt experienced could not form any proba. 
ble conjecture on what was to happen, each of the parties 
The uncer- having almoſt equal reaſon both to hope and to fear. 
or Indeed, the independents were no longer maſters in the 
uly. parliament, but were however ſufficiently numerous to ob- 
creſts of ſtruct, by ſundry” artifices, or at leaſt to retard the peace, 
3 or prolong the negociation. Moreover they were ſupported 
—_ three armies, which, though remote from London, in- 
ſpired their enemies with terror. Nevertheleſs they ſaw, 
it was intended to take advantage of the abſence of theſe ar- 
mies to conclude a peace with the king, which could not 
but ruin them, if made before their forces were rejoined. 
They knew themſelves to be equally hated by the Scots, the 
preſbyterians, and the royaliſts. They were therefore in 
danger that theſe three parties would unite againſt them, as 
indeed 1t was projected, -and then the independents would 
| have been too weak to reſiſt ſo many enemies at once. It 
Vas therefore their intereſt to hinder that union as much as 
poſlible, till the events of the war which was going to re- 
Kindle, ſhould unravel the affairs of the kingdom. They 
conſided much in Cromwell's valour and capacity, and im- 
patiently expected, that the end of the ſiege he had under- 
taken, would enable him to join Lambert in the north, and 
pOppoſe the Scots, who were ready to enter England. 
Errors of he The preſbyterians had no army at all. Their whole re- 
preſpyte- liance was on the city of London: but their leaders were 
ns extremely troubled to ſee the magiſtrates purſuing wrong 
methods, whether by the artifices of the cavaliers, or by a 
too earneſt deſire of peace. They hoped however, the king, 
in his preſent circumſtances, would immediately grant their 
demands, in order to free himſelf out of the hands of the in- 
dependents, and unite the whole kingdom againſt them» 
But they built upon no ſolid foundation. Had there been a 
treaty at the time J am ſpeaking of, the king, who knew 
the Scoteh army was not deſigned againſt him, would have 
granted at moſt but what he was obliged to by -his treaty 
with the Scotch commiſſioners, which would not have been 
anon to content the preſbyterians, as the ſequel will 
ow. Week, 
Refuge of As for the royaliſts, the leading men being informed of 
the king's duke Hamilton's intentions, they muſt have entertained 
Party. great hopes. They flattered themſelves, that the Scots and 
preſbyterians would equally aſſiſt in delivering the king from 
Captivity, and that when he ſhould be free, and the inde- 
pendent 
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pendent party ſubdued, he would be able to withſtand the CHAR. I. 
preſbyterians and renew the war, in caſe unreaſonable terms 1648. 
were inſiſted upon, They ſaw however with great concern -= 
their deſigns ruined in Kent, in Eſſex, and by the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of the earl of Holland's and duke of Buckingham's at- 
tempt. Certainly they were in an ill ſituation, between 
the preſbyterians and the independents, what hopes ſoever 
they had entertained of deceiving the preſbyterians, and in- 
gaging them to ſerve the king, under colour of acting againſt 
the independents. Their whole refuge therefore lay in the 
progreſs to be made by duke Hamilton and Langdale, and in 
the expectation of inducing the city to force the parliament 
to conclude a haſty peace to the king's advantage. | 
At laſt the fo long expected army of Scotland entered Duke Ha- 
England, as hath been ſaid, about the beginning of July. milton's be- 
When the raifing it was reſolved, it was deſigned againſt die. _ 
the parliament of England, then under the direction of the tered Eng- 
army and independents. But when the Scots came into land. 
England, the face of affairs was changed and the parliament 
not only become preſbyterian, but had taken ſeveral ſteps to 
ſhow, they intended to preſerve an union and good corre- 
ſpondence between the two kingdoms. Mean while, though 
the committee of the parliament of Scotland was not igno- 
rant of what paſled in England, they had not given new in- 
ſtructions to duke Hamilton, or expreſſed any defire to join 
with the parliament, now freed from the dominion of the 
army. Thus duke Hamilton entered England as enemy to 
the parliament, fince there was no alteration in his orders, 
He pretended, indeed, a deſign to maintain the covenant. 
But the parliament had alſo declared, they had the ſame in- 
tention. What then could hinder the duke from making 
ſome advances to the parliament, to demonſtrate, he was 
ſent into England to promote that deſign ? At leaſt, when 
he entered a foreign kingdom with an army, he ſhould, one 
would think, have publiſhed a manifeſto to declare the in- 
tentions of his maſters. But he only writ to major-general He writes to 
Lambert, „ That the committee of the eſtates of parlia- Lambert. 
„ ment had commanded him to enter England with an Po 
* army, for maintaining the covenant, ſettling religion, de- Whitelock. 
« livering the king from his baſe impriſonment, freeing the p. 321. 
e parliament from the coaſtraints put upon them, diſband- 
ing the armies, whereby the ſubjects might be free from 
the intolerable taxes and quarter which they had fo long 
* groaned under, and for procuring a ſolemn peace and 
* firm union betwixt the kingdoms under his majeſty's go- 
„ yernment.” 
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ec vernment.“ But if what paſſed before be conſidered, js 
will be eaſy to perceive, this army was deſigned to reftore 
the king without conditions, or at leaſt upon terms very 
different from thoſe that were pretended to be laid on him, 
Though I have touched upon this ſubject in ſeveral places, 
I believe it will not be amiſs briefly to ſum up the reaſons, 
which invincibly prove that the Scotch army was ſolely in- 
tended for the king's ſervice. 


1. The Scotch commiſſioners had treated with the kin 


the Scotch without being authorized by their parliament. They had 


army being 
ſolely de- 
figned for 
the king's 
fervice, 


Clarendon, 
II. p. 99. 


treated for the affairs of England without receiving any 
power from the Engliſh. 

2. They had engaged to endeavour to reſtore the king to 
the throne of England, without any other condition than 
the confirmation of the preſbyterian- government for on 
three years. As for the covenant, they had indeed obliged 
the king to promiſe, he would confirm it, for the ſecurit 
of thoſe who had taken it; that is, that they might not be 
proſecuted on that account : but with full liberty to every 
one not to ſubſcribe it. They had engaged to maintain the 
rights of the king and crown with reſpect to the militia, the 
great-ſeal, nomination to offices, choice of privy-counſellors, 
negative voice in the parliament. Moreover, they had con- 
cealed the contents of the treaty from the leading preſbyte- 
rians, and at the ſame time communicated them to the king's 
principal friends, DRE) 

3- Thefe ſame commiſſioners had engaged Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale and Sir Philip Muſgrave to raiſe forces tor 
the king and ſeize Berwick and Carliſle. 

4. Theſe two gentlemen had repaired to Edinburgh 
where they had often conferred with duke Hamilton and 
others of the king's party, and when the commiſſioners of 
England complained of their being ſuffered at Edinburgh, 
they were only concealed, and the conferences with them 
continued, | 


5. Duke Hamilton, before his departure from London, 


bad declared, he would do the king ſignal ſervice, and this 


duke was placed at the head of the army. ; 
6. The fame duke had entered into an engagement with 
Langdale, that as ſoon as the Scotch army was in England, 
there ſhould be no more mention of the covenant, and all 
the king's friends ſhould be received into the army without 
diſtinction. It is true, he was afterwards reſtrained by a 
decree of the parliament of Scotland. But he found means 
to evade it, by cauſing Langdale to march one day Nr 
| | , 
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him, as if Langdale had not acted by his orders. But the CHAR. I. 
contrary plainly appeared, when he was defeated by Crom- 1648. 


well. 
7. The parliament of Scotland was called by the credit 
of duke Hamilton and the commiſſioners who had treated 


with the king, and the members were elected by the cabals 
of the ſame party. 


8. When the levying an army came to be debated in the 
parliament, it was ſtrongly oppoſed, as well by ſeveral lords, 
as by, the general-afſembly of the kirk. It was ſolidly proved, 
that at leaſt the grounds of the war ought to be declared be- 
fore it was reſolved. Proteſtations were aiſo made againft 
it; but they were evaded, of which there can be no other 
reaſon given, but that the army was deſigned for the king's 
ſervice, though it was not thought proper to declare it. 
2. Finally, when the duke had entered England, he took. 
not the leaſt ſtep to intimate he was come to ſupport the 
preſbyterian party. Inſtead of marching directly to London, 
whilſt Cromwell was at a diſtance, though he might be ſure 
the parliament and city were very deſirous to join him, he 
ſpent above a month in the northern counties without any 
neceſſity. This conduct therefore ſhows, his deſign was not 
to aſſiſt the preſbyterians, though he intended to act againſt 
the independents. 
What has been ſaid clearly proves, the Scotch army came 
into England with deſign to reſtore the king without terms, 
under colour of delivering him from the independents. It is July 14. 
no wonder, that the parliament, where the king had few Ruſworth, 
friends, ſhould declare this army enemies of the kingdom, 3 
ag ſoon as their entrance was known. Nevertheleſs, as the 4 
preſbyterians were yet perſuaded, the Scots were come to 
ſupport them, it was with great ſtruggle that this declara- 
tion paſſed the houſe of commons. Ninety preſbyterian 
members oppoſed it to the utmoſt of their power, ſo far 
were they from imagining, the Scots had taken up arms for 
the king's intereſt, But it was not long before they were 
undeceived, 
The 28th of July the commons agreed at laſt, that the 1e inde- 
king ſhould be treated with upon the Hampton- court pro- pendents re- 
poſitions, without being obliged to ſign the three bills be- ny 
fore-mentioned. In all likelihood the preſbyterians were at fade . 
length ſenſible, that by deferring the treaty, they were la- ficcs, 
bouring for the independents, who ſought only to waſte the A 
time, till Cromwell, who was in the midſt of his march, Ludlow, 
ſaould have joined Lambert. But it was not poſſible to ad- T. I. P. 262, 


vance &“. 


— — 
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CHAR. I. vance ſo far as would have been neceſſary to finiſh or even 
1048. begin the treaty, before the revolution cauſed by duke Ha- 
———milton's defeat. The formalities which -muſt be obſerved 
| in a parliament, ſeveral unexpected affairs, the arrival of 
the prince of Wales before Yarmouth, and afterwards in 
the Thames, afforded the independent members frequent 
occaſions to prolong the treaty, On all theſe occaſions, 
they affected to make tedious ſpeeches, which waſted many 
days fitting. When they ſaw it was not in their power to 
ſet aſide the treaty, or oblige the houſe to inſiſt upon the 
three bills, they feigned to conſent freely to the negotiation: 
Ruſhworth, but withal, perpetually found means to delay it. In a word, 
VIt-p.1127, to know what were the fruits of theſe artifices, it need only 
os, 1200. he conſidered, that the commons firſt reſolution to treat with 
the king was on the 24th of May; but they did not deſiſt 
from the three bills till the 28th of July; that it was the 
18th of September before the negotiation began, and conſe- 
quently the affair held four months, without reckoning the 
time ſpent in the treaty, So, before the conferences began 
Cromwell had defeated duke Hamilton, and was marching, 
into Scotland to hinder the Scots from returning to diſturb 
England. On the other hand, general Fairfax having taken 
Colcheſter, was poſted with his army within twenty miles 
of London to awe the parliament. It is therefore certain, 
when the negotiation begun, affairs were far from being in 
the ſame eſtate as when the treaty was reſolved. The good 
ſucceſs of the army made the preſbyterians more timorous, 
and the independents more bold. But on the other ſide, the 
king, loſing all hopes of aſſiſtance both from the Scots and 
the royaliſts, found himſelf indiſpenſably obliged to yield in 
a treaty what he would never have granted, if the face of 
his affairs had not been changed. Theſe are conſiderations 
which I thought requiſite, before I procceded to what paſſed 

the five laſt months of the year 1648, | 
The king's Since the commons had conſented to treat with the king, 
vemands» without obliging him to ſign the three bills, five day more 
EDM had paſſed before the manner, place, and time of the treaty 
1214, 1216, could be ſettled r.. The king required that all perſons might 
1424. have acceſs to him as when at Hampton-court : that the 
Scots ſhould be invited to aſſiſt at the treaty, and appointed 
Aug. 14. the town of Newport in the Iſle of Wight for the place of 
Wüitesek conference. The commiſſioners who had been ſent tO him, 
having 


Heath. 0 
N M t Both houſes agreed, Auguſt 2, to Auguſt 4, to his majety, with the 
treat with the king in the Iſle of Wight; votes of the two houſe:, See Rufh- 
and the earl of Middleſex, Sir John worth, Tom, VII. p. 1214, 1216. 
Hippeſley, and Mr, Bulkley, were lent, 
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having reported his deſires to the houſes, the lords, who Cx as... 
were willing to diſpatch the affair, two days after paſſed the 1648. 
following votes: — — 
« x, That the votes of both houſes of parliament, againſt The votes of 
the lords 
« no farther addrefles and application to his majeſty, be re- thereupon, 
60 called. Aug. 16. 
4 2, That ſuch perſons as his majeſty ſhall ſend for, as of 8 | 
« neceſſary uſe to him in the treaty, be admitted to wait on 3 
ce him: and that his majeſty be in the ſame eſtate of freedom, 
« as he was laſt in at Hampton- court. 
« 2, That ſuch ſervants as his majeſty ſhall appoint, be 
« ſent to wait on him. 


« 4. That the place for the treaty be in Newport, in the 

40 Ae of Wight. 
« 5. That the Scots be invited to treat with his majeſty. 

c 6, That his majeſty be admitted to invite them, 

&« 7, That the inſtructions given from both houſes of par- 
« liament, to colonel Hammond governor of the Ifle of 
« Wight, be recalled. 

« 8, That five lords Far ten commoners be choſen com- 
« miſſioners, to treat with the king. 

4g. That it be referred to the committee of lords and 
*« commons for peace, to prepare all things in readineſs for 
“ the ſpeeding of the treaty.” 

Theſe votes being ſent to the commons , they did not think 
proper to paſs them without ſome amendments. 

« The firſt was admitted. 

&« As to the ſecond, the commons ordered, That his ma- The con. 
“ jeſty ſhould be deſired to ſend to the houſes the names mons 1e- 
* of ſuch perſons as he ſhould conceive to be of neceſſary frictions. 
e uſe about him during the treaty ; they not being perſons . 
« excepted againſt by both houſes of parliament from par- VII. p. 12 30.4 
« don, or that were then under reſtraint, or in actual wars 
« againſt the parliament by ſea or land; or in ſuch num- 
* bers, as might draw any juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion ; ; and that 
«© his majeſty ſhould be in the ſame freedom, honour, and 
* ſafety, as he was in when he was at Hampton-court. 

Upon the third, they concurred in the vote for his ma- 
«« jeſty's attendants, provided they were fuch as were not in 
* any of the former qualifications, 

„The fourth was approved of. 

« As to the fifth and ſixth, the queſtion, Whether the 
& Scots ſhould be invited by the parliament, to ſend com- 
** miſſioners to treat with his majeſty upon the propoſitions 

* preſented to him at Hampton-court, it was carried 1 in the 


175 negative. 
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CHAR. I. “negative. But it was ordered however, That if the king 
1648. ſhould think fit to ſend for any of the Scotiſh nation, to 
Lo << adviſe with him concerning the affairs of the kingdom of 
ob hg Scotland only, the houſes would give him a ſafe- conduct. 
. « Concerning the ſeventh, it was reſolved, That before 
p- 1233- *© the recalling of colonel] Hammond's inſtructions, they 
- 4 ſhould ſend again to his majeſty, to let him know, how 
&« far they had proceeded, as to a treaty, and to have his 
c majeſty's approbation. 
6c * eighth and ninth were admitted without any diffi- 
„„ 
Inftruftion The next day the commons ordered new inſtructions to 
e. ; colonel Hammond, viz. 
Aug. 22, hat the king be removed to Newport, and be in the 
Ruſhworth, *© ſame condition and freedom there, as he was at Hampton- 
Mule ar oh ce court. 


That no perſon in the firſt exception out of mercy, 
c nor under reſtraints of the parliament, nor of late actu- 
4 ally in arms againſt the parliament, be admitted to the 
« king. | | 

„That no perſon that hath been in arms againſt the 
« parliament, &c. or of whom there is juſt cauſe of ſuſpi- 
& cjon, be admitted into any fort or tower in the Ifle of 
“% Wight. fe, | 

That no perſon of any foreign nation be admitted to 
& come into the ſame iſle, without leave of the parliament. 

& If the kingdom of Scotland ſend any to treat with his 
© majeſty, they ſhall have a paſs from both houſes, and be 
« admitted. 5 

That his majeſty paſs his royal word, not to go out of 
<« the iſland during the treaty, or twenty-eight days after, 
« without the advice of both houſes of parliament.” 

The defeat The next day, advice was brought of duke Hamilton's 
of the "ou defeat. The independents thence hoped, they ſhould hinder 
8 4 the concluſion of the treaty *, and the preſpyterians, that 
Aug. 23, the king would grant every thing, ſince he had loft the aſ- 
— ſiſtance he depended upon, and was without any reſource. 
— Prog Thus, this event, though of the greateſt importance, cauſed 
III. p. 141, no alteration in the difpoſition of the parties to treat. A 
few days after thèy received alſo news of the taking of Col- 
cheſter. FR | 

The 


u Cromwell writ to his friends, That to the king; and conjured them to con- 
it would be a perpetual ignominy to the tinue firm in that reſolution, Claren- 
parliament, if they ſhould recede from don, Tom, 3. p. 141, 
their former vote of, NM further addreſſes 
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The king having ſent a liſt of the perſons he deſired to CHAR. I- 
have about him, the parliament excepted againſt three, 1648. 
namely, Aſhburnham, Legg, and Dowcet, who were the 
in cuſtody. | 3 wa 

It was not only upon this point, but ſeveral others, where pant 29,37. 
difficulties occurred, that they were forced to ſend expreſſes Ruſuworth, 
to the king. It ſuffices to ſay, that the parliament's com- ee 
miſſioners departed not from London for Newport, till the rok 2 
13th of September, and the conferences began not till the p. 1261, 
18th. It was agreed, they ſhould continue forty days only. %. 

Whilſt preparations were making for the treaty, the prince 
of Wales, who lay in the Downs with his fleet, ſent a let- 
ter to the houſe of peers, wherein he took notice of the pro- 
greſs made as to a perſonal treaty, and farther expreſſed his 
deſire, 

<« I, That the treaty ſhould be in ſuch place and man- Letter from 
«© ner, as might conſiſt with the honour, freedom, and Ae a 
« ſafety of his majeſty his father; ſo that the agreement 1,,g,, 

«© might not be blemiſhed with any face of reſtraint. 2, Whitelock. 
„That the treaty might be between the king, and his two 88 

% kingdoms of England and Scotland. 3. That during the 828 

e treaty, there ſhould be a general ceſſation of arms. 4. 

« That a moderate ſubſiſtence; during the treaty, might be 

agreed upon, for all armies and forces then on foot, 

“and particularly the Scots army in England. 5. That a : 
s courſe might be taken to content him, and his ſhips in 

© the Downs, with money and proviſion.” 5 

It does not appear, the lords took any notice of this let- 
ter, and the rather, as the prince made no mention, that it 
ſhould be communicated to the commons. 

The ſame day the lords received the letter, a petition was Petition 
preſented to both houſes from the common- council of Lon- from the 
don, deſiring, —_ 

1. That the king's majeſty might be free from reſtraint. lb d. 
<© 2. Invited to a treaty. 

* 3. That all acts of hoſtility by ſea and land, might, by 
* command of king and parliament, ceaſe. 

* 4. That the government of the church might be ſettled 
* according to the covenant. . 

* 5. That diſtreſſed Ireland might be relieved. 

6. The people of England, by diſbanding all armies, 
g eaſed ; the liberty of the ſubjects reſtored ; the laws of the 
<« land eſtabliſhed. | 

* 7. The members of both houſes enjoined to attend the 


* houſe for the ſervice of the kingdom. 
Vol. X. 1 «KY, 
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CAR. I. „8. That the ſelf-denying ordinance might be effectually 
1648. © obſerved. And 
—— „9. Speedy conſideration had of the condition of ſuch 
e merchants, whoſe ſhips and goods were ſtayed by thoſe 
with the prince; and that ſome expedient might be thought 
of, for dilcharge of all ſhips, that trade be not deſtroyed.” 
Another The reformado- officers preſented the ſame day a petition 
a cen of the like import; praying moreover, that all officers and 
officers, ſoldiers (without exception) might be paid their arrears. 
Ibid. The commons returned in anſwer to the common-council 
1 of London, that it was their intention to treat with the 
p. 1222, King, that they had acquained his majeſty with it, and that 
there was no room to queſtion but that the king was in the 
ſame diſpoſition. Then they communicated to the council 
the votes that were paſſed in the houſe on that occaſion. 
The inde-. All this paſſed before the defeat of the Scotch army. But 
ex 057g after the news of that great event, and the taking of Col- 
* cheſter, the independents in and about London, who had 
been quiet ſince the removal of the army and before any de- 
Theypreſent ciſion, began to hold up their heads. The 11th of Sep- 
N tember, two days before the departure of the commiſſioners 
Ruſhworth, for the Iſle of Wight, they preſented a petition to the par- 
VII. p. 12 7. liament, ſubſcribed by ſeveral thouſands, openly complaining 
Whitelock, of the commons proceedings, which, they ſaid, flowed from 
Ludlow. the corruption of moſt of the members. They alſo gave 
them the reaſons why they firſt aſſiſted them in this war 
with their perſons and purſes, and let them know, they ex- 
pected other ways from them than a treaty with the king, 
and particularly, | 
© x, That they would make good the ſupremacy of the 
« people from all pretences of negative voices either in the 
king or lords. 6 
« 2, That they would have made laws for election of 
repreſentatives yearly, and of courſe, without writ or ſum- 
© Mons. | 
6 3. That their time of fitting exceed not forty or fifty 
< days at the moſt, and to have Fred an expreſſed time for 
<« the ending of this preſent. parliament. | 2 
« 4, That they would have exempted matters of religion 
and God's worſhip from the compulſive or reſtrictive 
„ power of any authority. GE 
« 5. That none be forced or preſſed to ſerve in war. 
«6. That they would have made both kings, queens, 
„ princes, dukes, earls, lords, and all perſons, alike liable 
fo every law of the land. 


cc 


cc 
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& 7. That all commoners be freed from the juriſdiction CH AR. I. 


&« of the lords in all caſes; and to have taken care, that all 


ce trials be only of twelve ſworn men; and no conviction 
* | a 


e but upon two or more ſufficient known witneſſes. 

8. That none be examined againſt themſelves, nor be 
« puniſhed for doing of that, againſt which no law hath 
« been provided. 

gg. That the proceedings in law be abbreviated, miti- 
e oated, and made certain, the charge thereof in all parti- 
ce culars. | 

10. That all trade and merchandizing be made free from 
% all monopolizing and engrofling, by companies or other- 
e wiſe. 

6 11. That the exciſe and all kind of taxes, except ſub- 
&« ſidies, be taken off. 

12. That you would have laid open all late incloſures 
6 of fens, and other commons, or have encloſed them only 
cor chiefly to the benefit of the poor. | 

* 13. That they would have conſidered the many thou- 
&« ſands that are ruined by perpetual impriſonment for debt, 
and provided to their enlargement. 

14. Have ordered. ſome effectual courſe to keep people 
from begging and beggary, in fo fruitful a nation, as thro* 
God's bleſſing this is. 

„15. That they would have proportioned puniſhments 
© more equal to offences, that ſo mens lives and eſtates 
e might not be forfeited upon trivial and flight occaſions. 

& 16. Haves removed the tedious burthen of tithes, ſatis- 
« fying all impropriators, and providing a more equal way 
of maintenance for our poor miniſters. 

“% 17. Have raiſed a ſtock of money out of confiſcated - 
<« eſtates, for payment of thoſe who contributed voluntarily 
«© above their abilities, before thoſe that diſburſed out of 
„e their ſuperfluities. | 

< 18. Bound themſelves and all future parliaments from 
« aboliſhing propriety, levelling mens eſtates, or making all 
* things common. ee | 

* 19. That they would have declared, what the duty or 
„ bulineſs of the kingly office is, and what not; and aſ- 
* certained the revenue paſt increaſe or diminution ; that ſo 
** there might never be more quarrels about the ſame. 

* 20. That they would have rectified the election of 
** public officers for the city of London, of every particular 
** company therein; reſtoring the commonalty thereof to 
* their juſt rights, moſt unjuſtly with-held from them, to 
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1648. © to common freedom, and exceedingly prejudicial to the 


— 


tc trade and manufactures of this nation. 

“ 21, That they would have made full and ample repa- 
de rations to all perſons that had been oppreſſed, by ſenten- 
te ces in high-commiſlion, ſtar-chamber, and council-board ; 
c or by any kind of monopolizers or projectors, and that 
e out of the eſtates of thoſe that were authors, actors, or 


* promoters of ſo intolerable miſchiefs, and that without 


© much attendance. : 

% 22. That they would have aboliſhed all committees, 
& and have conveyed all buſineſſes into the true method of 
cc the uſual trials of the commonwealth. 

« 23. That they would not have followed the example of 


ec former tyrannous and ſuperſtitious parliaments, in making 


cc orders, ordinances, or laws, or in appointing puniſhments 
concerning opinions, or things ſupernatural, ſtiling ſome 
c blaſphemies, others hereſies. 

24. That they would have declared what the buſineſs 
<« of the lords is, and aſcertain their condition, not dero- 
« pating from the liberties of other men; that ſo there 
< might be an end of ſtriving about the ſame. 

< 25, That they would have done juſtice upon the capi- 


<< tal authors and promoters of the former or late wars. 


26. That they would have provided conſtant pay for 
<« the army, and given rules to all judges, and all other 
public officers throughout the land, for their indemnity ; 
and for the ſaving harmleſs all that have any ways aſſiſted 
them. | | 

% 27. That they would have laid to heart the abundance 
© of innocent blood that hath been ſpilt, and the infinite 
& {ſpoil and havock that hath been made of peaceable, harm- 
<« leſs people, by expreſs commiſſion from the king; and 
ce ſeriouſly to have conſidered, whether the juſtice of God 
ebe likely to be ſatisfied, or is his yet continuing wrath ap- 


d peafed by an act of oblivion.” 


Tho' the netitioners did not call themſelves independents, 


the principles of that party were but too viſible in theſe ar- 


a 
Another 
from ma- 
ſters of 
ſhips. _ 
Ruſhworth, 
VII. p. 1258. 


ticles to doubt from what quarter they came. 

The ſame day the maſters and commanders of ſhips pre- 
ſented the like petition, complaining of the tyranny of the 
parliament. | | 8 > 


The} 
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The parliament thought not proper to anſwer theſe peti- Char. I. 


tions , though two days after, the firſt preſented another 1648. 
to deſire an anſwer to every part of their petition, It Wa 
no proper juncture to provoke the independents, by ſuch an 2 pays 
anſwer as this petition deſerved. _ a 

Before I enter upon the particulars of the treaty at New- p. 1261. 
port, it is abſolutely neceſſary to relate what paſſed in the Whitelock. 
North of England and in Scotland. | | 

Monroe who was leading from Scotland three or four Cromwell 
thouſand men * to duke Hamilton, had entered a good way —1 
into England, when the Scotch army was vanquiſhed and 
diſperſed. After the victory, Cromwell, without loſing time Ruſhworth, 
in purſuing the reſt of the army which was not in condition — 
to do any miſchief, left Lambert with ſome troops to finiſh rhe, Sc. 
their deſtruction, and immediately marched in -queſt of Whitelock. 
Monroe. "The Engliſh that were with this Scotch general 
uſed their utmoſt endeavours to perſuade him to give Crom- 
well battle: but it was not poſſible to prevail with him. He 
choſe rather to retire northward, and always kept at ſo great 
diſtance, that there was no overtaking him. Nevertheleſs 
Cromwell continued his march, and hearing that Lambert 
had intirely deſtroyed the Scotch army, ſent him orders to 
march to Carliſle, where Muſgrave ftill continued with ſome 
troops, and after clearing thoſe parts, to come and join him 
in order to enter Scotland together. When Cromwell came Ruſhworth, 
near Berwick, he writ to the committee of eſtates to require * 
them to cali home Monroe, and deliver Berwick and Carliſle, : 
otherwiſe they were to expect a war. A few days after he 
purſued his march towards Scotland, having left ſome regi- 
ments to block up Berwick. 

Duke Hamilton's defeat and Cromwell's threats intirely Alteration 
changed the face of affairs in Scotland. The marquis of e 
Argyle, who had not been able to prevent the raiſing of an raiſes forces 
army, and had been forced to ſubmit to the oppoſite party, againſt 
became ſuperior again, and was ſupported by all who were 9. 
azainſt the war. The committee of eſtates daily loſt their VII. . 1260, 
authority, and were ſeconded only by Monroe, who was at 1204. 
length returned into Scotland, So, the marquis of Argyle 
being aſſured of the approbation of moſt of the people, 
levied three or four thouſand men to oppoſe Monroe, 18 * 

| | 113 the 


The houſe returned anſwer to the 4 into conſideration,” Ruſhworth, 


independents petition to this effect: 
*© That the houſe gave them thanks 
* for their great pains and care of the 
« public good of the kingdom, and 
5 would ſpeedily take their gefires 


Tom. VII. p. 12 58. 


x He had, in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, above ſeven thouſand men, 
Englich, Scots, and Iriſh, under his 
command, Idem, p. 1250, 


rn 
CH Ak. I. the earl of Lanerick had joined, with ſome new xaiſed troops. 
1648. They had ſecured Sterling- bridge, which hindered the mar- 
= qauis of Argyle from making any progreſs, though his forces 
p. 1273. had been more numerous. But Cromwell broke all their 
— meaſures by not ſtaying at Berwick, but marching directly 
Edinburgh, to Edinburgh. He thereby forced the committee of eſtates 
pgs 23- to fly from thence and diſperſe, for fear of being incloſed 
ke com. between the Engliſh and the marquis of Argyſe's forces. 
mitteeof Then the earl of Lanerick and Monroe, being unable to 
the Pacht continue the war, came to an agreement upon the following 
ment fol- 
woe him, : 


Articles be- © 1. That both the des ſhould be diſbanded. 


tween the 


42. That a parliament ſhould be called to fit before the 
earl of Ar- 4 
evleand 20th of January. | 
| Momioe, 3. That the ſettling of religion be referred to the deter- 
1d. p. 1233. cc mination of the general-afſembly, and all civil queſtions 
to the determination of parliament. 
4. That a new committee of eſtates be appointed, to 
& conſiſt only of ſuch members as proteſted in parliament 
<< againſt the late engagement: and in caſe any of the forces 
% under Monroe ſhould continue in arms, that then the ſaid 
committee ſhould raiſe forces to ſuppreſs the ſame. 

* 5. That none who had been acceſſary to the late en- 
gagement, ſhould be challenged to take away their lives 
and eſtates, &c. provided they did declare under their 

„ hand-writing, to the lord-chancellor, or preſident of the 
committee of eſtates, that they accepted of, and ſub- 
© mitted to, the preſent engagement. 


* 6. That all perſons taken in war, ſince the ſecond of 
* Auguſt, be releaſed.” 3 


Cromwell is The face of affairs being thus changed, and the king's 
88 party diſperſed, Cromwell repaired to Edinburgh, where he 
returns inte Was received with great reſpect. He obtained the reſtitution 


England; of Berwick and Carliſle, and having concerted proper mea- 
leaves Lam- ſures 


w with the marquis of Argyle, returned triumphantly 
tin - 43 | - ! d 
Scotlagd, into England. He left Lambert, however, in Scotland, 
with three or four regiments, at the requeſt of the Scots, 
who believed they ſhould want them, to awe thoſe who 

might deſire to raiſe new commotions. 
Conferences Whilſt Cromwell was in queſt of Monroe in Scotland, 
for p-:ce at, and three days before gentral Fairfax came to St. Albans, 


Neu, ; e, 413% , 

Septerm, ig, the conferences for peace began at Newport “. Though 

Id. p. 1263, | | | the 
| Waiker's Y They were held in Sir William VII. p. 12 50.——— The commiſ- 

cellett. Hodges's hpuſe. Ruſu worth. Tom, fioners were five lords, viz. the _— 

Ficath, 4 5 , + #4 „„ 41 4 ; a ” , . q 9 


* 
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the two houſes had deſiſted from the condition, that the Char. I. 
king ſhould ſign the three bills before the treaty, they had 1648. 
not relinquiſhed the thing itſelf. The very fiſt day, tbe 
commiſſioners preſented to the king, the draughts of the hey gg 
three bills. By the firſt, the preſbyterian-government was — to 
eſtabliſhed for ever in the church of England, epiſcopacy the king. 
aboliſhed, with the whole hierarchy, and the fale of biſhops 
lands appointed. By the ſecond, the king left the power of 
the militia for thirty years in the hands of both houſes. By 
the third, all the king's proclamations and declarations 
againſt the parliament, or their adherents, were recalled. 
The laſt of theſe bills began with theſe words, © hereas Diſpute 
+ the parliament have been neceſſitated ta make and proſecute a . _ p 
* war in their juſt and lawful defence, &c. The king icrupled NO” 
not to agree to the ſubſtance of the bill, but objected againſt three bills. 
the preamble, which charged him indirectly with having if zz 
made war upon the parliament, and defired it might be b 8 
omitted, to which the commiſſioners would never con- Clarendon, 
ſent, becauſe they were, by their inſtructions, not to de- * k. 163. 
part from a tittle of what was contained in in the three bills. 
This diſpute held ſeven days, and it was the 25th of Sep- The king 
tember, before the king conſented at laſt to paſs the bill, cds. 
with the preamble. But it was on condition, that nothing 
ſhould be binding, unleſs the whole were agreed on, and 
the treaty ſigned. This article being thus diſpatched, they 
proceeded to the reſt, on which were great debates, and 
particularly concerning religion. As the king ſaw the com- 
miſſioners would not, or could not yield any thing, he hoped 
to ſhorten the negotiation, by ſhowing the two houſes, how 
far he could comply with regard to the moſt important arti- 
cles. He ſent therefore a meſlage to explain his intentions, 
and make them the following offers, 75 

Concerning religion. “ His majeſty will conſent, that A weſſage 
* the calling and — of the aſſembly of divines at Weſt- _ 
* minſter be confirmed for three years by act of parliament, 8 
* and confirms for three years the directory, and the form bis offers. 
« of church- government, to be uſed for the churches of 8 
England and Ireland, and dominion of Wales; provided e 
* that his majeſty, and thoſe of his judgment, or any other, 
&« who cannot in conſcience ſubmit thereunto, be not in the 
mean time obliged to comply with the ſame; and that a 
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of Pembroke, Saliſbury, Middleſex, Henry Vane, jun. Sir Harbottle Grim- 
Northumberland, and the lord Say; fone, Mr. Brown, Mr, Crew, recorder 
and ten commoners, viz. Denzil Holles, Glyn, Sir John Potts, and Mr, Buls- 
ford Wenman, Mr, Pierrepoint, Sir ley. Whitelock, p. 334. 


THE HISTORY 


Cue AR. 1. free conſultation and debate, be had with the aſſembly of 


« divines at Weſtminſter in the mean time, twenty of his 


\ pdt © majeſty's nomination being added to them, whereby it 


may be determined by his majeſty, and his two houſes of 
<< parliament, how the ſaid church-government, and form 
<« of public worſhip, after the ſaid time, and how religion 
may be ſettled, and the articles determined, and care ta- 
<* for the eaſe. of tender conſciences.” 

Concerning the biſhops lands and revenue <6 His ma- 
ce jefty will conſent to an act or acts of parliament, where- 
<< by legal eſtates for lives, or for years, not exceeding nine- 
6% ty-nine, ſhall be made for thoſe lands, towards the ſatis- 
faction of the purchaſers, and to others to whom they are 
<< engaged, whereby they may receive ſatisfaction ; provided 
«© that the propriety and inheritance of thoſe lands, ma 
<« ſtill remain to the church, and the reſt that ſhall be re- 
cc ſerved to be for their maintenance. 

“ 3. His majeſty will give his royal aſſent for the better 
& obſervation of the lord's-day, for ſuppreſſing of innova- 
* tions in churches and chapels, in and about the worſhip 
f God, and for the better advancing of the preaching of 
God's hol word in all parts of this kingdom; and to an 
* aa aid enjoying pluralities of benefices by ſpiritual 
a perſons, and non-reſidency; for regulating and reform- 
ing both univerſities, and the colleges. of Weſtminſter, 
« Wincheſter, and Eaton; for the better diſcovery, and 
* ſpeedy conviction of popiſh recuſants, for the education 
of the children of papiſts, by proteſtants, in the proteſtant 
« religion, for levying penalties againſt papiſts: to an act 
* to prevent the practices of papiſts againſt the ſtate, and 
c for putting the laws in execution, and for a ſtricter courſe 
6« to prevent hearing, and ſaying of maſs. 

© 4. As to the covenant, his majeſty is not yet therein 
60 ery that he can ſign or ſwear it, or conſent to im- 
<« poſe it on the conſciences of others; nor doth conceive it 
6 proper, or uſefu], at this time, to be inſiſted on * 

© 5, Touching the militia, his majeſty will conſent to an 
GG 10 of parliament, to be in the parliament's hands for ten 
ears. 
4 6. Touching Ireland, after advice with his two houſes, 


& he wil} leave it to their determation, and give his con- 
5 ſent accordingly. 


& 7, Touching 


1 This was to avoid incenfing the independents who: were 9 7 7 againſt ſub; 
mitting to the covenant, Rapin, 
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ce 7. Touching public debts, his majeſty will give his CHAR. I. 


ec conſent to ſuch an act, for raiſing of moneys by general 
% and equal taxations. 


« to come to Weſtminſter, and be reſtored to a condition 
« of freedom and ſafety, a thing which he ſhall never den 
de to any of his ſubjects, and to the poſſeſſion of his lands 
« and revenues; and that an act of oblivion and indemni 
% may paſs, to extend to all perſons, for all matters relating 
5 to the late differences, which being agreed by his two 
1 houſes of parliament, his majeſty will be ready to make 
te theſe his conceſſions binding, by giving them the force of 
laws by his royal aflent *.” _ 

If theſe offers concerning religion are conſidered, with 
reſpect to the king's private opinion, they may be ſaid to be 
oreat condeſcenſions, perhaps greater than his conſcience 
allowed, ſince it was his real belief, there was no true 
church without biſhops, But if theſe offers are conſidered, 
with regard to the preſbyterians and independents, of whom 
the parliament conſiſted, they will be found to be by no 
means ſatisfactory. They were only a ſort of interim, 
which tended to make them loſe the preſent opportunity to 
aboliſh epiſcopacy intirely. | 

J cannot forbear making another remark on this occaſion. 
The king artfully endeavoured, ſo to order it that his own 
propoſitions ſhould be treated upon, which the parliament 
had ever refuſed, ſo apprehenſive were they of the uſual am- 
biguities and reſtrictions in the king's papers, and of which 
there is even here a freſh inſtance, in the firſt article con- 
cerning religion. But he was diſappointed now, as well as 


1648. 
« 8, He propoſeth, that he may have liberty forthwith 


Remark on 


theſe offers, 


Another re- 
mark. 


before. The parliament, without taking notice of his offers b, The offers 


ordered the commiſſioners to proceed ſolely according to 
their inſtructions. A 

Whereupon the king delivered a paper to the commiſ- 
ſioners, containing the reaſons why he could not conſent to 
the abolition of epiſcopacy, which, he ſaid, he conceived 
to be of apoſtolical inſtitution. That as to the ſale of 
church-lands, he affirmed it to be real ſacrilege, beſides that 
at his coronation, he had ſworn to maintain the rights of the 
clergy. All theſe reaſons, with many more that might have 
been added, ſignified nothing to the commiſſioners, who had 


no 


a More than this (ſays Whitelock) cularly as to the propoſition touching 
could not be obtained of the king, religion. Whitelock, p. 340. 
though moſt earneſtly begged by ſome d They voted them unſatisfactory. 
of the commiſſioners (great perſons) See Ruſhworth, Tom. VII. p. 12832. 
with tears, and on their knees; parti- Whitelock, p. 340. 


are rejected. 


Ruſhworth, 
VII. p. 1282 


p. 1286, 
1287. 


Whitelock. 
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CRHAR. I. no power to relax on any point. All they could do, was to 
1648. fend them to the parliament, and expect their orders. But, 
this delayed the concluſion of the treaty, and conſumed the 
time which the king and parliament ought equally to have 
improved. * | | 
The king Some days after, the king being deſirous to gain the good- 
1 will of both-houſes, and ſome conceſſion in favour of epiſ- 
about the Copacy, which was the principal, and, as I may ſay, the 
militia, only point that hindered the concluſion of the treaty, decla- 
— red to the commiſſioners, * that he conſented for the ſettling 
Whitclock, ©* the militia by ſea and land, in the parliament's hands for 
p. 342. twenty years, and for confirming for three years by act 
of parliament, the form of church- government, and di- 
< rectory for worſhip preſented to him. But he added, that 
c he was not ſatisfied in his conſcience, or could be content 
ce to the utter aboliſhing of epiſcopacy ; the ſubſtance where- 
< of he conceived to conſiſt in the power of ordination and 
ce juriſdiction, as they were exerciſed by the apoſtles them- 
* ſelves and others, by authority derived from them, ſupe- 
<< rior to preſbyters and deacons in the primitive times. His 
« reſolution being to comply with his two houſes, for the 
<< alteration and regulating of his preſent hierarchy and go- 
s vernment, ſo as epiſcopacy reduced to the primitive uſage, 
c might be ſettled and continued in the church of England, 
and if his two houſes ſhould ſo adviſe, his majeſty would 
<< be content to leſſen the extent, and multiply the number 

* of the dioceſes. | e | 

& As to the exception that his majeſty had not expreſſed 
< his conſent for ſettling of biſhops lands upon truſtees, and 
< for the fale of thoſe lands; it was true he had not, to 
< alienate the inheritance of thoſe lands, and herein he be- 

* lieved he had the concurrent opinions of many divines, 
cc that in other points differed much among themſelves : but 
c his former anſwer containing a large offer of ſatisfaction 
© to all thoſe that had purchaſed or diſburſed monies upon 
<« thoſe lands, he hoped that anſwer would be ſatisfactory to 
6 his two houſes. bbs A 

For the calling and fitting of the aſſembly of divines, 
& his majeſty would aſſent as was deſired. 

That his majeſty would confirm the public uſe of the 
<« directory in all churches and chapels, as was deſired in 
<« the propoſition, and would conſent to the repeal of fo 
« much of all ſtatutes, as only concerned the book of 
* common- prayer, and.alfo the taking the ſame away out 


of all churches and chapels, provided that the uſe thereof 
| N e might 
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% might be continued in his majeſty's chapel for himſelf and CH AR. I. 
* his houſhould : and that the ſame ſhould be confirmed by 1648. 
“act of parliament for three years, provided only that a wy 
* conſultation in the mean time be had with the aſſembly | 
of divines in ſuch a manner, and for the purpoſes as were 
te jn his former anſwer expreſſed. 
« Touching the articles of religion, his majeſty profeſſed, 
« he had not had time ſince they were delivered unto him, 
c to look into them with that deliberation which was re- 
« quiſite, before he bound himſelf up and his ſubjects in 
ce matter of faith and doctrine ; and therefore deſired, that 
ce part of the propoſition might be reſpited by his two 
& houſes. But he would conſent to an act for better ob- 
e ſervation of the Jord's-day ; as allo to prevent the ſaying 
© of maſs. | 
cc Laſtly, concerning the covenanty and the ordinance 
e concerning the ſame, his majeſty” s anſwer was, that he 
* not being ſatisfied to take it or impoſe it on others, he 
& conceived his two houſes would not inſiſt upon 1t at that 
time, and the rather, becauſe the ends thereof would be 
obtained by the agreement if happily concluded.” 
Some days after the two houſes received advice from their Ruſhworth, 
_ commiſſioners, that the king had fully conſented to the pro- VII. p. 1293. 
poſition concerning Ireland. 
By a letter which came the 17th of October, they heard, 
the king had agreed to the propoſitions concerning the pub- 
lic debts, and for taking away all honours and titles con- 
ferred ſince the 20th of May 1642. | 
' By another of the 18th, that concerning delinquents, his 
majeſty offered, ; 
„That all perſons who had any hand in the plotting, His ma- 
s deſigning, or affiſting the rebellion in Ireland, ſhould gy Fo 72 
expect no pardon, as was expreſſed in the firſt branch of 3 
s the propoſition. As to all the reſt of the propoſitions his en 
„ majeſty could not conſent thereunto, as was propoſed, 1 The: "gh 
** otherwiſe than in the following manner; Dex. As for all 
other perſons compriſed in the ſaid firſt branch, his majeſty, 
* for ſatisfaction of his two houſes, would give way, that 
they might moderately compound for their eſtates, and 
* defired they might be admitted to the ſame; and for re- 
« moving of diſtruſt and interruptions of the public ſettle- 
58 ments, his majeſty would conſent as followeth: That 
© ſuch of them as the two houſes of parliament would inſiſt 
Don, ſhould not be admitted to his councils, and be re- 
$6 rained from coming to court, at fuch diſtance as both 
“ houſes 
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CAR. I. © houſes ſhould think fit, and ſhould not have any office 
1648, and employment in the common-wealth, without the 
3 ** conſent of both houſes. of parliament ; or ſhould abſent 
„ themſelves out of the kingdom for ſome time, if both 
„ houſes of parliament ſhould think fit. That all other 
& perſons in that propoſition ſhould ſubmit to a moderate 
* compoſition, and for the ſpace of three years ſhould not 
e ſit, or ſerve as members, or aſſiſt in either houſe of par- 
<«« liament, without conſent of both houſes.” HY 
The confe- The time fixed for the continuance of the treaty being 
IT almoſt expired, and nothing ſettled on the article of epiſco- 
eek, pacy, Which was properly the only point on which difficul- 
Ruſhworth, ties occurred, the two houſes found an expedient to prolong 
VII. p.299 the negotiation a week, by ordering that the Sundays and 
Paſt-days ſhould not be accounted part of the forty days 
allowed for the conferences. 
New offes The 21ſt of October the king ſent a freſh meſſage to both 
rom the houſes concerning epiſcopacy. Cromwell was on the road 
Ine pike to join the army, and it was to be feared, if the treaty was 
pacy, not concluded before his arrival, he would raife invincible 
883 obſtacles to it. The king ſufficiently knew him, to believe 
ock. ] : 
there was no good to be expected from him, He believed 
therefore, that to haſten the concluſion of the treaty, to 
which the affair of epiſcopacy was the grand obſtacle, he 
ought to make ſome farther conceſſions on that point. 
W herefore he acquainted the two houſes, by a meflage : 
<6 x. That he conſented to the aboliſhing of archbiſhops, 
c chancellors, deans, and chapters, c. and the whole hie- 
„ rarchy, except biſhops. 5 | 
* 2. That for three years no other but preſbyterian- 
c government ſhould be . uſed, and the exerciſe of epiſco- 
pal government ſhould be wholly ſuſpended during that 
% time. | "= | 
„ Whereas epiſcopal juriſdiftion, if no other had been 
agreed upon in the mean time, might have riſen up after 
<« the three years, he now expreſſed his conſent, that none 
< ſhould be exerciſed after that time other than ordination, 
„ which was reſtrained to the counſel and aſſiſtance of preſ- 
<« byters, but ſuch, and in ſuch manner, as ſhould be agreed 
by him and his two houſes ; whereby until ſuch agree- 
< ment, or if it were not otherwiſe agreed, epiſcopal juriſ- 
6 diction was wholly laid aſide.“ | JOE 
is majeſty alſo that day conſented to the followings pro- 
politions ; | | | 4 Ta 
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& To that for nomination of the great officers of the CHAR. I. 
« kingdom, to be by both houſes during the term of ten 1648. 


years. — 
« To thoſe concerning the city of London, and the great Tr king, 


the nomina- 
& To that concerning the court of Wards, &c. a recom- tion of the 
« pence being ailured to his majeſty of one hundred thou- Beat off, 


: l : : cers, and to 
« ſand pounds per annum to him, his heirs and ſucceſſors, the ſuppreſ- 


in lieu of the court of wards.” “. fron of the 
The commiſſioners acquainting the king that his anſwer ©2%7 of 
; 5 wards, &c. 
concerning epiſcopacy would not be ſatisfactory to the two He refuſes 
houſes, and earneſtly preſſing him to give them a fuller, he to give up 
told them in writing, he could not abſolutely relinquiſh epiſ- Soy 
1 | uſhworth, 
copacy. He repeated his offers on that head, adding only, y11.p.102, 
that if in the ſpace of three years he was convinced, that 1393+ 
the function of biſhops was not agreeable to the word of 
God, or that Chriſt commanded any other government, he 
would moſt chearfully embrace it: but till he was ſo con- 
vinced, be believed himſelf bound in conſcience to maintain 
epiſcopacy. | 
The commons ſpent four or five days in debates upen The parlia- 
the king's offers and anſwers, and voted them unſatisfactory, gan 30 


| | g J ? ſatisfied 

as- to the point of epiſcopacy, the lords concurring with with the 

them. | | 2 
offers. 


The ſame was voted concerning the king's anſwer about, 5.4 
taking the covenant and aboliſhing popery, for that he de- V1I.p.1307, 
fired to have it tolerated in the queen's chapel and family. 1308. 
The houſes were likewiſe diſſatisfied with the anſwers about Weis 
alienating biſhop lands, and ſale of deans and chapters, and 
concerning delinquents. Thus, the peace ſeemed more re- 
mote than ever, eſpecially, as the lords concurred with the 
commons in the alienation of church-lands. | 

As the time limited for the conferences was about to ex- New de- 
pire, theſe reſolutions were ſpeedily ſent to the commiſ- mand to the 
fioners with orders to demand the king's final and poſitive Ef %t 
anſwer, and by a ſpecial meſſage the commons alfo deſired Ruſhworth, 
of the king, that his majeſty would be pleaſed to declare VII. p. 1309. 
expreſly againſt the Iriſh rebellion, and the ceſſation con- 
cluded with the rebels, and forbid the junction of the mar- 
quis of Ormond's forces with the Iriſh papiſts to make war 
upon the proteſtants. But as there remained only three days, The treaty 
which was not a ſufficient time to receive the king's anſwer, ere 
the lords prevailed with the commons to prolong the treaty days. 

a fortnight, and the rather, as the king had deſired to con- P. 1375, 


fer with Dr. Uſher archbiſhop of Armagh, and the biſhops Ci, 


Clarendon, 
Of III. p. 171. 
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CHAR. I. 
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The com · 
miſſioners 
report of the 
king's laſt 
anſwer. 
Ruſhworth, 
VII. p. 132 1. 


TUT E. HIS TO RT 

of Worceſter and Rocheſter, upon the affairs of the chureh. 

ut as much was not to be expected from this delay, the 
commiſſioners were allowed to return to the parliament, 
leaving three of their number to receive the king's final 
anſwer ©, Twelve of the commiſſioners coming to London, 
reported to the parliament the king's final anſwer, which 
had been delivered to them the gth of November, and was 
to this effect : ir | 

„That his conceſſions had been miſapprehended, and 
< that he did not intend to make any more new biſhops 
during the term of three years. 

That whereas it might be objected, That in the end 
<< of three years the power of ordination ſhould be practiſed 
<< in the old manner as formerly, that is, the biſhops ſhould 
be at liberty to call what preſbyters they would to aſſiſt 
*in ordaining, but were not bound to their counſel or con- 
<< ſent, his majeſty did now intend and conſent, that biſhops 
& ſhould not receive any into holy orders without conſent 
© of a limited number of preſbyters to be choſen in ſuch 


© manner as ſhould be agreed on by his majeſty and his 


two houſes for that purpoſe. 

„That his majeſty did not intend, that after the end of 
< three years no certain way ſhould be ſettled concerning 
„ eccleltaſtical government, for that his majeſty did purpoſe, 
<< during the three years, to have a conſultation with the 
<« aſſembly of divines, twenty being added of his nomina- 
£ tion, which if his two houſes ſhould reſolve to entertain, 
ce it could not be well doubted, but upon the debate, ſuch 
a government would be agreed on by his majeſty and his 
« two houſes, as ſhould be beſt for the peace of the church, 
„ and moſt proper to prevent thoſe diſtractions which his 
« two houſes apprehended might enſue. | 

As to that part of the propoſition concerning the book 
c of common-prayer ; for the ſatisfaction of his two houſes, 
<< that he would not inſiſt upon any proviſion for continuance 
« of the ſame in his majeſty's chapel for himſelf and his 
« houſhould : nevertheleſs his majeſty declared, that he in- 
„ tended to uſe ſome other ſet form of divine ſervice. 

« As to their requeſt, that an act be paſled for a ſtricter | 
&« courſe to prevent the ſaying and hearing of maſs in the 
& court, or any part of the kingdom, or in Ireland, his 
© majeſty would conſent thereunto. 


cc Ag 


c The earl of Northumberland, Mr, Pierrepoint, and Mr, Denzil Holles 
Whitelock, p. 347. | 
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« As to all other particulars mentioned in the parliament's CHAR. I. 
&« paper, he referred himſelf to his former anſwers, 1648. 

« Concluding, that fince he had by his conceſſions Wnynnd 

« brought all differences concerning the church into ſo nar- 
« row a compaſs, that the chief viſible obſtruction was, that 
&« wherein really in conſcience he was not ſatisfied, he 
« hoped his two houſes would not put farther prefluces of 
« ſo tender a nature upon him.” 

All this was not capable to induce the commons to deſiſt The parlia- 
from the leaſt of their pretenſions. They voted, that his 1 
majeſty's anſwers concerning the church, form of prayer, th ic. 
hearing and ſaying maſs, were unſatisfactory; and ordered Nov. 11. 
the three commiſſioners attending the king to inform him of 14 P. 1323. 
theſe votes, and preſs him for his final anſwer. 

As the parliament had not hitherto taken any notice of 
the king's propoſitions or deſires, the houſe of commons at 
length took them into conſideration, and paſſed the follow- 
ing votes: 

1. That his majeſty's coming to London ſhall be with votes upon 
C freedom, ſafety, and honour, ſo ſoon as the conceſſions the king's 
cc of the treaty are concluded and agreed. — A 

<« 2, That his majeſty ſhall have his lands and revenues, Id. p. 1327. 
&« what is legally his, made good to him, according to the 
laws of the kingdom. 

« 3, What his majeſty ſhall paſs away of his legal rights, 
© he ſhall have allowance in compenſation thereof. 

6 4. That an act of oblivion be preſented to his majeſty, 
cc to be paſſed with ſuch limitations as ſhall be agreed on by 
<< both houſes of parliament. 

It is certain, there was never any difficulty either about 
the king's return, or the reſtitution of his revenues, or the 
abolition of the court of wards, inſtead of which he was to 
have a hundred thouſand pounds a year. Theſe three arti- 
cles were conſidered as a natural conſequence of the conclu- 
ſion of the treaty. But as to the act of oblivion, the king conteſt 
and parliament did not agree. The parliament inſiſted up- about the act 
on excepting from pardon ſuch a number of delinquents, 1 
that is, of thoſe who had ſerved the king, and were conſi- 5 1310. 
dered as the authors of the troubles. They intended to con- 
fiſcate their eſtates, and baniſh them the realm. In ſhort, 
after long debates, the number of excepted perſons was re- 
duced to ſeven, about whom the two houſes did not agree ©. 

Nay, 
© The -perſons excepted by both ton; and inſtead of the earl of Neg? 
houſes, were, the lord Digby, Sir Mar- caſtle, and Sir John Winter, the lords 


maduke Langdale, Sir Richard Green- voted, Sir George Ratcliffe and the lord 
ville, judge Jenkins, Sir Fraucis Doding- Byron, Rufhw, Tom, VII. p. 1324. 
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CHar. I. Nay, as to thoſe that were to be included in the pardon, the 
1648. parliament pretended to inflit a pecuniary puniſhment on 
them, and had ranked them under ſeveral claſſes, according 
to which, ſome were to forfeit one half of their eſtates, 
others a third, others a fourth, and had aſſigned the money 
thence ariſing towards the payment of the public debts, 
The king, on the contrary, pretended, that all without ex- 
p. 1299. Ception ſhould have the benefit of the act of oblivion, He 
Whiteſock. conſented only that ſome- of thoſe whom the parliament 
r. 347» 345+ termed delinquents, that is, his faithful ſervants, ſhould be 
liable to a moderate compoſition, a general expreflion, on 
which there would have been many diſputes, had it come to 
be diſcuſſed. However, this article, which was conſider- 
able, was not yet ſettled, but it was not impoſſible to find 
expedients to ſatisfy the king and the parliament, if the dif- 
ficulties concerning religion had not hindered the concluſion 
of the treaty, upon which I cannot forbear making two 
remarks. | 
Remarkson The firſt is, that if the commons inſiſted ſo long upon 
the difficul- the ſigning the three bills, it was becauſe they knew how 
2 inflexible the king was in the point of epiſcopacy, and de- 
religion, ſpaired of concluding a treaty with him, unleſs he previouſſy 
granted this article, upon which they were no leſs inflexible 
than he, as plainly appeared in the conferences. This was 
the principal point, without which perhaps there would 
have been no war, and from which the preſbyterians could 
not depart without loſing the fruit of all their labours and 
ſucceſſes againſt the king. | | - 

My ſecond obſervation is, that the rigid epiſcopalians had 
room to ſee in theſe conferences, what prejudice their former 
exceſhve ſeverity againſt preſbyterianiſm now brought them, 
ſince it was not poſſible to find any other way to content 
the preſbyterians than the abolition of epiſcopacy. TI he 
Preſbyterians, knowing by long experience the king's ill- in- 
tentions towards them, thought they could not truit to con- 
ceſſions extorted from him by neceſlity, and were not to be 
ſatisfied ſo long as the name of biſhop ſubſiſted. They were 
apprehenſive, and perhaps very juſtly, that the function of 
biſhops, though reduced almoſt to nothing by the king's of- 
fers, would be a foundation on which the king intended to 
raiſe the ſuperſtructure of the hierarchy, or a toothing, which 
ſhowed that he meant not to leave the building in its preſent 
condition, The example of what had happened in Scotland 
farther confirmed their jealouſies and fears. In that king- 
dom, all the epiſcopal functions had been oO 
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biſhops had retained only the bare name, with ſome tempo- CHAR. I. 
ral privileges, entirely Land of authority or juriſdiction. 1648. 
But even this had ſufficed to give king James occaſton to re- Longprnnd 
ſtore them to all. the rights they had enjoyed before the re- —— 
formation. Charles I. might intend to do the ſame thing in 
England; and the preſbyterians but too well remembered, 
that, at the very time he granted the Scots the extirpation of 
epiſcopacy, he wrote to the Scotch biſhops that it was only 
through compulſion, and till he ſhould have opportunity to 
reſtore the church to her former ſplendor. - Without this 
prejudice of the preſbytefians, without this want of confi- 
dence, of which the king may be ſaid to be himſelf the cauſe, 
it is certain his offers with regard to epiſcopacy might have 
ſerved for foundation to a peace, as the parliament acknow- 
ledged when it was too late, Mean while, the two houſes, Another 
not deſpairing entirely to bring the king to their terms, con- Projongation 
tinued the treaty a week longer. $4.10. — ; 
Whilſt both houſes were employed in the affairs of the VII. p. 1330. 
treaty, the officers of the army, whoſe head-quarters were The BE 
then at Windſor, met in a council of war, to endeavour-tobfruc the 
obſtruct the peace. They knew what had paſſed at New- peace. 
port, and that the 1 of the treaty depended but on I. . 
a ſingle point, which they did not queſtion, the king would 95 
at laſt grant. Wherefore they reſolved to hinder the con- 
eluſion by force. Cromwell was not yet come to the army, Cromwell 
but remained about Pontfract, to order the ſiege of that ſtays before 
paces which had been ſurpriſed by the king's party, and 32 
he garriſon whereof kept the whole country in awe, and VII. p.114, 
committed great violences. Colonel Rainſborough had been 234, 1315. 
detached from the army, to command at the ſiege; but had Clarendon- 
been ſurpriſed in a neighbouring town by a party of the gar- III. p. 141, 
riſon, (5 had killed him, not having been able to carry &. 
him off ©, Cromwell had ever loved and eſteemed him, 
and therefore earneſtly wiſhed to revenge his death, beſides 
that he was importuned by the committee of Yorkſhire, to 
employ the forces he was leading from Scotland, for the re- 
duction of that place. This had detained him ſome time in 
| thoſe parts. But, as he wanted not all his troops for the He ſends 
| oro i e ſiege, part of his 


e Forty horſe fallied out of Pont- colonel roſe and opened his door to cxnondy the 
frat towards Donesſter, where they them, (expecting ſuch, a letter that Sera. 
killed the centinel ; then three of them morning) and preſently the three Pont- 
rode on to Doncaſter, and aſked for fract ſoldiers fell upon him, ſhot him 
colonel Rainſborough's quarters, and in the neck, another ſhot him through 
coming to his chamber, there called the heart, with other wounds, and left 
to him, and ſaid, They had a letter him dead, eſcaping without any alarm 
from lieutenant- general Cromwell, The given, Whitelock, p. 346. 
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CAR. I. ſiege, becauſe he had there already a detachment of the army, | 
1648. he ſent part of his forces before, to join general Fairfax. 
A This reinforcement being arrived, the army believed them-, 


Remon- 
trance o 
the army. 
Nov. 20, 
Ruſhworth, 
Vil.p.1330 
Whitel 


ſelves. able to execute what had been reſolved. To that 
purpoſe, the 18th of November, which would have'been the 
laſt day of the Newport conferences, if the parliament had 
not continued them a week longer, colonel Ewers, attended' 
** with ſome officers, N to the commons from the army, 
a remonſtrance, which plainly diſcovered the intentions of 
the independent party. Nhe ſubſtance of the army's deſires 
was to this effect: 
1. That the king be brought to juſtice, as the capital 
ce cauſe of all the evils in the kingdom, and of ſo much 
<< blood being ſhed. 


< 2, That a timely and. peremptory day de ſet for the 


c prince of Wales, and duke of Vork, to come in and ſur- 


<« render themſelves; if not, that they be declared inca- 


<< pable of government, or any right in England, and ſtand 


« exiled for ever as traitors ; 3, and if. they render themſelyes 


by the time, then the prince to be proceeded againſt or 


e remitted, as he ſhall give ſatisfaction, and the duke the 


„ like, and that the revenue of the crown be ſequeſtered, 


„ Alſo. the 10,000 I. to be added, be diſpoſed to public 
« uſe, 


3 3, That public juſtice may be done upon ſome capital 


© cauſers or actors in the war. 


4. That the reſt, upon ſubmiſſion, 7 have merey for 
<« their lives. 
„5. That the ſoldiers have their arrears. 
& 6, That public debts be paid, chiefly to. thoſe who vo- 


we luntarily laid out their eſtates, and ventured their lives, and 


“e this to be done by fines of delinquents, and the eſtates of 


© thoſe excluded from pardon, 


« 7, After public juſtice thus done, then that a reaſonable 
te certain period be put to this parliament. 

„ 8, That there be a certain ſueceſſion of future parlia- 
& ments, annual or biennial, with ſecure proviſion, (I.) 


For the certainty of meeting. (2.) For equal diftribu- 


&« tion of elections, to render the commons houſe. an equal 
<< repreſentative. (3.) For certainty of the people's meet- 
ing, and that none who have engaged in the late war, 
* or ſhall engage againſt the right of parliament and king- 
% dom, or adhere to the enemies thereof, be. capable of 
© electing, or being elected, during ſome years, nor thoſe 
6 * who ſhall not join with them, but oppoſe this ſettlement. 


* (4) 


— - Tt. 
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& (4.) For clearing the power of this repreſentative, it be CHAR. I. 


<« declared to have the ſupreme power, as to the governing 1648. 
and preſervation of the whole, as to the people of Eng- 


&« land, and to altering, repealing, or aboliſhing of laws, 


<« the making war or peace, the higheſt or final judgment 
6 in all civil things; and all miniſters or officers of ſtate. 


„ ſhall be accountable to them, bound and concluded there- 


&« by; provided, firſt, They may not cenſure or queſtion. 
„ any man after the end of this parliament, for any thing 
e ſaid or done in reference to the late war. Secondly, They 
may not render up, give or take away any right, liberty, 
<« or ſafety, contained in this ſettlement or agreement: That 


« there be a liberty of entering diſſents in the ſaid repre- 


s ſentative ; in caſe of corruption in theſe higheſt truſts, the 


<< people may know who are free, and who guilty, that ſo 


they may not truſt ſuch for the future, but with further 


« penalty to any for their future judgment there. 
g. That no king be hereafter admitted, but upon election 
& of, and as upon truſt from the people, by ſuch their re- 


<« preſentative, not without firſt diſclaiming and diſavowing 
all pretence to a negative voice againſt the determination 


of the ſaid repreſentative, or commons in parliament, and 
&© that to be done in ſuch form more clear than heretofore 
© in the coronation-oath. | 

„ Theſe matters of a general ſettlement are propounded 
© to be done by this parliament, and to be further eſta- 


e bliſhed by a general contract or agreement of the people, 
e with ſubſcriptions thereunto; alſo that it be provided, that 
© none be capable of benefit by this agreement, who ſhall 


e not conſent and ſubſcribe thereunto. nor any king be ad- 


emitted to the crown, or other perſon to any other office or 


& place of public truſt, without expreſs accord and ſubſcrip- 
te tion to the ſame.” | | 


The parliament returned no anſwer, to this remonſtrance, The parlia- 


as well as to ſome others of the like nature, preſented to Ment recvurns 
no antwer. 


them during the treaty. I have already mentioned that ofg,,,.1 pe- 


the 11th of September, from thouſands of the inhabitants in titions de- 
and about London, and that of the maſters and commanders wee 

of ſhips. The 3oth of the ſame month they received ano- he Lie, oy 
ther, in the name of many thouſands of the county of Oxon. Ruch worth, 


The 10th of October, a petition was preſented to the com- VII. p- 279, 


mons, ſigned by the Newcaſtle-men, defiring that ſpeedy 
juſtice might be executed upon the greateſt delinquents. 
The ſame day, the inhabitants of Yorkſhire petitioned for 
the ſame thing, ſaying, * His 2 had confeſt himſelf, and 

1 2 is 


* 


1290. 
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 _ Cnar.l.* his party, to be guilty of the blood that had been ſhed; The 
1648. Zoth of the ſame month, the. officers of Ingoldſby's regi- 
ment, garriſoned at Oxford, preſented a petition to the ge- 
31 14.94 neral, deſiring, "That immediate care be taken, that juſtice 
« be done upon the principal invaders of their libertles, 

« namely, the king and his party, and ſufficient caution 

< given to future kings, for preventing the inſlaving the 

<« people hereafter. Adding, that being apprehenſive the 

0 iſſue of the treaty now in hand, could neither be juſt nor 

e ſafe, they prayed his excellency to re-eſtabliſh a general- 

<« couticil of the army, to conſider of ſome effectual reme- 

te dies to. this evil, either by repreſenting the ſame to the 

„ houſe of commons, as the petitioners of London, or b 
Ruſhworth, 6 ſome other way.“ On the other hand, whilſt Cromwell 
VILp.1285. was at Pontfract, every regiment of his atmy pteſented 
petitions to him, demanding juſtice upon the king; which 

were all ſent to the general *. Hence it appeats, that the 

army's remonſtrance was an effect of the plots laid by the 
indepetidents, who, in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, infuſed 

theſe violent reſolutions into the people and officers, to hin- 

der the concluſion of a treaty which could not but ruin their 

party. Very likely, the preſbyterians fully perceived the 
deſigns of the independents, and theſe petitions were but too 

The parlia- apt. to convince them of the ſame. But they hoped to amuſe 
ment tries to them till the treaty was ended, not doubting the king would 
_ at Jaſt conſent to the abolition of epiſcopacy. As for the 
7. s x | | 
other articles, which were not yet ſettled, probably, they 

would have choſen rather to yield them to the king, than 

retard the concluſion of the treaty, which to them was ſo 
neceſſary. Affairs being in this ſituation, it was not proper 

{till more to provoke the independents, by anſwers which 

would not have pleaſed them. On the other fide, they could 

not think of agreeing with the king, without obtaining the 

abolition of epiſcopacy, not thinking themſelves ſafe ſo long 

as the very name of biſhop ſubſiſted. In ſhort, it was not 

proper to attempt a reſiſtance of the army by force. In all 
appearance, their preparations would but have haſtened the 
execution of the army's reſolutions, whereas it was their 

; intereſt to amuſe them only for ſome days. All their hopes 
therefore were grounded upon the king's compliance, which 
they hardly queſtioned, conſidering the manifeſt danger to 
which his obſtinacy would expoſe him. For it is not ys 

| | c 

f Ofober 28, Ireton's regiment beginning of the deſign aba aſt the 


preſented al a petition to the general; king's p:r(on, p. 343+ 
which, as Whitelock obſerves, was the 
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he was ignorant of the petitions preſented againſt him, or CHax. I. 
was not ſoon informed of the army's remonſtrance, fince 1648. 
pie one had free acceſs to him. | — 
hree days after the parliament had received the remon- The king 
ſtrance, letters came from the commiſſioners at Newport, ia n the , 
with his * my anſwer concerning the marquis of Ormond, ſinon an- 
and the biſhops lands; namely, that he could not give any cerning 
orders to the marquis before the treaty was ſigned, but then . 
would do as both houſes deſired; and if the marquis refuſed Re” 
to obey, would take ſuch, meaſures againſt him as ſhould be VII. p. 1332 
ſatisfactory to the two houſes. That as to the biſhops lands, 334. 
he perſiſted in his former offers. This anſwer- afforded no 
great hopes of a ſpeedy accommodation. However, as it 
was delivered the 16th of the month, two days before the 
preſenting of the army's remonſtrance, it was hoped the next | 
news from Newport would be more ſatisfactory. But on the p. 1338. 
25th, the parliament. was informed, by letters from the com- 
miſſioners, that the king had poſitively refuſed to add any 
thing to his former anſwers 5. SW 4 
This was not all. They were acquainted at the ſame Hammond 
time, that the general had required colonel Hammond to Ae 8 
attend him at the head- quarters, and ſent colonel Ewers to and 2 
take the command of his majeſty in the Iſle of Wight, who ſent in his 
kept the king under very ſtrict cuſtody, Thus the precau- Non. 
tions taken by the parliament, to hinder the king from com- Ibidl - 
ing to treat in perſon at London, for fear he ſhould meet 
with too many friends, were the cauſe that they could not 
be maſter of his perſon, when it would have been moſt neceſ- 
fary. Two days after, the commons received a letter from Nov. 27. 
colonel Hammond, with the general's order to him to repair 
to the army, and reſign his command to colonel Ewers. 
Whereupon, the commons voted, that colonel Hammond Fruitlets 
ſhould be required to ſtay in the Iſle of Wight, and the ge- "_ of the 
neral be acquainted with this vote. But Hammond was jb. 
now gone to the army, and had reſigned the cuſtody of the 
king to colonel Ewers. Notwithſtanding all this, the par- Confidera- 
liament ſeems not to have deſpaired of agreeing with the fan of the 
king, ſince the commons deferred the conſideration of, the fran 
atrmy's remonſtrance, till the 1ſt of December, in order to put off, 


bfg better able to anſwer it when they ſhould know the king's die 


2 a ; Whitelock. 
"final al reſolution. The ſame day, the general received peti- ha dere any he 


| 8 The king alone diſputed upon attendants being permitted to ſpeak. 
the ſeveral articles, with the parlia- Warwick's Mem, p. 322. 
ment's commiſſioners, none of his | 
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CH I. tions from the forces in the north, and in Wales, agreeable 
1648. to the army's remonſtrancgce. 
—— Atter the general had thus made himſelf maſter of the 
__ — king's perſon, without the privity of the two houſes, it was 
33 not very likely he ſhould be diſpoſed to receive their orders. 
the com- Nevertheleſs, the commons told him, in a letter from their 
Ron {P*aker, That his orders to colonel Ewers were contrary to 
VII. p. 1340. Heir reſolutions, and colonel] Hammond's inſtructions, and 
that it was the pleaſure of the houſe, he ſhould recal his or- 
ders, and ſuffer colonel Hammond to attend his charge in the 
In vain. Iſle of Wight. But the general and council of war took no 
notice of this order. | = hs _ 
The king is The next day, the king, by command of the general, 
Liang cage, Was removed by lieutenant-colone] Cobbet to Hurſt-caſtle in 
u S. . . . . 
Nov. 30, Hampſhire, ſituated on a narrow piece of land, running into 
Cook. the ſea, over-againſt the Iſle of Wight, and the parliament 
N was not informed of it till three days after l. | 
| : Mean while, the army was not idle, being reſolved to 
run all hazards to prevent the concluſion of the treaty. The 
ſame day, November the 3oth, they publiſhed a declaration 
or manifeſto, wherein they clearly diſcovered their deſigns, 
and which was to this effect: | 
The army's That the army being full of ſad apprehenſions con- 
Nos den. © cerning the danger and evil of the treaty with the king, 
Ruſhworth, © and of any accommodation with him, or reſtitution of 
VII. p 1341. him thereupon, they did, by a remonſtrance, make their 
Wh e application thereby to the houſe of commons. That 
& they took this courſe out of an earneſt deſire, that thoſe 
© matters of higheſt concernment to the public intereſt of 
© the nation might be purſued and provided for, if poſſible, 
& by thoſe whoſe proper work and truſt it was: but to their 
6 grief they found, that inſtead of any ſatisfaction, or rea- 
4 ſbonable anſwer thereunto, they were wholly rejected, 
ic without any conſideration of them. For they were laid 
« afide till the Monday following, by which time the 
„ treaty, as then ſuppoſed, would have been concluded; 
„but that failing, and two days more being added to the 
& treaty, the conſideration of their remonſtrance in the day 
„appointed was waved and laid aſide; the treaty in the 
« mean while, going on in the former way and terms, and 
like to be concluded the very next day. The army there- 
„fore having received no anſwer to their former * 
they 


h This caſtle was built by "king ſpring tides, and in ſtormy v »ther, is | 
Henry VIII. It is joined to the land covered by the fea, The gt 1s ver 
by a narrow neck af ſand, which, at moiſt and unhealthy, | 
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they could not but remain confident, that the prevailing CHar; I. 
<« part of thoſe to whom they did apply, had as it were their 1648. 
„eyes wilfully ſhut, and ears ſtopt, againſt any thing f 
light or reaſon offered to them, ſo as not to diſcern the ; 
* dangers wherewith the kingdom was threatned. 

The army then ſeeing nothing left, to which the par- 
* liament's engaging and perſiſting in ſuch ways, could ra- 
„ tionally be attributed, leſs than a treacherous or corrupt 
40 — of, and apoſtacy from, the public truſt repoſed in 
<< them, they thought fit to appeal to the common judg- 
ments of indifferent and uncorrupted men, and to the more 
<« righteous judgment of God above all.“ 

After juſtifying this extraordinary appeal in the beſt man- 
ner they could, they admoniſhed ſuch members as were up- 
right, and had a juſt ſenſe of thoſe things, to proteſt againft 
the reſolutions of the houſe, and withdraw, promiſing to 
look upon them as perſons that had the chief truſt of the 
kingdom remaining in them, and to adhere to them, and be 
guided by them, till the introducing of a more formal power, 
in a juft repreſentative, were ſpeedily endeavoured. Then 
they declared, that they were ready to lay down their arms, 
if their remonſtrance were anſwered ; but that the little no- 
tice taken of their propoſitions, made them ſenſible there was 
Nothing to be hoped. And therefore the caſe being ſo extra- 
ordinary, and the danger ſo prefling, they, were drawing up 
with their army to London, there to follow providence, as 
God ſhould clear their way. 77S nt 

The firſt of December, the general writ to the city, to The gene- 
inform them of the army's adyance towards London, on ac- 8 
count of the parliament's contempt of their remonſtrance : ef Londos. 
that they had no thought of plunder, or other wrong to the Ruſhworth, 
city, or ſo much as troubling the inhabitants with quarter- WII. p. 1349, 
ing any ſoldiers ; but that, for prevention of all violence, he ** 
deſired forty thouſand pounds might be provided by the next 
day i. The houſe of commons agreed, that the city ſhould 
ſend this ſum to the army, and acquainted the general, that | 
it was the houſe's pleaſure he ſhould not remove nearer | 
London. | |; 37-3 

The ſecond of this month, the houſe took the king's 
offers into conſideration, but without coming to any con- 
cluſion. Whilſt they were debating, the general, with ſe- The general | 
veral regiments, came and took up their quarters at W hite- 2 

K K 4 hall, 116. 

Whitelock. 


| I On the ſecurity of the arrears due to the army from the city. Whitelock, 
p. 358. 
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HAR. I. hall, St. James's, the Meuſe, and other places in the ſkirts of 
1648. the city, which he judged convenient for his deſigns. | 
— The 3d, being Sunday, the parliament did not fit. But, 
In upon on the 4th, the commons reſumed the debate of the king's 
of the king Conceſſions, which was interrupted by the news of the king's 
to Hurk removal to Hurſt caſtle. Whereupon they. voted immedi- 
= ately, that the carrying the king - priſoner to Hurſt caſtle, 
VII. p. 1351, was without the advice and conſent of the houſe. After that, 
5 Lo they debated again the king's offers, and fat all the day and 
a n ght, till five o'clock in the morning. At laſt, it was pro- 
vitdock poled, whether the queſtion ſhould de put, and carried by a 
1 hundred and forty, againſt an hundred and four. Then the 
main queſtion being put, it was voted, that his majefly's 
conceſſions to the propoſitions - 4 parliament upon the treaty, were 
ſufficient grounds for ſettling the peace of the kingdom.” But I can- 
not think it was unanimouſly, as the lord Clarendon affirms *, 
What has been juſt ſeen ſeems to ſhow rather, there were 

many members not content with this reſolution. 
Committee Immediately after, the houſe appointed a committee to 
2 confer with the general, for the better procuring a good cor- 
general. reſpondence between the parliament and the army; and then 
Ruſhworth, adjourned to Wedneſday. The ſame day, ſeveral other re- 
— 2 2 giments came and quartered in the ſuburbs of London; and 
ments come the general cauſed a proclamation to be made, requiring all 


to London. delinquents, who had not perfected their compoſitions, to 


depart ten miles from London for a month, on pain of being 
proceeded againſt as priſoners of war. 1 

The general Wedneſday, the 6th of December, the general ſent two 
_ iments to Weſtminſter, and the city trained-bands were 
old palace, diſcharged, who had been ſet there ſome months ſince, for 


Forty-one guards to the parliament. After the ſoldiers were drawn up 


— bers of in the court of requeſts, on the ſtairs, and in the lobby be- 


mons put fore the houſe, when the members offered to go in, colo- 
under cuſ · nel Pride, having a paper of names in his hand, ſeized upon 


— BH one and forty, and ſent them into the court of wards, where 


* 


VII. p. 1353, they were kept under guard. The houſe having notice 


1358. thereof, ſent their ſerjeant at arms to acquaint theſe mem- 
— bers, that they ſhould forthwith attend the ſervice of the 
Clarexton, houſe. But the officer of the guard anſwered, he had order 
III. p. 84. to ſecure them, which order he was to obey before any other 
of 


k The lord Clarendon ſays, the main 1 Many, ſays Whitelock, were glad 
queſtion was ſo clearly voted, that the of an honeſt pretence to be excuſed 
houſe was not divided, Tom, III. from appearing in the houſe, becauſe 
p. 183. : Or ; Ws of the bulinels of the army, m—_ 
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. Not long after colonel Whaley, with other officers, pre- CHax. I. 
ſented to the houſe a paper intitled, * Propoſals and defires. of 1648. 
the army in vindication of their conduci, the ſubſtance whereof Gyn 
was to this effect: | by | 

<< 1. Whereas ſeveral members of your houſe *, were in The army's 
ce the year 1647, impeached by yourſelves for treaſon, or : OS ks 
es for high crimes and miſdemeanors, in relation to the trea- the houſe of 
t ſonable engagement in the city of London; the violence commons. 
then done upon the parliament, the levying of a new war, vir ** 
« and other evils, in maintainance and proſecution thereof; Whüelak 
„% and upon clear proofs againſt them, were by your cen- | 
& ſure expelled the houſe, and diſabled from farther truſt 
te therein, and upon new writs iſſued out, new members 
be were choſen and returned in ſome of their rooms; and 
ic yet by the prevalence of their faction, when in the laſt 
« ſummer's wars, divers faithful members were inga 
abroad upon neceſſary public ſervice, and others through 
« malignant tumults and diſturbances could not ſafely at- 
* tend the houſe, the ſame perſons were afterwards re- ad- 
« mitted to fit in the houſe, and vote as formerly, without 
any trial or ſatisfaction in the things whereof they were 
* accuſed. Von 

« 2, Whereas the. confederacy of major-general 
% Brown, now ſheriff of London, with the faid impeached 
« members and others, the Scots were invited and drawn 
« in to invade this kingdom the laſt ſummer, inſomuch as 
$ when upon their actual invaſion the houie proceeded to 
* declare them enemies, and thoſe that adhered to them, 
e traitors; yet the ſaid confederators, and other treacherous 
* members, to the number of ninety and odd, as upon the 
* diviſion gf the houſe appeared, did by their counſels and 
votes endeavour to hinder the houſe from declaring againſt 
« their confederate invaders: we deſire, that the ſaid ma- 
* jor-general Brown may be alſo ſecured and brought to 
judgment, and that the reſt of the ninety and odd per- 
* ſons diſſenting againſt the ſajd yote, may be excluded the 
houſe. a | 

«© 3, Whereas in à continued ſeries of your proceeding 
“for many months together, we have ſeen the prevalence 
„of the ſame treacherous, corrupt, and divided counſels, 
through factions and private intereſts, oppoſing or ob- 
* ſtructing juſtice in all kinds, diverting your counſels from 

cc any 

bates about which went extremely high, jor-general Maſſey, &c, Ruſhworth, 


Weitelock, p. 356. Tor, VII. p. 1354. 
m Panzil Holles, Lionel Kopley, ma - & a4: 
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any thing of public good, bindering any proceedings to 
& any ſuch ſettlement, as would confi with ſecurity to the 
public intereſt, or put a real end to the troubles, bur- 
dens, or hazards of the kingdom, and precipitating into 
<« treacherous and deſtructive compliances and conjunctions 
with the acknowledged enemies thereof, as in the votes 


of no more addreſſes to the king, &c. the juſtneſs and ne- 


<« ceflity whereof you had once fo cleared to the world; 
« alſo in the votes for entertaining or ſeeking after all that 
ce perſonal treaty: and laſtly, in the votes declaring the 


4 king's paſt conceſſions to be a ground for the houſe to 


proceed upon for the ſettlement of the peace of the king- 
« dom, notwithſtanding the viſible infufficiency and defects 
cc of them in things eflentially concerning the public inte- 
c reft and liberties of the kingdom, as thoſe propounded in 
c our late remonſtrance are, and in other matters both re- 
cc ligious” and civil, We therefore moſt earneſtly deſire, 
c that all ſuch faithful members who are innocent in theſe 
ce things, would immediately, by proteſtation and public 
declaration, acquit themſelves from any guilt of, or con- 
© currence in the ſeveral votes or councils here before par- 
« ticularly mentioned, as corrupt or deſtry@ive, that the 
kingdom may know who they are that have kept their 
ce truſt, and diſtinguifh themſelyes from the reſt that have 
cc thus falſified the ſame; and that all ſuch as cannot or 
c ſhall not ſo acquit themſelves particularly, may be imme- 
c diately excluded or ſuſpended the — 8 and not re- ad- 
“ mitted until they have given clear ſatisfaction therein, 
to the judgment of thoſe who now ſo acquit themſelves, 
c and the grounds of ſuch ſatisfaction be publiſhed to the 
& kingdom. 0 

« 4. Thus, ſuch as by faithfulneſs have retained their 
© truſt, being ſet in a condition to purſue and perform the 
ce ſame, without ſuch interruptions, diverſions, and depra- 
& vations of counſels as formerly: we ſhall deſire, and hope 


„ you will ſpeedily and 'vigoroufly proceed to take order for 
e the execution of juſtice, to ſet a ſhort period to your own 


c power, to provide for a ſpeedy ſucceſſion of equal repre- 
„ ſentatives, according to our late remonſtrance, wherein 
« differences in the kingdom may be ended, and we and 
others may comfortably acquieſce; as for our parts, we 
&« hereby engage and aſſure you we ſhall.” 

It would be needleſs to make any remarks and obſerva- 
tions upon this paper, the injuſtice and violence whereof are 
ſo very obvious. But it was neceſſary to inform the reader 


of 
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of the contents for the following reaſon. There are hiſto- CHAR. I. 
rians whoſe partiality has cauſed them either to omit, or but 1648. 
juſt mention it, without relating the ſubſtance, for fear of 
convincing their readers, that the pretbvterians were not | 
concerned in what was afterwards traniacted, and that the 
independents were the true and ſole authors thereof. 

December the 7th, the commons as they were repairing A hundred 


to their houſe, found the door within and without guarded R—— 


by ſoldiers, who hindered many from going in. The lord arrears 
Clarendon ſays, near one hundred were denied entrance. Gen. 
This makes me think that ninety mentioned in the re- VS 
monſtrance were of this number. So from this day, the Cents 
houſe of commons is to be conſidered as conſiſting entirely VI b. 153. 
of independents. Very likely from that day, very few or eros 
no preſbyterian· members were admitted any more. How- lifts of inde- 
ever, the ſtate of the houſe was once more changed by this Pendents. 
new revolution. The preſbyterians had been ſuperior from 
the beginning of the war, to the 6th of Auguſt 1647. The 
independents had prevailed from that day, till about the end 
of the year 1648, when the army was forced to remove from 
London, after which the preſbyterians were maſters again. 
At laſt, on the 6th and 7th of December this ſame year, the 
independents entirely expelled the preſbyterians, or at leaſt 
diſabled them from ſupporting their party. This muſt be 
carefully remembered, it we deſire to have a clear idea of the 
hiſtory. | 
The fame day, December the 7th, Cromwell, who came Cromwell - 
to London the night before, fat in the houſe, and received ces to 
thanks for his great ſervices. — 
Though the general had promiſed the city not to quarter VII. p. 1355. 
the ſoldiers upon the inhabitants, as this promiſe was only NOR 3 
conditional, in caſe the ſum demanded were paid, and as the eee 
city had not furniſhed the money, he ordered two regiments Weavers- 
into the City, and on the morrow, a third; after which, he = A 
took away twenty thouſand pounds from Weavers-hall, aſ- bn 58. 8 
ſuring the treaſurer he ſhould be reimburſed out of the aſſeſſ- 
ments of the city due to the army. 8 | 
About the ſame time, was preſented to the general, a Plan for the 
plan, intitled, A new repreſentative, or, an agreement of the — 
people, for ſettling the government /. This plan was wholly Dec. 11. 5 
nde io 


Upon pretence, that ſomething was beds at Whitehall, Whitelock, p. III. p. 185, 
to be that day debated concerning them, 362. | 


7: therefore they ought not to be p One of the agitators, who was the 
Jules in their own cauſe, Ruſhworth, author of this papes, was ſhot to death 
Tom, VII. p. 1355. | for it laſt vear, by Cromwell's order, 


0 He lay in one of the king's rich Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 185. 
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CAR. I. founded upon independent principles, and agreeable to the 
1648. army's remonſtrance, except that it was more large on each 
article. This agreement was propounded as a rule for future 


8 and to be ſubſcribed throughout the kingdom. | 


ut as this plan was not executed, though it was drawn 
with great pains by the council of war, wy even ſeemed to 
be approved by the parliament, I do not think it neceſlary to 
inſert it 2, 
22 The ſecluded members having publiſhed a proteſtation 
the ſeclu- : . 
Jed mem- Againſt the violence put upon them, both houſes declared 
hers voted the proteſtations to be falſe, ſcandalous, and ſeditious, and 
1 tending to deſtroy the fundamental government of the king. 
* Ruſhworth, dom, and ordered, that all perſons who had any hand in 
V11.p.136:, framing or publiſhing it, ſhould be incapable to bear any 
| office, or to fit as members of either houſe. They further 
ordained, that all abſent members, upon their coming to the 
bouſe, ſhould diſclaim their being concerned in, or giving 
conſent to the contriving or publiſhing the proteſtation. 
Order con- After that, both houſes paſſed an ordinance, that no per- 
Aa = fons who had been delinquents, or aſſiſted the king againſt 
lord-mayor, the parliament in the firſt or ſecond wars, or been aiding in 
— bringing in the Scots army, or ſubſcribed to the treaſonable 
Ruſhworth, engagement in 1647, for a perſonal treaty, or abetted the 
VII. p.136 5. late tumults within the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 


or the counties of Eſſex, Kent, Middleſex, or Surry, ſhould 


be elected, or give their voice for electing the lord-mayor, 


Repreſenta- aldermen, common - council- men, or any other officers. But 
tion of the : Pin | — . 
eee, within a few days, a committee of the common- council ac- 


council. quainted the houſe, that the city was ſo generally concerned 
I. p. 1370. in the engagement for a perſonal treaty, that there would not 
| be a ſufficient number of perſons to ſupply the neceſſary of- 
fices of the city, if that ſtriction in the late ordinance ſhould 
ſtand. 5 i 
Some of he The 20th of December, the general ordered fifteen or 
22 | ſixteen of the members ſecured by the army to be relea- 
arreſted are fed, with liberty to reſume their places in the houſe if they 
7 — pleaſed. by Tx I, 


q It contained rules for future clec- bers, to he in all three hundred per- 
tions of repreſentatives of the people, ſons, &c. The frame of this agree- 
They to have the ſupreme authority, ment of the people was thought to be, 
and this parliament to be diſſolved in for the moſt part, made by the commil- 
April next, and then a new one to fary-general Ireton, a man full of in- 
fit. + Divers for the election of the vention and induftry, who had 2 liitie 
members, . officers, and malignants, to knowledge of the law, which Jed him 
be incapable of electing, or being e- into the more errors, Whitelock, p, 
lected; and generally of the power 361. 
and equal diſtribution of the mem - 
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We have juſt ſeen how much the face of affairs was al- CHAR. I. 
1648. 
The commons were now all independents, openly ſup ported 
by the army; and their deſign was to deſtroy equally, king, 


monarchy, epiſcopacy, and preſbytery. As for the houſe of Obſervation 
lords, who had uſed their endeavour, though in vain, to on 


tered, by the great turn on the 6th and 7th of December, 


haſten the peace, they ſaw themſelves, ſince this revolution, 
obliged to follow the ſtream, which was too rapid to be op- 
poſed. There were in the houſe but few peers, moſt of 
them indeed preſbyterians, but too weak, in their preſeat 
ſituation, to aſſert their negative voice, and the reſt of their 
privileges. Whilſt the king was able to protect ſuch as ap- 
plied to him, the lords retained ſome authority, becauſe 
they were not without a reſource, in caſe they were diſre- 


garded by the commons. But after the battle of Naſeby it 
was not the ſame. The commons aſſumed ſuch a ſuperio- 


rity, that the lords had no other way to ſupport themſelves, 
but by approving, or feigning to approve, whatever was 
done by the other houſe, for fear of producing a breach 
which muſt have been fatal to them, ſince they would not 
have known what to do. If they were forced to behave in 
this manner, whilſt their own party prevailed in the lower- 
houſe, it is no wonder, they did not dare to ſwerve from 
this policy, when the independents had gained the advan- 
tage. To what purpoſe would it have been to reſiſt the 
torrents? we ſhall ſee preſently, their firſt oppoſition to a 
material point irrecoverably . ruined them. They therefore 
who blame them for a too great compliance with the tranſ- 
actions ſince the 6th of December 1648, ought to remember, 
that this is not an occaſion, where we are to reaſon upon the 
general ideas of the conſtitution of the parliament, but rather 


upon the particular idea of the ſituation the parliament was 


in at that time. 


Since the independents were maſters of the parliament, Several pe- 


petitions againſt the king multiplied ſo faſt, that ſcarce a tions for 
juſtice 

againſt the 
king. 
Ruſhworth, 
VII. p. 1367 


| ; 1373, 1374 
remonſtrance of the army. Somerſetſhire, where the king id. ha 1369, 


day paſſed without ſome one being preſented to the commons, 
eſpecially from the garriſons, which were part of the army. 
Lambert being returned from Scotland, the regiments under 
his command failed not to preſent a petition agreeable to the 
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the houſe 
of lords, 


had formerly many adherents, diſtinguiſhed itſelf on this P. 1372» 


occaſion above all the reſt, by preſenting a petition, deſiring 
that ſpeedy and effectual juſtice might be executed upon the 
chief delinquents, that is, upon the king. The commons 
were fo pleaſed with ſuch a petition from a whole county, 


that 


* — —— — 
. by * * * * 
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CAR. I. that to encourage the reſt to preſent the like, the petitioners 
1648. were called in and received the thanks of the houſe, and the 
Ly petition wich the order of thanks were forthwith printed and 
publiſhed. It does not however appear that the other coun- 
ties followed this example. Only Norfolk, a few days after, 
deſired by a petition, that the king himſelf might be brought 
to impartial juſtice. | | 
Committee At length, the 23d of December, the houſe of commons 
reaper having reſolved, purſuant to the defires of the army, to 
charge bring the chief delinquents to a trial, and intending to be- 
againſt the gin with the king, appointed a committee of thirty-eight to 
or. [BY draw up a charge, and for that purpoſe to receive all infor- 
Whitelock, mations and examinations of witneſſes for the matters of 
Clarendog, fact againſt him. as „ e, 200, 525 
—_— The ſame day, the fleet under the command of the earl 
adheres to of Warwick ſent a declaration to the general, that they con- 
the de, curred with the army in their remonſtrance. This did not 
; Vis g — much redound to the earl of Warwick's honour, who having 
Whitelock. been one of the preſbyterian- leaders, was the firſt that quit- 
ted his party to join with the independens. 
Ruſhworth, The reſolution to try the king being taken, (a reſolution 
VII. p.375. projected by ſeveral officers of the army, when he firſt reti- 
T. Herbert. red to the Ille of Wight) colonel Harriſon was commanded 
to remove him from Hurſt- caſtle to Windſor. All the time 
the king was in the Iſle of Wight, he kept a private cor- 
Stratagem reſpondence with the lord Newburgh. Since his being at 
late de Hurſt, that lord had found means to acquaint him, he was 
contra to be removed to Windſor, and as his houſe was in the 
nothing. road. ”, ſent him word, to endeavour to dine with him, and 
2 complain of the going of his horſe, promiſing to ſupply him 
. des with one of the fleeteſt in England, by means of which he 
Ludlow. might attempt to eſcape. Accordingly, the king complained 
all the morning, that his horſe was very uneaſy, and ſo 
artfully managed, that he was conducted to dine with the 
lord Newburgh. But when his majeſty came there, he 
| was quickly told, that the horſe ſo much depended upon, 
Heis was the day before lamed with a kick. This ſtratagem fall- 
brought to ing, the king was conveyed to Windſor, where he was kept 
2 till the 19th of January 1648-9, when he was carried to St. 
thence to James's. | 
St. James'ss He was no ſooner at Windſor, than the council of war 
eau we hog ordered all the uſual ceremonies to the king to be laid afide, 
aſide with as ſerving, him upon the knee, and. the like, and moſt of 


regar' to. his domeſtics to be diſmiſſed. For though the council of 
the king, | | war 


* 


r The lodge at the king's park at Bagſhot. 
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war had no right to take then upon them, yet they daily in- CHAR. I. 


croached upon the privileges of the parliament, which acted 1648. 
entirly by their orders. | * 


| £44 — — 
I have before ſpoken of the repreſentation. of the com- Ruſhworth, 


mon- council of London, concerning the election of the lord- 8 
mayor, and other officers of the city. The houſe of com- ©:4ilance 
mons having heard the report of the committee appointed 323 = 
for that purpoſe, ordered, that their foemer ordinance ſhould eee 
be punctually executed, not regarding, that the magiſtrates mayor, &c. 
of London ſhould be choſen out of the ableſt and moſt ſub- N. flesh. 
ſtantial citizens, provided they were of the reigning party. VII. p. 1365, 
They further ordered, that freemen, for the future, ſhould 2369. 1376. 
not be obliged to take the oaths of allegiance and iſupre- / | 


macy. | 7 1% Garber; 
| The ſame day, we 28th of December, the com- p. 7376. 
mittee appointed to conſider of drawing up a charge againſt 
the king, reported an ordinance for attainting him of high- 
treaſon, and for trying him by ſuch commiſſioners as ſnould 
be named in the ordinance, which being read the firſt time, 
was ordered to be read again the next morning. But as the 
houſe knew, the ordinance would be approved at the third 
reading, they paſſed an act for erecting a high court of juſ- 
tice, with power to try the king. The preface to which ex- 
traordinary act was as follows: - ONS 

cc Whereas it is notorious, That Charles Stuart, the Preface of 
« now king of England, not content with thoſe many en- the ordi- 
« croachments which his predeceſſors had made upon the — ag 
« people in their rights and freedoms, hath had a wicked court of 
« deſign, totally tg - ſubvert the ancient and fundamental \"*<- 
« Jaws and liberties of this nation, and in their ſtead to in- FE. 
«© troduce an arbitrary and tyrannical government; and 
ec that beſides all other evil ways and means to bring this 
&« deſign to paſs, he hath proſecuted it with fire and ſword, 
« levied and maintained a cruel war in the land againſt the 
„ parliament and kingdom, whereby the country hath been 
© miſerably waſted, the public treaſure exhauſted, trade de- 
c cayed, thouſands of people murdered, and infinite other 
„ miſchiefs committed; for all which high and treaſonable 
e offences, the ſaid Charles Stuart might long ſince juſtly 
% have been brought to exemplary. and condign puniſh- 
«© ment: whereas alſo the parliament, well hoping, that 
e the reſtraint and impriſonment of his perſon, after-it had 
& pleaſed God to deliver him into their hands, would have 
quieted the diſtempers of the kingdom, did forbear to 
* proceed judicially againſt him ; but found by ſad experi- 

boy ence, 


| 
| 
| 


— — -- 
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Cnar. I. “C ence, that ſuch their remiſſneſs ſerved only to encourage 
1648. him and his complices in the continuance of their evil 
ny practice, and in raiſing of new commotions, rebellions, 
„ and invaſions. For prevention therefore of the like or 


greater inconveniencies, and to the end no chief officer, 


«© or magiſtrate whatſoever may hereafter preſume, traite- 
<c rouſly and maliciouſly to imagine or contrive, the enſlav- 
<< ing or deſtroying of the Engliſh nation, and to expect 
_ << impunity for ſo doing: be it ordained and enacted, by 
<« the commons in parliament, and it is hereby. ordained 
<< and enacted by the authority thereof, That Thomas 
< lord Fairfax, Oliver Cromwell, Henry Ireton, eſquires, 
<«c Sir Hardreſs Waller, knight, Philip Skippon, (and a 
< hundred and forty-five others) ſhall be, and are hereby 
„ appointed and required to be commiſſioners. and judges for 
< the hearing, trying, and adjudging of the ſaid Charles 
„Stuart, &c. .“ EE | 1 7 


1648-9. The ordinance for trial of the king paſſed in the houſe of 


The lords commons the ſecond of January, and was ſent up the ſame 
Jan, 3. day to the lords for their concurrence. Since the ſixth of 


an. 3. 


uſhworth, December, the upper houſe had conſiſted only of nine peers, 


VII. p. 1382. the reſt having abſented themſelves, that they might not be 


Clarendon . | ; 
II]. p. 13, obliged to countenance the . outrageous. proceedings of the 


commons. But upon notice that the ' ordinance would that 
day be ſent up to the lords, there came more peers than 


uſual, as the earls of Northumberland, Manchefter, Rut- 


land, the lords North, Rochford, Maynard, Dacres, in all 
ſixteen, and the lord Denbigh ſpeaker. The ordinance be- 
ing read, was unanimouſly rejected. However, to gain 
time, if poſſible, the lords agreed to acquaint the commons, 
that they would ſend anſwer by meſſengers of their own; 
and at the ſame time adjourned for ten days. This artifice 
was fruitleſs The commons having ordered the journal of 
the houſe of lords to be examined, and finding the ordinance 
Votes of the was rejected, voted, That all members of the houſe of 
commons, © commons, and others, appointed to act in any ordinance 
currence of wherein the lords were joined, ſhall be empowered to ſit, 
the lords act, and execute, in the ſaid ſeveral! committees, of them- 
was not <« ſelves, notwithſtanding the houſs of peers join not with 
Ruſhworch,t “ them.” And therefore they ordered the names of fix 
VII. p. 1382, lords, who had been appointed for judges, to be. left out of 
the commiſſion, and others to be nominated in one room. 
| e 6 es ret rr obs LY haven 
Both houſes declared, on Jan. 1. | againſt the parliament and 3 
That by the fundamental laws of this N Ruſhworth, Tom. VII. p. 
realm, it is treaſon in the king of Eng- 130. 
land, for the time to come, to levy war | 


Among theſe laſt was ſerjeant Bradſhaw, who was after-CHAR. I. 

wards choſen preſident of the high court of juſtice. Then, 1648-9. 

the houſe voted: 4 — 
1. That the people under God, are the original of all Other votes. 


Jan. 4. 
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« juſt power. 

2. That the commons of England aſſembled in parlia- (Ne of OY 
ce ment, being choſen by, and repreſenting the people, have | 
ce the ſupreme authority of this nation. | ' 

« 3. That whatever is enacted and declared law by the 
« commons of England, aſſembled in parliament, hath the 
force of law, and all the people of this nation are in- 

e cluded thereby, altho' the conſent and concurrence of the 
& king, and houſe of peers, be not had thereunto *.”? 

Theſe principles, tho? directly contrary to the true con- 
ſtitution of the Engliſh government, were however very 
agreeable to thoſe of the independents, whoſe intention was 
to turn the monarchy into a republic. 

The ordinance for trial of the king, with the amend- Ruſhworth, 
ments that were forced to be made for want of the lords VII. p.324. 
concurrence, paſſed the houſe of commons the 6th of Ja- 
nuary. „ 

The following days to the 20th, were employed in pre- 
parations for the trial, the like whereof had never yet been 
ſeen in the world. I intend not to ſwell the hiſtory with 
the circumſtances of this famous trial. They are to be See State. 
found in a little book, entitled, A true account of the trial . | | 
© of Charles Stuart, &c.” publiſhed at London in 1650, and 1 | | 
tranſlated into French, wherein nothing is omitted. I ima- | 
gine I ſhall do the reader no injury, to refer him to this | 
book, which is not ſcarce, and which will inform him of all 
particulars . I ſhall content myſelf therefore with briefly M-f mete- 
obſerving, what I think moſt material in the affair. ; adage eh 

*of king 


Charles. 


e Theſe votes, ſays Ruſhworth, be- 


ing reported to the houſe, the houſe 
put them one after another to the queſ- 
tion, and there was not one negative 
voice to any one of them, Tom, VII: 
b. 1383.— At this time Mr, Elſynge 
deſired to be diſmiſied from being clerk 
of the parliament, becauſe (ſays White- 

of his own knowledge) he would 
have no hand in the buſineſs of the 
king, He was a juſt and honeſt man, 
and a moſt excellent clerk, Mem, p. 
364.—— Jan. 6, The committee of 
eſtates in Scotland reſiding in London, 


Vol. X. 


writ a letter to the commons, deſiring 
they would not proceed to try or exe- 
cute the king, without the advice of 
their nation. Ruſhworth, Tom. VII. 
p. 1384. ; 

u John Bradſhaw ſerjeant at law, 
was preſident of the court. William 
Steele, Dr. Doriſlaus, and Mr. Aſke, 
were counſellors aſſiſtants to draw up 
the charge againſt the king. John 


Coke, ſollicitor. Serjeant Dandy, ſer- 


jeant at arms. Mr. Phelps and Mr. 
Broughton, clerks to the court. Lud- 


low, Tom. I, Pe 275. 


LI 
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CAR. I. I. The bigh- court of juſtice obſerved the ſame rules th 
1648-9. trying the king, as in judging a common malefactor, there 
being no precedent of ſuch a trial. 


Concerning II. The principal article of the accuſation was; that the 
_— king had levied war againft the parliament, which was un- 
nes deniable. The fieges and battles were evident proofs of it. 
gainſt the But this ought not to have been the principal point. It 
parliament. ſhould have been proved, that he was the beginner and au- 
thor ef the war. For it is manifeſt, if the war had been 

only defenſive on his part, he was not to be blamed. And 

yet, in the charge, he was ſuppoſed to have put the par- 

liament under a neceflity of defending themſelves, and this 

point, which was the chief, not only was not proved, but 

even not attempted to be ſo. The depoſitions of the wit- 

nefſes tended not to ſhow, that the king had forced the par- 

Irament to take up arms, but only that he had been ſeen 

ſword in hand againſt the parliament, and giving orders to 

levy war. The queſtion; which of the two, the king or 

the parliament, had begun the war, ought to have been 

fully cleared. But though it had been ſo to the king's diſ- 
advantage, who does not know, that the beginner of a war, 

is not always the aggreſſor? This was a point of great diſ- 

cuffion, and which impartial judges would have found diffi- 

cult to decide. For if what has been ſaid in the hiſtory of 

this reigh be remembered, it will be obſerved, that though 

it is evident the king governed in an arbitrary manner for 

ſome years, the ground of the war he undertook, was not 

in maintenance of this arbitrary power. He had fully con- 

ſented to the annulling of his uſurpations, But the ground 

of the war, on his part, was the defence of the power the 

king enjoys by the laws of the land. On the parliament's 

ſide, the ground of the war was, That in a ſuppoſition, the 

king could not be truſted any more, they would have di- 

veſted him of the power his legal prerogatives afforded him 

to return to his former courfes, and govern for the future as 

he had governed before. The king was unwilling to be 

curbed, and the parliament would ſet bounds to his power. 

This wies the true ground of the war. It was not therefore 

eaſy to .etermine who was the firſt author of it. The king 

refuſed to give other ſecurity for the future than his word ; 

and the parliament pretended to have very ſtrong reaſons to 

ſuſpect the word of a prince, who had fo often broke it. 

'To determine on which fide. juſtice and reaſon lay, the 

King's heart muſt have been dived into, to know whether 

he was fincere, or intended to deceive the parliament. EY 

| the 
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cealed under that pretence. But all theſe things could be 
known only to God. And yet, the parliament, being judge 
and party, ſuppoſed, without alledging any proof, that the 
king was the aggreſſor and ſole author of the war. 


IN. There are frequent inſtances in hiſtory of king's aſſaſ- Of the par- 


$33 - 
the other band, it was neceſſary to know, whether the di- CH ak. I, 
rectors of the parliament had not ſome other end than the 1648 9. 

public good, and whether private intereſts were not con- 


ſinated by their ſubjects, in conſequence either of the pub- N 


lic hatred, or of private revenge, or of the intereſt of ſome 


themſel ves 


faction. The Engliſh hiſtory furniſhes, even ſince the con- judge of tue 


queſt, examples of two kings ſolemnly depoſed and impri-kins. 
ſoned. But till Charles I. it no where appears, that any 


king was ever tried for his life, before his own ſubjects as 
judges. I ſhall ſay nothing here of other ſovereigns, who 
are poſſeſſed of a greater authority over their ſubjects than 
the kings of England; for there may be a wide difference 
between ſovereigns in that reſpect. But confining myſelf 
wholly to the kingdom of England, and ſuppoſing the con- 
ſtitution of the government ſuch as it was from the conqueſt 
to Charles I. I ſhall bricfly ſet forth what has been ſaid for 
and againſt ſo extraordinary a trial. In the firſt place, it is 
demanded, On what law, natural or poſitive, was founded 
the right aſſumed by the parliament of England to try the 
king? The moſt plauſible anſwer in vindication of the par- 
liament's proceedings, is as follows. 


According to the conſtitution of the Engliſh government, Reaſone for 
the king is no leſs bound than the ſubject, to obſerve the th 


laws to which himſelf or predeceſſors aſſented, which is the 
principal clauſe of the coronation-oath. If this obligation 
be equal on both ſides, there muſt be therefore equally 
means to cauſe them to diſcharge it, in caſe they come to 
neglect it. As for the ſubject, there is no manner of diffi- 
culty. The penalties againſt offenders are univerſally known, 
and the-courts of juſtice. are appointed to inflict them. It 
is true, the laws have ordained no penalty upon the kings 
who diſcharge not their duty, as well out of reſpect to the 
regal dignity, as becauſe it cannot be ſuppoſed, that the 
king, to ——_ the execution of the laws is committed, 
ſhould be the firſt to break them, and betray the truſt lodged 
in him by the people. He is nevertheleſs bound to obſerve 
them himſelf, and cauſe them to be obſerved by the ſubject. 
This is a principle generally acknowledged. But what is 
this obligation, if the obſervance of the laws depends ſolely 


e pailia» 
Cilt 


mei. 


on his will, and there be no juſt means to compel him to 


"2-4-2 obſerve 


| 
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obſerve them, or puniſh them when he breaks them? Will 


1648-9. it not be an empty found without any meaning? And will 
pot the Engliſh government be as arbitrary as that of any 


other country in the world? Since, therefore, the laws have 
not decreed any penalty againſt a king that ſhould neglect 
his duty, or the manner to. conſtrain him to diſcharge it; 
and as, nevertheleſs, he is bound by the ſame laws to pro- 
cure the obſervance thereof, and to obſerve them himſelf, 
the nation's rerepreſentative in parliament is of courſe to call 
him to an account, ſince it is not poflible to imagine any 


other way. Suppoling the king has violated the moſt fun- 


damental Jaws of the realm, ſhall foreigners be applied to, 
for to bring him to juſtice ? Can it be ſuppoſed, contrary to 
experience, that the king is under an impoſſibility of break- 


ing the fundamental laws of the kingdom, of endeavouring 


to ſubvert them, and of eftabliſhing an arbitrary govern- 
ment? Will it be maintained, that he may do it with im- 
punity ? But if he is aſſured of impunity, what difference is 
there between the Engliſh government and the moſt deſpo- 
tic, ſince its preſervation will ſolely depend on the king's 

probity and will? If he runs no hazard in trying to alter the 
conſtitution, after ten attempts, he will try again, even till 
he ſucceeds, As to the objection, That leſs violent means 
than war may be uſed to oblige the king to the obſervance 
of the laws, and leſs unjuſt and extraordinary, than the 


taking away his life, to puniſh him for the breach of them; 


it is anſwered, 'This is true, and the parliament had accord- 
ingly tried to ſecure the government by other methods, as 
by demanding of the king that the power of the militia 
might be lodged in both houſes. If the king had agreed to 
it, the realm would have been in peace, and the people's 


jealouſies have ceaſed. But he had taken up arms to pre- 


yent the parliament's ufing theſe means, a clear evidence 
that his deſign was to maintain himſelf in a condition to al- 
ter the government when he ſhould have opportunity. This 
unjuſt war had been the occaſion of infinite miſchiefs, of the 
death of thouſands of his ſubjects, and the ruin of the reſt; 
and if he was brought to a trial, it was not ſo much to pu- 


niſh him for violating the laws, as for preferring the unjuſt | 


Reaſons 
againſt the 
parliament, 


and violent way of arms, before the expedients offered him 
to prevent his breaking them for 'the future. | 


The advocates for the king ſay, 1. Though the kings of 
England have not ſo much authority in their realm as ſome 
other kings, it does not follow, that they may be put 15500 
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a level with ſubjects, and made equally accountable for their CHAR. I. 


2. The principle laid down for foundation, that there is 
an equal obligation upon the king and ſubjects to obſerve 
the law, is falſe, and conſequently the whole reaſoning 
founded thereon, of no force. For, private perſons being 
entruſted only with their own conduct, nothing can exempt 
them from the obſervance of the laws. But the king being 
entruſted with the government of the ſtate, and the execu- 
tion of the laws, he has conſequently power to qualify them 
on certain occaſions, otherwiſe this truſt would be to no 
purpoſe. The laws could not foreſee every thing, and there 
are occaſions where it is abſolutely neceſſary for the public 
good to act contrary to them, or at leaſt to ſuſpend the 
obſervance of them, and therefore the obligation of the king 
and the ſubject is not equal. | 5 

3- Suppoling the king had violated ſome of the fundamen- 
tal laws of the kingdom, and levied war againſt the parlia- 
ment after the moſt unjuſt manner, it did not follow that 
he might be puniſhed with death, by reaſon he has neither 
ſuperior nor equal in the kingdom, and he could have none 
but ſubjects for his judges. Beſides, he was the fountain 


of juſtice, and it was abſurd to make him liable to juſtice, 


from whom it flows and derives its whole authority. 
4. According to this ſuppoſition, the chance of war having 


put him in the power of his enemies, he might have been 


detained in priſon, and prevented from doing miſchief, 
till he was prevailed with to grant all the ſecurities required. 
But there was a wide difference between impriſonment and 


death; as the firſt could be conſidered as a reaſonable and 


neceſſary precaution, and the other as a puniſhment ſubjects 
were not impowered to inflict on their ſovereign, as indeed 
the like had neyer been heard of. . 

5. But the ſuppoſition that the king had violated the laws, 
and levied unjuſt war againſt his parliament, was very far 
from being well grounded. In the firſt place, as to the 
laws, if the king, miſled by evil counſels, had, on ſome 
occaſions, carried his power too far, when the parliament 
made him ſenſible of the ill conſequences of this conduct, 
he had chearfully and willingly renounced the exorbitant 
power which he believed himſelf before to be juſtly intitled 
to. He had, without delay, conſented to all the acts pre- 
ſented to him on that ſubjed, and agreed that his moſt inti- 
mate counſellors ſhould be brought to juſtice, The parlia- 
ment had accepted this reparation, without expreſſing the 


L13 leaſt 
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CAR. I. leaſt deſire of cauſing him to ſuffer for his paſt faults. Aſter 
1648-9. that, it was abſurd to alledge theſe ſame faults, ſo -amply 
= repaired, as a motive of the Juſtice PR to be executed 


— 


upon him. 

6. As for the war #hd bug: levied againſt his patlinemcie, it 
was wronefully aſſerted; and without the leaſt proof, that 
the king had raiſed and degun it on purpoſe to avoid giving 
his people ſecurity. And under colour of deſiring ſecurity 
for the future,” a defire wholly founded upon mere-ſuſpicions 
and bare poſſibilities that the king might abuſe his power, 
it was pretended to ſtrip him of all his prerogatives, in a 
word, of the regal authority, and leave him only a ſhadow 
of royalty. - Thus, ſuppoſing it true that the king had be- 
gun the war, which was by no means evinced, it would 
allo be true, that the parliament had excited it, by attempt- 
ing, under a vain pretence of peace and concord, to reduce 
the king to the moſt RAY ſtate a ſovereign can pofli- 
bly be in. 

*, The juſtice, pretended: to. be executed upon the king, 
was founded intirely on two ſuppoſitions, ſupported with no 
proof. The firſt, that the king had undertaken the war, 
only to free himſelf from giving ſecurity /--' The ſecond, that 
there was reaſon to fear he would - employ the power that 
ſhould be left him, in altering the conſtitution. All reaſon- 
able perſons were therefore left to judge, whether there was 


juſtice in trampling upon all- laws divine and human, and 


inflicting upon their ſoverign a capital PRE on two 
ſuch raſh ſuppoſitions. ; 

8. As for the plunder, ruin, murder, and other miſchiefs 
occaſioned by the war, beſore they could be charged to the 
king's account, it ought at leaſt to have been well proved 
that he was the author of the war. But if this point were 
fally examined, it would doubtleſs be found; that the com- 

lainers themſelves could alone be charged with it. 

9. The king was proceeded againſt for intending to change 
the government, and make it arbitary and tyrannical. But 
every Engliſhman was convinced, that the government had 
never been mere deſpotic, more tyrannical, and more arbi- 
trary than ſince the meeting of this parliament. There 
was ſcarce a law but what had been violated. The two 
houſes had, for ſeveral years, uſurped the ſupreme authority 
contrary to the known laws. And lately the commons had 
voted, that all power was lodged in them, without the con- 
curre-ce cf king and peers, a maxim unknown to the Eng- 


10. The 


1A from the foundation of the monareby. 
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10. The commons in eſtabliſhing, by a bare vote, that CHAR. I, 


it belonged to them alone to try the king, had plainly de- 
clared, they owned neither ſuperior nor equal, which was 
really introducing an arbitrary government. 

II. Laſtly, till 1643, the parliament had only ſuſpected 
tie king's intention to alter the government, but after the 
parliament had aſſumed the direction, the government was 
really and truly changed. The king was moreover ſuſpected 
of deſigning to alter the eſtabliſhed religion: but the parlia- 
ment had indeed changed it, and reduced it to a deplorable 
confuſion, and the projet of this unfortunate change had 
been the true cauſe of the war, and of all the ſubſequent 
calamities, 

IV. The fourth circumſtance I intend to obſerve, i is, that 
the king was brought three times before the high court of 


1648-9, 
— 


juſtice, and as often called upon to anſwer the charge en- 


tered againſt him, which was read in his hearing. But he 
conſtantly. refuſed to own the authority of the court, and of 
thoſe who erected it. On the other hand, the court would 
neyer hear his reaſons for declining their juriſdiction. They 
always took for granted, that the authority by which the 
court was eſtabliſned, was ſufficient; which was the very 
thing the king would have combated, but was never ſuffered. 
At laſt, ſeeing he could not prevail to be heard on that ſub- 
ject, he left his reaſons in writing to this effect: 

„That no earthly power could juſtly call him (who was 
<« their king) in queſtion as a delinquent. 

«© That there were no proceedings juſt againſt any man 
„but what were warranted, either by God's laws, or the 

* municipal laws of the country where he lives. As for 
a the proceedings againſt him, they could not be warranted 
* by God's laws, For on the contrary, it is there ſaid, 
$6 ken the word of a king is, there is fawer ; ; and who may 


„ ſay unto them, what dojt thou ? Ecclel. viii. 4. Then for 


ce the law of the land, no impeachment can lie againſt the 
„ king, they all going in his name: and one of their 
e maxims is, That the king can do no wrong, Beſides, the 
law upon which they grounded their proceedings, muff 
either be old or new: if old, they ought to ſhew it; if 
new, they ſhould tell what authority, warranted by the 
fundamental laws of the land, had made it, and when. 

How the houſe of commons could erect a court of judi- 
te cature, which was never one itſelf, he left to God. and 
the world to judge. | 
8 orld to judg 8 Ad 


His 3 
for it. 
Ruſhworth, 


VII. p. 1403. 
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CHAR. I. © And it was full as ſtrange, that they ſhould pretend to 
1648-9. make laws without king, or lords houſe, to any that had 

ny — * heard ſpeak of the laws of England. And admitting, 
< that the people of England's commiſſion could grant their 
<< pretended power, he ſaw nothing they could ſhew for 
& that ; for certainly they never aſked the queſtion of the 
e tenth man in the kingdom. | 
„That having concluded, as much as in him lay, a 
© treaty at Newport, and expecting the houſe's agreement 
& thereunto, he was ſuddenly ſurpriſed and hurried from 
< thence as a priſoner ; that the higher houſe, for any thin 
he could fee, was totally excluded; and for the houſe 
„ of commons it was too well known, that the major part 
« of them were detained or deterred from fitting : ſo as if he 
„ had no other, this would have been a ſufficient reaſon 
for him to proteſt againſt the lawfulneſs of their pretended 
& court. 8 
„That the arms he took up, were only to defend the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom, againſt thoſe who had 
« ſuppofed his power had totally changed the ancient go- 
„ eine = | 5 
Remarkable V. Of all the witneſſes, as T ſaid, examined againſt the 
. e king *, there was not one which proved the king to be 
gainſt the | , | 
king. author of the war. But among the depoſitions, there were 
Ruſhworth, two which muſt not paſs unobſerved, ſuppoling they were 
* neither forged nor altered. The firſt ſhows, the king was 
much leſs incenſed againſt the independents than againſt the 
preſbyterians, though afterwards he had but too much cauſe 
to perceive, that the principles of the former, were more 
deſtructive to him, than thoſe of the latter. The ſecond 
ſeems to prove, that the king did not act with ſincerity, 
even in the treaty of Newport. „ : 
7. 1424 Richard Price a ſcrivener of London depoſed, that the 
85 committee of ſafety being informed, that the king was pri- 
vately ne with the independents, ſent the deponent 
to Oxford, under colour of carrying propoſals to the king, 
from the independents: that he was introduced to the king 
by the earl of Briſtol, and received orders to ſay to the lead- 
ing independents, from his majeſty, that if they would take 
is part againſt the parliament, he would grant them what- 
ever freedom they deſired, | 5 


The 


w This, ſays the king, I intended Echard's Hiſt. Tom. II. p. 633, and 
fo ſpeak in Weſtminſter-hall, on Mon- their depoſitions in Ruſhworth, Tom. 
day, Jan. 22, but againſt reaſon was VII. p. 1406, &c, and in State» 
hindered to ſhow my reaſon. trials, Tom, I. e 
* x See their names at lengh in 
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The ſecond depoſition was of Henry Gooche of Grey's- CHAR. I. 
Inn, who ſaid: That on the goth of September laſt, 1648-9. 
« having acceſs to, and diſcourſe with, the king at New 


„Fort, be told him, that ſince his majeſty had juſtified r. 448. 


de the parliament's taking up arms, by conſenting to the 
&« preface of the bill, he did not queſtion, but moſt of the 


« preſbyterian-party, both ſoldiers and others, would ſtick ' 


« cloſe to him.” To which the king anſwered, 5 That 
ee he would have all his old friends know, that though for 
ce the preſent he was contented to give the parliament leave 
e to call their own war what they pleaſed, yet that he nei- 
e ther did then, nor ever ſhould decline the juſtice of his 
* own cauſe.” . Moreover, upon the deponent's ſaying, 
« That his buſineſs was much retarded through want of 
% commiſſions.” The king made anſwer, „That bein 
e upon a treaty he would not diſhonour himſelf, but if the 
e deponent would go over to the prince his ſon, (who had 
« full authority from him,) he, or any for him, ſhould re- 
© ceive whatever commiſſions ſhould be defired.” That, 
beſides, he expreſſed much joy, that his good ſubjects would 
engage themſelves for his reſtoration, 


The king refuſing to anſwer before the high-court of Sentence is 


may his refuſal was taken, acco:ding to the laws of Eng- 
and, for a confeſſion, and ſentence of death was paſſed upon 


him the 27th of January J. A little before his ſentence was refufed to 


pronounced, he earneſtly deſired to be heard before the two 


houſes, ſaying, he had ſomething of great importance to v 
offer them, But his defire was rejected. It is generally Welwood. 


believed, he intended to propoſe to the parliament, that he 


would abdicate the crown in favour of his eldeſt fon. 


The ſentence was executed the 3oth of January 1648-9, He is exe- 
on a ſcaffold erected in the ſtreet at th 
Banqueting-houſe at Whitehall . 


Y The names of thoſe who were 
preſent, and gave their aſſent to the 
ſentence, were as follows : Bradſhaw, 
prefident ; Liſte, Say, Cromwell, Ire- 


ton, Hardreſſe Waller, Bourchier, Re- 


N e Pennington, Martin, Pure- 
foy, Barkſtead, Thom:linſon, Blackiſtone, 
Millington, Conftable, Ludlow, Hutch- 
ingſon, Liveſy, Tichbourn, Roe, Lil- 
bourn, Smith, Edwards, Clement, Wo- 
gan, Norton, Harwey, Venn, Scot, An- 
&dre205, Fleetwood, Mayne, J. Temple, 
Seroope, Dean, Okey, Hewlon, Goffe, 
Holland, Carew, Jones, Corbet, Allen, 


with 


Pelham, Blagrave, Walton, Harrifon, 
Whalley, Pride, Ewer, Grey of Groby, 
Danvers, Maleverer, Moore, Alured, 
Cawley, Stapley, Downs, Horton, Ham- 
mond, Love, Potter, Garland, Dixwell, 


P. Temple, Waite, —All theſe likewiſe 


(exert thoſe whoſe names are printed in 
talic characters) with Ingoldſby and 
Chaloner, ſigned the warrant for the 
king's. execution, Ruſhworth, Tom. 
VII. p. 1416, 1426. See an account 
of them in Heath, p. 196, &c. 


2 Two men in diſguiſes and vizore, | 


ood upon the ſcaffold for executioners, 
1 ng Whitelock, 


e windows of the ©*<d- 


The king ſuffered death y 


ö 
| 
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CHAR. I. with great conſtancy, and without ſhowing the leaſt ſigne 
1648-9. of weakneſs or amazement. His body, after having been 
C — for ſome days expoſed to view, in one of the rooms at 


- Whitehall, was carried to Windſor, and buried without any 


Character of 
Charles I, amidſt the exceſſive commendations beſtowed on him by 
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pomp in St. George's chapel “. 5 
It is no eaſy thing to give a juſt character of Charles J. 


ſome, and the calumnies wherewith others have endeavoured 
to blacken his reputation, If the parties born in his reign 
had died with him, we might find in the hiſtories of that 
time, compoſed after the troubles were over, an impartiality 
which might help to form a true judgment of this prince's 
character. But the ſame parties continuing in the followin 
reigns, with a mutual animoſity, it may be ſaid, there is 
not an impartial Engliſh hiſtorian upon this ſubject. Some 
had no other view than to vindicate the king, and others, 
whoſe aim was to juſtify the parliament, could not do it 
without loading the king, and rendering him odious. We 
muſt therefore proceed with the utmoſt caution when we are 
in ſearch of this prince's character, for fear of being miſled, 
and drawn into error by the different repreſentations given 
their readers by the hiſtorians. Notwithſtanding theſe diffi- 
culties, I ſhall briefly ſpeak my thoughts, free from all 
party-pathon and prejudice. | 

I do not find, the commendations beſtowed on Charles I. 


with regard to ſobriety, temperence, and chaſtity, were 
ever conteſted. All agree likewiſe, that he was a good 


huſband, a good father, and a good maſter. But ſome ac- 
cuſe him, and perhaps not unjuſtly, of ſuffering his queen 
to have too great an influence over him, and too large a 

| af ſhare 


Whitelock, p., 375. William Hulet 
was tried and condemned on Oct. 15, 
1660, for being one of them. State- 
trials, Tom, II. p. 381, &c. In the 
ſame trial it is ſaid, That Brandon 
the hangman cut off the king's head, 
p. 385. Others ſay, it was colonel 
Joyce. Life of Cromavell, 


2 After the king's head was ſtruck | 


off at one blow, his body was put in 
a coffin, covered with black velvet, 
and removed to his lodging-room in 
Whitehall, Being imbalmed, it was 
delivered the 7th of February to four 
of his ſervants, Herbert, Mildmay, 
Preſton, and Joyner, who had been 
#ppointed to wait upon him during hls 
un priſonment, and by them, that ſame 


day, removed to Windſor, where came, 
by permiſſion, the duke of Richmond, 
the marquis of Hertford, the earls of 
Southampton and Lindſey, with Dr. 
uxon biſhop of London, Colonel 

bithcot, the governor, not permit- 
ting the biſhop to ſay the burial-office, 
according to the liturgy, the body was 
ſilently interred on February 9, in 4 
vault about the middle of the choir, 
over againſt the eleyenth ſtall on the 
ſovereign's fide, near Henry VIII. and 
Jane Seymour, with this inſcription 
in capital letters, on a fillet ef Jead, 
KINGCHARLES, 1648. The 
whole funeral charges came but ta 
2291, 38. Herbert's Mam, 


» 
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ſhare in ſtate affairs > The kingdom being proteſtant, and CHAR. I. 
the queen a very zealous catholic, her power, which ſhe 1648-9. 
greatly abufed in cauſing the moſt important offices to be 
conferred on papiſts, muſt have been looked upon with a 
jealous eye. This was the chief ground of the opinion 
ſpread about the kingdom, 'that the court intended to reſtore 
the catholic religion in England. ee 

He was ſo great a lover of juſtice, that no temptation could 
« diſpoſe him to a wrongful action, except it was ſo diſguiſed to 
« him, that he believed it to be juſt.” Theſe are the lord T. III. 5. 
Clarendon's own words, which may be very true, if applied 797. 
to the concerns of particular perſons. But beſides the juſtice 
. which a king ought to adminiſter impartially to private per- 
ſons, there is another kind of juſtice due from him, to all 
his people in general, With reſpect to this laſt, it may 
juſtly be doubted, that the lord Clarendon's encomium is 
inconſiſtent with the project of altering the conſtitution, and 
aſſuming a power, which certainly was illegal. Nay, I do 
not believe, that this was one of the thing's diſguiſed to him, 
and I ſhould rather think, it was by him, that his miniſters 
and courtiers framed their conduct, and adapted their no- 
tions to his, in order to make their court, and advance their 
fortune. _ L995 FONT | 
Never was king perhaps ſo punctual and regular in his 
devotions both public and private. This was of ſome uſe 
to him, to repel the charge of his not being well- affected to 
the proteſtant religion, and he knew how to improve it on 
occaſion, | | | | 
He abhorred all debauchery, and could not endure an 
obſcene or prophane word. His court was very different 
from his father's, where- oaths, prophane jeſts, and obſcene 
diſcourſe were but too much in vogue. It is hard to con- 
ceive, how the duke of Buckingham, who was uſed to king 
James's ways, could accommodate himſelf to the gravity 
and ſeverity of Charles I. or how king Charles could adapt 
himſelf to the duke of Buckingham's manners, | 
James I. was laviſh, and his ſon Charles inclined towards 
avarice. But this failing may be .excuſed by the conſidera- 
tion, that he never abounded with money, from the begin- 
ning to the end of his reign. | 
His enemies would repreſent him as a cruel] and bloody 
prince; but as they have not been able to reproach him 
with any particular action denoting ſuch a diſpoſition, it is | 

e 3 Fe a eaſy l 

| 


* 


* 
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d Sir Philip W:rwick ſays, that & of the queen's perſon, than of his 
king Charles © was always more chairy „ buſineſs," p. 204, 
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eaſy to perceive, this charge is founded on the ſuppoſition 
of - his having been author of a war wherein fo much blood 

Sincerity, as appears in his hiſtory, was not his favourite 
virtue. He made frequent uſe of mental reſervations, con- 
cealed in ambiguous terms and general expreflions, of which 
he reſerved the explication at a proper time and place. For 
this reaſon, the parliament could never confide in his pro- 
miſes, wherein there was always either ſome ambiguous 
term, or ſome reſtriction that rendered them uſeleſs. This 
may be faid to be one of the principal cauſes of his ruin, be- 
cauſe giving thereby occaſion of diſtruſt, it was not poſſible 


to find any expedient for a peace with the parliament. He 


was thought to act with ſo little ſincerity in his engagements, 
that it was believed there was no dependence on his word. 
The parliament could not even reſolve to debate on the 
king's propoſitions, ſo convinced were they of his ability to 


| hide his real intentions under ambiguous expreſſions. But 


Clarendon, 
III. p. 335. 


they ſent their own propoſitions to the king, with the liberty 
only of ſaying content, or not content, ſo apprehenſive were 
they of his explications. But as I may be accuſed of load- 
ing the king too much upon the point of fincerity, I think 
it incumbent on me, to juſtify what I have ſaid, by an un- 
exceptionable evidence. I mean the earl of Clarendon. 
A law enacted by violence and force, (lays that illuſtrious 
« hiſtorian) is not rightfully enacted, was one of thoſe poſitions 
J Ariftatle, which hath never ſince been contradicted, and was 
© an advantage, that being well managed, and floutly inſiſted 
© wpon, ould, in ſpite of all their machinations haue brought 
* his majeſly's enemies to a temper of being treated with. But 
I have ' ſome cauſe to believe, that even this argument which 
© was unanſwerable for the rejecting the bill [for taking away 
£ the biſhops votes] was applied for the confirming it; and an 
© opinton, that the violence and force uſed in procuring it, ren- 


A dered it abſolutely invalid and void, made the confirmation «of 


it leſs conſidered, as not being of firength to make that act 
© good, which was in itſelf null. And I doubt this logic had an 
influence upon other acts of no leſs moment than theſe.” 

et the reader judge after this, if we may boaſt of king 


 Charles's ſincerity, ſince even in paſſing acts of parliament, 


which is the moſt authentic and ſolemn promiſe a king of 
England can make, he gave his aſſent, merely in an opi- 
nion, that they were vold in themſelves, and conſequently 
he was not bound by this engagement. I paſs over in ſi- 
lence the manifeſt breach of the petition of right, perhaps 

upon 
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upon the ſame principle. and of his many aſſurances to his CRHAR. I. 
parliament of his intention to maintain their privileges, 1648-9. 
which he violated within a few days, becauſe theſe things 
have been ſufficiently ſpoken of in the hiſtory of his reign. 

Some accuſe him of an inclination for the Roman catho- 
lic religion; nay, there are who carry this charge ſo far as 
to ſay, he intended to reſtore it in England. Theſe impu- 
tations are groundleſs. But it cannot be denied, that he 
gave occaſion for them by his conduct, though contrary to 
his intention. During the firſt fifteen years of his reign, 
the Roman catholics were not only ſcreened from the ri- 
gour of the law, but even encouraged and countenanced to 
ſuch a degree, that he made them privy-counſellors, ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, and lords-lieutenants of counties. Two 
things induced him to this condeſcenſion. The firſt, the 
queen's importunities. who was extremely zealous. for her 
religion. The ſecond, his project to render himſelf abſo- 
lute, for the execution of which, he believed the aſſiſtance 
of the catholics, as well Engliſh as foreigners, to be ne- 
ceſſary. But I will not affirm, that the queen, and ſome 
of the miniſtry had not formed, with regard to religion, 
more extenſive projects, which they did not think proper to 
impart to the king. The. aſſiſtance of the catholics, whom 
the king had managed for another occaſion, became neceſ- 
fary for his own defence, after his breach with the parlia- 
ment. How unwilling ſoever he ſeemed to receive any aid 
from the papiſts, it is certain, many were entertained in his 
ſervice, and that he was privately ailifted by the catholics on 
ſundry important occaſions, | 

Though it cannot be proved that he excited the Iriſh re- 
bellion, it may however be affirmed, it was not againſt him 
that the Iriſh took up arms, ſince they never had leſs cauſe 
to complain than in this and the late reign. Beſides, the 
papiſts, both Iriſh and Engliſh, always looked upon this 
prince as their protector, and were ever ready to aſſiſt him. 
Had he ſucceeded in his deſigns, very likely, the condition 
of the catholics in England and Ireland, would have been 
much more happy, and the penal laws in great meaſure re- 
pealed. But it does not follow, that the king himſelf had 
any inclination to popery, or intended to eſtabliſh the Ro- 
miſh religion. In ſhort, that he was a ſincere member of 
the church of England, can hardly be doubted, ſince he 
affirmed it on the ſcaffold, at a time when it could be of no 
ſervice to him to diſſemble his belief. 


Many 
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Many people give him the ſirname of martyr, pretending, 
he ſuffered death in maintenance of the truth of the prote- 
ſtant religion againſt the preſbyterians and independents, 
and call the day of his death, which is ſolemnized yearly on 
the 3oth of January, the day of his martyrdom. But in 


the firſt place, there was too great a complication of cauſes 


which brought him to this tragical end, to afcribe his death 
folely to religion. 2. Though it were true that religion 
was the ſole cauſe of his death, it would not be univerſ{al] 

agreed that he died for defending the truth of the proteſtant 
religion, ſince, among proteſtants, the Engliſh alone, or 
rather a great part of the Engliſh, hold epiſcopacy to be a 
doctrine of faith. 3. Though dying for epiſcopacy were 


really martyrdom, the king in his laſt propoſals at Newport, 


agreed to reduce epiſcopacy to a very ſmall matter. 4. Had 
he been condemned by the preſbyterians, he might in ſome 
manner be ſaid to ſuffer for epiſcopacy. But it is, evident 
the preſbyterians had no ſhare in this ſentence, nor ever 
thought of bringing him to a trial. The independents were 
the men that condemned and executed him, and ſurely, it was 
not on any religious account, but to turn the monarchy in- 
to a republic. 5. If the ſcrivener's evidence be true, king 
Charles cannot be ſaid to ſuffer death for ſupporting religion 
againſt the independents, ſince, according to the depoſition, 
he offered to grant them all the freedom they ſhould deſire, 
if they would but take his part. However this be, the church 
of England having recovered, in the reign of Chagles II. 
the advantage ſhe had loſt in that of Charles I. appointed 
the day of his death to be kept every year with faſting and 
humiliation, which has cauſed ſome to give him the glorious 
title of martyr. 

To conclude, Charles I. was endued with many virtues 
and noble qualities. There is even room to believe, that 
his failings flowed intirely from his deſign to enflave Eng- 
land, and if, on ſome occaſions, he followed not exactly 
the rules of ſincerity, it was only the more eaſily to execute 


what he had undertaken. Without this unfortunate pro- 
ject, he might be reckoned one of the moſt accompliſhed 
Princes that ever has been on the Engliſh throne ©. The 


duke 


c D. Welwocd mentions theſe par- e plexioned ; his body ftrong, healthy, 
ticulars, in his character of king „ and well-made; and though of a 
Charles, not taken notice of by Rapin, * low ſtature, was capable to endure 
&« He was a prince of a comely pre- „“ the greateſt fatigues. He had a 
c ſence, of a ſweet, grave, but me- © good taſte of learning, and a more 
« Jancholy aſpect. His face was re- „ than ordinary ſkill in the bers] 
&« gular, handſome, and well com- © arts, eſpecially painting, ſculpture, 
| | « architecture, 
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duke of Buckingham, the earl of Strafford, archbiſhop Laud, Crax.1. 

and the queen herſelf uſed to a very different government 1648-9. 

from that of England, were the perſons that ruined this 
unhappy prince, whom they ſo paſſionately deſired to raiſe 

higher than his predeceſſors. But who can forbear making 

a very natural reflection on this ſubje& ? I mean, upon the 
puniſhment of thoſe evil counſellors, and of the king him- 


| ſelf. The duke of Buckingham loit his life by the hands 


of an aſſaſſin; Laud, Strafford, and the king himſelf died 


on the ſcaffold, and the queen ſpent the reſidue of her days 
in a melancholy widowhood, being even ſlighted by her 
neareſt relations. She lived however long enough to ſee 


the prince her ſon's reſtoration, but found not in him, all 


the ſatisfaction ſhe expected, which doubtleſs was the cauſe 
of her return to France, where ſhe died in the year 1669. 


« architecture, and medals; he ac- 
« quired the nobleſt collection of any 


« prince in his time, and more than 


« all the kings of England before him. 
6 He ſpoke ſeveral languages very well, 
c and with a ſingular good grace; 


K . —— 


ce though now and then, when he was 
« arm in diſcourſe, he was inclinable 
to ſtammer. He writ # tolerable: 
&« hand for a king, but his ſenſe was 
+ ſtrong, and his tile laconic. Mem, 
p- 68, &c, 


By an indenture in the 24 year of 
king Charles I, a pound weight of 


gold, of the old ſtandard, of twenty 
three carats, three grains and a half 


fine, and half a grain allay, was coined 
into 44 J. 108. by tale; namely, into 
roſe- rials at 30 8s. a piece; ſpur- rials 
at 15 8. a piece, and angels at 108. a 
piece, And a pound weight of crown 
gold, of twenty-two carats fine. and 
two carats allay, into 41), by tale; 
namely, into unites at 208. Double 
crowns at 108. or Britiſh crowns at 


5 s. a piece. And a pound of ſilver 


of the old ſtandard, of eleven ounces, 
two- penny weight fine, into ſixty-twWo 
ſhillings by tale; ; namely, into crowns, 
half-crowns, ſhillings, half-ſhillings, 
two-pences, pence, and half-pence, 
The gold coins. of this king (as ap- 
pears by the indenture above) are 
Roſe rials, Spur-rials, Angels, Unites, 
Double and Britiſh crowns, The 
Roſe-rial has, on one fide, the king's 
figure in wrought armour, crowned, 
and holding in his right-hand the 
ſcepter, reſting upon his ſhoulder z and 
in his leſt-hand the ball, CAROLUS, 
D, G, MAG, BRITAN, FRAN, 


— 
— 


ET. HIB, REX, Reverſe, under a 
crown, the arms quartered, Scotland 
in the firſt and fourth quarter, between 
C. R. crowned, HIS, PRAESVM, 
VT. PROSIM. ftruck, probably, 
when the king was in Scotland, and 
weighing fix penny weights, eight 
grains, and a quarter. (Fig, 1.) The 
Spur-rial, weighing juſt half the o her, 
exhibits the (king's head crowned, 
looking the contiary way, and exe 
tending to the edge, CAR. D. G, 
MAG. BRIT. FRAN, ET. HIP, 
REX. Reverſe, the arms, as before, 
VNITA TVEMVR. The Unite 
has XX, behind the king's head 
crowned in ruff, CAROLVS. D. G. 
MAG. BRIT, FRA. ET, HIB. REX. 


Reverſe, arms in a ſquare ſhield - 


crowned, CULTORES, SVI. DEVS, 


PROTEGIT. Another, with the 


falling band has a fun for the mint - 
mark, and reverſe, the arms in an 
oval ſhield crowned, C. R. FLORENT, 
CONCORDIA. REGNA. The 
filver coins of this king are Crowns, 
Half-crowns, Shillings, Six-pences, 
Two-pences, Pence, and Half-pence, 
As alſo ten and twenty Sh.Ling- 

pieces, 


* 
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C I. pieces peculiar to this king, which 
1648. 5 have kis figure on horſe-back. 
e 


The 
rown-piece has the king on horſe- 


2 back, with his ſword in his hand, 


FY 
/ 
GY 
N 
/ 


CAROLVS. D. G. MAG. BRITA. 
FRAN. ET. HIBER. REX. Re- 
verſe, between C. R. the arms in an 
oval fhield crowned, CHRISTO, 
AVSPICE. REGNO, Another has 


on one fide a plain croſs, on the other 


V. wien s above it. The Half - 


crowns are various 3 ſome with the 
arms in an oval, fo 


me in a ſquare 


field. They have for mint-marks, a 


lion paſſant, and in ſome gardant, 
anchor, harp, Fleur-de-lis, c. The 
Newark half-crown, in form of a lo- 
zenge, has C. R. on each fide of a 
crown, and XXX. below. Reverſe, 
OBS. NEWARK: 1646. (There is 
alſo a Newark ſhilling, exactly in the 


ſame form, and with the ſame inſcrip- 


tion; only it has XII. inſtead of XXX.) 


ig. 6.) The Pontefract half- crown 


is in the ſame form as that of New- 
ark: On one fide C. R. crowned, 


the caſtle, and a hand out of one of 
the towers, a drawn ſword, 
OBS, P. C. 1648. (The Pontefract 
ſhilling wants the ſword and hand, 
and has XII. inſtead of XXX. but in 
other reſpects it is like the half- crown.) 


(Fig. 5.) There is alſo a three-ſhilling 


piece, coined at the fiege of Carliſle, 
having C. R. and III. below: Reverſe, 


THE HISTORY 


OBS. CARL. 1645, Of the fillings 
ſome have the king's head crowned» 
with the ruff, and XII. behind the 
head : Reverſe, the arms, and CHRIS- 
TO AUSPICE REGNO, a croſs the 
mint-mark, (Fig. 2.) Another is 
with a falling band, (Fig, 3.) One has 
1637, and ARCHETVYPUS. Mo.- 
NET. ARGENT. ANGLLE. 
The Carliſle | ſhilling, which is an 
Octagone, has a crown with C. R. 
XII. Reverſe, OBS. CARL. 1645. 
The Six-pences are ſtrictly like. the 
ſhilling, only have VI, inſtead of X11, 
The Carliſle fix-pence, has C. R. 
crowned, Reverſe, VI. 5. The Car- 
liſle groat, is Octogone, and has on 
the reverſe IIII. (Fig. 7.) The Three- 
pence has the king's head, title, and 


arms, as the larger pieces, CHRISTO, 
AVSPICE. REGNO, One has the 


Oftrich-feathers, (becauſe made of 
Welch-filver) with this motto EX-- 
VRGAT. DEVS, DISSIPENTVR, 
INIMICI. In the field, RELIG. 
PRO. LEG. ANG. LIBER. PAR, 
1645. (Fig. 4.) The Two-pence has 
II. behind the king's head, with title 
and arms as the three-pence, legend 
IVSTITIA. THRONVM. FiR- 
MAT, One has the king in ruff, 
bareheaded, CAR. D. G. MAG.BRIT.” 
FRAN. ET. HIB. Reverſe, two C's, 
interlinked under a crown, FID EI 
DEFENSOR, (Fig. 8.) The penny 
has I, behind the king's head, 
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